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PREFACE 


A  TamBLATioN  of  the  Dialogues  De  Oratore  was  publiBhed 
in  1762,  by  Gaorge  Bomea,  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Mr.  Barnea'B  versioa  was  made  with  great  care,  and,  though 
less  kuowD  than  Guthrie's,  was  far  superior  to  it.  If  ho 
occasionally  miatock  the  sense  of  hia  author,  he  seems  to 
have  bceu  always  diligent  in  seeking  for  it.  He  added  some 
Doteb,  of  which  those  deemed  worth  preserving  are  diatiu- 
guished  by  the  letter  B. 

Barnes's  translation  is  the  groundwork  of  the  present; 
but  every  page  of  it  has  been  carefully  corrected,  aud  niauy 
pages  re-wi'itten.  The  test  to  which  it  is  made  conformable 
is  that  of  OrelliuB,  which  differs  but  little  from  EUendt's,  the 
more  recent  editor  and  illustrator  of  the  work,  from  whom 
some  notes  have  been  borrowed. 

No  labour  has  been  sparea  to  produce  a  faithful  and 
readable  translation  of  a  treatise  which  must  always  be 
interesting  to  the  orator  and  the  student. 

The  translation  of  Cicero's  *'  Brutus ;  or.  Remarks  on 
Eminent  Orators,"  is  by  E.  Jones,  (first  published  in  1776,) 
which  has  long  had  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  com- 
bining fidelity  with  elegance.  It  ia  therefore  reprinted  with 
but  little  variation. 

J.  aw. 
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fBLs  Letter  n 


LETTER  L 

ta  written  in  the  year  694  A.u.c,  in  tlie  couBulBhip  of 
Airamua  imd  MetelluB,  hy  Cioerg  to  hia  brother  Quintua,  nho 
WB£  GOnuDanduig  in  Aai^  to  inform  him  tha.t  his  period  of  conun&nd 
was  extended  for  a  third  year ;  a  jetii  fraugkt  nith  Buoh  im- 
portant events  to  the  republin,  that  we  loum  from  Horace  that 
PoUio  began  his  history  of  the  civil  wars  from  this  date.'  The 
conanlB  thomaBlves  were  men  of  no  vary  great  imporfanee;  they 
were  both  creaturea  of  Pumpey,  who  had  aaaifltod  them  ta  obtain 
the  office  by  the  most  open  corruption:  but  he  was  miataj^ea  in 
reekoning  on  the  adherence  of  Metellus,  whom  he  had  offendeil  by 
divorcing  hia  edater  Mucia ;  while  AfraniuB  waa  a  man  of  no  character, 
md  of  very  modarata  abilitiea;  BCi  weak,  according  to  Cicero,  aa 
a  be  ignonmt  of  the  value  of  the  eonsukhip  which  he  had  bought.' 
Vith  Buoh  mea  for  ita  rulera,  the  city  speedily  become  a  ecene  of 
universal  diaBension.  Pompey,  who  hnd  just  celebrated  hie  triumph 
over  Hitbridatea  with  unpreoedented  magnificence,  was  inatigating 
Flaviua,  one  of  the  tribones,  to  bring  forward  an  sgrariau  law  similar 
to  that  of  Hnllua,  for  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy,— partly  coneiating 
jf  some  of  the  public  domains,  and  partly  of  estates  to  bo  bought 

'      Motum  ex  Metello  consule  aivicun 

Bellique  cansaa,  et  vitla,  et  modo<v 

Ludumque  Fortuns^  graveequs 

Frineipnm  amicitias,  et  arma 

Nondum  expiatia  unuta  cruuribui; 

PeriouloBte  plenum  opua  ales 

Tractaa.— Hoa  ttirnv,  11  i. 

•  Bp.adAtt.  i  1». 


y  ciobko'b  lettebs 

witli  the  Bpoila  of  the  war  in  wtich  ha  had  boen  bo  TJotorioua, — amung  J 
the  TotarajiH  of  his  armj,  and  ths  poorer  cInsBea  [n  Italy.     ""  " 
Benate  oppoied  this  measure  vtolentl;,  but  Ciceiv,  though  h 
reaUtad   the    former  prapoaition,    was   now   inolined    to    BUpport    ' 
UuBi^taking  care,  indeed,  to  preserve  the  veated  iutereata  of  the 
poweBsore ;  and  thiukiug  th»t  when  this  was  provided  fcr,  the  biU 
would  supply  a  niaunB  for  relieving  the  city  of  some  of  it*  most 
dangeroQB  inhabitanta,  mid  at  tlie  same  time  peopling  parts  of  Italy 
which  were  hitherto  little  better  than  a  deeert'     So  doubt  he  was 
partly  influenced  by  his  desire  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Fompey  in 
the  atm^gle  which  he  foresaw  for  himeelf  with  Clodius,  who  ^^  now 
aeekdng  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  in  order  to  be  elected 
a  tribone  of  the  people,  bo  as  to  attack  Cicero  with  greater  power  of    , 
injuring  him— for  the  great  CatuluB  died  at  this  time,  and  Cicero  j 
oomplauiH  to  Atticua,  that  his  death  had  left  him  without  an  ally  J 
in  the  dangata  which  threataued  him,  and  without  a  oompanion  ii" 
hiB,cotirae  of  defending  and  upbolding  tbe  interests  of  the  nobles.' 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year  also,  news  arriTed  from  Qaui  of  cc 
motions  in  that  province,  which  was  always  in  _ 
frequent  inraada  of  the  Eelvetii,  from  whom  an  invasion  on  a  largsc  1 
scale  wDd  DOW  apprehended.      The  senate  decreed  that  the  coaBula  I 
Bhould  undertake  the  deienoe  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Transal] " 
yincBs,  and  sent  man  of  consular  rank  to  different  districti 
armies ;  but  Pompey  aud  Cicero  lemained  at  Rome,  being,  as  he  te 
AttiouH,  retained  by  the  exprosB  command  of  the  b€     ' 
of  the  safety  of  the  republic' 

In  the  meantime  CieBar,  who  had  been  serving  in  Spain  as  proprKtOi^ 
wrote  letters  to  the  eenate  to  demand  a  triumph ;  hut  wishing  also  to 
obtain  the  conBulship  for  the  succeeding  year,  he  relinquished  the  idea 
of  the  triumph,  (which  would  have  prevented  him  from  entering  the 
city  till  after  ita  celebration,)  in  order  to  canvans  the  citizens  for 
the  more  subataotial  honour.  Perceiviog,  on  his  arrival  in  Homo,  . 
the  true  posture  of  affeirs, — the  power  which  Craaaua  posaeaaed,  de-  J 
rived  from  bia  ebaraotar  aud  nchesj  tJie  authority  with  v  '  '  ~ 
his  military  renown,  and  his  position  as  the  acknowledged  leader  I 
of  the   aristocratic   party,   invested  Pompey ;   and  Mb    own   need    J 


conoiled  Pompey  and  Craasus,  who  had  previously  been  an  no  veiy 
friendly  terms ;  und  tbeu  formed  that  intimate  conaeEion  with  them 
both,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  first  triumvirate  ;  the  three  ] 
chiefs  coming  to  au  agreement  to  prevent  meaaurea  of  any  kind 
being  adopted  in  the  republic  without  the  united  cansent  of  them 
alL  Creaar  obtuned  the  couBulahip,  but  the  senate  gave  him  Bibulus 
fcr  his  collea^a,  and  made  a  further  attempt  to  prevent  any  great 
increase  to  his  power  or  popularity,  by  assigning  to  the  new  consul? 


arbitrabar.— Ep.  ad  Att.  L  19. 
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(ml;  the  euperviBian  of  the  roodB  and  foreets  :  a  clut:^,  as  SustoniuB 
catla  it,  o!  the  slightest  possible  importance, 
ThiB  was  the  posture  of  afiaire  at  Rome,  at,  and  aoou  after,  the  time 
vhen  Cioero  addressed  this  first  letter  to  bis  brother. 

MarcvM  to  hU  brother  Q^^int^tt,  greeting. 
X.  1.  AxTBOUGH  I  bad  no  doubt  tbat  Hiany  meaBcngers,  and 
eotomon  report  too,  witb  its  invariable  rapidity,  would  out- 
strip tbis  letter;  and  that,  before  ita  arrival,  you  would  bear 
from  otheta  tbat  a  tbird  year  bas  beeu  added  to  tbe  period 
during  wbicb  I  have  to  regret  your  absence,  and  you  are  to 
continue  your  labours;  still  I  thougbt  tbat  direct  iuforma- 
tion  of  tbis  trouble  ougbt  to  be  convoyed  to  you  from  ma 
al^.  For  in  my  former  letters, — and  tbat  not  once  only,  but 
repeatedly,  even  after  tbe  matter  was  despaired  of  by  others, 
— I  BtiU  gave  you  hope  of  an  early  removal;  not  merely  that  I 
might  gratify  jou  as  long  as  possible  with  tbe  pleasing  expec- 
tation, but  lUso  because  such  gi'cat  eiertions  were  made  both 
by  the  pnetors  and  by  myself,  that  I  would  not  give  up  all 
hope  tbat  Che  matter  might  be  managed. 

2.  But  now,  since  it  has  so  turned  out,  that  tbe  piBetors 
have  not  been  able  to  do  any  good  by  their  influence,  nor 
1  by  my  own  zeal,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  feeling 
great  veiatiou ;  but  still  it  is  not  fit  tbat  our  spirits,  which 
have  been  tried  in  managing  and  supporting  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment,  should  be  crushed  aud  reudered  powerless 
by  a  petty  annoyance.  And  since  men  are  naturally  most 
concerned  at  misfortunes  which  have  been  incurred  by  their 
own  fault,  there  is  something  in  this  business  that  must  be 
home  with  more  veiation  by  me  than  by  you.  For  it  hap- 
pened through  my  feult,  and  through  acting  in  opposition  to 
what  you  bad  represented  to  me,  both  when  setting  out  and 
afterwards  by  letter,  that  a  successor  was  not  appointed  the 
year  before.  In  that  matter,  while  I  was  consulting  the 
safety  of  the  allies,  while  I  was  resisting  tbe  impudence  oi 
some  commercial  people,  and  while  I  was  desirous  that  my 
reputation  should  be  advanced  by  your  merit,  I  acted 
tmwisely ;  especially  as  I  have  given  occasion  tbat  that  second 
year  of  your  command  may  draw  on  a  third  after  it. 

3.  Since,  then,  I  confess  that  the  fault  is  mine,  it  will  be  the 
task  of  your  wisdom  and  kindness  to  take  ewe  and  manage 
that  this  matter,  too  incautiously  considered  by  me,  may  bo 
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corrected  by  your  own  diligence.  And  if  you  nrouee  yourself 
with  fresh  energy  to  cultivate  a,  good  reputation  in  every 
respect,  so  aa  to  rival,  not  othera,  but  yourself;  if  you  direct 
all  the  facultiea  of  your  mind,  all  your  care  and  thoughts,  to 
the  pre-eminent  object  of  obtaining  praise  in  ell  things, — take 
my  word  for  it,  that  one  year  added  to  your  labour  will  bring 
happiness  for  many  years  to  us,  and  glory  to  our  posterity. 

4.  I  therefore  entreat  you  above  all  things  not  to  diminiah 
or  lower  your  spirit,  nor  to  allow  yourself  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  afBiir,  as  by  a  wave  of  the  sea ;  but, 
on  the  other  band,  to  bear  yourself  erect  to  resist,  and  even 
of  your  own  accord  to  meet  difficulties.  For  yoti  do  not 
manage  a  department  of  the  public  of  such  a  nature  that  for- 
tune has  the  rule  in  it,  but  ono  in  which  method  and  <Kli- 
gence  have  the  greatest  influence.  If  indeed  I  eaw  that  your 
period  of  command  was  prolonged  while  you  were  engaged 
in  any  great  and  perilous  war,  I  should  feel  misgivings  in 
my  mind,  because  I  should  know  at  the  same  time  that  the 
power  of  fortune  over  us  was  also  prolonged. 

5.  But  at  present,  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  is  com- 
mitted to  you,  in  which  fortune  has  no  share,  or  only  an  es- 
oeedingly  insignificant  one,  and  which  appears  to  me  to 
depend  wholly  on  your  own  virtue  and  moderation  of  dispo- 
sition. We  apprehend,  I  think,  no  insidious  attacks  of 
enemies,  no  strnggle  in  the  field,  no  revolt  of  our  aUies,  no 
want  of  pay  or  provisions,  no  muticy  in  the  army ;  acoidenla 
which  have  very  often  happened  to  men  of  the  greatest  pru- 
dence; so  that,  as  the  most  skilful  pilote  cannot  overcome  the 
violence  of  a  storm,  they  in  like  manner  have  been  unahle  to 
subdue  the  violent  hostility  of  fortune.  To  your  lot  has 
fallen  the  most  complete  peace,  the  most  entire  tranquillity, 
though  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  even  ^  overwhelm  a  sleeping 
pilot,  or  even  delight  a  wakeful  one. 

6.  For  that  province  of  yours  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
that  class  of  allies  which  is  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  human 
race;  and  secondly,  of  that  class  of  citizens  who  either,  be- 
cause they  are  farmers  of  the  revenue,-  are  bound  to  us  by 

'   Fei.  Emeati  oondemna  thia  word,  and  Hatthi^G  has  ejected  it, 
'  Tba  farmers  of  the  piiblio  royenoe  were  generally  of  the  equestrian 
order,  to  wbicli  Cicero  liiinaelf  belonged ;  and  in  his  public  charaoter 

uid  Bpseehea  he  had  alwajs  takeo  caro  to  maintain  the  Co '"~  ■"" 

seizing  oveiy  (pportunity  of  eitoUiug  mid  dpfending  them. 
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i  of  the  closest  connexion,  or  who,  because  they  manage 
tbeir  dealings  so  as  to  become  wealthy,  think  that  they  po» 

3  their  foitunea  in  safety  through  the  beneficial  efi'ects  rt 
my  conaulfihip. 

II.  T.  But,  you  will  urge,  between  these  very  men  them- 
seivea  there  are  grave  disputes :  many  injuries  arise,  and  great 
cnnteste  follow;  as  if  I  supposed  that  you  also  do  not  KiBtaia 
1  considerable  weight  of  business.  I  am  aware  that  your 
affairs  are  of  Tery  great  importance,  and  require  consummate 
prudence;  but  remember  that  I  consider  this  af^r  depends 

re  upon  prudence  than  upon  fortune ;  for  what  difficulty 
is  there  in  restraining  those  over  whom  you  have  authority, 
if  you  also  restrain  yourselfl  This  may  be  a  great  and 
arduous  task,  for  others,  as  it  is  indeed  most  arduous,  but 
it  has  always  been  a  very  easy  oae  for  you ;  and  in  truth  so 
it  ought  to  be,  since  your  natural  disposition  is  such  that, 
even  without  instruction,  it  would  appear  that  it  might  have 
been  excellently  regulated,  and  Buch  an  education  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it  as  might  exalt  even  the  most  vicious  natura. 
While  you  yourself  resist  the  temptations  of  money  and  of 
pleasure,  and  of  every  sort  of  desire,  as  you  do  reeist  them, 
there  will  be,  I  suppose,  danger  lest  you  may  not  be  able  to 
check  the  worthless  trader,  or  the  somewhat  too  covetous 

mer.     The  Greeks,^  indeed,  will  look  upon  you,  white  you 

;  in  such  a  manner,  as  some  [hero  revived]  from  the  old 
traditions  of  their  annals,  or  even  as  some  divine  being 
descended  from  heaven  into  the  province. 

8.  And  I  write  this  now,  not  that  you  may  act  thus,  [for 
that  you  do,]  but  that  you  may  rejoice  in  acting  and  having 
acted  thus.  For  it  ia  a  glorious  thing  for  you  to  have  lived 
three*  years  in  Asia,  invested  with  the  highest  mihtary  au- 
thority, in  such  a  Qianner  that  no  statue,  uu  picture,  no  vase,^ 

'  CSoero  oJla  tbem  Qreelu,  because  eil  the  coa^t  of  Asia  Minor  wdb 
ealoDii:ed  I17  Oreeka,  and  Iho  laogiuigQ  bod  gi'adu&ll;  come  to  preEail 
thraughout  the  whole  peDiiiau]a- 

"  TTie  test  has  li-ienniam  ;  Enieati  nnd  others  would  read  bieaniuiii, 
luit  the  commenoemeiit  of  the  letter;  a  change  render^  neceasurj, 
indeed,  bj  the  verb  faiise, 

'  How  irreatatible  such  temptatloas  were  to  Eomnn  govamors  in 
gsoenl,  may  be  aesn  in  Cicero's  orations  agBinBtVerrea;  who  was  pro- 
bsbly  only  pre-aoiinHnt  among  them  fur  rapacity,  becauBo  the  riohneM 
of  hu  province  gaio  him  pre-eminent  opportuiiitiee  for  tlisplaying  iv. 


t  of  robes  or  slayes,  no  allurement  of  personal 
beauty,  no  opportunity  of  extorting  money,  (of  all  ■which 
forma  of  corruption  that  province  is  moat  prolific,)  baa  been 
able  to  turn  you  aside  from  perfect  integrity  aud  moderation. 

9.  And  what  can  he  found  bo  admirable,  or  so  thoroughly 
desirable,  as  that  that  virtue,  that  moderation  of  mind,  that 
well-regulated  abstinence,  should  not  lie  hid  and  be  buried 
in  darkness,  but  shduld  be  displayed  in  the  light  of^sia, 
and  before  the  eyes  of  a  most  splendid  province,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  hearing  of  every  nation  and  people  on  the  earth  ? 
That  men  should  not  be  alarmed  at  your  progresses,  or 
exhausted  by  your  eipenses,  or  agitated  at  your  arrival 
among  them ;  but  that,  wherever  you  come,  there  should 
be  both  publicly  and  privately  the  greatest  possible  joy,  wbila 
every  city  looks  upon  itself  aa  eotertaining  a  protector,  not 
a  tyrant,  and  every  family  feals  that  it  receives  a  guest,  and 
not  a  plunderer  t 

III.  10.  But  in  all  these  matters  experience  itself  has 
already,  doubtless,  taught  you,  that  it  is  by  no  means  enough 
for  you  to  have  these  virtues  youreelf,  but  that  you  must  also 
take  diligent  care,  in  this  guardianship  of  the  province,  that 
you  may  appear  to  be  answerable,  not  for  yourself  only,  but 
for  all  the  officers  under  youi  government,  to  the  allies,  to 
your  fellow- citizens,  and  to  the  commonwealth.  Althoiigh 
indeed  you  have  lieutenants  of  such  a  character  that  they 
will  of  themselves  have  regard  to  their  own  dignity;  among 
whom  Tuhero  is  the  first  in  honour  and  dignity  and  age, — a 
man  who,  I  imagine,  especially  as  he  is  a  writer  of  history,  can 
find  many  in  the  annals  of  hia  own  fiimily  whom  he  may  ba 
both  inclined  and  able  to  imitate;  and  Alienus  is  completely 
one  of  us,  not  only  in  his  general  disposition  and  benevolence, 
but  also  in  his  imitation  of  our  habits  of  life.  For  why  need 
I  speak  of  Gratidius!  a  man  whom  I  know  for  certaiu  to  be 
so  anxious  about  bis  own  character,  that  out  of  his  brotherly 
love  for  UB,  he  is  anxious  also  about  ours. 

11.  You  have  a  qutostor,  indeed,  not  chosen  by  your  own 
judgment,  but  the  one  whom  the  iot  assigned  you.  It  is 
necessary  that  be  should  he  moderate  in  his  own  inclinations, 
and  obedient  to  your  regulations  and  precepts.  If  by  chance 
any  one  of  these  mea  be  somewhat  sordid,  you  may  bear  with 
him  BO  for  as  he  merely  neglects,  of  himself,  those  rules  by 


ichiuli  you  youreelf  are  bound  ;  but  not  bo  far  that  he  should 
abuiae,  for  hia  owa  private  gain,  that  power  which  you  con- 
ceded to  him  for  the  support  of  hia  dignity :  for  I  am  not 
indeed  of  opinion,  especicdly  aa  the  habits  to  which  I  allude 
have  had  euch  a  tendency  to  excessive  louity  and  to  a  couiting 
of  popularity,  that  you  should  look  too  closely  into  every  bit 
of  meanness,  and  get  rid  of  every  one  guilty  of  it;  but  I 
think  that  you  should  trust  just  so  much  to  each  as  there  is 
trustworthiness  in  each.  And  of  these  men,  those  whom  the 
republic  iteelf  has  assigned  to  you  as  supporters  and  assistants 
in  the  discharge  of  the  public  business,  you  will  confine  to 
those  limits  which  I  have  already  laid  down. 

IV.  12.  But  as  to  those  whom  yoii  have  selected  to  have 
about  you  as  your  domestic  companions,  or  your  necessary 
attendants,  and  who  are  generally  termed  a  sort  of  court  of 
the  "pnetor,  not  only  their  actions,  but  even  their  whole 
language,  must  be  answered  for  by  us.  But  you  have  such 
people  about  you  as  you  can  easily  love  if  they  act  rigbtly, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  restrain,  if  they  show  too  little 
regard  for  your  character;  by  whom,  when  you  were  ines- 
petienced,  your  own  ingenuous  disposition  seems  likely  to  have 
been  deceived ;  for  the  more  virtuous  any  one  is  himself,  the 
more  unwillingly  does  he  suspect  others  of  being  wicked ;  but 
now  this  third  year  of  office  should  display  the  same  integrity 
aa  those  preceding,  with  even  more  caution  and  diligence. 

13.  Let  your  ears  be  such  as  are  thought  to  hear  openly 
what  they  do  hear,  and  not  such  as  those  into  which  anything 
may  be  whispered  falsely  and  hypocritically  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  Let  your  signet  ring  be  not  like  a  piece  of  furniture, 
but  as  it  were  another  self;  not  the  agent  of  another  person's 
will,  but  the  witness  of  your  own.  Let  your  sergeant^  be 
kept  in  tiiat  station  in  which  our  ancestors  wislied  him  to  be; 
who  bestowed  the  place  not  as  a  lucrative  appointment,  but  as 
one  of  labour  and  duty,  and  not  readily  to  any  but  their  own 
freedmen,  to  whom  they  gave  their  orders,  indeed,  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  gave  them  to 

'  Tbe  Latin  ia  accentia,  wliich  was  t.liB  niime  of  fi  public  officer 

attending  on  aeveral  of  the  Roman  magistrates.    He  anciently  preceded 

Ihe  Donflul  who  had  not  the  fascea^    a  custom   which,  having  bcea 

loDg  diauaed,  was  restored  b^  Casar  tJie  very  next  year.     Vrnro  de- 

this  title  from  eucieo,  btcauae  they  Bummoned  the  people  to  tlia 
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their  alaveg.  Let  your  licto-r  be  the  officer,  not  of  hia  own 
lenity,  hut  of  yours;  and  let  your  fuscea  aud  ases  give  him 
greater  insignia  of  dignity  than  power.  Lastly,  let  it  Jw 
known  to  t)ie  whole  province,  that  the  safety,  tbe  iamilieB, 
the  fame,  aud  the  fortunes  of  all  those  over  whom  yoB 
act  na  governor,  are  objects  of  the  dearest  interest  to  you. 
Moreover,  let  the  opinion  prevail,  that  you  will  be  di^ 
pleaeed,  not  only  with  thoea  who  have  accepted  any  bribe, 
but  with  those  also  who  have  given  one,  if  you  discover  tha 
fact.  Sot  indeed  will  any  otie  offer  a  bribe,  when  it  is  ouoe 
clearly  ascertained,  that  notbing  is  ever  obtained  from  yon 
by  the  iiiduonco  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  great  weight 
with  you. 

14.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  advice  of  mine  to  yon  ia  meant 
to  have  such  an  effect  as  to  make  you  too  harsh  or  suspicious 
towards  your  officers;  for  if  there  be  among  them  anytna 
who  during  two  years  has  never  fallen  under  any  suspicion  of 
avarice,  {aa  I  hear  that  both  Ca^sius  and  Cheerippns  and 
Labeo  have  not.  and  because  I  know  them,  I  believe  it;)  there 
is  notlmig  that  I  should  not  think  might  be  most  judiciously 
and  properly  committed  to  them,  and  to  whoever  else  ia  of  tha 
same  character;  but  if  there  be  any  one  in  whom  you  hava 
detected  anything,  or  in  whom  you  have  noticed  onythiug 
unfavourable,  trust  him  with  nothing ;  do  not  put  any  part  of 
your  own  character  in  his  power. 

V.  15.  But  in  the  province  itself,  if  you  have  met  witl\, 
any  one  who  has  entered  closely  into  friendship  with  you, 
and  who  was  previously  unknown  to  us,  take  great  care 
how  &r  you  ought  to  trust  euch  a  one;  not  but  tliat  thera 
may  be  many  honest  men  among  the  provincials ;  but  thongb 
we  may  entertain  this  hope,  it  is  hazardous  to  judge  that  it  ia 
so ;  for  the  natural  character  of  each  individual  ia  oonoealed 
under  numerous  wrappings  of  disguise,  and  shrouded,  as  it 
were,  under  veils;  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  whole  counte- 
nance are  often  fiilse,  and  the  language  most  frequently  of  alL 
On  whioh  account,  how  ara  you  to  find  out,  among  that 
class  of  men,  persons  who,  influenced  by  desire  for  money, 
can  yet  do  without  all  thos»3  things  from  which  we  cannot 
separate  oui^eives,  and  who  will  love  you,  a  foreigner,  with 
kli  their  heart,  and  not  pretend  to  do  so  merely  for  their  own 
^uyantage  1     To  me  indeed  this  ?eems  a  consideration  of 


greet  impoitauoe,  eapeeially  if  those  very  same  people  acarcely 
ever  profess  a  regard  for  any  private  individual,  but  do  bo 
at  all  times  for  every  governor ;  therefore,  if  of  this  elase  yoo 
liave  by  chance  met  with  any  one  really  more  attached  to 
yourself  than  to  the  opportunity,  (for  this  may  have  beeo 
possible,}  gladly  count  that  man  in  the  list  of  your  ii-iendH; 
but  if  you  do  not  discover  sucb  a  disposition,  there  it;  no 
sort  of  men  more  carefully  to  be  guarded  against  in  respect  to 
intimacy ;  because  they  are  acquainted  with  every  avenue 
of  corruption,  and  do  everything  for  the  sake  of  money,  and 
have  no  notion  of  regard  for  the  character  of  a  man  with 
whom  they  are  not  going  to  live  permanently. 

16.  And  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  intimacies 
must  be  formed  with  strict  care,  excepting  [those  with]  a 
very  few  men,  such  as  may  be  worthy  of  aueient  Greece;  bo 
deceitful,  indeed,  are  tbe  greater  number  of  them,  and  fickle, 
and  through  long  slavery  inured  to  excessive  flattery;  the 
whole  body  of  whom  I  admit  ought  to  be  treated  with  libe- 
rality, and  all  the  most  deserving  of  them  admitted  to  hoB- 
pitality  and  frieudRhip;  but  an  escessive  intimacy  with  them 
is  not  BufEciently  to  he  tmated,  for  they  do  not  dare  to  oppose 
our  inoIinatioDS,  and  are  envious,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 
also  of  their  own  eouutrymeu. 

VI.  17.  If  1  then  desire  to  be  so  cautious  and  diligent  iu 
matters  of  that  surt,  in  which  I  am  afraid  lest  I  may  appear 
^VHL  somewhat  over-rigid ;  of  what  opinion  do  you  conceive 
me  to  be  with  respect  to  slaves?  whom  indeed  we  ought  to 
rule  strictly  everywhere,  and  most  especially  in  the  provinces. 
With  respect  to  this  class  of  person^  many  rules  may  be 
^vea,  but  this  is  the  sbortest  of  all,  and  one  which  may  the 
moBt  easily  be  kept  in  memory,  that  they  are  to  behave 
theiUMlves  in  your  Asiatio  progresaea,  as  they  would  if  you 
i  were  travelling  along  the  Appian  road/  and  that  they  are  not 
to  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  they  arrive  at 
Ttalles  or  at  Foi'mias.  But  if  among  your  slaves  there  should 
be  any  one  of  exemplary  fidelity,  let  him  be  employed  iu  your 
domestic  and  private  affairs ;  but  aa  to  matters  which  relate 
to  the  duties  of  your  command,  or  to  any  of  the  affairs  of  the 

'  The  Via  Appia,  or  Appian  roaii,  was  made  by  j\ppiiii  Ckudiui 
Cecal  as  cenBor,  aboiit  142  a.T7.c,  from  Rome  to  CapuB.  At  a  latat 
PMiod  it  was  i^^ued  tntn  ^Aoaa,  to-  BninduBium. 
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commonwealth,  let  him  have  uo  concern  with  any  of  them; 
for  there  are  many  things  which  may  without  impropriety  bft 
entrusted  to  faithful  aluTea,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing talk  and  censure,  must  not  be  entrusted  to  them. 

18.  But  this  letter  of  mine,  I  know  not  how,  has  run 
a  process  of  laying  down  precepts,  though  such  waa  nc 
first  my  intention.  For  why  should  I  give  precepts  to 
whom,  particularly  in  busineaa  of  this  kind,  I  know  to  be  not 
at  all  inferior  in  prudence  to  myseSf,  and  in  pi-actioe  even 
superior)  But  still  if  my  authority  were  added  to  enforce 
the  line  of  conduct  which  you  were  already  pursniug,  I 
thought  that  such  line  of  conduct  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  you.  Let  these  then  be  your  foundations  for  dignity  of 
character ;  first  of  all,  your  own  personal  integrity  and  mode- 
ration; next,  self-respect  in  all  those  wlio  are  about  you; 
and.  also,  an  extremely  cautious  and  most  diligent  eelection 
in  forraiug  intimaciea,  botli  with  men  of  the  province,  and 
with  Greeks ;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and  consiatant 
discipline  in  yoiu-  household. 

19,  As  these  observances  are  honourable  in  our  private 
and  daily  habits,  they  muet  of  necessity  appear  almost  divine^' 
in  so  high  a  command,  amid  manners  so  depraved,  and  ia 
a  province  which  ia  such  a  school  of  corruption.  Such  a 
system  and  such  a  discipltue  can  maintain  that  severity  in,! 
deciding  and  determining  on  measures,  which  you  have  di*-l 
played  in  things  from  which,  to  my  great  joy,  we  eiperienoe 
Home  enmity;  unless  perchance  yon  fancy  that  I  am  moved 
by  the  complaints  of  I  know  not  what  fellow  called  Paooniiw, 
a  person  who  is  not  even  a  Greek,  but  rather  a  Mysian  or 
Phrygian,  or  by  those  of  Tusoenius,  a  raving  fellow,  foul  in 
his  language,  out  of  whose  most  impure  jaws  you  wrested  the 
prey  of  his  most  disgraceful  covetousness  with  consummate 

Vn.  20.  These  and  other  regulations,  full  of  strictness, 
which  you  have  appointed  in  that  province,  we  could  not 
easily  maintain  without  the  most  complete  int^;rity.  Let 
there  be  the  most  rigorous  severity,  therefore,  in  administer- 
ing the  law,  provided  that  it  be  never  varied  from  favour, 
but  observed  with  uniformity.  But  still  it  is  of  little  benefit 
that  the  law  he  administered  with  uniformity  and  care  by 
you  yourself,  unless  the  same  rule  of  conduet  be  also  observed 
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oy  those  to  whom  you  entrust  any  shm-e  of  the  Banie  datj. 
And  to  me,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  urj  groat  viiriety  ot 
Duaineas  in  the  goverurnent  of  Asia,  iiut  it  Buema  to  be  all 
eupported,  for  the  moat  part,  by  tho  exposition  of  the  law; 
in  which,  above  all  other  things,  the  very  system  of  knowledga 
for  the  regulation  of  a  province  lies.  But  consistency  most 
be  observed,  and  a  dignified  gravity,  which  can  resist,  not 
only  all  influence,  but  even  suspiciou. 

21.  There  ia  to  be  added  Ukewise  adability  in  listening  to 
otfaere,  gentleness  is  pronouncing  cue's  decisions,  and  diligence 
in  satietying  people,  and  in  discussing  their  claims.  It  wbh  by 
Buch  qMalificatioos  that  Cneius  Octaviua  lately  became  -very 
popular,  as  it  was  under  bim  that  the  lictor  first  bad  nothing 
to  do,  the  sergeant  was  reduced  to  silence,  and  every  one  who 
had  a  suit  before  him  spoke  as  often  and  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  In  which  particulars  he  might  perchance  be  looked 
upon  as  too  remiss,  if  this  very  remismess  bad  not  been  the 
support  of  tliat  severity.  Sylla's  nnen  were  compelled  to  make 
restitution  of  the  things  which  they  ha,d  taken  away  by 
violence,  and  through  the  influence  of  fear;  and  those  who 
in  their  ofhces  bad  given  unjust  decisions,  bad,  when  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  private  individuals,  to  bow  beneath  similar 
law.  This  severity  of  his  might  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tolerable, had  it  not  been  softened  by  many  seasonings  of 
humiuiity. 

22.  But  if  this  kind  of  lenity  is  agreeable  at  Rome,  where 
there  is  such  excessive  arroganoa,  such  immoderate  liberty, 
such  boundless  licentiousness  among  men ;  and  besides  such 
a  number  of  tnagistratea,  so  many  sources  of  help,  such  great 
power,  such  absolute  authority  belonging  to  the  senate;  how 
attractive  surely  may  the  courtesy  of  a  prtetor  be  in  Asia,  in 
which  sucb  a  multitude  of  citizens,  such  a  number  of  allies, 
GO  many  cities,  and  so  many  states,  look  to  the  nod  of  one 
man ;  where  there  is  no  help,  no  power  of  making  complaints, 
no  senate,  no  assembly  of  the  people!  It  is  therefore  the 
part  of  a  very  great  man,  and  of  one  who  is  both  moderate 
by  natural  disposition,  and  who  has  also  been  trained  by 
education,  and  by  the  study  of  tho  most  excellent  accomplish- 
ments, to  conduct  himselE  when  invested  with  so  great 
power,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  authority  may  he 
wished  for  by  those  over  whom  he  is  appointed  governor. 
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VIIl.  23,  The  "Cyrus"  of  Xenuphon  is  written  not  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  history,  but  to  exhibit  a  repreaeu" 
tation  of  a  just  goTernment  j  in  whose  character  the  greatest 
gravity  is  united  by  that  philosopher  with  singular  courte^, 
These  books  our  own  couutrymau,  the  illustrious  Afrioanu^ 
was  aBoustomed,  not  without  reason,  scarcely  ever  to  lay  out 
of  his  hand,  for  in  them  is  omitted  no  duty  belonging  to 
careful  and  moderate  goverament;  and  if  he,  who  was  never 
to  become  a  private  individual,  paid  such  atteution.  to  those 
precepts,  how  ought  they  to  he  observed  by  those  to  whom 
authority  has  been  given  en  condition  of  laying  it  down 
again,  and  given  them  too  by  those  laws  to  the  observance  of 
which  they  themselves  must  again  return! 

24.  To  me,  indeed,  everything  seems  necessary  to  be  re- 
ferred, by  those  who  rule  otiiers,  to  this  principle,  that  those 
who  shall  be  under  tbeir  government  may  he  as  happy  as 
possible;  an  objeat  which  has  been  established  by  unvarying 
fame,  and  the  report  of  all  laen,  aa  being  of  primary  import- 
ance with  you,  and  as  having  been  so  from  the  commence- 
ment, siuce  you  first  arrived  in  Asia.  And  it  is  the  duty, 
not  only  of  the  man  who  governs  alUes  and  fellow-citizens, 
but  even  of  him  who  manages  slaves,  or  dumb  animals,  to 
liave  a  regard  to  the  oomfoi-ta  and  advantage  of  those  beinga 
over  whom  he  presides. 

25.  In  this  respect  I  find  it  agreed  by  all  mea  that  ths 
greatest  assiduity  is  eiertel  by  you;  that  no  new  debt  is 
contracted  by  any  state,  and  that  many  cities  have  been  freed 
by  you  from  old,  great,  and  heavy  debt;  that  many  cities 
previously  in  ruias  and  almost  deserted,  among  which  I  may 
mention  one,  the  most  eminent  city  of  Ionia,  another,  the 
most  eminent  city  of  Caria,  Samoa  and  Halioamassus,  have 
been  restored  by  you;  that  there  are  no  seditions  in  the 
towns,  no  discord;  that  provision  is  made  by  you  that  the 
different  states  shall  be  regulated  by  the  counsels  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens;  that  depredations  in  Mysia  are 
stopped ;  that  bloodshed  has  been  suppressed  in  many  places ; 
that  peace  is  established  throughout  the  whole  province ;  that 
not  only  the  thefts  and  rol>beriea  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
fields,  but  the  more  numerous  and  greater  ones  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  temples,  are  bronglit  to  an  end  throughout  the 
oooutryj  that  that  most  Bpitdid  minister  to  the  avarice  ot 
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governors,  false  accusation,  baa  been  repelled  in  its  attacks  on 
the  fame  and  fortune  and  ease  of  the  wealthy;  that  the  ex- 
penses and  tributes  levied  on  the  different  cities  are  borne 
with  equanimity  by  all  who  inhabit  the  territories  of  those 
;  that  access  to  you  is  most  easy;  that  your  ears  are 
open  to  the  ccmplaints  of  all  mea;  that  no  man's  poverty  or 
desolatenegs  ia  excluded  by  you,  not  merely  from  access  to 
you  in  pubUc  and  oa  the  tribimal,  but  even  irom  your  house, 
and  your  private  chamber;  that,  in  short,  throughout  your 
whole  government,  there  is  nothing  severe,  nothing  cruel ; 
bat  that  everything  is  full  of  clemency,  and  gentleness,  and 
buuionity. 

26.  Again,  how  great  a  benefit  is  it  on  your  part,  that 
you  have  delivered  Asia  &ODa  that  iniquitous  and  heavy  tax 
'mposed  upon  it  by  the  lediles,*  though  at  the  expense  of 
great  enmity  to  us.  In  truth,  if  one  man  of  noble  birth 
makes  a  complaint  openly  that  you,  by  issuing  an  edict "  that 
money  should  not  be  voted  for  the  games  at  Rome,"  caused 
him  a,  loss  of  two  hundred  sestertia;  how  great  a  sum  of 
money  must  have  been  paid,  0,  as  had  become  the  custom, 
it  was  exacted  in  the  name  of  all,  whoever  thej  were,  that 
exhibited  gamea  at  Rome)  Although  we  checked  these  com- 
plaints of  our  citizens  with  this  design,  (which  is  extolled  in 
Asia,  I  know  not  to  what  extent,  and  at  Rome  with  no  ordi- 
nary admiration,)  inasmuch  as  when  the  cities  had  voted  sums 
of  money  to  erect  a  temple  and  monument  in  our  honour, 
and  when  they  had  done  so  of  their  own  extreme  good-will, 
in  return  for  my  great  services,  and  for  your  escesaive  kind- 
nesses, and  when  the  law  made  an  exception  in  our  fiivour  by 
e,  profiding  that  "  it  might  be  permitted  to  receive  money 
i  tomple  and  a  monument;"  and  that  which  ■was  then 
given  was  not  likely  to  perish,  hut  to  remain  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  temple,  so  as  ta  appear  to  have  been  given, 
not  more  for  my  sake  than  that  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
Lmmortat  gods;  nevertheless  I  did  not  tbink  that  even  that,  ia 
which  concurred  merit,  a  special  law,  and  the  good-will  oi 
those  who  made  it,  ought  to  be  accepted  by  me,  both  for 

'  The  e^enae  of  the  gami^B  exMbited  by  the  lediks  bad  grown  to  bn 
CDonaonB  that  the;  had  eBtnbliBbed  a  cuBtom  oF  eitoiliDg  Tsat  Eumn 

kom  tba  pravincea  to  meat  it     The  Bxiict  aum  mentiauBd  ia  the  taxt 

vould  bo  161,lSSi.  6<.  id. 
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othar  reaaous,  and  in  order  that  others  to  whom  nothing 
due,  and  in  whose  I'uvour  no  permission  was  given,  might ' 
the  matter  with  more  equanimity. 

27.  Apply  yourself,  therefore,  with  all  yonr  heart  and  will; 
all  your  z^  to  the  courae  of  conduct  which  you  have  hitherto 
pursued,  tbat  you  may  love,  and  in  every  way  protect,  those 
whom  tie  senate  and  people  of  Rome  have  committed  and 
entrusted  to  yoxir  good  faith  and  power,  and  that  you  may 
take  thought  for  their  beiug  as  happy  aa  possible.  But  if 
chance  ^  had  set  you  over  Afi'icaJis,  or  SpaniaivlB,  or  Gauls, 
savage  and  barliarous  nations,  it  would  still  Lave  become  your 
humanity  to  consult  their  ndvautage,  and  to  show  a  regard 
for  their  comfort  and  safety.  Since,  however,  we  govern  that 
itLce  of  mankind,  among  whom  not  only  humanity  itself  pre- 
vails, but  from  whom  it  is  even  thought  to  have  spread  to, 
other  nations,  we  certainly  ought,  in  the  greatest  possibl 
degree,  to  exhibit  it  to  those  from  whom  we  received  ' 

38.  For  I  shall  not  now  "be  ashamed  to  assert  this,  (espa* 
cially  amidst  such  a  courae  of  life,  and  after  performing  such 
actions,  on  which  uo  suspicion  of  indolence  or  levity  can  affix 
itself,)  that  we  have  attained  those  successes  which  we  have 
achieved,  by  the  aid  of  those  studies  and  arts  which  have 
beeli  handed  down  to  us  by  the  records  and  discipline  of 
Greece.  On  those  accounts,  besides  that  common  good  faith 
whioh  is  duo  to  all  mankind,  we  also  appear  to  he  in 
especial  manner  the  debtors  of  that  race  of  men,  so  that 
may  show  a  readiness  to  display  in  action  those  principles  is 
which  we  have  been  instructed  before  that  very  people  front; 
which  we  have  learned  them. 

X.  29.  And,  indeed,  that  chief  of  ail  genius  and  iearmng, 
Plato,  thought  that  republics  would  then  at  last  become  happy, 
if  either  learned  and  wise  men  began  to  govern  them,  or 
if  those  who  governed  them  devoted  all  their  attention  to 
learning  and  wisdom.  This  union  of  power  and  wisdom  he 
assuredly  thought  would  be  security  to  a  state ;  a  uuion 
which  may  have  at  some  time  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  whole 
republic,  but  which  has  certainly,  at  this  present  time, 
fallen  to  that  province  of  yours;  so  that  he  might  have  the 
chief  power  in  it,  by  whom,  from  hia  childhood,  the  most 

'  The  Lutia  is  lors,  lot,  Tba  diSerant  Roman  mBgUtiataa  had  tlieu 
proTinOHB  aasignad  to  thEm  ty  lot. 
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Jj  and  time  Las  been  bestovfed  on  acquiring  a  thorough 

^ergtanding  of  virtue  and  bumanity. 

'0.  Bo  careful,  therefore,  that  this  year  which  is  added  to 

't  labour  maj  appear  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  added 

iha  prosperity  of  Asia.     Since  Asia  has  been  more  for- 

her  efibrta  to  detain  you  than  we  have  been  in  ours 

that  our  regret  may  be  mitigated  by 

^adnesa  of  the  province.     For  if  you  have  been  the  moat 

Jt  of  all  men  in  deserving  that  Buch  great  hououra 

id  be  paid  to  you  as  I  know  not  whether  any  one  has 

rtOWved,  yuu  ought  to  exort  far  greater  diligence  in  preBerving 

these  honours. 

31.  I  have,  indeed,  written  to  you  before  what  I  think  of 
honours  of  that  kind.  I  have  always  thought  them,  if  the; 
were  common,  worthless ;  if  they  were  appointed  for  some 
temporary  occasion,  triSing;  but  if,  as  has  been  the  case 
now,  they  were  granted  to  your  merits,  I  thought  that 
much  exertion  should  he  used  by  you  to  preserve  them. 
Since,  therefore,  jou  reside  with  Bupreme  power  and  authority 
in  those  cities  in  which  you  Bee  your  virtues  consecrated  and 
ranked  in  the  number  of  [those  of]  the  gods,  in  everything 
which  you.  shall  determine,  or  decree,  or  do.  you  will 'recol- 
lect what  you  owe  to  such  high  opinions  of  mankind,  such 
&voura,ble  judgment  concerning  you,  such  f.^aked  honours. 
TTiia  resolution  will  be  of  such  influence,  that  you  will  consult 
the  welfare  of  nil,  will  remedy  the  distre^es  of  the  people, 
and  provide  for  their  safety,  and  that  you  will  wish  to  be  both 
called  and  thought  the  father  of  Asia. 

XI.  32.  No  doubt  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  offer 
great  obstacles  to  your  desires  and  efforts.  But  if  we  oppose 
them,  we  shall  aeparate  both  fr«m  ourselves  and  from  the 
republic  an  order  of  men  which  deserves  well  of  onrselvea  per- 
sonally, and  which  is  by  our  means  attached  to  the  republio. 
Tet,  if  we  comply  with  their  wishes  in  everything,  we  shall  be 
iiUowing  those  persons  to  be  utterly  ruined,  not  only  whose 
safety,  but  whose  advantage,  we  are  bound  to  consult.  This, 
if  we  would  form  a  correct  judgment,  is  the  one  difficulty 
which  pervades  your  whole  government.  For  to  be  disin- 
terested, to  restrain  all  one's  desires,  to  keep  a  check  upon 
one's  people,  to  maintain  an  equitable  system  of  law,  to  show 
oneself  courteous  in  inquiring  into  matters  of  business,  and 
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affiible  in  listening  and  giving'  access  to  people,  is  Lonourable 
rather  than  difficult ;  for  it  does  not  depend  on  any  JaboUTj 
but  rather  on  a  certain  inclination  and  willingness  of  mind. 

33.  How  great  distress  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  ths 
farmers  oauaea  the  allies,  we  have  learned  from  those  citizens 
of  our  own,  who  lately,  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the 
harhour-duea  of  Italy,  complained  not  so  mnch  of  the  tax 
itself,  OS  of  certain  wrongs  committed  by  the  tai- collectors. 
So  that  I  cannot  be  ignorant  what  of  happens  to  the  allies  in 
remote  districts,  when  I  hear  the  complaints  of  my  own 
countrymen  in  Italy,  That  yon  should  so  conduct  yourself 
in  such  circumstances,  as  both  to  satisfy  the  farmers,  (eap&- 
cially  if  they  made  an  unlncky  contract  for  the  revenues,)  and 
not  to  allow  the  allies  to  be  ruined,  appears  an  achievement 
worthy  of  some  divine  virtue,  that  ia,  of  your  own. 

And  in  the  first  place,  that  which  to  the  Greeks  ia  a  most 
bitter  consideration,  namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  pay  taxes, 
ought  not  to  appear  so  bitter;  because,  without  any  inter- 
ference of  the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  while  they  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  they  were  tliemaelvea,  and  of  them- 
selves, in  the  same  condition ;  and  they  have  no  right  to 
disdain  the  tiame  of  &rmer,  aa  they  themselvea  aould  not  pay 
the  tax  which  Sylla  bad,  with  perfect  fairness,  levied  upon 
them,  without  a  former.  And  that,  in  esactiug  the  taxes,  the 
Greek  formers  are  not  more  lenient  than  our  own,  may  be 
eeeu  from  this  fact,  that  a  little  while  ago  the  Caunians,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  which  had  been  made  over 
to  the  Rhodians  by  Sylla,  fled  to  the  senate  with  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  pay  tribute  to  us  rather  than  to  the  Ehodians. 
Those,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  express  any  horror  of  the 
n&me  of  farmer,  who  have  always  been  liable  to  the  payment 
of  taxes;  nor  ought  those  who  by  themselves  conld  not  pay 
the  taxes,  to  disdain  him;  nor  ought  those  to  object  to  him, 
who  have  actually  asked  for  his  appointment, 

34  Let  Asia  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  no  calamity 
of  foreign  war,  or  of  domestic  dissension,  would  have  been 
absent  from  her,  if  she  were  not  held  under  the  dominion 
of  this  country.  And  as  that  dominion  can  by  no  means  he 
upheld  without  taxes,  let  her  contentedly  purchase  for  herself 
perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity  with  a  certain  portion  of  her 
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XII.  35.  And,  if  they  wiU  endure  that  clcias  of  men,  and 
the  Qfune  of  fitnner,  with  patience,  other  grievances,  through 
your  wiadoM  and  prudence,  may  possibly  appear  lighter  to 
them.  They  may,  in  making  contracts,  regwd,  not  the  mere 
Cenaorian  law,*  but  rather  the  convenienoe  of  tranBacting 
business,  and  their  freedom  from  trouble.  You,  too,  may  do, 
what  you  have  already  done  admirably,  and  what  you  still 
are  doing,  namely,  to  take  frequeut  occasions  to  mention  how 
great  worth  there  is  in  the  farmers,  and  how  much  we  owe  to 
that  order;  so  that,  laying  aside  authority,  and  the  eiertion 
of  power  and  of  the  fasces,  you  may  bind  the  farmers  to  the 
Greeks  by  affection  and  influence.  But  you  may  also  beg  of 
those  of  whom  you  have  deserved  extremely  well,  and  who 
indeed  owe  everything  to  you,  to  allow  us,  by  good-temper 
on  their  part,  to  secure  and  maintain  that  connesion  which 
abeady  e:dfits  between  us  and  the  &rmers. 

36.  But  why  do  I  eihort  you.  to  this  course  of  conduct, 
which  you  can  not  only  pursue  of  your  own  accord  without 
directions  from  any  one,  but  have  already  to  a  great  extent 
practiEed  ?  For  highly  honourable  and  important  companies 
do  not  cea^  to  address  their  thanks  to  us,  and  this  is  the 
more  acceptable  to  me,  because  the  Greeks  do  the  same. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  unite  in  good-will  those  things  which  in 
interests,  utility,  and  almost  in  their  very  nature,  are  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  But  I  have  written  what  is  written 
above,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instnicting  you,  (for  your 
wisdom  stands  in  need  of  no  instructions  from  any  one,)  but 
because,  while  thus  writing,  the  commemoration  of  your 
TJrtues  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  although  I  have  been  more 
prolix  in  this  letter  than  I  either"  intended  or  expected  to  be. 
,'  XIII.  37.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  shall  not  cease 
.  to  exhort  you ;  nor  will  I  allow  your  praises  to  be  spoken,  as 
far  aa  shall  be  in  my  power,  with  any  abatement ;  for  all  who 
come  from  those  regions  speak  iu  such  a  manner  of  your 
virtue,  integrity,  and  hnmauitj,  as  to  make,  among  your 
great  praises,  proneness  to  anger  the  only  exception.     This 

'  The  terma  on  which  the  reveauos  of  the  provinoee  wora  let  were 
fixed  by  the  oanaore,  in  the  odiota  culled  Lr;)a  (Untoriec;  but  theno  were 
BometiniBa  modified  to  raise  the  oredLt  or  popularity  of  the  publicane. 
In  the  ceOHOnhip  of  Cato,  5BS  ^U.c,  tlia  aeuate  itself  iaterfered  to  lowet 
the  tenoB  which  his  rignur  bud  sought  to  iiupoee. — Liv.  iiiijL.  14. 
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£a.ult,  even  in  our  private  and  daily  life,  appears  to  be  that  of 
an  unsteady  and  weak  mind;  but  nothing  is  so  unseemly  as 
to  unite  the  acerbity  of  natural  ill-temper  to  supreme  power. 
For  this  reason  I  will  not  now  proceed  to  set  before  you  the 
observations  which  are  commonly  made  on  passionateness, 
both  because  I  am  unwilling  to  be  too  prolix,  and  because  you 
can  easily  learn  them  from  the  writings  of  many  authors; 
but  that  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  letter,  I  mean  that  he, 
to  whom  it  is  written^  should  be  informed  of  matters  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  I  think  that  I  ought  not  to  omit 

38.  Every  one  makes  us  almost  the  same  report,  that,  when 
ill-temper  does  not  affect  you,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
than  your  behaviour;  but  that,  when  any  one's  dishonesty 
or  perverseness  has  provoked  you,  you  become  so  excited  that 
your  natural  kindness  is  missed  by  every  one.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  so  much  any  thirst  for  glory  as  mere  circum- 
stances and  fortune  that  have  brought  us  into  that  station  of 
life  in  which  we  are,  so  that  the  conversation  of  mankind 
respecting  us  will  be  incessant,  let  us,  as  &r  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly achieve  and  succeed,  take  care  that  no  remarkable  vice 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  us.  Nor  do  I  now  insist  upon 
that  which  is  perhaps  difficult  in  every  disposition,  and  is 
certainly  so  at  our  time  of  life,  namely,  to  change  the  temper, 
and  suddenly  to  pluck  out  whatever  is  deeply  implanted  in 
the  character;  but  I  give  you  this  admonition,  that  if  you 
cannot  wholly  avoid  this  habit,  because  your  mind  is  occu- 
pied by  anger  before  reason  can  prevent  it  from  being  so 
occupied,  you  should  still  prepare  yourself  beforehand,  and 
meditate  every  day  that  you  must  resist  this  proneness  to 
anger,  and  that,  when  it  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  your 
mind,  your  tongue  must  then  be  most  carefully  restrained ; 
for  this  appears  to  me  at  times  a  virtue  not  inferior  to  that 
of  never  being  angry.  For  the  latter  is  the  consequence, 
not  merely  of  gravity  of  temper,  but  sometimes  even  of 
dulness;  but  to  restrain  your  passion  and  language  when 
you  are  provoked,  or  even  to  be  silent,  and  to  keep  your 
agitation  of  mind  and  indignation  imder  control,  although  it 
be  not  a  proof  of  perfect  wisdom,  is  certainly  an  indication  of 
no  moderate  mental  power. 

39.  In  this  respect  men  report  that  you  have  already 
become  much  more  moderate  and  gentle.     No  extremely 
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i^olent  bursts  of  passion,  no  reproaches,  no  insults,  are 
reported  to  us ;  feults  which  are  not  only  inconsistent  with 
learning  and  politeness,  but  at  variance  with  authority  and 
dignity :  for  if  our  anger  is  implacable,  it  is  extreme  rancour ; 
but  if  easily  appeased,  it  is  extreme  levity;  which,  however, 
in  a  choice  of  evils,  is  to  be  preferred  to  rancour. 

XIV.  40.  But  since  it  was  your  first  year  that  caused  the 
most  talk  on  this  subject  of  censure  (I  imagine  because 
injustice,  and  avarice,  and  insolence  in  men  occurred  to  you 
contrary  to  your  anticipation,  and  on  that  accoimt  appeared 
intolerable);-  while  the  second  year  was  much  more  quiet, 
because  habit,  and  reason,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  my  letters 
also,  have  rendered  you  more  patient  and  gentle;  the  third 
year  ought  to  be  so  corrected  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  find 
even  the  slightest  cause  for  censure  in  it. 

41.  And  now,  on  this  topic,  I  speak  to  you  not  with  ex- 
hortation and  precepts,  but  with  brotherly  entreaty,  beseech- 
ing you  to  devote  all  your  thought,  care,  and  meditation 
to  securing  the  praise  of  all  men  in  all  quarters.  If  our 
rank  in  life  were  in  a  moderate  position  for  talk  and  dis- 
cussion about  us,  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  beyond  the 
common  conduct  of  other  men,  would  be  required  of  you ; 
but  now,  by  reason  of  the  splendour  and  importance  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  unless  we  secure  the 
highest  possible  praise  from  that  province,  we  seem  scarcely 
in  a  condition  to  escape  extreme  censure.  Such  is  our  posi- 
tion, that  while  all  good  men  look  with  favour  on  us,  they  at 
the  same  time  require  and  expect  from  us  all  imaginable 
diligence  and  virtue;  but  all  the  unprincipled,  because  we 
have  engaged  in  everlasting  war  against  them,  seem  to  be 
contented  with  the  very  smallest  pretext  for  censuring  us. 

42.  Since,  therefore,  a  theatre  of  such  a  kind,  that  of  all 
Asia,  has  been  presented  for  the  display  of  your  virtues — 
a  theatre  crowded  with  a  numerous  body  of  spectators,  most 
ample  in  size,  with  an  audience  of  most  cultivated  judgment ; 
and  so  well  adapted  for  sound,  that  the  sense  and  expressions 
of  the  actors  reach  even  to  Rome ;  strive,  I  entreat  you,  and 
labour,  not  only  to  appear  worthy  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  placed,  but  even  superior  to  them  by  youi 
own  good  qualities. 

XV.  43.  And  since,  among  the  different  offices  of  the  state, 

o2 
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chance  Los  asBigned  to  me  tlie  domestic  administratioD  of  tha 
republic,  but  to  you  a  provincial  government,  if  my  part  is 
inferior  to  none,  take  care  that  youre  may  Burpaaa  that  of 
others.  At  the  same  time  reflect  that  wo  are  not  now 
labouring  for  a  reputation  as  yet  unattainod,  and  only  ei- 
pected;  but  that  we  are  striving  for  the  presorvatiou  of  one 
already  earned,  which  indeed  was  not  so  much  to  be  desired 
preTJously,  as  it  is  now  to  be  maintained  by  ub.  And  if  I 
oould  have  any  interests  separate  from  yours,  I  should  desire 
for  myself  nothing  more  honourable  than  this  position  which 
haa  been  already  acquired  by  me.  But  such  is  now  the  state 
of  aSairs,  that  unless  all  your  actions  and  expressions  in  that 
quarter  harmonize  with  mj  conduct,  1  aliall  think  that  I 
Imve  gained  nothing  by  such  toils  and  such  dangers  on  my 
part,  in  aU  of  which  you  were  a  sharer.  But  if  you  alone, 
above  all  others,  assisted  ms  in  obtaining  a  most  honourable 
fame,  you  will  now  assuredly  strive  beyond  all  others  that 
I  may  retain  it.  You  must  not  regard  only  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  men  who  are  now  living,  but  also  of  those  who 
will  hve  hereafter,  though  indeed  their  judgment  will  be  more 
just,  ae  being  free  from  all  detraction  and  malevolence. 

44.  Lastly,  you  ought  to  remember  this  too,  that  yoti  are 
not  seeking  glory  for  yourself  alone;  though,  even  were  that 
the  case,  you  would  not  neglect  it,  especially  when  yoa  had 
desired  to  consecrate  the  memory  of  your  name  by  the  most 
honourable  records;  hut  it  is  also  to  be  shared  with  m^ 
and  to  be  handed  down  to  our  children.  In  regard  to  it, 
therefore,  you  must  take  care  lest,  if  you  are  too  remiss, 
you  should  seem,  not  merely  to  have  managed  ill  for  yourself 
but  even  to  have  grudged  reputation  to  your  relations. 

XVI.  45.  These  remarks  are  not  made  with  this  view, 
that  my  words  may  seem  to  have  roused  you  when  asleep, 
but  rather  to  have  given  you  an  impulse  while  running;  tor 
you  will  always  give  all  men  cause,  as  you  have  done,  to 
praise  your  equity,  your  moderation,  your  strictness,  and 
your  integrity.  But  from  the  singular  love  which  I  hear 
you,  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  your  glory  possesses  me; 
although  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  Asia  ought  now  to  be 
as  well  known  to  you  as  his  own  private  house  is  to  eveiy 
man,  and  when  such  great  experience  is  added  to  your  excel- 
lant  natural  sense,  there  is  nothing  which  can  contribute  to 
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glory  that  you  do  not  thoroughly  appreciate,  and  that  does 
not  present  itself  daily  to  your  mind  without  exhortation 
front  any  one.  But  I,  who,  while  I  read  your  letters,  think 
that  I  am  ligteniug  to  you,  and  whilo  I  am  wnting  to  you, 
think  that  I  am  oonTereing  with  yon,  am  oonaequontly  raoat 
delighted  with  your  longest  lettei-a,  and  am  myself  often 
BOinewhat  prolix  in  addressing  you. 

46,  In  conclusion,  I  entreat  and  exhort  you,  that  na  good 
poeta  and  careful  actors  are  accustomed  to  do,  so  you,  at 
the  end  and  termination  of  your  office  and  administration, 
should  be  especially  careful,  that  this  third  year  of  your 
command  may,  like  the  third  act  of  a  play,^  appear  to  be 
the  moet  highly-finished  and  ornate  of  the  whole.  This  you 
will  do  most  easily  if  you  shall  imagine  that  I,  whom  you 
have  always  desired  to  please  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  am  always  present  with  you,  and  take  part  in  every- 
thing which  you  shall  say  and  do. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  beg  you  to  take  most  diligent 
care  of  yoiu"  health,  if  you  wish  me  and  all  your  friends  to  be 
well.     Farewell. 


LETTER  II. 


Tho  following  letter  was  writtOQ  in  the  year  after  Letter  I.    Cffisac  hnd 

begun  hia  coateata  with  tho  arifltocratre  jiarty;  and  had  brought  in 

an  agrarian  law  aubatantially  the  BBrao  aa  that  of  RulIuB  :  proposing 

anjane   other  Boactmente,  to  plant   20,000  calonints  in   the   publio 

doinun  in   Campania;  and  the  appointment  of  the  commiseionera 

to  superintend  the  distributions  of  theae  lands  was  to  be  Tested 

in  Vmaar  hiiiiaelf.     C&to  opposed  the  bill  in  the  senate,  and  Cssar 

ordered  hia  lictora  to  seize  him  and  can?  him  to  prieon,  though 

he  waa  deterred  from  executing  thia  uicDsce   by  the  indication 

of  the  whole   eenate.     Uia  colleague  Bibulue  waa  reaolute   in  hia 

opposition;  but  when  be  endeavoured  to  resiet  the  passing  of  the 

metaore  in  the  comitia,  he  waa  thrown  down  the  Btepa  of  tho  temple 

'  Wbj  does  Cieero  aay  the  third  ad,  which  is  the  middle  act  of  a 

phij  f    Does  he  loean  by  acta  those  three  parta  of  a  play  to  which  the 

poets  paid  so  much  attentinn,  the  prorodij,  epitasjs,  and  catasirfif-he,  and 

on  the  laat  of  which  they  bestowed  the  iitmoat  art  and  induntry  to 

•eonre  t^e  applause  of  the  audience  f     He  haa  used  the  same  oim- 

parison,  in  ahnoat  the  aame  words,  In  his  Cato.     If  this  explanation 

mtjafy  the  iBsmed,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  read,  as  has  bseu 

propoBBd,  KTfreinu!  or  uiii'muj,  contrary  to  the  old  copies.  — Ma(cs/iiii(i. 

Cicero  speaks  as  if  Quinlua  were  engaged  in  a  ploy  consiatins  diilj  of 

threa  acta ;  assigning  one  year  to  each  act- — Fr.  Holf^an  tus. 
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I  of  Castor  and  Polluj,  hio  Cucea  WCTe  broken,  and  be  himBelf  noil 

I  Bome  of  his  attendantfi  wounded.     Cccsar  now  released  the  fiirniors 

L  of  the  public  raTenuea  in  Asia  from  aome  of  the  conditioDs  of  their 

H  oontracts,  with  wliich  they  were  disaatiafied.     (See  preceding  Letter,) 

■  Aod  on  the  motion  of  Vatiniaa,  the  prorinoB  of  Cisalpine  Qanl  and 

H  Uljiioum  WHB  aaaignedto  bint  for  five  yean;  to  which  TraoBftlpine 

B  Onul  was  aftorWEirds  added,  through  the  influenee  of  Pompey,  itIlo 

W  married  JuUei,  Ca^Bar'a  daughter.     Ctodiua  waa  carrying  on  the  mea- 

P  sure  of  hia  Dtloption  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  openly  threatening 

I  Ctoero  with  impeachmeut.     The  consula-elect  for  the  enmidg  ysar, 

I  686  ^n.O.,  were  Aulua  QahijiiuB,  and  L.  Calpurmua  Piao,  whone 

I  daughter  Caesar  bad  J  net  married. 

I  Marcus  to  hia  brother  Quintus,  greetinff. 

I.  1.  SrATirs^  arrived  at  my  house  on  the  25th  of  October. 
Hia  arrival,  as  you  had  written  that  you  should  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  your  people  while  he  waa  away,  waa  a  disagreeable 
one  to  me.  But  aa  it  put  aside  the  eipectatioa  of  yourself 
and  that  eoncourse  of  people  which  would  have  occurred 
if*  he  had  departed  at  the  same  time  with  you,  and  had  not 
appeared  till  you  did  youraalf,  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  hap- 
pened not  altogether  disadvaatageoualy ;  for  the  talk  of  men 
is  now  exhausted,  and  expreasionB  of  thia  kind  are  uttered 
by  many, 


dtiTI 


which  I  am  glad  is  acoomplJahed  in  your  absence. 

2.  But  whereaa  he  seems  to  have  been  sent  by  you  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  in  my  opinion,  that  waa  not 
at  all  neoesBary:  for,  in  the  ftrst  place,  he  never  waa  aua- 
pected  by  me;  nor,  in  what  I  wroto  to  you  about  him,  did 
I  writ*  on  my  own  judgment ;  but  as  the  estimation  and  safety 
of  all  of  U8  who  have  joined  in  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth depended  not  only  on  truth,  but  also  on  reputation,  I 

'  A  (roodman  of  Quintus  Cicero,  and  one  who  had  had  far  too  mndp 


ar,  Od.  ii 


ioQueu 
'  The  linea  ir 

'AAA.'  del  Tita  ^wtb  fiiyay  mil  Katiir  Htfuitr 
'Ev&iS'  iKtineaeai,  /teyiXiir  ittifiiiln/y  iJiltir. 

TtuB  tranalated  by  Pope  : — 

I  deem'd  eome  godlike  giant  to  behold, 
Or  lofty  hero,  haughty,  braye,  and  bold  ; 
Not  this  weak  pigmy-wretch,  of  mean  design. 
Who  not  by  atrength  subdued  me,  but  by  wine. 


have  coDfltantly  written  to  you  the  reports  of  others,  and 
not  my  own  opinions.  How  oommon,  indeed,  and  liow  un- 
I'avonrable,  snch  reports  were,  Stiitiua  himself  learned  on  hia 
arrival ;  for  he  came  just  in  tiiike  to  hear  the  complaicts  of 
certain  peraona,  whitJh  were  made  to  me  concerning  himeelf, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  erperiencing  that  the  conversation 
of  the  disaffected  broke  forth  especially  against  his  name. 

3.  But  that  which  used  to  nnove  me  most,  was  nhen  I 
beard  that  he  had  greater  influence  with  you  than  the  gravity 
of  your  age,  or  the  prudence  requisite  for  such  a  command 
required;  (for  how  many  people  do  you  think  have  applied 
to  me  to  recommend  tbem  to  Statiust  how  many  things  do 
you  think  he  has  himself  made  known,  without  intending  it, 
ia  conversation  to  the  same  effect?)  that  did  not  please  mej 
I  warned,  advised,  deterred  you.  In  such  proceedings,  even 
if  there  is  the  greatest  fidelity  in  him,  (as,  indeed,  I  fully 
believe,  since  such  ia  your  opinion  of  him,)  yet  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  freedtnan  or  of  a  slave  having  so  much 
influence  over  you,  can  contribute  nothing  to  your  dignity. 
And  you  may  be  assured,  (for  I  feel  bound  neither  to  say 
anything  without  reason,  nor  to  suppress  anything  tiirough 
policy,)  that  Statins  has  furnished  entire  matter  for  the  eon- 
versatiou  of  those  who  seek  to  disparage  you :  previouoly,  it 
could  only  have  been  understood  that  some  persons  were 
ofTended  with  your  severity;  hut  since  he  has  been  emanci- 
pated, there  has  not  been  wantiug  to  those  who  were  offended 
a  subject  on  which  they  might  enlarge. 

II.  i.  I  will  now  reply  to  those  letters  which  L.  Cjesius 
delivered  to  me,  (whom,  as  I  understand  that  such  is  your 
wish,  I  will  ou  no  occasion  foil  to  support,)  one  of  which 
relates  to  Zeusis  of  Blandus,^  who,  you  write,  is  ui^ently 
recommended  by  me  to  you,  white  he  has  most  unques- 
tionably murdered  his  mother.  On  this  subject,  and  con- 
cerning this  whole  class  of  persons,  attend  to  a  few  wordi 
from  me,  lest  y«u  should,  perohanct^,  be  surprised  that  I  am 
become  so  solicitous  of  pleasing  tlie  Greeks.  As  I  perceived 
that  the  complaints  of  the  Greeks  had  too  much  weight, 
owing  to  the  natural  talent  of  that  nation  for  deceiving,  I 
sought  to  pacify,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  whomsoever 
I  heard  make  any  complaint  of  you.     In  the  first  place,  I 

'  A  town  of  Phtygiii. 
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soothed  the  people  of  DionjEopohs,  who  were  moat  bittar 
enemiea  of  mine;  and  their  chief  man,  Hermippua,  I  won 
over,  not  merely  by  talkiug  to  him,  but  by  admitting  him 
to  intimacy.  I  received,  with  all  the  courtesy  and  friond- 
ahip  in  my  power,  HephtBatus  of  Apamea,  and  that  most 
contemptible  of  men,  MegaiiBtna  of  Antandroa,  and  Niciafl 
of  Smyrna,  and  all  the  despicable  fellows  of  the  diatriot,  even 
Nymphon  of  Colophon.  All  this  I  did,  not  beoauae  those 
moa,  or  their  whole  nation,  gave  me  any  pleasure ;  for  I  am 
thoroughly  weary  of  their  levity,  their  flattery,  and  their 
minds  that  regard  no  duty  but  merely  time-BBrviog. 

5.  But,  to  return  to  Zeuxis,  when  he  repeated  the  very  same 
things  which  you  write,  about  a  conversation  held  by  Marcus 
Casoellius  with  him,  I  objected  to  what  he  said,  and  admitted 
the  man  to  my  intimacy.  But  I  know  not  what  strong 
desire  there  was  in  you,  when  you  say  that  you  wished,  since 
you  bad  sewn  up  two  Mysiiuna  in  a  sack  at  Smyrna,  to  give 
a  similar  example  of  your  severity  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  province,  and  therefore  desired  by  all  means  to  draw 
forth  Zeusia, — who,  if  brought  before  the  tribunal,  ought  J 
perhaps  not  to  have  been  let  go ;  but  it  was  not  necesstuy  J 
that  he  should  be  sought  out  and  enticed  by  blandishments, 
as  you  write,  before  the  court,  especially  being  a  man  of  such 
a  character,  that  I  know  him,  from  the  reports  of  his  fellow- 
citizans,  and,  every  day  more  and  more,  from  those  of  many 
other  persons,  to  be  almost  of  greater  respectability  than  his 
native  city. 

G.  But,  you  will  say,  I  am  partial  to  Greeks  only.  What)  . 
did  I  not  pacify  Lucius  CseciliuB  by  eveiy  means  i 
power!  and  what  a  man  hs  waa!  of  what  anger!  of  whi^ 
pride  1  Whom,  indeed,  esaept  Tuscenius,  whose  case  cnuno|' 
be  mended,  have  I  not  paciBedl  There  just  occurs  to 
Catienus,  a  Hckle  and  sordid  man,  though  of  the  equest 
order:  even  he  shall  be  smoothed  down.  That  jou  i 
somewhat  severe  to  his  father,  1  do  not  hlamg  you,  for  I  h 
know  that  you  acted  with  sufficient  reason.  But  what  n 
was  there  of  letters  of  such  a  character  as  you  scut  to  himfl 
telling  him  that  he  was  of  hia  own  accord  erecting  a  crosi 
himaelf,  from  which  you  ha.d  already  takeu  him  down; 
that  yon  would  now  take  care  that  he  should  be  burnt  idive 
vith  the  applause  of  the  whole  province.     Again,  what  did'' 
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J  write  to  an  unknown  CbIIow  called  Caiua  Fabius,  (for 
Tittia  Catieous  carries  alwiit  that,  letter  too,)  telling  him  that 
it  was  reported  to  ^ou  that  LiciniuB,  the  kidnapper,  with  his 
joung  chick  of  an  extortioner,  is  exactiog  tribute  ?  You 
then  ask  Fabius  to  bum  both  £ttlier  and  son  alive  if  he  can, 
and  if  not,  to  send  theia  to  you,  that  they  may  be  burnt  by 
judicial  sentence.  These  letters,  sent  doubtless  in  joke  by 
you  to  Caiua  Fabius,  if  indeed  they  are  youra  at  all,  appear, 
when  they  are  read,  to  contain  a.  barhority  of  language  cal- 
culated to  excite  odium. 

.  And  if  you  look  back  at  the  precepts  contained  in  all 
my  letters,  you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  censured  by  lae 
except  the  hittemesa  of  your  language  and  your  proneness 
to  anger,  and  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  your  care- 
lessness m  to  letters  sent  by  you.  If  in  these  matters  my 
authority  had  had  a  little  more  influence  over  you  than  either 
your  own  natural  disposition,  which  is  somewhat  too  hasty, 
a  certain  pleasure  which  you  find  in  passiouateness,  or  wit 
and  fiioetioueness  in  speaking,  there  would  really  be  nothing 
whatever  for  uh  t«  regret.  And  do  you  think  that  I  feel  only 
a  trifling  concern,  when  I  hear  in  what  estimation  Yergilius, 
and  your  neighbour  Caius  Octavius,  are  held?  for  if  you 
prefer  yourself  to  your  inland  neighbours,  the  Cilician  and 
the  Syrian,  you  do  something  very  great  1  And  it  is  a  bitter 
feeling,  that  while  those  men  whom  1  have  mentioned  are 
not  superior  to  you  in  innocence,  they  yet  surpass  you  in 
the  art  of  conciliating  good-will  j  men  who  have  never  read 
either  the  Cyrus  of  Xeuophon  or  his  Ageailaus,  kings  from 
whom,  though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  no  one  ever  heard  a 
single  harsh  word.  But  how  much  good  I  have  done  in  recom- 
mending this  conduct  to  you  fi-om  the  hrst,  1  am  not  unaware. 
III.  8.  Now  however  that  you  are  departing,  as  you  seem 

'  to  me  to  be  already  doing,  leave  behind  you,  I  entreat,  as 
pleasant  a  recollection  of  yourself  as  posHible.  You  have  au 
exceedingly  courteous  successor.  Tour  other  qualities  will 
be  much  regretted  on  his  arrival.     In  sending  letters,  as  I 

'  Ijave  often  written  to  you,  you  have  shown  yourself  too  easy. 
—  of  the  way,  if  you  can,  all  that  are  unjust,  all  that 

3  unusual  character,  all  that  are  inconsistent  one  with 
another.  Statiua  has  told  me  that  the  letters  written  to  you 
are  often  brought,  and  read  by  him,  and  that,  if  they  are 
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unjust,  you  are  informed  of  it;  but  that,  before  he  cams  ta 
you,  there  was  no  selection  of  your  letters,  though  since  that 
time  there  have  been  rolls  of  selected  letters  which  commoulj 
met  nith  reprobation.  . 

9.  On  this  subject,  indeed,  I  do  not  give  you  any  advioo  J 
now,  for  it  is  too  late,  and  you  must  be  aware  that  I  haTo' 
given  you  much  advice,  in  varioua  ways,  aud  with  great 
care.  Attend  to  that,  however,  which  I  bade  Theopompus 
tell  you,  when  I  was  reminded  of  the  circumstance  by  himgaif, 
namely,  that  by  means  of  men  well  affected  to  you,  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  letters,  as  is  easy,  may  be  put  out  of  the  way : 
in  the  first  plaoe,  those  which  are  unjust;  next,  those  which 
are  contradictory;  then  those  written  in  an  absurd  and  un- 
usual manner;  and  lastly,  all  that  are  insulting  to  any  one. 

I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  these  are  exactly  such  aa  they 
are  stated  to  be,  and  if  they  have  escaped  observation  through 
the  pressure  of  your  business,  at  least  esamine  them  now,  and 
get  rid  of  them.  I  have  read  a  letter  which  your  nomen- 
clator  Syila  was  said  to  have  written  himself,  and  which 
cannot  he  approved;  I  hava  read  some  very  angry  ones, 

10.  We  will  speak,  however,  of  the  lettera  at  a  fitting 
tima  I'or  while  I  had  hold  of  this  page,  Lucius  Flavius  the 
prtetor-elect  came  in  to  me,  a  man  with  whom  I  am  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy.  He  told  me  that  you  had  sent  letters  to 
his  agents  which  appeared  to  me  most  unreasonable,  com- 
manding them  to  take  nothing  from  the  property  which  had 
belonged  to  Lucius  Octavius  Naso,  to  whom  Lucius  F]aviuB  n  I 
heir,  until  they  had  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  CniusFundaniuB;  I 
and  that  you  had  sent  also  to  the  people  of  ApoUoaia  not  to  ■ 
allow  any  portion  of  the  property  which  had  belonged  to 
Octavius  to  be  taken  away,  until  the  debt  due  to  Fuudaniua 
was  paid.  These  things  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  probable, 
for  they  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  your  usual  prudence. 
That  the  heir  shall  take  none  of  the  property !  What  if  he 
demurs?  What  if  there  is  no  debt  at  aU  owing  1  What!  is 
the  prtetor  aecustomed  to  decide  that  there  is  a  debt  owing ! 
Whatl  (you  will  say)  shall  I  not  desire  to  serve  Fundanius  ) 
Am  I  not  his  friend )  Am  I  not  moved  with  compassion  for 
himl — No  one  more  so,  but  in  some  cases  the  path  of  law  ia 
of  such  a  character  that  there  is  no  room  for  favour.  And 
FJavius  told  me  that  it  was  ho  expressed  in  that  letter  which 
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he  affirmed  to  be  youra,  that  you.  would  either  give  the  people 
thaiLks  aa  your  friends,  or  briog  trouble  on  them  a^  enemies. 

11.  In  short,  he  wa«  greatly  concerned;  he  addressed 
vehenieat  complainta  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  entreated  me 
to  write  to  you  with  all  the  earnestness  possible ;  as  I  now 
do,  and  entreat  you  most  earaestly  again  and  again,  to  allow 
the  agents  of  Flaviua  to  use  their  own  diacretion  as  to  taking 
the  property,  and  to  write  nothing  to  the  people  of  Apollonia 
that  is  contrary  to  tho  interest  of  Flavins,  and,  besides,  to  do 
everything  to  gratify  Flavius,  and  consequently  Pompey.  I 
should,  in  truth,  be  reluctant  to  appear  to  you  over  liberal, 
because  of  your  injustice  to  him;  hut  I  entreat  you  to  leave 
of  your  own  accord  some  authority  and  some  record  of  a 
decree  or  paper  in  your  own  hand-writing,  which  may  have 
a  fevourable  bearing  on  the  business  and  cause  of  FJaviua. 
For  the  man  being  at  the  same  time  one  who  pays  me  great 
respect,  while  he  ia  tenacioua  of  his  own  rights  and  dignity, 
is  diasatiaSed  that  he  had  no  infl.uence  with  you,  either  from 
oonaiderationa  of  friendship  or  of  right.  And,  I  believe,  on 
some  occasion  or  other,  both  Pompey  and  Csesar  recommended 
Flavius's  interest  to  you,  and  Flaviua  had  written  to  you 
himself  on  the  subject,  and  bo,  I  am  sure,  did  1.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  one  thing  which  you  think  you  ought  to  do  at 
my  request,  let  this  matter  be  that  one.  If  you  have  any 
regard  for  mo,  take  care,  strive,  and  mannge,  that  Flaviua 
may  feel  all  the  gratitude  possible  both  to  yuu  and  to  me.  I 
ask  this  of  you  with  such  earnestness  that  I  cannot  ask  any- 
thing with  greater  sohcitude.  . 

IV.  12.  Aa  to  what  you  write  to  me  about  Hermias,  it 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  great  annoyance  to  me.  1  had 
written  yon  a  letter,  by  no  means  in  a  brotherly  style,  which 
1  wrote  in  excessive  anger,  when.  1  was  provoked  by  a  com- 
munication irom  Diodotus,  the  freedman  of  Lucullua,  stating 
what  I  had  heard  at  the  moment  about  the  agreement;  and 
I  wished  to  rccal  it.  This  letter,  written  in  an  unfratemal 
spirit,  you  ought  in  a  fraternal  spirit  to  forgive. 

13,  With  respect  to  Ccnsorinus  and  Antonius,  Caaaius 
and  Scffivola,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  are,  aa  you 
write,  beloved  by  them.  The  other  matters  ia  that  letter 
were  of  a  graver  character  than  I  wished :  opday  rdv  vavt, 
and  aTTof  Oavtiv. 
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Those  nmttei-B  wiU  be  more  seriouH.  My  repro 
of  affection ;  they  woi'e  not  absolutely  of  no  importance,  but 
moderate  and  light.'  I  should  never  have  thought  you  d* 
serving  of  the  very  slightest  reprehension  in  anythiug,  while 
you  were  conducting  yourself  with  the  most  rigid  propriety, 
if  we  had  not  many  enetniee.  Whatever  I  wrote  at  all  in 
the  tone  of  admonition  or  reproof,  1  wrote  from  the  ansiety 
of  my  caution,  in  which  1  still  continue,  and  shall  continue, 
and  shall  not  cease  to  press  you  to  act  in  a  similar  way. 

14.  Attains  the  Iphemian  has  applied  to  me  to  prevail  ou 
you  not  to  hinder  the  money  which  has  been  voted  for  the 
statue  of  Quintus  Pnblicenus  from  being  levied;  and  I  do 
beg  this  of  you,  and  eithort  you  not  to  allow  the  honour  of 
a  man  of  such  a  character,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
UB,  to  be  at  aU  diminished  or  obstructed  by  your  meana. 
In  the  next  place,  Licinius,  the  slave  of  .£sop  the  tragedian, 
my  great  fi'iend,  with  whose  person  you  are  acquainted,  haa 
fled;  he  was  at  Athens,  staying  with  Patro  the  Epicurean, 
as  a  free  man ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  into  Asia.  After- 
wards, a  man  called  Plato,  a  citizen  of  Sardia,  and  an  Epi- 
curean, who  is  accustomed  to  be  a  good  deal  at  Athens,  and 
who  was  at  Athens  at  the  time  when  Licinius  went  thither, 
arrested  the  man,  when  he  subsequently  learned  from  .^op'a 
letters  that  he  was  a  runaway  slave,  and  delivered  him  into 
custody  at  Epheniis ;  but  whether  he  put  him  in  the  public 
prison,  or  in  the  private  house  of  correction,  I  cotild  not  wall 
understand  from  his  letter.  As  be  is  at  Ephesus,  I  should 
wish  you,  by  pome  means  op  other,  to  search  for  the  man, 
and  use  all  your  diligence  to  bring  him  over  with  yot  " 
not  consider  of  what  value  he  is,  for  he  is  of  little  valuQ^ 
who  has  now  proved  himself  worthless ;  h\it  .(Esop  ii 
cemed  and  indignant  at  the  wickedness  and  audacity  of  thftfl 
slave,  that  you  can  do  bim  no  greater  favour  than  to  be  th»| 
means  of  his  recovering  him. 

v.  15.  Attend  now  to  what  you  are  most  desirous  to  hear.J 

'  This  is  mtber  obBcuro.    Mauutius  interprets  it,  tbat  tbe  meauuig.'l 
af  tha  Qreek  quotationB  in  the  letter  which  Ciueru  repented  of.  waa,  | 
— Lot   ua   keep  the  veasBl  stnught   on  bar  courfle ;    if   wb   fail,    " 
cMi  die  but  once.     And  now  he  aajB,  the  iidvico  which  I  am  giving 
you  IB    of  greater  consequence    than  the  affairs  .which  impelled  me 
then  to  use  that  language,  in  wliich  deapandencj  was  mingled   with 
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The  repulilic  we  Lave  utterly  lost;  inaomucb,  that  Cato, 
a  young  man  of  no  wisdom,  but  still  a  Boman  citizen  and 
a  Cato,  Bcarcely  escaped  with  hiB  life,  because,  when  he  waa 
resolved  to  impeach  Gabiuius  for  corruption,  Mid  the  pnetors 
would  not  grant  access  for  some  days,  or  give  him  any  oppor- 
ttiuity  of  addreBsing  them,  he  made  bia  way  to  the  rostrum, 
and  called  Pompey  a  "private  dictator."  Nothing  was  ever 
more  nearly  happening,  than  that  he  should  be  killed.  From 
this  circumstance  jou  may  see  what  the  state  of  the  whole 
republic  must  be.  , 

16.  Still  men  are  not  likely  to  be  wanting  to  my  own 
ause.'  They  make  professionH  of  adherence  to  me  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and  offer  themselves,  and  make  promieea. 
In  truth,  I  am  in  the  greatest  liopes,  and  even  in  greater 
confidence.  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  tlie  upper-hand.  I 
feel  confident  that  I  need  fear  no  mi^ortune  in  this  state  of 
a^ira.  But  still  this  is  the  condition  of  things.  If  Clodius 
impeaches  me,  all  Italy  will  throng  around  me  to  secure  my 
coming  off  with  increased  glory ;  but  if  he  attempts  to  carry 
his  point  by  violence,  I  then  hope  that  wo  shall  resist  Iiim 
with  force,  not  only  through  the  efforts  of  our  friends,  but 
even  those  of  atrangera.  All  noen  promise  me  the  aid  of 
themselves,  and  their  friends,  and.  freedmen,  and  slaves,  and 
even  of  their  money.  Our  ancient  band  of  worthies  glows 
with  zeal  and  love  for  me.  If  in  times  past  any  of  them 
have  been  at  all  alienated,  or  cool,  they  now,  from  hatred 
to  these  kings,^  unite  themselves  with  the  good  citizens. 
Pompey  promises  everything,  and  so  does  Cksot;  whom  I 
trust  so  iir  as  to  abate  nothing  of  my  own  preparation.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people  elect  are  my  friends ;  the  consuls 
ehow  themselves  in  a  very  fevourahle  fight.  I  find  the  prsetora 
most  escelleot  friends,  and  moat  energetic  citizens,  especially 
Domjtius,  Nigidius,  Memmiua,  and  Lentulusj  I  find  the 
others*  also  good,  but  these  particularly  so.  Study  there- 
fore to  cherish  much  courage  and  good  hope.  Of  everytlung, 
however,  which  takes  place  fix>m  day  to  day  I  will  keep  you 
cuntiDually  informed. 

'  The  attack  wiUi  which  Clodius  was  tbreat«uiiiB  him, 

'  The  trimntira. 

»  There  were  eight  prtetore  altogathor. 


LETTER  III. 
Tbis  letUr  wan  written  in  the  next  ye^,  696  A.ir.c.  Clebot,  o 
expiration  of  hia  aonsulBbip,  did  not  depart  at  once  for  bis  provinca, 
but  remained  outside  the  cit;  vritli  liis  legions.  Clodina,  tlirougli  big 
inSueuce,  obtained  the  tribuneehip,  and  haviDg  won  over  the  consul* 
b;  bia  promiseH,  began  a  set  of  revolutionary  measures ;  introducing 
a  bill  to  limit  the  power  of  the  oeneora,  and  anotber  to  reotora  the 
oolleges  or  guilds  wblch  bad  been  auppreesed  a  few  years  before ;  and 
a  Uiird  to  repeal  tbe  Lex  Mim  FuSa,  whi<:h  ^ave  the  cohbuIs  a  power 
of  disBolving  the  eomitia  W  declaring  tbe  auspices  imfavounble. 
Having  strengthened  bimself  by  these  measures,  be  proceeded  in  hia 
tbreateued  attiok  upon  Cicero.  Ccesar  offered  bim  one  of  his  Cam- 
panian  cotumiuionershipB  as  a  means  of  withdisvring  in  honour  for 
a  while ;  or  a  lieutenancy  in  Gaul  nnder  himself ;  but  he  refused 
these  oSera,  tniatitjg  to  the  attachment  of  the  people  and  Pompey. 
When  he  found  them  likely  to  fail  him,  he,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate  and  knights,  put  on  black  Kannanta,  as  a  dreaa  of  suppli- 
cntion  i  and  Cicero  made  personal  application  to  Pisa  for  hie  protea- 
tiou-  At  laet^  in  the  hegiunin^  of  April,  by  the  adTiceof  hia  &iaTjds, 
Cicero  withdrew  &om  the  city,  taking  an  image  of  Minerva,  and 
placing  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitulinus  as  a  deposit 
this  letter  was  writteD  while  he  was  in  exile  at  Tbeaaaloniun. 

Marcjis  to  his  brother  Quintus,  (/reding. 
I,  1.  Ms  brother,  my  brother,  my  brother,  were  you  afraid  | 
that,  under  the  influence  of  some  angry  feeling,  I  had  sent  to 
you  elaves  without  any  letters;  or  that  I  was  even  uawtlliug 
to  BOB  you!  I  angry  with  youl  How  could  I  have  \ 
angry  with  youl  I  dare  say ;  for  you,  I  suppose,  have  crushed 
me;  your  euemioB,  your  unpopularity  has  ruined  me;  and  it 
IB  not  I  who  have  miserably  undone  you.  That  couBulBhip  i 
of  mine,  so  much  extolled,  has  torn  from  me  you,  my 
children,  my  country,  my  fortunes;  would  that  it  may  bavo 
taken  nothing  from  you  but  me  alone  1  But  certainly,  on 
your  part,  everything  honourable,  agreeable,  has  befallen  me, 
from  me  there  arises  to  you  only  sorrow  for  my  ill-fortune, 
fear  for  your  own,  regret,  grief,  aud  sehtude.  Could  I  bo  un- 
willing to  see  you  J  Nay,  I'ather  1  was  unwilling  to  be  seen 
by  yoa^     For  you  would  not  have  seen  your  brother;  jou 

'  Quintua  waa  just  quitting  Mb  government  in  Asia,  and  returning  to 
Eome,  whsre  bis  enemies  wore  preparing  to  impeach  hiiu.  Ha  pro- 
posed to  come  out  of  his  nay  to  Thesaalunica,  to  see  bia  brotber;  but 
Cicero  urged  bim  rather  to  hastou  tn  Rome.  Be  eaya  to  Atticus,  (Ep. 
iiL  19,)  that  it  WAS  nocsssarjr  for  Ids  brotber  "to  hasten  to  Rome  wi^ 
all  speed,  Isst  aaj  iujury  ahould  Iw  dune  to  him  in  his  absence,"  .  .  . 
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would  not  have  seen  him  whom  you  had  left,  him  whom  you 
had  known,  him  to  whom,  weeping,  you  had  bidden  farewell, 
joureelf  weeping,  of  whom  you,  when  departing,  had  taken 
leave,  after  he  had  attended  you  some  way  on  your  journey: 
you  would  have  seen  not  even  a  trace  or  image  of  him,  but 
a  sort  of  effigy  of  a  breathing  corpse.  And  I  wish  that  you 
had  rather  seen  or  heard  that  I  was  dead ;  1  wieh  that  I  had 
left  you  surviving,  not  only  my  life,  but  my  dignity. 

2.  But  I  call  alt  the  gods  to  witneES,  that  I  have  been  re- 
called from  death  by  this  single  expression  alone,  that  all  men 
declared  that  a  part  of  your  life  also  was  laid  up  in  my  life. 
I  have  therefore  erred  and  acted  wrongly:  for  if  1  had  died, 
my  death  of  itself  would  have  been  an  ample  proof  of  my  love 
and  affection  for  you;  but  I  have  been  the  cause,  that  though 
I  am  alive,  you  are  without  me,  and  that  while  I  am  alive, 
you  are  iu  need  of  tj^  assistance  of  others;  and  that  my 
voice  is  silent  above  alTiu  our  domestic  dangers,  after  having 
often  been  a  protection  against  perils  which  did  not  at  all 
affect  ourselves.  For  as  to  the  fact  of  slaves  having  cume 
to  you  without  any  letters,  since  you  see  it  did  not  happen 
through  anger,  the  cause  was  assuredly  indolence,  and  an 
infinite  multitude  of  sorrows  and  miseries. 

3.  With  what  sorrow  do  you  think  that  these  very  words 
are  written]  with  as  much  as  I  know  that  you  read  them. 
Can  I  ever  cease  to  think  of  joo,  or  ever  think  of  you  without 
tearal  For  when  I  regret  your  absence,  is  it  a  brother  alone 
that  I  am  regrettingi  Nay,  I  rather  regret  one  who  is 
Almost  a  contemporary  in  i^ection;^    a  son  in  reverential 

"Thererore  I  preferred  that  he  Hbauld  haatpa  to  Rome,  inatead  of 
cofniog  to  see  me ;  and  at  Che  saine  time,  [for  I  will  tell  the  ptaio  truth, 
bj  wlucii  jDu  wilt  be  able  to  see  the  greatnosB  of  m;  dietress,)  I  could 
Dot  bring  my  mind  to  see  htm  who  is  ao  greatly  attached  Co  me  in  such 
trouble ;  nor  to  exhibit  to  him  my  own  mieery  and  grief,  and  the  utter 
niin  of  my  fortuoB;  nor  could  I  eDdura  to  be  seen  by  him.  And  I 
feared,  too,  what  no  doubt  would  have  been  the  cade,  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  tear  himself  from  me."  This  iett«r  to  Atticua  boara  the  suae 
dtte  as  the  one  in  the  text  to  Qulntua. 

'  Suavitate  propc  a^ttalem.  Cicero's  moaniiig  (if  tbo  text  be  aa 
Cicero  wrote  it)  seems  to  be,  that  his  brother  ie  almost  hia  equal,  not 
merely  in  length  of  Ufe,  but  in  length  of  affection.  Uarcua  baa  loved 
Qatntns  longer  than  Quintus  has  loved  Marcus,  becauee  Marcus  lovod 
QniDtos  in  bis  infancy  before  Quintus  could  return  hia  love.  In  saying 
tiiia.  I  have  some  doubt  whether  I  am  giving  the  right  sense  to  either 
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obedience;  a  father  in  wisdom.  What  has  ever  been  agroeablf 
to  me  without  you,  or  to  you  without  me  1  Why  need  I  add 
that  at  the  same  time  I  rE'gret  the  absence  of  my  daughter! 
A  maiden  of  what  afiectioD,  what  modesty,  what  ability  I  the 
image  of  my  own  countenance  and  conversation  and  disposi 
tion.  Why  need  I  add,  that  I  regret  alao  my  son,  that  moal 
graceful  youth,  and  most  dearly  loved  by  me!  whom  I.  like 
a  cruel  and  hard-hearted  man,  dismissed  from  my  embrace, 
a.  youth  of  greater  wisdom  than  I  could  have  wished;  for  the 
unhappy  boy  had  sense  to  feel  what  waa  going  on.  Why  too 
should  I  speak  of  your  son,  your  own  image,  whom  my  boy 
Cicero  botii  loved  as  a  brother  and  respected  even  as  an  eldw 
brother)  Why  should  I  observe  that  I  did  not  permit  that 
most  miserable  woman,  my  moat  faithful  wife,  to  attend  me 
in  my  esOe,  in  order  that  ttere  might  be  some  one  to  protect 
the  relics  left  from  our  common  Kamity,  our  common 
children  1 

i.  But  still,  I  did  write  you  a  letter,  in  such  a  way  as 
I  could,  and  gave  it  to  Philogonus  your  freedman,  and  I 
imagine  that  it  was  subsequently  delivered  to  you;  in  which 
I  continued  to  exhort  and  entreat  you,  as  your  slavea  told 
you  in  the  verbal  message  which  they  gave  you  from  me,  to 
go  straight  to  Some,  and  to  go  with  speed.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  I  wished  you  to  be  there  to  protect  yourself,  in  case 
there  were  still  any  enemies  of  ours  whose  cruelty  waa  not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  me;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  I  dreaded  the  lamentations  which  must 
have  broken  out  at  our  meeting,  and  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured your  departure ;  I  feared  too  that  very  thing  which 
you  mention  in  your  letter,  that  you  would  not  have  been 
able  to  tear  yourself  from  mo.  For  these  reasoiis,  this  great 
misfortune  of  not  seeing  you  at  all,  than  which  it  does  not 

nuiviftu  or  aqvatU.  But  we  can  IiEudly  take  ccquiUit  ia  the  secBS  of 
"  equal,''  foi'  Cicero  would  have  offered  poor  praise  to  hia  brother  if  he 
bad  said,  to  Mm.  '*  You  are  aJm«>e  luy  equal  Id  mavitiu."  "  Suavitaa," 
eaji  Maleapina,  "  eat  inter  aniicoe."  But  the  BouudnesB  of  the  text  ia 
extremely  doulitful.  Tba  old  editions  have  laavilale  prope  agvalaa, 
prnpe  /ratrem;  the  modem  editors  omit  prope  fratrtot.  Lambinu* 
would  road  tuamtaiefralteia,  Eeiaifl  prope  aqaaltm,  which  Qruter  oalli 
a  frigid  emendation,  but  which  would  matniolly  improve  the  passage, 
j^tale,  however,  is  by  no  moans  DBcesaajy ;  for,  if  it  were  omittodi 
cC^iUU  would  still  be  takau  in  the  genie  at ''  equal  in  age." 
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ssible  for  any  more  painful  and  bitter  grief  to  have 
befeJlen  affectionate  and  demoted  brothers,  was  less  bitter  and 
iesB  distressing  than  our  meetiug  and  our  eeparation  would 
have  been. 

5.  Now,  if  you  can,  do  what  I,  who  have  always  appeared 
to  you  to  be  a  man  of  fortitude,  cannot;  raise  and  strengthen 
youreaif  if  there  is  any  contest  to  be  encountered.  I  hope, 
if  my  hope  has  any  weight,  that  your  own  integrity,  and  the 
affection  which  the  city  bears  you,  and  even  pity  for  me,  will 
bring  you  some  proteotioo.  But  if  you  find  yourself  free 
from  that  danger,  you  will  do,  1  am  sure,  anything  which 
you  shall  think  possible  lu  be  done  in  my  behalf.  On  this 
subject  many  of  my  friends  write  me  many  letters,  and  show 
that  they  still  entertain  hopes;  but  I  myself  do  not  see  clearly 
what  tu  hope,  as  my  enemies  have  very  great  power;  and  of 
my  friends,  some  have  deserted  me,  and  some  have  even 
betrayed  me,  na  they  fear  perhaps  in  my  return  a  reproof  to 
their  own  wickedness.  But  what  is  the  real  position  of  affairs 
in  that  respect,  I  should  wish  yoo  to  examine  thoroughly, 
and  to  let  me  know.  For  myself,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  if  you  shall  see  that  there  is  danger  to  be 
met,  I  will  continue  to  live;  longer  than  that  I  cannot  eiist: 
for  no  prudence  and  no  learning  has  power  enough  to  endure 
such  a  weight  of  sorrow. 

6,  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  more  honourable  and 
a  more  useful  opportunity  of  dying,  but  I  not  only  let  that 
slip,  but  many  other  things  too;  but,  if  I  chose  to  waste 
time  in  lamenting  what  is  past,  I  should  be  doing  nothing 
but  inoreaaiag  your  sorrow,  and  eshibiting  roy  own  folly. 
What,  however,  neither  ought  to  be  done  nor  can  he  done, 
a  for  me  to  remain  in  so  miserable  and  dishonourable  an  ex- 
istence as  this  any  longer  than  the  chance  of  an  opportunity 
of  serving  you  or  any  well-grounded  hope  shall  require ;  so 
that  I,  who  waa  formerly  moat  happy  in  my  brother,  in  my 
children,  my  wife,  my  resources,  and  even  in  respect  of  riches,' 
and  in  dignity,  authority,  repute,  and  Ihvour,  not  inferior 
to  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  esisted,  now,  in  these 
tirushed  and  ruined  circumstances,  am  no  longer  able  even  to 
lament  myself  and  my  friends, 

'  Benert  ipso  pecwiia,      P«ul  Mtnutiua   wonld  leaA,  gtnvt  ipa» 
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7.  Why,  therefore,  have  you  written  to  me  about  any  h 
of  exchange  1  As  if  your  resources  did  not  now  eupport  n 
iu  which  very  matter,  miserable  that  I  am,  I  both  eee  a; 
feel  how  great  an  error  I  have  committed :  while  you  havfl  3 
to  satisfy  those  in  whose  debt  you  are,  out  of  your  own  ] 
meaos  and  those  of  your  son,  I  have  squandered  to  no  pur-  | 
pose  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  in  your  name.  But  ] 
Btill,  the  sum  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letters  Ima  been  ' 
paid  to  Mark  Antony,  and  the  same  amount  to  Ctepio.  And 
what  I  have  with  me  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  objects  which  ' 
I  have  in  view ;  for  whether  I  am  restored,  or  whether  I  am 
forced  to  abandon  all  hope,  I  want  nothing  more  here;  and 
as  for  you,  if  perchance  any  annoyance  should  arise,  I  advise 
you  to  apply  to  Crasaus  and  to  Calidius. 

8.  How  much  trust  may  he  placed  in  Hottensius  I  do  not 
know.  He  treated  me  with  the  greatest  possible  dishonesty 
and  treachery,  though  with  the  greatest  preteuoes  of  affection, 
and  with  unremitting  attention  day  after  day,  Arrins  being 
also  in  league  with  him ;  and  it  was  from  Iieing  deceived  by 
their  advice,  and  promises,  and  rccommecdations,  that  I  fell 
into  this  misfortune.  But  you  will  take  no  notice  of  this, 
that  they  may  not  injure  you ;  only  be  on  yoiiv  guard  on 
this  point,  (and  with  this  view  I  would  have  you  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Hortensius  himself  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  PomponiuB,)^  that  that  verao^  which  was  quoted 
against  you  with  reference  to  the  Aurelian  law,  when  you 
were  a  candidate  for  the  radileship,  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  false  wituess.  For  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  so  much 
afraid  of  as  that,  when  men  find  out  how  much  pity  for  me, 
your  prayers,  and  a  regard  for  your  safety,  is  likely  to  excite, 
they  will  oppose  you  with  greater  violence. 

0.  I  believe  that  Messala  is  well  affected  towards  you;  and 
I  think  that  even  Pompey  pretends  to  be  so  ;  but  I  wish  that 
you  may  have  no  occasion  to  esperience  this.  And  1  would 
pray  to  the  goda  that  you  might  not,  if  they  had  not  given 

■  TitUB  Pomponiua  AWicua. 

'  Cicero  wbb  afraid,  I  iioagina,  that  hin  brother  Quintua  might  be 
nccused  of  bribery,  bocauae.  when  ho  wmi  a,  cRDdidati)  for  the  icdilenhip, 
hs  had  given  awn;  money  cootrary  to  tho  lane;  on  which  occaeion  some  | 
vetHs  had  been  quoted  about  bun,  in  reference  to  the  Aurehan  law, 
touohiog  upon  bribery.  We  ma;  auppoae  that  b;  the  Aurolinn  law 
■ome  proviiions  were  made  regardinjj  bribery. — Paul  Manatiia, 
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up  attending  to  my  prayers.  But  still,  I  do  pray  that  they 
may  be  content  with  the  infinite  niiafortunes  which  have  fallen 
upon  me;  in  which,  however,  there  ia  not  only  no  diabonour 
from  wickedness,  but  ray  whole  sorrow  is  that  most  severe 
puniahments  are  inflicted  upon  tte  most  virtuous  aotiona. 

10,  Why,  mybrother,needIreconimfindtoyoumy  daiighter 
and  youra,  and  my  Lttle  Cicero  t  One  of  my  sorrows  is  that 
their  orphaned  state  will  cause  you  no  less  grief  than  it 
causes  me.  But,  as  long  as  you  are  safe,  they  will  not  be 
orphans.  As  to  the  rest,  so  may  some  safety  be  granted  me, 
and  an  opportunity  of  dying  in  my  native  land,  as  tears 
suffer  me  to  write  no  more.  I  would  have  you  also  take 
care  of  Terentia,  and  write  me  an  answer  with  a  fiiU  account 
of  everything.  Keep  up  your  courage  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  circumstancea  will  allow, 

Dated  on  the  13th  of  June  at  ThesBalonica. 


^farcv^  to  his  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 

1.  I  BSTRBiT  you,  my  brother,  if  you  and  all  my  friends  are 
involved  in  my  individual  ruiuj  do  not  attribute  it  to  any 
dishonesty  or  evil-doing  of  mine,  but  rather  to  my  impru- 
dence and  ill-fortune.  There  is  no  error  on  my  p^  except 
that  I  have  believed  those  men,  by  whom  I  thought  it  would 
be  impioiuj  for  me  to  be  deceived,  or  even  for  whose  very 
interests  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous.  But 
every  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends — every  one  moBt 
nearly  connected  with  me,  and  moat  dear  to  me,  either 
feared  for  himself  or  envied  me;  and  so,  wretched  that  I 
waa,  I  bad  nothing  but  the  good  faith  of  my  friends.  *  •  * 
My  own  prudence  was  at  fault. 

2.  But  if  your  own  ianooenoe,  and  the  pity  which  men  feel, 
sufficiently  protect  you  at  this  moment  from  annoyance,  you 
no  doubt  see  clearly  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  safety  left 
for  me.  For  Pomponiua  and  Seatius,  and  my  friend  Piso, 
have  hitherto  detained  me  at  Theasalonica,  as  they  prevented 
me  from  departing  to  a  grea.ter  distance  from  the  city,  on 

d2 
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accouttt  of  I  know  not  what  changes;  but  I  looked  for  scms 
result,  more  because  of  th«ir  letters,  than  from  any  well- 
founded  hope  of  my  own.  For  what  could  I  hope,  with  my 
enemy  in  full  power,  under  the  rule  of  my  detractors,  wilii 
my  friondB  faithleas,  and  numbers  envious  of  me  1 

3.  Of  fbo  new  tribunes  of  the  people/  Sestius  indeed  is  fidl 
cf  wishes  to  serve  me,  and  ao,  as  I  hope,  are  Curias,  Milo, 
FadiuB,  and  Fabriciusj  though  Clodius  is  most  bitter  against 
a  man  who,  even  when  out  of  office,  will  be  able  to  exert  the 
same  power  to  stir  up  the  assembly :  and  then,  some  ona 
will  also  be  prepared  to  interpose  his  veto. 

i.  These  things  were  not  set  before  me  when  I  was  leaving 
the  city,  but  I  was  constantly  told  that  I  should  be  brought 
back  in  three  days  with  the  greatest  honour.  How  did  you 
act  then)  you  will  ask  me. — How)  Many  things  came 
together  to  disturb  my  minii ;  the  sudden  defection  of 
Pompey,  the  alienation  of  the  consuls,  also  that  of  the 
prsetors,  the  fears  of  the  fiurmera  of  the  public  revenues,  the 
dread  of  civil  war.  The  tears  of  my  friends  prevented  me 
from  going  forth  to  encounter  death;  a  course  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  best  suited  to  my  honour,  and  the 
best  calculated  to  afford  me  a  refuge  from  my  intolerable 
miseries.  But  on  this  subject  I  wrote  to  you  in  that  letter 
which  I  gave  to  Phaethon.  Now,  since  you  too  are  sunk 
down  into  such  grief  and  perplexity  as  no  one  else  ever 
suffered,  if  the  pity  of  men  can  afford  any  relief  in  our 
common  calamity,  you  will  certainly  gain  an  incredible 
advantage;  but  if  we  are  utterly  ruined  (alas,  me!)  then 
I  shall  have  been  the  destruction  of  all  my  friends,  to  whom 
I  was  previously  no  di^:race. 

5.  But  do  you,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  esamine  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  it 
thoroughly,  and  write  me  the  exact  truth,  as  the  at&te  of  the 
time  with  reference  to  me,  and  not  as  your  affection  for  me, 
dictates.  I  will  cling  to  life  as  long  as  I  shall  tbink  that  it 
is  for  your  advantage,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  any 
hope;  you  will  know  Sestius,  who  is  most  friendly  to  me; 
and  I  imagine  you  will  wish,  for  your  own  sake,  to  know 

'  The  olsction  of  tribanea  tao!k  place  in  the  middle  of  Julj,  and  Ihii 
letter  Raa  appuj-eutly  vnitte:  toaa  sftorwards,  in  the  uuoe  year  aa  tbf 
preceding  oae, 
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Lentulus,  who  is  going  to  be  consul ;  although  facts  are  more 
stubborn  things  than  words.  You  will  see  fully  what  is 
required,  and  what  is  the  state  of  affidrs ;  if  no  one  shall  despise 
your  solitary  condition  and  our  common  distress,  something 
will  be  able  to  be  effected  by  you,  or  else  not  by  any  means. 
But  if  your  enemies  begin  to  attack  you,  do  not  be  idle ; 
for  against  me  they  will  not  proceed  with  swords,  but  with 
law-suits.  However,  I  trust  that  there  may  be  nothing  of 
this.  I  entreat  you  to  write  me  fhll  information  of  every- 
thing; and  to  think,  if  you  please,  that  there  is  in  me  less 
courage  or  wisdom  than  before,  but  not  lem  Icve  and  affectior 
foryoiL 


CICECIOS  LETTEBd 


LETTER  I. 

Thia  letter  vas  vritten  at  the  end  of  the  jear  697  A.TT.a,  in  the  oons 
Rhip  of  Lentulua  Spintlier  and  Metellua  Nepos.  Cii»ro  had  nevor 
been  formally  bttnuhed  ;  for  though  Cloditu  had  prevailed  to  inter- 
dict him  frum  fire  and  water,  he  yet  did  not  propose  any  Tote  Uwt 
he  should  be  banlshod,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  have  his  name  removed 
from  the  roll  of  the  senate.  He  ilid  indeed  destroy  bis  house,  uid 
dedieate  the  site  to  the  goddess  Liberty  j  and  the  consols  seized 
.7  Tascnlan  villa ;  bat  BtSl  no  legal  sentence  had  ever  bean  pro- 
iluiunaed  against  him.  At  tho  end  of  tbe  year  696,  when  hie  enemy 
fiso,  the  lat«  consul,  was  coming  to  Macedonia,  ivhich  bad  beea 
allotted  to  him  as  his  proviace,  Cicero  moved  to  Dyrrhachium.  in 
order  to  be  nearer  Italy,  where  his  brother,  and  Poraponiua  Attious 
(mentioned  in  the  last  letter),  vrere  making  great  exertions  to  render 
the  people  fKTOurahle  to  his  return.  Pompej  had  become  alienated 
from  Clodioi  by  bis  violenco  and  insolence ;  and  Lentulus,  one  of 
the  consuls,  was  vhoUy  devoted  to  Cicero.    The  consuls  formally 

Eropoaod  that  Cicero  abould  be  invited  to  retu^  One  of  the  tri< 
unes,  Serranua,  prarentod  the  formal  adoption  of  any  such  measure 
for  a  time;  but  in  August  it  vriiE  carried,  and  in  September  Cicero 
raturaed  to  Home,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations.  He 
immediately  began  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  Pompey,  by  pro- 
posiog  his  appointment  to  an  extraordinary  commiiraion  for  supplying 
..._  _!: i.!.i I ..  I'.i. J !._  .    -a  (jg  lutneeU 


the  city,  wMch  w 
accepted  a  subordinate  c 
the  Palatine  hRl  wus  reatorad  t 
illegally  and  informally  conaacn 
to  bim  to  rBcompenBe  blm  to 
jiafied  with  tbe  ami 


t  for  tha  e 


Philippus. 


mng  year 


irsbip.  The  site  of  his  house  oi 
bim,  it  being  declared  to  have  been 

:ed ;  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted 
bis  other  losses,  though  Cicero  was 

lint  of  compensation.  The  consuli- 
Lentulns  Mircellinus,  and  Maroiat 


Mareiii  to  his  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 

1.  Thq  letter  which  jou  xeaA  I  had  written  in  the  momin 

but  Licinius  acted  with  kiad  consideration  in  ooming  to  n 

ill  the  evening  as  soon  cis  the  senate  was  ndjoumed,  in 

that,  if  I  chose,  I  might  write  you   an  account  of  all  t 

had  taken  pkoa.     The  senate  was  more  nnmerona  tbsn  \ 
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had  thought  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  mtntli  of 
December,  close  upon  tbe  festival  dajs.^  Of  the  men  of 
consular  d^nitj,  we  were  there  ourselvea,  aud  the  two  con- 
suls-elect; and  Puhlius  ServiliiiB,  and  Marcus  LuuuUua,  aud 
Lepidus,  and  Volcatiiia,  aud  Glabrio,  prtetors.  We  certMuly 
were  a  very  numoroua  assembly,  in  all  about  two  hundred. 
LupuB  had  excited  our  eipectatioas ;  he  diacuased  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Campanian  land  with  sufficient  accuracy.  He 
was  listened  to  with  profcund  silence.  You  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  Eubject.  He  did  not  pass  over  a  single  one  of  our 
actions.  Some  sharp  tilings  were  said  against  Caius  Ceesar; 
some  insulting  observations  were  made  ou  Gellius :  and  socne 
Mpoatulatious  addressed  to  Pompey  in  his  absence.  When 
he  had  summed  up  the  whole  matter  at  a  late  hour,  he  said 
he  would  not  aak  us  for  our  votes,  lest  he  should  lay  on  us 
the  burden  of  inourring  any  one's  enmity;  from  the  reproaches 
which  had  been  uttered  on  previous  oocaaions,  and  from  the 
present  silence,  be  was  well  aware  what  the  feelings  of  tlie 
senate  were.  Immediately  he  began  to  adjourn  the  senate. 
Then  Marcellinus  said,  "Do  not,  Lupus,  from  our  Bilence 
attempt  to  judge  what  on  this  occaaiou  we  either  approve 
or  disapprove;  I,  as  far  as  I  nsyself  am  concerned,  and  I 
believe  that  the  same  feelings  influence  the  rest,  am  silent, 
beoftuae  I  do  not  think  that,  as  Pompey  is  absent,  it  is 
proper  for  the  question  of  the  Campanian  land  to  be  dis- 
cussed." Then  be  said  that  he  hud  no  wish  to  detain  the 
senate  any  longer. 

2.  Itacilius  rose,  and  began  to  make  a  motion  with  respect 
to  the  threatened  impeachments.  And,  first  of  all,  he  asked 
Marcellinua's  opinion.  He,  after  having  complained  with 
great  bitterness  of  the  conflagrations,  and  murders,  and 
atonings  perpetrated  by  Clodius,  gave  his  >piuion  that  he 
himself  should  assign  the  judges  by  lot  with  the  assistance 
of  the  city  prietor;  that  when  the  business  of  assigning  of 
the  judges  was  finished,  the  comitia  should  be  held;  and  that 
whoever  ofiered  any  obstacle  to  the  tribunals  would  act  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  republic  After  bis  opinion  had 
been  received  with  great  approbation,  Caius  Cato  spoke  against 

'  From  the  middle  of  DacambBr  *o  tbe  end  of  the  yesr,  the  whols 
time   waa   takeu  up  with   the   diffepeiit  EeatiTals, — Saturnalia,  Opalia 
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ilamationa  from  ■ 

it   the   comitia  1 


it,  and  so  did  C!aasiiis,  calling  forth  great  acclami 

the  senate,  as  ho   expressed  his  opinion  that   tl 

ought  to  take  precedence  of  the  irapeachmente.     Philippus 

agreed  with  Leutulus. 

3.  Afterwards  Kaoilius  asked  me  my  opiaion,  first  of  all  tiie 
Benatora  out  of  office.  I  made  a  long  speech  about  the  whole 
frenzy  and  piratical  wickedness  of  Fublius  Clodiua;  I  accused 
him  as  if  he  had  beea  on  his  trial,  with  incessant  and  tavoui^ 
able  TQurmurs  of  assent  from  the  whole  senate.  Severus 
Autistius  praised  tny  speech  at  tolerable  length,  and  in  lan- 
gu^e  far  from  ineloqnent;  and  he  supported  the  cause  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  said  that  be  should  always  consider 
it  of  the  greatest  iniportauce.  That  opinion  was  adopted. 
Then  Clodiua.  when  he  waa  asked  his  opinion,  began  to  take 
up  all  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  speech;  he  declared  in 
furious  language,  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  Raciliua  in 
a  most  insulting  and  discourteous  manner.  And  then  his 
factions  mob  on  a  sudden,  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  on  the  steps,  raised  a  very  great  disturbance,,  beiu^ 
excited,  I  imagine,  against  QuintuB  Sextilius,  and  the  friendu 
of  Milo.  The  fear  of  this  uproar  spreading  abroad,  we  im- 
mediately broke  up,  with  great  complaints  from  all  parties. 

You  have  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  one  day.     The 
rest  of  the  business,  I  imagine,  will  be  postponed  till  the- 
laooth  of  January.     Of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  we  find 
Kacilius  by  far  the  best.     Antistius,  too,  seems  likely  to 
friendly  to  us.     As  for  Plancins,  he  is  wholly  devoted  to 
If  you  love  me,  be  very  considerate  aad  careful  how  you  ] 
to  sea  in  the  month  of  December. 


LETTER  11. 
Marcus  to  Am  bi-atker  Quinlui,  greeting, 
1.  It  is  not  from  pressure  of  business,  with  which,  hov 
ever,  I  am  pretty  much  hindered,  but  from  a  slight  attaol 
of  weak  eyes,  that  I  am  led  to  dictate  this  letter,  instead  o 
writing  with  my  own  hand,  as  I  usually  do  to  you.  Asi 
in  the  first  place  I  excuse  myself  to  you  in  the  very  par- 
ticular in  which  I  accuse  you ;  for  no  one  has  ever  yet  a^od 
me,  "  Whether  I  wished  to  send  anything  to  Sai-diniaJ"  bub 
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I  suppose  you  often  find  people  ask  you,  "Wbether  you 
wish  to  send  anything  to  Rome  V  As  to  what  you  wrote  tu 
n  the  name  of  Lentulus  and  Sestiua,  1  Epoke  on  that 
matter  with  Cincius,  However  the  business  stands,  it  ia 
a  very  easy  one;  but  in  truth  Sardinia  has  something 
Tery  well  suited  to  recal  to  people's  mind  a  circumstance 
which  bad  escaped  their  recollection.  For  as  the  great  Grac- 
chus, when  be  was  augur,  after  he  arrived  in  that  province, 
recollected  what  had  happened  to  Lim  contrary  to  the  auspices, 
when  holding  the  comitia  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  so  you,  too,  seem  to  me,  now  that  you  are 
1  Sardinia,'  to  have  reflected  again  at  your  leisure  on  the 
shape  of  the  house  of  Minuciua,  and  on  the  debt  which  you 
owe  to  Pomponius.  But  as  yet  I  have  bought  nothing.  The 
auction  of  CuUeo'a  property  has  taken  place.  There  was  no 
one  to  purchase  the  property;  if  the  terms  should  be  very 
&Tourable,  perhaps  I  may  not  let  it  slip  myself. 

2.  About  your  building,  I  do  not  cease  to  press  Cyrus,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  attend  to  his  duty ;  but  everything  is  n 
little  slow,  because  of  the  expectatiou  which  is  entertained  of 
a  frantic  sedileship.^  For  the  comitia  seem  likely  to  take 
place  without  delay;  they  have  been  given  out  for  the  23d 
of  January,  However,  I  would  not  wish  you  to  be  uneasy 
about  them ;  every  kind  of  caution  shall  be  practised  by  ub. 

3.  A  vote  of  the  senate  has  been  passed  about  the  kii^  of 
Alexandria,^  that  it  appears  daugerous  to  the  republic  for 
him  to  be  restored  with  a  multitude;  and  when  there  fol- 
lowed a  contest  in  the  senate,  whether  Lentulus  or  Pompey 
Bhonld  be  appointed  to  restore  him,  Lentulus  appeared  to 
have  the  majority.  In  this  transaction  I  satisfied  my  sense 
of  obligation  to  Lentulus  to  admiration,  and  that  of  good- 

'  Qiiintui  vaa  ia  PardiiuA,  as  one  of  Pompey's  comtmasioners  to 
procure  corn  tor  the  city. 
'  ClodiuB  was  Btanding  for  the  seclileBLip. 

>  Tbia  van  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  was  now  at  Gome,  and  who  had 
procured  a  vote  ta  ba  passed  that  he  should  be  lestured  to  his  Idng- 
,  dam.  The  vote  tlut  he  should  not  b  e  restored  vrUh  a  midtiludf,  wu 
ansed  by  a  verse  which  Ciiua  Cato,  a  tribune,  professed  to  have 
ciaud  in  the  Sibylline  versos,  and  wbioh  be  interpreted  to  menu  that 
u  army  ought  not  to  be  empluyed  in  the  matter ;  nlule  one  of  th* 
csBODS  oMcb  mode  so  many  desirous  of  the  appoiDtaient  to  rest  on 
lim,  was,  that  it  would  furnish  a  pretext  for  levying  au  army. 


I  do  lu^fl 
la  wanUH 

Tiiht.  -a^M 
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will  to  Potnpey  with  honour.  But,  by  those  who  wished  t 
disparage  LentuJuB,  the  matter  was  protracted  by  meant 
false  aecuBationi!.  The  days  of  the  uomitia  followed,  dui 
which  a  senate  could  not  be  hold.  What  wiU  be  the  result  of 
the  bandit-like  conduct  of  the  tribunes,  I  cannot  c 
but  Btill  I  suspect  that  Caninius  will  carry  his  motion  by 
force,  What  Pompey's  wishes  in  that  niatt-er  are,  I  do  nwl" 
clearly  see ;  but  every  one  disoems  what  his  fiiends  ^ 
and  the  creditors  of  the  king,  without  aoy  disguise,  f 
mouey  to  be  used  against  Lentidus,  Beyond  all  doubt,  \  _ 
matter  now  appears  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Lentulus,  to 
my  great  sorrow,  although  he  has  done  many  things  for 
which,  if  it  were  proper,  we  might  fairly  feel  angry  with  him. 
i.  I  should  wish  you,  if  it  is  convenient,  as  Boon  as  (' 
weather  is  fine  and  settled,  to  embark  on  board  ship,  e 
come  to  me ;  for  there  are  great  numbers  of  things  ii 
I  want  you  daily  in  every  way.  Your  family  and  n 
well.  19th  January. 


LETTER  III. 
Marcus  to  kU  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 

1.  I  WROTH  to  you  already  what  happened  before; 
now  what  took  place  afterwards.  The  buaineaa  of  embass 
was  pMtponed  from  the  let  of  February  to  tiie  13th. 
that  day  the  matter  was  not  settled.  On  the  Sd  of  FebruQ^ 
Milo  was  present;  and  Poiapey  came  to  give  him  his  c 
nance.  Marcellus  Bpoke,  being  asked  by  me.  We  ca 
very  respectably.  The  day  of  trial  was  put  off  to  the  6thfl 
February.  In  the  iiieantinoe,  as  the  business 
Bica  was  postponed  till  the  13th,  a  motion  * 
the  provinces  of  the  quieators,  and  about  some  complin 
to  be  paid  to  the  prwtors;  but,  from  the  introduction! 
frequent  complaints  about  the  general  state   of  afliiir%  t 

'  business  was  transacted.     Caius  Cato  proposed  a  luw  to  ti 
away  his  command  from  Loiituius.    His  son  changed  his 

2.  On  the  Gth  of  February  Milo  appeared;  Pompey  spoke, 
or  rather,  intended  to  Bpeak;  for  as  soon  as  he  was  on  hia 
legs,  the  mob  in  Cludins's  pay  raised  a  disturbance,  which 
lasted  tiirougbout  hia  whole  speech;  and  in  such  i 
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that  he  was  hindered  from  heing  heard,  not  merely  by  the 
uoiae,  but  by  reproaches  end  abuse.  When  he  had  summed 
Up  what  he  had  been  saying,  (for  in  that  matter  he  behaved 
with  courage  enough;  he  was  not  deterred  from  proceeding; 
he  said  all  that  he  meant  to  say ;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
moments  when  he  was  heard  in  silence;  and  he  continued 
to  the  end  with  great  authority;  but  when  he  had  summed 
up,)  up  rose  Clodius,  when  such  a  shout  was  raised  against 
him  by  our  party,  for  we  determined  to  pay  him  off,  that 
lie  waa  master  neither  of  his  senfies,  nor  of  his  expressions, 
Bor  of  his  comitenance.  This  scene  was  continued  till  two 
6'clock,  Pompey  having  s[:arcely  finished  his  peroration  at 
twelve,  while  every  sort  of  abuse,  and  even  the  most  obscene 
yerees,  were  uttered  in  the  way  of  attack  upon  Clodius  and 
'Oodia.  He,  (iiriouB  with  passion,  and  pale  with  terror,  amid 
ifife  uproar,  addressed  questions  to  his  mob :  "  Who  was 
^  that  was  killing  the  people  with  famine?"  The  mob 
Replied,  "  Pompey."  "  Who  waa  it  that  wanted  to  go  to 
Alexandria!"  They  replied  again,  "Pompey."  "Whom  did 
fiiey  wish  to  go  I"  They  answered,  "  Crassus."  And  he,  on 
^s  occasion,  was  present  with  Uilo ;  hut  with  a  disposition 
&r  from  friendly.  At  about  three  o'clock,  a»  if  a  signal  had 
tieeu  given,  Clodiua'a  mob  began  to  spit  upon  our  party. 
Indignation  rose  to  a  great  height;  they  began  to  press  on  iu 
order  to  drive  us  from  our  seats.  A  rush  waa  made  upon 
|hem  by  our  party;  and  a  flight  of  the  mob  took  place, 
OlodiuB  waa  driven  from  the  rostrum,  and  we  too  then  fled, 
tA  we  should  meet  with  any  accident  iu  the  confusion.  The 
Senate  was  Huramoned  to  the  senate-house;  Pompey  went 
liome.  Nor  did  I  indeed  attend  the  senate,  that  I  might  neither 
be  silent  on  matters  of  such  importance,  nor  offend  the  feelings 
jf  the  well-affected  citizens,  by  defending  Pompey;  for  he 
has  attacked  by  Bibulus,  and  Curio,  and  Favonius,  and  the 
younger  Servilins.  The  matter  waa  put  ofi"  till  the  next  day. 
Clodius  deferrred  the  day  of  impeachment  to  the  Quirinalia, 
3.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the  senate  met  iu  the  temple 
tf  Apollo,  in  order  that  Pompey  might  be  present.  The 
natter  was  handled  by  him  with  great  gravity.  On  that  day 
tothing  was  done.  On  the  10th  of  February,  a  decree  of 
enate  was  made  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  "  That  what  had 
»en  done  on  the  6th  of  February  had  been  contrary  to  the 
nterests   of  the  republic."     On  that   day   Cato  inveighed 
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against  Pompey  with  great  vehemence  ;  and  throughout  hia 
whole  speech  accused  him  as  if  he  had  been  upon  his  trial. 
Of'  me,  much  against  my  will,  he  said  a  great  deal ;  extolling 
mo  very  highly;  and  when  he  exposed  Pompey'a  treachery 
towards  me,  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  wlence  by  the 
disaflbcted.  Pompey  replied  to  him  with  great  energy,  and 
gave  a  character  of  CrasstiB,  and  said  in  plain  words,  that  he 
would  bo  better  prepared  to  defend  his  life  than  Africanua 
had  been,  whom  Caiua  Carbo  had  killed. 

4.  Thus  great  matters  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  agitation;  for 
Pompey  understands  these  things,  and  communicates  them 
to  me,  being  well  aware  that  plots  are  formed  against  his  life ; 
that  Caiua  Cato  ia  supported  by  Craasua,  that  money  is  fur- 
nished to  Clodius,  and  that  both  of  them  are  encouraged  by 
him,  by  Curio,  and  Bibulus,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  are 
always  disparaging  him ;  and  that  he  has  to  take  the  most 
diligent  care  not  to  be  overwhelmed,  while  the  populace  which 
attends  all  the  assemblies  is  almost  entirely  aheaated  from 
him;  while  the  nobility  is  hostile  to  him,  the  aenate  uii' 
favourabfe,  and  the  youth  of  the  city  corrupted.  He  is, 
therefore,  preparing  himself,  and  pending  for  people  from  tha 
country.  Aud  Clodius  ia  atrengibening  Lia  mob  of  artisans. 
A  strong  force  is  being  prepared  for  the  Quirinalia,  and  in 
that  respect  we  are  much  saperior  to  the  number  of  Pompey'a 
adherents.  But  a  great  body  of  men  is  also  expected  from 
Pioenum  and  Gaul,  that  we  may  also  resist  Cato's  motion! 
about  Milo  and  Lentulus. 

5.  On  the  10th  of  February,  Seatius  was  impeached  under 
the  Pupiuian  law  by  Cnteua  Nerius  the  informer,  on  a  charge 
of  corruption,  and  on  tha  same  day  by  a  certain  Marcus 
Tullius  for  violence.  He  was  sick.  Immediately,  as  it  was 
our  duty  to  do,  we  went  to  see  him  at  his  house,  and  pro- 
mised our  entire  energies  to  his  service ;  and  we  did  this  con- 
trary to  the  general  expectation,  (as  men  thought  that  wa 
were  with  reason  offended  with  him,)  in  order  to  appear  both 
to  him  and  to  all  men  to  be  of  a  moat  humane  and  grateful 
disposition.     Aad  so  we  shall  continue  to  do. 

But  this  same  informer,  Nerius,  add-jd  to  the  number 
of  those  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  his  accomplices,  Cnieua 
Lentulus  Vaccias,  and  Caiua  Comehus.  On  the  same  day,  a 
Tote  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  all  Che  different  oom- 
ponies,  auu  those  who  belonged   to  the  diflbreat  deourie^ 
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should  depart;  and  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  respeotiug 
them,  to  the  effect,  that  those  who  should  not  depart,  should 
be  liable  to  the  puuishmeat  tvhich  is  inflicted  for  violeuce. 

6,  Oa  the  11th  of  February  I  made  a  speech  in  defence  of 
IJSeBtia,  who  was  accused  of  corruption  before  Cneeua  Domitiua 
fiie  prcetoF,  in  the  middle  of  the  fonim,  in  the  presence  of 
•  vast  crowd  of  people,  and  while  speaking,  I  happened  to 
touch  upon  that  occasion  when  Sestius,  after  receiving  many 
vcunds  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  was  saved  by  the  asBistancs 
of  Bestia.  Here  I  very  seaaonably  made  the  best  of  those 
things  which  were  imputed  to  Sestius  as  crimes,  and  I  extolled 
him  with  well-deserved  praises,  with  the  great  approbation  of 
IkU  men.  The  affair  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  man. 
^d  I  mention  this  to  you  now,  because  in  your  letters  you 
bave  often  given  me  a  hint  on  keepiog  well  with  Sestius. 

7.  On  the  13th  of  February  I  wrote  this  letter  before 
idaybreok;  oa  that  day  I  waB  going  to  sup  with  Pomponiua 

*'  -  occasion  of  Lis  majriage.  Everything  else  in  our 
of  this  nature  is,  as  you  described  to  me,  though  I 
eould  hardly  believe  you,  full  of  dignity  aud  influence,  which 
iave  been  restored  both  to  you  and  to  me,  ny  brother,  in 
flonsequence  of  your  prudence,  patience,  integrity,  piety,  and 
wmrteousoess.  The  house  of  Licinius  at  the  grove  of  Pia; 
is  hired  for  you ;  but  I  hope  that  within  a  few  months  after 
the  lat  of  July,  you  will  move  into  your  own.  Those  elegant 
tenants,  the  LamiEQ,  have  hired  your  house  ia  the  CariuEC,  I 
^Te  never  received  any  letter  ffoni  you  since  that  which  was 
idated  at  Olhia.  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  and 
'kiw  you  are  amusing  yourself;  and  above  all  things,  1  want 
Id  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Take  care  to  preserve  yout 
Inalth,  nay  brother,  and  though  it  is  winter,  recollect  that  it 
a  Sardinian^  winter. 

16  th  February. 


LETTER  IV. 

Marcus  to  Xin  brol/ier  Quintva,  greeting. 

1.  Odk  friend  Sestius  was  acquitted  on  the  14th  of  March, 

isd  ho  was  acquitted  unanimously;  a  point  which  was  o 

'  S&rdiniu  had  n  bad  character  as  on  unhealthy  islnod. 
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very  great  importance  to  the  republic  that  there  Ehout 
appear  to  be  ho  difference  of  opinion  in  a  cause  of  that  kinJ . 
Aa  to  that  other  object  too,  which  I  knew  was  often  a  caUBS 
of  anxiety  to  you,  namely,  that  we  ahotild  give  no  oppor- 
tunity to  any  Ul-diaposed  person  to  censure  ub,  (who  might 
Bay  that  we  were  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  bear  with  that 
man's  perversenesa  in  some  particulars  aa  patiently  as  pos- 
sible,) you  may  be  assured  that  we  completely  attained  it  in 
that  trial,  so  that  I  was  considered  to  have  displayed  the 
greatest  possible  sense  of  gratitude;  for  in  defending  the 
ill-tempered  man  I  abundantly  satisfied  him;  and,  for  my 
own  gratification,  I,  as  he  was  above  all  things  desirous 
should  be  done,  cut  up  Vatinius,  by  whom  he  was  openly 
attacked,  amid  the  applause  of  gods  and  men.  Moreover, 
wheu  our  friend  Paullua  was  produced  as  an  evidence  against 
SeatiuB,  he  confirmed  the  statement  that  he  wub  going 
to  lay  an  information  against  Vatinius,  if  Macer  Licinias 
delayed  to  do  bo;  when  Macer  rose  from  the  seats  occupied 
by  the  friends  of  Sestius,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  feil 
to  stand  by  him.  Would  you  know  the  reaultl  Vatinius, 
petulant  and  audacious  as  he  is,  went  away  in  great  agitation, 
and  greatly  weakened  in  his  influence. 

2.  Your  son  Quintus,  a  moat  escellent  boy,  is  going  on 
with  his  education  remarkably  well ;  and  I  have  now  the  more 
opportunity  of  noticing  this,  as  Tyrannio  gives  him  lessons 
at  my  housa  The  building  of  both  our  houses  is  going  on 
vigorously.  I  have  provided  for  the  payment  of  half  his 
money  to  your  contractor;  and  I  hope  that  before  the  winter 
we  shall  be  both  living  together  under  one  roof.  Kespecting 
my  daughter  Tullia,  a  girl  who  is  really  very  much  attached 
to  you,  I  hope  that  I  have  concluded  matters  with  Crassipes.^ 
There  were  two  days  after  the  Latin  holidays  which  are 
accounted  sacred,  or  else  it  would  have  been  settled.  Latiar* 
was  going    •••••• 

'  Tullia  wu  a  widow  now.  Her  first  liuebimd  had  been  Ludiu 
ColpumiuB  Fiso  Frugi,  She  now  married  Juiiiue  Cntsaipee.  Aftor  his 
death,  ehe  married  Dolaliella. 

>  There  la  Bomo  error  in  the  MS.  here.  Thie  name  ie  moat  likely 
wrong;  and  tha  end  of  the  letter  eeeiiiB  t^  ha  last.  There  is  some 
diffaronce  of  opinion  between  the  varioua  oditora,  as  to  the  diTieion  ol 
this,  and  one  or  two  of  the  aubsequaBt  lettBra.  I  have  fillowod  ihe 
old  arrangemeat,  whicli  is  alrni  alopted  b;  Nobbe. 


LETTER  V. 
Marcui  to  hu  brother  Qiintus,  greeting, 

1.  I  BAD  written  you  a  letter  before,  in  which  it  was  men- 
tioned that  my  daughter  Ttillia  waa  betrothed  to  Crassipea 
on  the  4th  of  April ;  and  I  gav*  you  also  other  details  of 
tha  a^ira  of  the  republic,  and  of  my  own  private  matters. 
The  following  partiuulars  have  token  plaoe  since; — On  the 
5tb  of  April,  a.  sum  of  money,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, "^  was  voted  to 
Pompey,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  purchase  com  for  the 
city.  But  oa  the  same  day  there  was  a  violent  discussion 
about  the  lands  in  Campania,  with  an  uproar  in  the  senate 
almost  equal  to  that  of  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
want  of  money,  and  the  high  price  of  com,  made  the  dispute 

2.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  this  either.  TlieCapitoline' 
college,  and  the  priests  of  Mercury,  have  expelled  Marcus 
Furins  FlaccuB,  a  Roman  knight,  and  a  most  worthless 
fellow,  from  the  college,  though  he  was  present  when  they 
come  to  the  decision,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  every 
one  of  them. 


Marcut  Cicero  to  hit  brother  Qaintus,  greeting. 

1.  On  the  6th  of  April  I  gave  the  wedding-feast  to  Cras- 
ripes;.     But  at  this  banquet  that  excellent  boy,  your  and 

'  HSCCCC.  FniU  MajiutiuB  fonaidera  that  quadriyigentiat  centetat 
aiUia  ainnniilm  is  meant,  i.e.  40,000  Beatertia.  or  aometliing  more  than 
£320,000.  Let  it  be  obaerrod,  however,  that  with  regard  to  moat,  or 
all,  of  tiie  suma  of  money  mcntloaed  in  these  letters,  there  13  very 
great  nncartainty. 

'  The  Capitoliao  college  ooneiHted  of  men  dwelling  In  the  Capitol 
ud  in  the  citadel,  of  whom  CHmillus  nuuie  a  CDllege,  fur  the  purpoBs  nt 
luperintendiDg  the  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter  CspitolinuB,  whiiji  were 
instituted  for  the  preeervatiou  of  the  CapitoL    See  Liry,  v.  60. 
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my  Qiiintus,  was  not  preeent,  because  he  had  taken  some 
slight  offence;  and  therefore,  two  days  afterwards,  I  went  to 
Quiutus,  and  found  htm  quite  candid;  and  be  held  a  long 
couversation  with  me,  full  of  good  feeling,  ahout  the  quarrels 
of  our  wives.  "What  would  you  have  more)  Nothing  could 
be  ia  better  taste  than  hia  language.  Pomponia,  however, 
made  some  complaints  of  you;  but  these  matters  we  will 
discuss  when  we  meet. 

2.  When  I  left  the  boy  I  went  into  your  grounds ;  the 
busineaa  was  going  on  with  plenty  of  builders.  I  urged 
Longilius,  the  contractor,  to  make  haste.  He  assured  me 
positively  that  he  was  anxious  to  give  us  satisfaction.  It  will 
be  a  very  fine  house,  for  a  better  notion  could  now  be  formed 
of  it  than  we  had  conceived  from  the  plan.  At  the  same  time, 
ray  house,  too,  was  going  on  with  great  speed.  That  day  I 
supped  with  Craasipea ;  and  after  supper  I  went  in  a  litter  to 
see  Pompey  at  his  villa-  I  had  not  been  able  to  meet  Lucceius, 
because  he  was  away,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  him, 
because  I  was  going  to  leave  Rome  the  next  day,  and  because 
he  was  going  to  Sardinia,  At  last  I  found  the  man,  and  begged 
him  to  send  you  back  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  He  stud  he 
would  do  so  immediately.  And  he  was  going  to  set  out  ax 
he  said  on  the  11th  of  April,  with  the  inteution  of  embarking 
either  at  Leghorn  or  at  Piaa. 

3.  As  soon  as  he  shall  have  arrived,  my  brother,  do  not 
let  slip  the  first  opportunity  for  soiUng,  provided  the  weather 
be  favourable.  That  abundance  (ofi^tAa^ui)  which  you  ara 
in  the  habit  of  talking  of,  I  desire  sufficiently ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  as  to  receive  it  willingly  if  it  comes,  hut  not  so  as  now  to 
hunt  for  it  if  it  keeps  out  of  my  way.  I  am  building  in 
three  places;  restoring  and  embellishing  in  others;  I  live 
a  little  more  liberally  than  I  used  to  do.  If  I  had  yon 
with  me,  I  should  be  forced  to  give  a  little  play  to  the 
masons;  but,  as  I  hope,  we  shall  sood  talk  these  things  over 
together. 

4.  Affairs  at  Bome,  however,  are  in  the  following  con- 
dition : — Lontulus  makes  a  very  good  consul,  his  colleague 
offering  no  hindrance ;  indeed  ne  is,  I  repeat,  so  good,  that 
I  never  saw  a  better.  He  prevented  anything  whatever  being 
done  in  the  days  of  the  oomitia;  for  even  the  Latin  holiday* 
are  renswed;  and  yet  BuppUcations  were  not  wanting. 
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5.  In  this  manoer  some  most  pernicious  laws  are  sucoess- 
fiilly  reBiBted,  especially  those  proposed  by  Oato,  whom  our 
friend  Milo  has  admirably  baffl&d.  For  that  aveuger  of 
gladiators  and  matadors  had  bought  some  matadors  from 
Coeconius  and  PomponiuB,  and  never  appeared  in  publiu 
without  a  troop  of  them  armed.  He  coiUd  not  maintain 
them,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  them  about  him.  Milu 
became  aware  of  this;  and  gaye  a  commission  to  a  man  who 
was  no  particular  friend  of  his,  to  buy  the  whole  establish- 
ment from  Cnto  without  any  suspicion ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  removed  from  Cato's  boose,  EUicilius,  who  at  this  moment 
is  the  only  real  tribune  of  the  people,  divulged  the  whole 
matter,  and  said  that  those  men  had  been  bought  for  bim, 
(for  so  it  had  bean  agreed  upon,)  and  stuck  up  a  notice, 
that  he  was  going  to  sell  the  estatliahment  of  gladiators  and 
matadors  belonging  to  Oato.  Much  laughter  followed  thia 
announcement.  So  now  LentuluB  has  tired  Cato  of  proposing 
Dew  laws,  as  well  aa  those  persons  who  proposed  those  mon- 
strous enactments  with  reference  to  Ceesar,  which  no  one 
chose  to  impede  by  hie  veto.  For  as  to  what  Caninius 
int£uded  about  Fompey,  that  has  doubtless  cooled  consider- 
ably; ainoe  the  thing  itself  is  disapproved;  and  our  friend 
Fompey  is  much  blamed  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
LentuluB,^  who  had  behaved  to  liim  in  a  friendly  manner. 
And  indeed  he  is  not  the  same  person  that  be  used  to  be; 
for  he  has  given  no  dight  offence  ty  his  esertions  on  behalf  of 
Milo  to  those  most  in&mous  and  despicable  dregs  of  the 
people  that  adhere  to  Clodius ;  and  the  well-disposed  citizens, 
too,  want  a  good  deal  which  they  do  not  lind  in  him,  and 
blame  a  good  deal  which  they  do. 

In  one  respect  Marcellinua  indeed  does  not  satisfy  nno ; 
nliicb  is  this,  that  he  treats  hina  with  too  much  asperity; 
although  be  does  this  not  at  all  against  the  will  of  the  senate. 
On  this  account  I  witiidraw  with  the  less  reluc^uce  from  the 
Eenat«-house  and  from  all  connexion  with  public  a^re. 

6.  With  respect  to  law  proceedings,  we  are  much  in  the 
KUne  state  that  we  were ;    my  house  is  thronged  by  the 

^  LeDtnlua  hod  been  the  prinoipal  ntCAiiB  of  the  commisBioQ  Ut 
•upply  RomB  with  food  balDg  antruBtad  to  Pompey;  who,  however, 
■ndeavoured  to  depriie  him  of  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to 
"    "     e  Platemy  to  hia  kingdom. 
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greatest  crowds  of  ]jeople  imagiDable.  One  thing  has  hap- 
pened'  unpleasantly,  through  the  imprudence  of  Milo,  with 
respect  to  Soxtus  Cceliua,  whom  I  did  not  wish  to  be  prose- 
cuted at  this  time,  or  by  accusers  who  wanted  influence,  He 
juBt  wanted  three  votes  of  the  most  worthleBS  men  on  the 
bench ;  and  so  the  people  insist  upon  it  that  the  man  shall 
be  tried  again  ;  and  tried  again  he  must  be,  for  men  will  not 
bear  it.  And  because  he  was  almost  convicted  while  pleading 
his  cause  before  his  own  friends,  they  look  upon  him  as  vir- 
tually convicted.  In  that  matter  also  the  unpopularity  of 
Pornpey  was  a  hindrance  to  us  :  for  the  votes  of  the  senators 
acquitted  him  by  a  majority  j  those  of  the  knights  were 
equally  balanced  ;  those  of  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury  con- 
demned him.  But,  the  daily  convictions  of  some  or  other 
of  my  enemies  console  me  for  this  disappointment,  among 
whom  Servius  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  to  my  great  joyj 
the  rest  are  entirely  crushed.  Caius  Cato  mode  a  speech,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  permit  the  comitia  to  be  held 
if  the  days  for  doing  business  were  taken  away  from  the 
people.     Appiua  had  not  yet  returned  from  Csesar. 

7,  I  am  amazingly  aniious  for  a  letter  from  you.  And  I 
am  aware  that  till  this  time  the  sea  has  been  impassable; 
but  still  people  said  that  some  persons  had  oome  from  Ostia, 
who  extolled  you  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  and  said  that 
you  were  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  province.  They  added, 
that  the  same  persone  brought  word,  that  you  intended  to 
cross  at  the  Brat  opportunity  for  sailing.  1  hope  you  wiU: 
but  although  I  am  most  desirous  of  all  to  see  yourself^  still 

1  hope  for  a  letter  from  you  first.     My  brother,  farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 
Marcus  to  hie  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 
On  the  Ilth  of  April  I  dictated  this  letter  to  you  before 
daybreak,  and  wrote  on  the  road,  with  the  purpose  of  staying 
that  day  with  Titus  Titius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anagnio, 
But  I  thought  of  staying  the  next  day  at  Laterium,'  and 
from  thence,  after  remaining  four  or  five  days  in  the  neigh- 

'  Laterium  Waa  a  oouiitry-boure  of  Quintua  Cicero,  in  the  nrngfabow 
hood  of  Arpinum. 
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hourhood  of  Arpinum,  to  go  to  the  neighbourhocd  of  Pompeii, 
and  on  my  return  to  view  the  country  about  Cumie,  ia  order 
that,  aa  Milo'a  trial  ia  fiied  for  the  7th  of  May,  I  might  arrive 
at  Home  the  day  before,  and  on  that  day,  as  I  hoped,  might 
see  you,  my  dearest  and  most  beloved  brother.  It  has  Beemed 
well  to  me  that  the  beginning  of  the  building  at  Arcanum' 
should  be  stopped  till  you  arrive.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
my  brother,  and  aome  as  soon  as  possible. 


LETTER  Vni. 
Marcta  Cioero  to  his  brother  Quinfus,  greeting. 

1.  0  LETTBK  of  yours,  most  acceptable  to  me,  loug  ei- 
pected,  at  first  indeed  with  eager  desire,  but  now  even  with 
aome  apprehension.  Know,  too,  that  this  is  the  only  letter 
which  I  have  received  since  that  wJiich  your  sailor  brought 
me,  and  dated  from  Olbia.  But  let  everything  else,  as  you  ■ 
say  in  your  letter,  be  reserved  till  we  can  talk  it  over  toge- 
ther. Yet  this  one  thing  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention.  On 
the  15th  of  May  the  senate,  being  vary  crowded,  was  most 
admirably  disposed,  as  it  showed  by  refusing  a  supplication  in 
honour  of  Gabinius.'  Raciliua  swears  that  such  a  thing  never 
lappened  to  any  one  before.  It  ia  very  well  received  out- 
of-doors.  To  me  it  is  agreeable  on  its  own  account,  and  more 
agreeable,  because  the  decision  was  made  in  my  absence,  (for 
it  esipresses  the  real  sentiments  of  the  senate,)  and  without 
any  oppodtion  or  influence  of  mine.  I  was  at  Antium  at 
the  time. 

2.  As  to  what  was  said,  namely,  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
ewaion.  on  the  fifteenth  and  the  day  after,  on  the  subject  of 
the  lands  in  Campania,  there  was  no  discussion.  What  I 
myself  should  say  on  the  subject,  I  am  in  doubt ;  but  I  shall 
probably  say  more  than  I  had  intended,  for  he  will  be  present. 
Farewell,  my  most  escelient  and  most  wiahed-for  brother,  and 
bastea  to  me.  Our  children  moke  you  the  same  request; 
begg:iiig  you  to  bo  sure  to  mind  this,  that  you  will  sup  here 
when  you  come. 

'  Arcanum  was  anotbet  villa  belong-ing  (o  Quintua. 
'  GabimuB,  as  procansu]  of  Syria,  had  gained  some  triBiag  aiivnD- 
tage*  over  the  Arabs  on  Ihe  fronticrB  of  tha  province. 
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LE  ITER  IX. 


1 


Thia  letter  mis  written  the  year  after  iJioae  preceding,  in  tbe  coqsqI- 
sMp  of  I'ompey  and  CrawuB;  both  for  the  Becond  time.  Their 
eleotioD  bad  been  carried  agiuiLSt  the  senate  b;  the  moat  npen  vio- 
lence. Cicero,  who  had  afiendad  the  triumvini  bj  hiii  opposition  to 
Ccbhlt'b  agrarian  law,  was  anxioiu  to  reunite  himaelf  to  Utein.  | 

Marcus  Clwro  to  hi*  brother  Quinlus,  greeting.  I 

1.  1  HAD  a  Euspicion  that  my  book  would  please  ywx;  that 
it  has  pleased  you  bo  much  as  you  write  that  it  has,  I  am 
greatly  delighted.  As  to  what  you  remind  me  about  our 
Urauia,  and  advise  me  to  remember  the  speech  of  Jupiter, 
nhtob  is  at  the  end  cf  that  book,  I  remember  it  well  enough, 
and  have  wiittcn  all  those  things  moi-e  to  please  myself  than 
others. 

2.  But  still,  the  day  after  you  went,  I  went,  late  at  night, 
with  VibulhuB  to  call  upon  Ponipey;  and  when  I  had  talked 
to  him  about  these  works  and  inscriptions,  ho  answered  me 
with  exceeding  kindness,  aod  gave  me  great  hopes.  He  said 
that  he  should  like  to  talk  with  Craasus,  and  advised  me  to 
do  the  same.  I  attended  -Cmssus  as  consul  home  ^om  the 
senate;  he  undertook  the  business,  aad  said  that  there  was 
a  point  which  Clodiua,  at  this  moment,  was  very  desirous  to 
carry  by  means  of  his  and  Pompey's  asaistfluce;  and  that 
he  bought,  if  I  threw  no  obstacle  in  his  way,  that  I  might 
obtain  wlutt  I  wished  without  any  struggle.  I  entrusted  the 
whole  afiair  to  him,  aud  said  that  1  would  leave  myaeU 
entirely  in  his  hands,  PubUus  Crassus  was  present  at  thia 
oonvetBation ;  a  young  nmu,  as  you  are  aware,  devote^y 
attoohed  to  me.  Now,  what  Clodiua  wants  is  some  embassy ; 
and  if  he  cannot  obtain  it  from  the  senate,  he  wouM  have 
it  by  means  of  tbe  people ;  a  &ee  embassy  ^  to  £vzantium,  or 

'  The  Latin  is  igaiio  liiera.  "Diiriogtbelaltcrperiod  of  fie  republio 
it  Iiad  beeome  cuetamary  for  Beuators  to  obtain  from  the  senate  pemiiB- 
eion  to  ti'avel  through  or  stay  in  any  province,  at  the  eipenae  of  the  pro- 
vinuialB,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting  their  own 
peraonal  aflMrs.  There  was  no  restraint  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  aena- 
toi'e  were  allowed  to  avail  themaelvea  of  this  pn  Til ege,  which  was  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  provincials.  This  mode  of  sojourning  in  a  province  was 
tailed  legatio  libera,  beoanso  thoae  who  availed  themselves  of  it  anjoyed 
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to  Bro^taruB,  or  to  both.  It  is  a  means  for  making  a  greiit 
deal  of  money.  I  shall  not  give  oijself  much  trouble  on 
the  subject,  even  though  I  do  not  obtain  what  I  want  myself. 
However,  Pompey  talked  the  matter  over  with  Crassua;  and 
they  seem  to  have  undertaken  the  buaineaa.  If  they  do  eo, 
well;  if  not,  then  we  will  return  to  our  Jupiter.' 

3.  On  the  1 3th  of  May,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
paesed  on  the  subject  of  corruption,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  Afraniua,  on  which  I  spoke  when  you  were  pre- 
sent; but  with  great  indignatioa  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 
The  consuls  did  not  follow  up  their  opinions;  and  when 
they  had  eipresaed  their  assent  to  Afraniua's  proposal,  they 
added  a  wish  that  the  prtetore  should  be  created  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  them  private  individuals  for  sisty  days. 
Ou  that  day  they  plainly  repudiated  Cato.  In  short,  they  are 
absolute  niaatera  of  everything,  and  they  wish  every  one  to  be 
aware  that  that  is  the  case. 


LETTER.  X. 
Maraae  to  his  brother  Quinlua,  greeting, 
I.  You  are  afraid  of  interrupting  me.  In  the  first  place, 
if  I  were  as  much  occupied  as  you  fancy,  you  know  what 
alone  can  be  properly  called  interruption.  Does  Aieius  ever 
interrupt  you)  In  truth,  you  seemed  to  me  to  teach  me  a 
d^ree  of  politeness  on  that  head  which  I  certainly  never 
practise  towards  you.  1  would  wish  you  to  summon  me,  and 
interrupt  me,  and  put  in  your  word,  and  converse  with  me; 
fqr  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me  1  Upon  my  word,  no 
Muse-stricken  poetaster  more  gladly  reads  his  lust  poem  than 
I  listen  to  you  on  every  subject,  public  or  private,  rural  or 
ctvil.  But  it  happened  through  my  own  stupid  shamefaaed- 
ness,  that  when  I  was  going  away,  I  did  not  take  you  with 


..  ,  i'h  time  thia  praetioo  WBS  greatly  al 

oA  in  hia  consulahip  he  Rndeavoured  to  put  on  end  to  it,  bub  only 
■uooeeded  in  luuitiog  its  duratioti  to  one  yenr.     And  Cxiar  afterwiutli 
extended  the  time  a^^ain  to  {Ltf  years,  which  enautmeat  lasttid  flown  U 
(very  late  peri wL"— Smith,  Diet,  Ant. 
>  It  is  not  known  what  thia  book  w&s. 
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lealth  of  oi^^l 


one  occasion,  you  opposed  to  my  wialiea  a 
which  there  was  no  gainsaying — the  delicate  health  c 
dear  Cicero;    I  had  nothing  to  say.     A  second  time  you 
urged  the  Ciceros;  again  I  ceaaed  to  press  you. 

3.  But  now  this  letter  of  yours,  so  full  of  agreeableness, 
has  caused  me  this  trifie  of  annoyance,  that  you  seem  to  me 
to  hftTB  feared,  and  still  to  fear,  lest  you  should  be  trouble- 
some to  me.  I  could  quarrel  with  you,  if  it  were  allowable; 
hut  iu  truth,  if  I  ever  suspect  anything  of  the  sort,  I  will 
say  Qothing  further,  but  that  I  shall  be  afraid  lest  I  should 
ever  be  troublesome  to  you,  when  I 
that  you  groan.     This  is  the  case — 

for  I  will  neper  say. 

And  I  would,  indeed,  have  forced  my  friend  Marius  into  tbs.fl 
litter  with  me ;  not  that  Anician  one  of  king  Ptolemy.     For  j 
I  recollect  when  I  was  taking  the  man  to  Baiie  from  Ifaplea, 
in  the  litter  given  by  the  king  to  Aniciua,  which  was  borne 
by  eight  men,  with  a  hundred  guards  following  us,  we  were 
laughing  exceedingly,  when  he,  not  aware  of  the  escort  which 
was  accompanying  him,    suddenly  opened  the  litter,   and  . 
almost  fell  to  the  ground  with  fear,  while  f  did  the  same  with  1 
laughing.     On  that  ocoaaion,  I  say,  I  should  certainly  hare  I 
taken  him  with  me,  so  as  at  last  to  enjoy  some  of  the  subtlety  I 
of  his  antique  wit,  and  most  agreeable  conversation ;  but  t  I 
did  not  like  to  invite  a  man  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  J 
who  is  not  even  now  very  strong,  to  a  villa  which  was  hardl«^ 
covered  in. 

3.  But  this  indeed  will  be  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me,  t| 
enjoy  his  society  here  too ;  for  you  must  know  that  the  11^ ' 
of  Marius^  is  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  those  famts  of  m' 
we  shall  see  at  Anicius's  house  in  what  state  of  forward 
his  affiiira  are.  For  as  for  ourselves,  we  are  so  desirous  t 
acquire  information  of  any  sort,  that  we  can  even  endul 
living  among  masons.  We  have  this  philosophy,  not  froi 
Hyraettus,  but  from  the  Syrian  school.  Marius  is  \ 
both  in  health  and  by  nature. 

'  It  it  nat  known  whence  these  quotations  come,  or  to  wbat  C 
illudea  in  them. 

'  I.e.,  says  MimutiUB,  Itfariua,  who  it  aa  welcome  aa  the  light. 
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4.  la  regard  of  your  interruptions,  I  will  tate  m  much 
time  from  your  YiBit,  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  as  you  will 
give  me.  I  wish  you  would  pTo  me  none,  no  Ihat  I  may 
be  idle  rather  from  your  ill-treatment,  than  from  my  own 
indolence.  1  am  sorry  that  you  are  so  anxious  about  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  you  are  a  better  citizen  tban  Phi- 
loctetes,  who,  after  he  had  received  an  injury,  sought  those 
sort  of  spectacles  which  I  see  are  disagreeable  to  you.  I 
entreat  you  hasten  to  me ;  I  will  comfort  you,  and  wipe 
away  all  your  sorrow.  And,  if  you  loTe  me,  bring  Mariiuj 
with  you;  but  come  quickly.     I  have  a  garden  at  home. 


LETTER  XI. 

This  letter  wui  written  in  the  year  TDD  A.Tr.c.,  in  the  cDciuIship  of 
DomitiuB  and  Appiue  Pulcber.  In  the  preceding  year,  Cicero  h&d 
done  his  beat  to  ingratiate  himeelf  with  Pompej,  who  hnd  paid  him 
a  visit :  and  otler  CrasauB  had  departed  for  his  province  of  Syria,  he 
Btudiod  also  to  gain  his  good-will;  but  he  applied  himself  at  thia 
time  more  to  philosophy  than  to  politioB.  QuintuB  went  thia  year 
into  Oaul  ta  one  uf  CEoear'B  Ueutsnants. 

Marcus  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quiittjn,  greeting. 
1,  YonB  little  notes  have  wrung  this  letter  from  me  by 
their  reproaches;  for  the  circumetanoe  itself,  and  the  day  iu 
which  you  set  out,  gave  me  no  subject  for  writing ;  but  as, 
when  we  are  together,  conversation  is  not  wont  to  £ul  us,  so 
too  our  letters  ought  at  times  to  have  something  sparkling 
in  til  em. 

S,  The  liberty  of  the  Tenediaiis,^  therefore,  has  been  cut 
dowit  with  a  Tenedian  axe,  as  no  one,  except  Bibiilus,  and 
CalidiUB,  and  Favonius,  and  me,  was  found  to  defend  them. 

3.  Mention  baa  been  made  of  you  by  the  Magnesians  of 
Sipylns,  the  more  honourable  as  they  said  that  you  were 
the  only  person  who  resisted  the  demands  of  Lucius  Sextiua 


'  The  people  of  Tonedoa  had  petitioned  to  te  allowed  to  live  under 
their  own  laws.  The  eipreaBiDQ,  "  a  Tanadiau  aie,"  ia  aaid  to  refer  to 
a  story  of  their  ancient  king  Tennes,  who  gave  his  name  tn  the  iiland  ; 
snd  one  of  whose  laws  wa^i,  that  if  any  one  detected  an  adulterer  in 
the  fact,  be  was  to  be  slain  with  an  aie. 
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4.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  if  there  should  be  anything 
which  it  ia  desirable  for  yoii  to  know,  or  even  if  there  ia 
nothing  of  the  sort,  still  I  will  write  aomfithing  every  day. 
On  the  12th  of  April  I  will  not  be  wftniing  either  to  you  or 
to  PomponiuB. 

5,  Thepoamsof  Lucretius  are  just  mhatyou  describe  them; 
remarkable  for  no  great  brilliancy  of  genius,  but  for  a  great 
deal  of  art.  But  when  you  come,  I  ehall  think  you  a  tnau 
indeed,  if  you  can  reEid  the  Empedoclea  of  Sallustj  an 
ordinary  man  I  shall  not  think  you.     Farewell. 


LETTEB  SII. 

Marcus  to  his  brother  Quintug,  greeting. 


eeting.  ^^| 

le  to  you,  and  y^^^ 
bjeot   for  writing      | 
1  the  14th,  when 
at  in  very  scanty 
ins  compelled  by 


1.  I  AU  glad  that  my  letters  nre  acceptable  to  you,  and  _   _ 
I  should   not  even  now  have  had  any  subject   for  writing 
upon,  if  I  had  not  received  yours;  for,  or     ' 
AppiuB  had  assembled  the  senate,  which  m 
numbers,  it  was  bo  bitterly  cold  that  he  t 
the  grumbling  of  the  people  to  dismiss  us. 

2.  About  the  king  of  Commogene,  Appiua,  both  in  his  own 
letters  to  me,  and  by  the  mouth  of  Pomponius,  caresses  me 
wonderfully  for  having  frustrated  the  whole  afiair ;  for  he  sees 
that  if  I  adhere  to  this  kind  of  speaking  on  other  matters, 
February  will  be  quite  batren ;  and  I  touched  him  off  in 
a  tolerably  sportive  humour,  and  wrung  from  him  not  only 
that  little  town  which  waa  Biiuated  on  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma,  but  ridiculed  hia  prsateita  gown  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  conBulship  of  Csesar,  with  much  laughter  from 
Bverybody, 

3.  As  to  his  not  wishing,  said  I,  to  renew  the  Bame  hononre, 
so  as  not  to  have  to  furbiab  up  his  prfeteita  every  year,  I 
do  not  think  we  need  come  to  any  vote  on  that  poiut;^  but 
you,  nobles,  who  could  not  "bear  a  man  from  Bostra  wearing 
the  prretexta,  will  you  endure  one  from  Commagenel  Yoi; 
Eee  the  kind,  and  the  topics,  of  my  jokes.     I  said  a  great 

nil  vsaie  what  ia  latant  ot 
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deal  agajnet  an  ignoble  king,  iiiiil  at  the  end  be  was  iom- 
pletely  hissed  out.  With  this  sort  of  speech,  Appius,  as  I 
Baid,  being  delighted,  is  entirety  devoted  to  me;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  get  rid  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
business.  But  I  will  do  notliing  to  offend  him,  lest  he  im- 
plore the  proMctiun  of  Jupiter  Hospitalisj  and  call  together 
all  the  Greeks  by  whose  iut«rveatioa  1  have  been  reconciled 
to  him. 

4.  We  will  give  aatis&ction  to  Theopompus.  About  Ctesar 
it  had  escaped  me  towrito  to  you,  for  I  see  what  a  letter  you 
expected ;  but  he  wrote  to  Balbiis,  that  that  bundle  of  letters, 
in  which  mine  and  Balbus's  were,  was  brought  to  him  soaked 
through  and  through  with  water,  so  that  he  did  not  even 
know  that  there  had  been  any  letter  at  all  from  me.  But  of 
the  letter  of  Balbus,  he  bod  been  able  to  make  out  a  few 
words;  to  which  he  replied  in  these  terms: — I  see  that  you 
have  said  something  alxiut  Cicero  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  out;  but  as  far  as  I  could  guess,  it  was  something  of 
this  kind,  that  I  should  think  him  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  hoped  for. 

6.  I,  therefore,  subsequently  sent  Ciesar  another  copy  of 
that  letter;  do  not  you  overlook  hia  jest  about  his  difficulties. 
And  I  wrote  him  word  also  in  reply,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  be  able  to  throw  into  disorder  &om  relying 
on  my  strong-box:  and  in  this  way  I  jested  with  him  fami- 
liarly, and  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  dignity.  Hia 
exceeding  good-will  towards  me  is  communicated  by  mes- 
sengera  froni  all  quarters,  Lettei^,  indeed,  referring  to  what 
j-ou  expect,  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  your  return.  The 
uthei'  events  of  each  day  I  will  write  to  jou,  that  is  to  say, 
if  yon  vill  provide  couriers.  Although,  such  terrible  cold  has 
prevailed,  that  there  was  very  great  danger  of  Appius's  ho.ise 
being  burnt  down.'    Farewell. 

-  Vr  m  bi*  trj-iu^  to  nana  it  with  ■  (tore. 


LETTER   XIII. 
Marcua  to  KU  hroOier  Quintut,  greeting. 

1.  I  LAUOHED  at  the  black  Hnow;i  and  I  amveryglad  tlul 
you  are  in  a  cheerful  humour,  and  bo  well  incliued  to  jeet.  I 
About  Pompey  I  agree  with  you;  or  rather  you  agree  with 
me.  For  aa  you  kuow,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  talkiug 
of  nothing  but  Ciesar.'  Believe  me,  I  have  taken  him  to 
my  heart,  nor  am  I  to  be  torn  from  him. 

3.  Now  you  must  leom  what  was  done  at  the  Ides.  The 
tenth  day  was  fixed  for  the  impeachment  of  Cceliua;  and 
DomitiuB^  had  not  collected  judges  in  sufficient  number.  I 
am  afraid  lest  that  rude  and  brutal  man,  ServiuB  Pola,  may 
conae  to  the  accusation;  for  our  friend  Ccelius  is  violently 
attacked  by  the  whole  trmn  of  Clodiua's  friends.  There  is 
as  yet  nothing  certain;  but  we  are  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
On  the  same  day  a  very  full  senate  assembled  to  hear  the 
ambassadors  of  the  T^rians  ;*  on  the  other  8ide,  the  Syrian 
farmers  of  the  revenue  mustered  in  great  numbers;  GabiniUB 
was  violently  attacked;  however,  the  farmers  were  roughly 
handled  by  Domitius,  for  having  escorted  him  on  horseliack. 
Our  friend  Caius  Lamia  spoke  somewhat  boldly,  when  Domi- 
tius  had  said,  "  It  is  through  your  fault,  Roman  knights,  that 
these  things  have  happened,  because  you  are  such  profligate 
judges."  He  replied  :  "  We  judge ;  you  praise."  Nothing 
was  done  that  day,  and  night  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

3.  On  the  days  appointed  for  holding  the  comitia,  which 
come  immediately  after  the  Quirinalia,  Appius  explains  his 
notion  that  he  is  not  prevented  by  tlio  Pupiau  law  from 
holding  a  aenate,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  especially 
provided  by  the  Gabinian  law,  that  the  senate  is  obliged  to 

1  This  haa  soma  referai 
tbat  mow  murt  be  black,  t 
bUck. 

'  CioBro  bad  lately  made  n  very  impreaaiyB  Bpeeoh  in  the  senate, 
eitolliog  Caaeai-'H  conduct  in  hia  provinoa  in  tha  highest  leiTna. 

■  This  Domitiua  was  Cn^ua  D.  the  pnctor.  The  DoraitiuB  meo- 
tioned  a  fair  lioes  lower  down,  waa  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus,  the  eonBul. 

'  Tbe  citiiBUB  of  Tyre  had  aent  an  embiisay,  with  oomplainta  of  thg 
eitortiona  of  the  fiirmers  of  the  revenue  in  tho  proTJnoa  of  Syria. 
Gabiniua,  aa  baa  been  already  aaid,  had  baen  governor  of  Syria. 
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issemble  to  give  audience  to  ambrLseadarR  every  dny  fiom  the 
Ist  of  February  till  the  1st  of  March.  In  this  way  they 
think  that  the  comitia  may  be  put  olT  till  the  mouth  of 
March.  But  on  these  days  of  the  comitia  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  declare  that  they  will  bring  on  the  question 
about  Gabiniufi.  1  collect  all  reports,  to  tave  some  neva  to 
send  to  you ;  but,  as  you  see,  matter  itself  foilB  me. 

i,  I  return,  therefore,  to  Calliathenes'-  and  Philtatus,^  in 
whose  works  I  see  you  are  occupied.  Callisthenca  indeed  is 
relating  a  common  and  well-known  set  of  transactions,  in  a 
style  such  ae  that  in  which  several  of  the  Greeks  expresa 
themselves.  But  the  Sicilian  is  an  admirable  writer,  impree- 
sive,  acute,  concise;  almost  a  little  Thucydides,  but  which  of 
bis  books  you  have,  (for  there  nre  tv^o  volumes  of  them,) 
or  whether  you  have  them  both,  I  know  not.  He  pleases  me 
most  in  his  account  of  Dionysius.  For  Dionysius  was  a 
great  intriguer,  and  made  himself  very  familiar  with  Philistus. 
But  as  to  what  you  add  in  your  letter,  are  you  thinking  of 
undertaking  a  history?  In  my  judgment,  you  may  do  so. 
And  since  yon  fumisb  couriers,  you  shall  have  at  the  Luper- 
calia  an  account  of  what  is  don*  to-day.  Amuse  yourself 
with  my  Cicero  aa  well  as  you  caa 


LETTER  XIV. 
Marcui  to  his  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 
1.  I  HiVE  as  yet  received  but  two  letters  from  you;  one 
of  them  written  just  after  I  had  left  you ;  the  other  dated 
from  Ariminum.  The  additional  ones,  which  you  s.*y  that 
TOu  sent,  I  never  received.  I  have  been  amusing  myself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumte  and  Pompeii,  pleasantly 
enough,  eicept  that  I  was  without  your  company ;  and 
I  iuteuded  to  stay  in  those  parts  till  the  1st  of  June.  I 
was  writing  those  political  treatises  which  I  had  meritio;ied 
to  you;  a  very  largo  and  laborious  work;  but  still,  if  the 
result  is  to  my  satis  (action,  labour  will  have  been  well  em- 
ployed;  if  not,  I  will  throw  it  into  tlie  sea,  which  I  have 

'  CaUiitheaeB  wsa  an  Ol^ntliian,  aud  bad  written  a,  life  of  Almander. 
*  PhilistuB  wus  a  Sicilian,  and  wrote  man;  boiiks,  and  among  tbeia 
ta  sccouat  of  Dionysim  the  elder. 
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before  my  eyes  while  T  am  writing.     I  Bhall  attempt  somft 
other  tiiiugs,  too,  since  I  cannot  remain  idle. 

2.  I  will  attend  carefully  to  your  injunctions,  both  a 
conciliating  some  meu,  and  avoiding  to  alienate  othere.  But 
it  will  be  my  chief  object  to  see  your  Cicero,  and  mine,  I 
mean,  every  day ;  but  I  will  eiamine  as  often  as  I  can,  what 
he  is  learning;  and,  unless  he  is  above  it,  I  will  even  ~* 
myself  as  his  teacher;  an  employment  in  which  I  havl 
obtained  aome  practice  in  my  leisure  during  these  few  day^ 
by  training  my  own  Cicero  the  younger. 

3.  Ton,  (as  you  write  me  word  you  will,  and  as  I  should 
be  quite  certain  of  your  doing  most  carefully,  even  it  you 
did  not  write ;)  you,  1  say,  will  take  care  to  digest  mj 
iiiBtructions ;  follow  them  up,  and  fulfil  them,  When  I  coma 
to  Rome  I  will  never  let  one  single  courier  of  Cteaar's 
without  giving  him  a  letter  for  you  ;  but  while  I  have  beea 
here. (you  will  excuse  my  eilence),  there  has  been  no  one 
wiiom  I  could  give  one  before  this  Marcus  Orfius,  a  Rom 
knight,  attached  to  me,  both  as  being  esceedingly  intimate 
with  me,  and  aa  being  fi^m  the  municipality  of  Atella,  which 
you  know  ia  faithful  to  me.  I  therefore  recommend  him  to 
you  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  being  a  man  of  a 
oonaideration  at  home,  and  of  great  influence  away  from 
home,  Take  care  to  bind  him  to  yourself  by  your  libs* 
rality.  He  is  a  military  tribune  in  our  array.  You  will 
llitil  liim  a  man  of  a  very  gmteful  disposition,  and  eager  to- 
lid  of  Horvice  to  you.  1  press  upon  you  earnestly  to  be  veiy 
uivil  tu  TrebatiuB.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XV.  a. 

itareui  Cicero  la  hi*  brother  QuiiUaa,  greeting. 

I.  O.N  the  2d  of  June,  tlie  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Rtiiue,  I  received  your  letter  dated  from  Flaccntia  ;  and  then, 
lilt)  ue.it  day,  I  received  a  second  dated  at  Blaudens,^  with 
i\  ltitti>t'  fVoin  Cioaar,  full  of  expressions  of  respect,  zeal  to 
wrve  mo,  and  oom-teay.  Th^e  are  things  of  great,  or  rather 
sf  tbv  very  greatest  consequenae ;  for  they  contribute  very 
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greatly  to  oar  reputation  and  liigh  dignity.  But,  believu  me, 
whom  you  know  well,  that  what  1  value  most  iu  ail  these 
matters  I  iiave  already  secured ;  nnmely,  that,  in  the  firsi 
place,  I  see  you  contributing  BO  muoh  to  our  common  dig- 
nity; secondly,  the  extraordinary  liking  of  Julius  Ctegar  for 
me,  a  man  whom  I  prefer  to  all  the  honours  which  he  wishes 
me  to  expect  from  him.  His  letter  was  dated  at  the  same 
time  with  your  own;  the  beginning  of  it  is,  how  acceptable 
your  axrival  was  to  him,  and  his  recollection  of  our  old 
friendEhipi  then  assuring  me  that  he  would  take  care  that  in 
the  midst  of  my  sorrow  and  regret  for  your  absence,  while 
you  are  away,  I  should  he  pleased,  above  all,  that  you  were 
with  him.     The  letter  delighted  lue  amazingly. 

2.  You,  therefore,  act  in  a  moat  brotlieriy  spirit  when  you 
cshort  me,  though  in  truth  I  am  running  of  mj  own  accord 
the  same  way,  to  devote  aU  my  energies  to  hia  single  service; 
and  perhaps  by  my  eager  zeal  I  shall  do  what  often  happens 
to  travellers  when  they  are  iu  haete,  that  if  by  chance  they 
liave  got  up  later  than  they  intended,  they  still,  by  making 
haate,  arrive  whore  they  wish  earlier  than  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  lain  awake  a  great  part  of  the  nightj  aod 
80  now  I,  since  I  have  been  as'ecp  a  long  time  as  to  paying 
attention  to  that  man,  though  you  in  truth  have  often  tried 
to  wake  me,  shall  now  by  my  speed  make  amends  for  my 
slowness,  both  on  horseback,  and  ^since  you  write  mo  word 
that  my  poem  is  approved  by  him)  in  the  coach  and  four  of 
poetry;  only  give  me  Britain  to  point  with  your  colours 
and  my  pencil.  But  of  what  am  I  thinking!  what  spore 
time  presents  itself  to  me,  particularly  while  I  remain  at 
Korae,  03  he  begs  me  to  do)  However,  I  will  see.  For 
perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  my  affection  for  yon  will  over- 
come every  difficulty.  He  thanks  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour,  and  with  great  civility  too,  for  having  sent  him 
Trebatius;  for  he  says  that  in  all  that  number  of  persons 
vho  were  with  him,  there  was  not  one  who  could  draw  a 
bail-bond.  I  asked  hicu  for  the  tribuneship  for  Marcus 
Curtius,  (for  Domitins  would  have  thought  that  he  was  being 
turned  into  ridictile  if  he  had  been  solicited  by  me,  since  it 
IS  a  daily  saying  of  his,  that  he  cannot  make  even  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers;  and  even  iu  the  seuate  he  rallied  Appius  his 
colleague,  saying  that  he  had  gone  to  CteRar,  with  tho  view  of 
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getting  some  tribuaeship  or  other,)  but  ouly  for  tba  jeag   1 
after  next.     And  that  waH  what  Curtiua  wiabed  too,  I 

3,  Kuovr  that,  aa  you  think  it  behoves  you  to  be,  in  rsgoid 
to  public  affairs  aud  our  private  eumities,  so  I  myself  both 
am,  and  shall  be,  of  a  very  gentle  aud  moderate  demeanour. 

4.  Affairs  at  Eome  were  in  this  state.  There  was  some 
expectation  of  the  comitia,  but  a  doubtful  one:  there  was 
Home  aiispiciou  of  a  dictatorship,  but  not  even  that  was 
certain.  There  is  a  perfect  cessation  of  all  buaineM  in  the 
courts  of  law,  but  more  as  if  the  state  was  growing  indolent 
from  age  than  from  real  tranquillity.  Our  own  opinion  deli- 
vered in  the  senate  was  of  such  a  kind  that  others  agreed 
with  it  more  than  we  did  ourselves. 


Such  ai 


the  erita  of  dieoatrouB  a 


LETTER  X'V.  b. 


I 


Mdrais  Cicero  to  Ai*  hrotlier  Quintus,  greeting. 

1.  What  ia  to  be  done  shall  be  done  with  a  pen,  and  the 
finest  ink,  and  glazed  paper :  for  you  say  that  you  have 
hardly  beea  able  to  read  my  last  letters,  for  which,  howerer, 
my  brother,  there  were  none  of  the  reasons  which  you  fancy; 
for  I  wuH  neither  busy,  nor  had  I  been  worried  or  angry  with 
any  one;  but  I  always  make  it  a  practice,  whatever  pen 
comes  firat  to  hand,  to  use  it  as  if  it  were  a  good  one. 

2.  But  listen  now,  my  most  excellent  and  kind  brother, 
while  I  answer  the  things  which  you  wrote  in  this  same  short 
letter  of  yours  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  As  to  what 
you  ask,  that  I  should  write  to  yon  without  concealing  any- 
thing, or  dissembling  anything,  or  saying  anything  merely 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  you,  but  frankly  and  as  a  brother, 
that  is,  whether  you  should  hasten,  as  we  said,  or,  if  there 
should  be  sufficient  reason,  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  settiug 
yourself  clear, — if,  my  dear  Quintna,  it  were  any  unimportant 
matter  on  which  you  were  asking  me  my  wishes,  still  after 
having  left  it  to  yourself  to  do  what  you  thought  best,  I 
should  point  out  what  I  wished  myself.     But  in  the  presettt 

>  ToiaScr6  TA^^m  wUinas  i(wpyi(ftut.  A  line  from  the  SuppliOM 
uf  EuripideB. 
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state  of  affairs,  you  iiek  me  plajnly  trhai  sort  of  year  I  expect 
the  enstuDg  one  to  be;  certainly  one  of  tranquillity  for  me, 
or  at  least  one  of  very  g;reat  security,  as  the  state  of  my  own 
house,  aud  my  reception  in  the  forum,  and  the  way  in.  which 
I  am  greeted  at  the  theatre,  iodicate  every  day.  And'^  »  •  • 
oo  man  ia  unwilling  to  see  •  *  •  that  I  am  in  fiivour  with 
both  Ctesar  and  Fompey — these  things  give  me  confidence. 
If  any  rage  from  that  senaeleaa  mao^  breaks  oat,  everything 
ia  prepared  for  putting  him  down, 

3,  These  are  my  real  sentiments  and  opinious,  and  I  write 
them  to  you  in  all  piainneBs.  And  I  beg  of  you  not  to  fee 
a  doubt,  speaking  not  like  a  flatterer,  but  as  a  brother;  bo 
that,  for  the  sake  of  your  enjoying  the  pleasant  condition  in 
which  I  find  myself,  I  should  wish  you  to  come  at  the  time 
which  you  have  mentioned.  But  still  I  should  prefer  beyond, 
that  the  events  which  you  expect  •  •  •  •  And  I  attach 
great  consequence  to  your  abundance,  and  to  the  expectations 
of  your  obligations  being  acquitted.  Of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  we  succeed,  nothing  can  be  more  fortunate 
than  we  shall  be  when  freed  from  all  annoyance.  There  is 
not  much  which  is  wanting  to  make  us  happy  after  our  own 
fashion;  and  that  ia  very  easy  to  be  procured,  provided  I 
keep  my  health. 

4.  An  amazing  degree  of  corruption  prevails  again;  never 
was  it  so  great  In  the  middle  of  July,  interest  was  double 
what  it  had  been,  from  the  coalition  into  which  Mcmraius 
entered  with  Domitius  for  the  sake  of  beating  Scaurus. 
Messala  has  a  bad  chance ;°  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  gay 

'  TbBre  U  flomeUiing  lost  here,  which  makes  thia  Bflntanoe  uniatel- 
ligibla  ;  and  it  ia  probable  tbat  there  is  a  litUe  corruption  in  the  former 
port  of  the  luttdr,  uid  a  few  Beatenc«a.  later. 

■  Clodiua. 

'  Tba  candidateB  for  the  conanlahip  ia  tha  next  year,  701  i.c.c, 
were  MemniiuB,  Domitiua  Calvinus,  .^miliue  ScauruB,  and  ValoriiiH 
Ueaaala.  Hemmiug  acd  Domitiua  had  woD  ovbf  the  Existing  onaula 
by  a  promiae  of  procuring  them  whatever  proTincea  they  choae ;  but  at 
laiit  Pompey  persuaded  Memmiua  to  break  with  DomitiuB,  and  join  tha 
triumvire.  The  aenate  instituted  an.  inquiry.  The  year  700  paaaed 
without  any  election  of  couaula  for  the  eoauing  year.  Interest  toae  to 
8  par  cent  a-month;  and  the  year  701  opened  with  an  IntBrr^num, 
aud  it  was  not  till  half  the  year  had  elapsed,  that  CnteuB  Dumitiu* 
OalvinuH,  and  Meaaala,  were  daotad  canaula  for  the  romaindar  of  tha 
Jtmi. 


] 
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that  the  prerogative  century  will  get  above  eighty  thousand 
pounde  for  its  vote.  The  business  is  extremely  unpopular  ^ 
Che  candidates  for  the  tribuneship  have  come  to  on  agree* 
ment,  that  every  one  of  them  shall  place  above  four  thousand 
pouads  a-pieoe  in  Cato's  hands,  as  a  pledge  to  conduct  their 
canvass  as  he  approves;  and  those  who  forfeit  their  pledge  are 
to  forfeit  the  money.  And  if  the  comitia  for  their  election 
is  really  unbribed,  as  is  e:cpected,  Cuto  alone  will  have  had 
more  influence  than  all  the  laws  and  all  the  judges. 


LETTER  XVI. 
Sfarcv^  Cicero  lo  hie  brother  Quintui,  greeting. 

1.  When  you  have  received  a  letter  from  me  written  \ 
the  band  of  my  secretary,  you  must  consider  that  I  had  n 
even  a  little  leisure ;  when  it  is  written  in  my  own  hand,  tUj 
I  had  a  little.  For  you  must  understand,  that  I  was  c 
more  distracted  by  causes  and  trials,  and  that  too  at  a  u 
unhealthy  time  of  the  year,  and  when  the  heat  is  greats 
But  this,  since  that  is  your  advice,  must  be  borne;  nor  mi: 

I  give  cause  for  appearing  to  have  been  wanting,  either  f 
your  hopes  or  opinion ;   oapecially  when,  although   that  | 
somewhat   more   difficult,   I   am  still   Ukely  to  gain  y^ 
influence  and  great  dignity  fi*om  these  exertions;  therefore 
as  you  wish,  I  take  ^^reat  pains  to  oflend  no  one,  and  even'^ 
to  be  loved  by  those  very  men  who  are  sorry  to  s 
BO  united  with  CBesar,  and  also  to  he  earnestly  caressed  a 
loved  by  all  impartial  persons,  and  even  by  those  who  a 
inclined  to  favour  the  other  side. 

2.  While  there  was  a  moat  violent  discussion  in 
for  many  days  on  the  subject  of  corruption,  because  the  cooj 
Bular  candidates  had  gone  such  lengths  that  it  could  not  h 
endured  any  longer,  I  was  not  present  in  the  senate, 
temiined  not  to  come  forward  to  offer  any  remedy  for  I: 
evils  of  the  commonwealth  without  strong  protection. 

3.  The  day  that  I  wrote  this,  Drusus  had  been  acqaitt* 
of  prevarication'  by  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  by  foajj 

'  PrevariofitioD  wu  the  betrojal  of  bis  clieut'n  oaose  by  ai 
WHO  ^lad  undertaken  it. 
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votes  in  all,  after  the  senators  and  knights  had  condemned 
.  The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  appeared  in  court 
to  defend  Vatinius;  that  was  not  a  difficult  task.  The 
comitia  are  postponed  till  the  month  of  September.  The  trial 
of  ScauruB  will  be  brought  on  immediately,  and  we  ehall 
not  be  wanting  in  our  esertione  on  his  behalf  I  by  no 
means  approved  of  the  Messmates  of  Sophocles,  although  I 
e  that  the  piece  was  very  neatly  acted  hy  you. 
4.  Now  I  come  to  that,  which  perhaps  ought  to  have  made 
the  first  part  of  my  letter.  0  how  delightful  to  me  are  your 
lettera  from  Britain.  I  was  afraid  of  the  ocean  ;  I  was  aiwd 
of  the  shore  of  the  island.  I  do  not  indeed  despise  the 
obataclea  which  may  yet  remain,  but  they  present  more 
ground  for  hope  than  for  fear,  and  I  am  anxious  more  because 
of  the  eagerness  of  my  expectation  than  from  any  alarm.  And 
I  see  that  you  have  an  admirable  subject  for  writing  about. 
What  a  Hituation  you  have  to  describe,  what  natural  cha- 
racteriatica  of  circumstances  and  places,  what  customs  of  the 
people,  what  nations  and  battles,  and  even  what  a  commander ! 
I  will  with  all  my  heart  help  you,  as  you  ask,  in  whatever  you 
wish;  and  will  send  you  the  verses  for  which  you  ask,  like 
>wl  to  Athens. 

.  But  ah !  I  see  that  I  am  kept  in  the  dark  by  you  j  for 
bow,  my  dear  brother,  did  Csesar  express  himself  about  my 
verses!  for  be  wrote  me  word  before,  that  he  had  read  my  first 
book,  and  praised  the  beginning  so  much  that  he  says  he  has 
not  read  anything  better  even  in  Greek.  What  came  after, 
he  thought,  was  in  some  places  a  little  pa6vi>.artpa  (more 
carelras),  this  is  the  very  word  that  he  usea  Tell  me  the 
truth,  is  it  the  matter,  or  the  style  that  does  not  please  him  1 
There  ia  no  reason  why  you  should  fear  to  tell  mo  the  truth, 
for  I  shall  not  be  an  atom  the  le^  satisfied  with  myseif 
Write  to  me  on  this  subject  with  frnnknesa,  and,  es  jou 
Jwaya  do,  with  brotherly  aflection. 
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Marcni  Cicero  to  Am  brother  Quintiu, ; 

I.  1.  After  the  grent  heat,  (for  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  felt  greater,)  I  refreehed  niyself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arpinum,  with  the  ertreme  agreeableness  of  the  river, 
during  the  days  of  the  games,'  having  recommended  the 
mun  of  my  tribe  to  Philotimus.  I  waa  at  Arcanum  on  the 
1 0th  of  September :  there  I  found  Messidiua  and  Philoxenua, 
und  the  water  which  they  had  contracted  to  bring  near  the 
villa  flowing  pleasantly  enough,  especially  considering  the 
great  general  drought ;  and  they  said  that  they  would  collect 
it  in  somewhat  iaj^er  quantities.  Everything  was  going  on 
well  with  HeruB.'  At  your  Manliaa  ferm  I  found  DipMluB 
slower  than  Diphilus;  yet  nothing  remained  for  >iim  to  do, 
except  the  bath-roomB,  the  colonnade  to  walk  nuder,  and 
the  aviary.  The  villa  pleased  me  exceedingly,  because  the 
paved  portico  had  au  appearance  of  great  dignity,  which  was 
now  for  the  first  time  visible  to  me,  since  it  is  oorapletely 
uncovered,  and  the  columns  are  polished.  Everything  now 
depends  on  the  ceiling  being  elegant,  which  shall  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  me.  The  pavements  appeared  to  me  to  be 
done  correctly;  some  of  the  rooms  I  did  not  quite  like,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  altered. 

3.  Where  they  say  that  you  have  written  orders  for  a  small 
hall  to  be  made  in  the  colonnade,  the  place  pleased  me 
bettor  as  it  is ;  for  there  did  not  seem  to  be  room  enough  even 
for  a  little  hall,  nor  is  one  -usually  made,  except  in  houses  in 
which  there  is  a  larger  biall;  nor  could  it  have  any  bed- 
chambers attached  to  it,  or  apartments  of  that  kind.  But 
now,  even  from  the  mere  beauty  of  the  vaulted  roof,  it  will 
get  the  character  of  au  escellent  summer  retreat*    However, 
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if  you  are  of  a  different  opinioti,  write  again  at  the  first 
opportunity.  In  the  bath-rooma  I  have  moved  forward  the 
Btovea  into  the  other  comer  of  the  dresaing-room ;  because 
they  v/ere  hefbre  placed  iu  Bucb  a  manner,  that  their  chimney, 
from  which  tlie  heat  comes,  waa  situated  under  the  bed- 
chambers. But  I  greatly  approved  of  having  a  tolerably 
largo  bed-chamber  and  a  lofty  winter-room,  because  they 
trere  of  a  good  eize,  and  adniirnbly  situated  on  one  Bide  of 
the  covered  walk, — on  that  side,  I  mean,  which  Ib  next  to  tbe 
bath-rooms.  Diphilua  had  not  put  the  pillars  upright,  nor 
opposite  to  one  another;  he  will  accordingly  pull  them  down 
agaiD.  Some  day  or  other  he  will  Icam  how  to  use  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  line.  Altogether,  I  hope  that  Biphilua's  work 
wiD  be  finished  in  a  few  months,  for  CBesius,  who  was  with 
me  on  that  occasion,  gives  most  diligent  attention  to  it. 

II.  3.  From  that  place  we  went  straight  along  the  Vitu- 
larian  road  to  your  Fufidian  fartn,  which,  according  to  the 
last  com muui cation,  I  had  bought  of  Fufidius  at  Arpinura, 
for  a  little  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds.  I  uever  saw  a 
place  more  eliady  in  the  summer,  with  water  flowing  through 
the  land  in  many  places,  and  in  great  abundance.  What 
would  you  have  1  Ceosius  thought  that  you  would  easily  be 
able  to  irrigate  fifty  acres  of  meadow-land.  This,  at  all  events, 
which  I  understand  better,  I  oau  affirm  positively,  that  you 
will  have  a  villa  of  exceeding  pleasant  iiesa,  with  a  fish-pond, 
and  springs  of  water  besides,  and  a  paleestra,  and  a  green 
wood,  1  hear  that  you  wish  to  retain  this  farm  near  Bovilhej 
what  you  may  choose  to  do  about  it,  jou  will  decide  yourself. 
Colvua  said  that  though  the  water  was  exoepted,  aad  the 
right  over  that  water  reserved,  and  though  a  sei-vice^  lay  upon 
the  fcrhi,  still  we  could  keep  up  the  price  if  we  chose  to  sell 
it  I  had  MessidiuB  with  me :  he  said  that  he  had  agreed 
with  you  at  three  segterln^  a  foot ;  and  observed  that  he 
himself'had  measured  the  distance,  by  steps,  making  fourteen 
hundred  paces.  To  me  it  appeared  more;  hut  I  will  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  money  could  nowhere  be  more  ad7an- 
bigeoualy  spent.     1  had  sent  for  Chilo  from  Yenafrum ;  but 

Seirioe,  tervitui,  on  a  piece  of  land,  when  there  waa  a.  right  of  Wfty 
flirough  it,  of  HUTjing  water  through  it,  of  taking  water  from  i^ 
feeding  cattle  no  it.  Ac 

*  The  laltrtiui  was  equal  to  1  peiiii^  SJ  farthingB. 
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that  very  day  h.  anbterraneouB  passage  atVenafiTim  had  crushed 
four  of  hia  fe!low-workmeB  and  apprentices, 

4.  On  the  13th  of  September  1  waa  at  Laterium.  I  saw 
the  road,  wiiich  pleaaed  me  so  much,  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  public  work,  with  the  eioeption  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paoes;  for  I  measured  it  from  the  little  bridge,  which  ia  close 
to  the  temple  of  Farina  on  the  side  of  Satricum.  At  that 
spot,  dust  has  been  thrown  in  and  not  gravel ;  but  that  shall 
be  altered ;  and  that  part  of  the  road  is  very  steep ;  but  I  was 
told  that  it  could  not  have  lieen  carried  in  any  other  direction, 
especially  as  you  did  not  wish  to  have  it  go  through  the  fiirm 
of  Locusta,  or  through  that  of  Varro.  Varro  had  almost  com- 
pleted the  roadhi  through  his  estate  before.  Locusta  had  not 
touched  hia ;  hut  I  shall  coll  upon  him  at  Rome,  and,  as  I 
expect,  shall  move  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  s 
Marcus  Taurus,  who  ia  now  at  Rome,  and  who,  I  hear,  £ 
you  a  promise  on  the  subject,  about  carrying  the  water  throuf 

5.  I  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  Nicephoms,  your  b 
and  I  asked  him,  whether  you  had  given  him  any  char 
about  that  little  building  at  Laterium  of  which  you  spoke 
me.     And  then  he  told  me,  in  reply,  that  he  himse'"  " 
contracted  for  that  work  for  about  a   hundred  and 
pounds;  but  that  afterwards  you  had  added  a  goo( 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  but  nothing  to  the  money  to  t 
for  it;  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  given  up  the  contract, 
am  in  truth  exceedingly  well-pleased  that  you  should  s 
those  things  as  jou  determined ;  although  the  villa  wh 
at  present  eiists,  seems  to  be  something  like  philosophy  ^ 
proving  the  insanity  visible  ia  other  villas:  however,  '' 
addition  wDl  give  great  pleasure. 

I  praised,  too,  your  ornamental  gardener ;  he  clothes  e^ 
thing  so  with  ivy,  not  only  the  foundations  of  the  v 
the  spaces  between  the  pillars  of  the  covered  walk, 
those  figures  in  the  Greek  dresses  appear  to  be  cutting  ^ 
trees  into  shape,  and  to  be  selling  the  ivy.  As  for  the  dress! 
room,  nothing  can  be  more  cool  and  mossy. 

G.  You  have  now  heard  nearly  all  that  1  have  to  say  aba 
country  afiairs.     He  and  Philotimiu  and  Cinctus  are  [ 
iag  forward  the  polishing  of  your  town-house ;  but  I  k 
also  frequently  go  to  look  at  it,  as  is  easy  to  bo  done ;  b 
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therefore   hope  you  will  foe!  relieved  from   that   nause  of 
RUiiety. 

III.  7.  As  to  what  you  are  always  asking  me  about  Cicero, 
I  pardon  you,  indeed ;  but  I  alao  wish  you  to  pardon  me.  For 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  love  him  more  than  I  do  myaelf ; 
and  1  wish  that  he  had  been  with  me  duriDg  those  days 
in  the  country  near  Arpinum,  as  he  himself  had  desired, 
and  I  no  less.  As  to  Pomponia,  if  it  seems  good  to  yi>u,  1  wish 
you  would  send  an  order,  that  when  we  go  anywhere  she  is 
to  go  with  MB,  and  take  the  boy.  I  shall  raise  a,  perfect 
uproar  if  I  can  have  him  with  me  without  his  having  any- 
thing to  do  ;  for  at  Rome  he  has  no  breathing  room,  Yuu 
know  that  I  promised  you  that  before  gratuitously ;  what  do 
you  think  now  that  so  great  a  bribe  is  offered  rae  from  youl 

8.  I  now  come  to  your  letters  ;  of  which  T  received  several 
while  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum  ;  for  three 
were  delivered  to  me  oa  one  day,  and  indeed,  aa  they  seemed, 
all  written  by  you  at  one  time.  One  was  at  great  length,  in 
which  the  first  statement  was,  that  an  earlier  day  was  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  than  in  that  of  CKsar.     Oppius  some- 

f  times  does  that  from  necesaityj  because,  after  he  has  arranged 
to  send  off  the  couriers,  and  has  received  a  letter  from  us,  he 
is  hindered  by  some  new  business;  and  of  necessity  sends  it 
off  later  than  he  had  intended  to  do ;  nor  do  we,  when  the 
letter  is  once  dated,  care  about  the  date  being  altered. 

9.  You  mention  Csesar's  exceeding  regard  for  ua  :  you  will 
do  your  best  to  cherish  this  ;  we  too  will  increase  it  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  With  regard  to  Pompey,  I  do  with  all 
diligence,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  you  advise.  That 
my  permission  for  you  to  remain  longer  is  acceptable  to  you, 
though  to  my  own  great  sorrow  and  regret,  I  am  yet  partly 
^d.  What  your  object  is  in  sending  for  horaebreakers  and 
others  I  have  no  notion ;  there  is  not  one  of  that  sort  of  people 
who  will  not  expect  a  present  from  you  equal  to  a  autaur^Q 
farm.  And  as  for  yonr  mixing  up  my  friend  Trebatiua  with 
that  fellow,  for  that  you  have  no  foundation.  I  sent  him  to 
Cesar,  because  he  had  previously  satisfied  me ;  if  he  does  not 
please  him  equally,  I  am  not  bound  to  anything,  and  I  acquit 
■nd  release  you  also  of  any  charge  ia  respect  of  him.  With 
regard  to  your  statement,  that  you  are  every  day  more  and 
>Dore  Esteemed  bv  CECsar,  I  am  rejoiced  beyond  all  ejLnressioo. 


r 
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1  am  also  very  much  attacb«d  to  Balbus,  who  is,  as  you  writ^  i 
an  active  nasistant  in  that  buginess;  I  am  very  glad  too  thai  J 
my  friend  Trebonius  ia  beloved  by  you,  and  you  by  him. 

10.  As  to  what  you.  write  about  the  tribunesbip,  I  askal 
it  for  Curtius  by  name;  and  Crasar  wrote  rae  bock  word  ths' 
it  was  secm-ed  for  Curtius,  also  Tnentioning  him.  by  n 
and  he  reproached  me  for  tnj  shamefacedness  in  asking. 
I  ever  a^  for  any  one  again,  (aa  I  told  Oppius  too,  that 
he  might  write  to  him,)  I  Hhall  easily  allow  a  rotiisal  to  be 
given  me,  since  those  who  are  troublesome  tome'  do  not  easily 
allow  refusals  to  be  giyeu  them  from  me.  I  love  CurtiuB,  (as 
I  told  the  man  himself,)  on  account  not  only  of  your  asking, 
but  of  your  testimony  in  hia  favour, — because  from  your 
letters  I  easily  perceived  his  zeal  for  our  safety. 

With  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  Britain,  I  learned  from  yonr 
letters  that  there  was  no  reason  either  why  we  should  fear, 
or  why  we  should  rejoice.  "With  respect  to  public  affairs,  on 
which  you  wish  Tiro  to  write  to  you,  I  was  already  writing  to 
you  rather  carelessly  myself ;  because  I  knew  that  eveiythingi  ■ 
as  well  of  the  smallest  as  of  thfi  greatest  importance,  was  sent  I 
to  Caaaar. 

IV.  11.  I  have  now  completed  my  answer  to  yoiu- Ic 
letter:  hear  now  as  to  your  little  one;  in  which  the  first  I 
remark  is,  about  Olodius's  letter  to  Ctesar,  iu  which  affair  I  j 
approve  of  Crasar's  conduct,  in  not  granting  you  leave,  thou^  j 
you  asked  it  in  the  moat  affectionate  manner,  to  write  a 
word  of  answer  to  that  Fury.  The  next  obaervntion  ia  about 
the  speech  of  Marius  Calventius.  I  marvel  at  your  saying  ' 
that  you  think  I  should  write  a  reply  to  it,  especially  aa  no  j 
one  is  Hkely  to  read  it  if  I  write  nothing  in  reply,  while  all  1 
the  children  will  learn  my  answer  to  him  by  hea 

I  have  begun  those  hooks  of  mine  which  you  are  looking  J 
for,  hut  am  unable  to  flnisli  them  at  the  present  time.    I  hava^ 
completed  the  required  spee  chea  for  Scaurus  and  for  Planciui 
The  poem  to  CEeaar,  which  I  had  composed,  I  have  destroyed^ 
What  you  oak,  I  will  write  for  you,  since  the  springs  them 
selves  are  now  thiraty,  if  I  fcave  any  room. 

'  Noble  CDQaidara  tliat  the  tost  is  here  incorrect  or 

'  Jndrfi,      'iraaBtL  intarpreta  this  verb  by  eonsrindere  ,■  aad  SohillB 

Bgrees  with  him  in  giving  it  tbo  aaaes  of  "cutting  to  pieces," 

"  iDnulliD^" 
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T  come  to  the  Ihird  letter.  As  to  what  you  siiy. 
that  Balbua  is  sooq  coming  to  Kome  with  a  number  of  eom- 
panions,  and  that  he  will  bo  constantly  with  me  till  the 
middle  of  May;  that  will  be  very  pleasant  and  delightful  to 
me.  As  to  the  exhortations  which  you  give  ma,  in  the  same 
letter,  as  oftentimes  before,  to  ambition  and  to  diligence,  I  will 
observe  them;  but  when  am  I  to  enjoy  lifel 

13.  A  fourth  letter  was  delivered  to  tne  on  the  13th  of 
September,  which  you  had  dated  from  Britain  on  the  10th 
of  Aiignst.  la  it  there  was  no  news,  except  about  the  Erigona ; 
'which  if  I  receive  from  Oppiua,  I  will  write  yon  word  what 
I  think  of  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  give  me 
pleasure.  And  (a  matter  which  1  have  passed  over)  with 
respect  to  the  pei-sou  who,  you  say,  wrote  .to  Ctesar  about  the 
applause  which  Miio  received,  I  readily  allow  CEesar  tti  imagine 
that  the  applause  was  very  great ;  and,  in  fact,  so  it  was ;  and 
yet  the  applause  which  is  given  to  him  appears  in  some  degree 
to  be  given  to  us. 

14.  A  very  old  letter  from  yon ,  has  also  been  brought  me, 
but  bronght  rather  late,  in  which  you  give  me  iustmctions 
about  the  temple  of  Tellns,  and  the  portico  of  Catulus.  Both 
works  are  going  on  with  all  speed ;  at  the  temple  of  Tellua,  in- 
deed, I  have  also  placed  your  statue.  Also,  as  to  the  wishes  that 
you  express  about  the  gardens,  1  never  was  very  desirous  of 
such  things ;  and  my  house  now  makes  np  to  me  for  the  want 
of  the  luiury  of  a  garden. 

When  I  came  to  Rome,  on  the  19th  of  September,  I  found 
the  roof  of  your  house  completed,  which,  above  the  chambers, 

u  had  decided  should  not  have  any  great  nnmber  of  gables ; 
but  it  slopes  down  in  anything  but  a  neat  manner  to  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade  below.  While  I  have  been  absent,  my  Cicero 

s  not  ceased  from  his  attendance  on  the  rhetorician :  you 
,  have  no  reason  to  be  anxious  a.bout  his  attainments,  since 
you  know  his  natural  abilities;  and  his  studious  disposition  I 
see  myself.  All  his  other  interests  I  look  to,  as  if  1  thought 
thai  I  were  going  surety  for  them. 

V.  15.  As  yet,  three  parties  are  prosecuting  Gabinius  ; 
Looias  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  flacaen,  who  has  already  lodged 
an  aoousatioD  of  treason'  against  him;  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his 
well-disposed  backers;  and  Cains  Memmiua,  the  tribune  of 

'  Majatoi.    Sea  nolo,  p.  74. 
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the  people,  with  Lucius  Capito.  He  nrrived  in  the  city  on 
the  20th  of  September;  no  entnince  wiis  ever  more  mean  or 
more  solitary.  But  I  do  not  dure  to  place  any  ooufideace  in 
these  trials.  Because  Cato  was  iudiaposed,  he  has  not  m  yet 
beea  prosecuted  for  peculatioo.  Fompey  labours  very  hard 
to  recuncilo  me  to  him;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  as  yet,  and, 
if  I  retain  any  portion  of  my  liberty,  he  shall  not  succeed.  I 
am  extremely  aniioua  for  :i.  letter  from  you. 

16.  As  to  vrhat  you  write  me  word  that  you  have  heard, 
namely,  that  I  interfered  in  the  coalition  of  the  candidates  for 
the  consulship,  it  is  not  true;  for  agreements  were  made  in 
that  coalition  of  such  a  character  (n'hich  Memmiua  Bubse- 
quently  eipoaed)  that  no  respectable  person  ought  to  have 
been  concerned  iu  them:  and,  lieaidea,  it  was  not  a  proceed- 
ing for  me,  to  have  au3rthing  to  do  with  a  coalition  from  which 
MesBola  was  excluded, — a  man  with  whom  1  agree  perfectly  in 
atl  points;  and,  in  my  opinion,  also  with  Memmiua.  1  have 
already  done  many  things  far  Domitins,  which  he  wished,  and 
which  he  requested  of  me;  and  I  have  laid  Scaurus  under 
great  obligations  to  me  by  defending  him.  As  yet  it  has  been 
uncertain,  both  when  the  comitia  would  take  place,  and  who 
were  to  be  the  new  consuls. 

17.  When  I  was  just  folding  up  this  letter,  a  courier 
arrived  from  you  on  the  21«t  of  September,  having  made  the 
ioumey  in  twenty  days.  O  how  anxious  I  am  !  How  much 
1  have  grieved  over  that  most  kind  letter  from  Ceesar;  but 
the  more  kind  it  was,  the  greater  grief  did  that  misfortune 
of  his  cause  me.^  But  I  come  to  your  own  letter.  In  the 
first  place,  I  approve  above  all  things  of  your  intention  of 
remaining,  especially  since,  -as  you  write  me  word,  you  have 
consulted  Ctesaron  the  subject.  I  wonder  that  Oppius  should 
have  said  anything  to  Publius,  for  I  did  not  like  the  man. 

18.  As  to  what  you  writ«  in  your  enolosure,  that  I  should 
be  appointed  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenant  in  the  middle 
of  September,  I  liave  not  heard  it;  and  I  have  written  to 
Ctesar,  that  Vibulliug  brought  directions  from  Cfflear  about 
my  stay  to  Pompey,  but  not  to  Oppius.  With  what  object! 
Although  I  detained  Oppius,  because  the  right  of  speaking 

'  It  Bseoui  probable  that  thia  refers  to  a  Btorm  meDtloiiBd  in  tlie 
fourtl)  book  of  his  aocaiuit  of  the  Qallic  vai,  in  niiicl]  be  lout  s  gml 
Dumber  of  ^bipa.    Hia  daughter  Julia,  too,  died  aejkrly  eUout  tbie  tiiuft 
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first  to  Pompey  belonged  to  Vibuiliua ;  for  Cresar  had  talied 
the  matter  over  iii  an  inteiriew  with  him  ;  to  Oppius  he  had 
written.  However,  I  can  have  no  eecoud  thoughts  in  Crasar's 
afiitirs.     He  is  next  to  you  and  to  our  children  in  my  heart; 

o  near,  indeed,  that  he  is  almoet  equal  to  them.  I  seem  to 
myself  to  feel  thus  from  judgment ;  for  indeed  I  ought ;  but 
BtUl  I  am  warmed  with  love  for  him. 

VI.  19.  When  I  had  written  these  last  lines,  which  are  in 

ny  own  hand,  your  Cicero  came  in  to  us  to  supper,  as  Pom- 
ponia  was  supping  out.  He  gave  me  your  letter  to  read, 
which  he  had  received  a  short  time  before;  a  letter  written 
in  the  Aristophanio  apirit,  being  in  truth  both  pleasant  and 
Bennble;  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  He  also  gave 
me  that  other  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  enjoin  him  to 
attach  himself  as  much  to  me  as  to  his  tutor.  How  those 
letters  delighted  him]  how  they  gratified  me!  Nothing 
can  be  more  engaging  than  that  boy, — no  oue  can  be  mere 
attached  to  me.  These  lines  I  dictated  to  Tiro  while  at 
supper,  that  you  may  not  be  auiprised  at  theii-  being  in 
a  different  hand. 

20.  Your  letters  wore  very  acceptable  also  to  Annalie,  as 
they  showed  that  you  were  very  ansioue  about  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  assisted  him  with  most  serious  advice. 
PiibliuB  ServihuB  the  &.ther,  boai  the  letters  which  he  says 
have  been  sent  him  from  Ciesar,  iutimates  that  you  have  done 
what  was  very  acceptable  to  him,  in  having  spoken  with 
great  courtesy  and  great  earuestness  of  hia  attachment  to 

21.  When  I  had  returned  to  Home  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arpinum,  I  was  told  that  a  horsebreaker  had  set  out 
to  go  to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  his 
liaving  acted  bo  like  a  barbarian  as  to  go  without  any  letter 
from  me  to  you ;  1  merely  say  that  it  was  "vexatious  to  me, — 
for  I  had  been  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time, — in  consequence 
of  what  you  wrote  to  me,  that  if  there  should  be  anything 
which  I  should  wish  to  he  conveyed  to  you  witli  esti*- 

*  ordinary  care,  I  was  to  give  it  to  him;  because,  in  tmth,  in 
these  letters  which  I  usually  send  to  you,  I  generally  write 
lotiiiog  which  would  cause  rae  any  annoyance  if  it  fell  intu 
itlier  hands.  I  used  to  keep  myself  for  Minucius.  and 
Salvius,  and  Labeo.     Laheo  will  either  go  at  a  late  period,  oi 
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will  remain  here.  The  horsebreaker  did  not  even  ask  if  I 
wished  to  Bond  aajfthiiig. 

22.  Titufi  Pinarius  sends  veiy  kiudly-eiprassed  letters  about 
you  to  me;  saying  that  lie  is  beyond  ail  measure  delighted 
with  your  letters,  conversation,  and,  besides,  with  your  sup- 
pers. That  man  has  always  pleased  me,  and  his  brother  is  a 
great  deal  with  me.  Do  you,  therefore,  as  you  have  begun 
to  do,  cherish  that  young  man. 

VII.  23.  As  I  have  had  this  letter  under  my  hands  several 
days,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  couriers,  many  different 
things  have  consequently  been  thrown  into  it,  one  thing  at 
one  time,  and  another  at  another;  as  for  instance  this;  Titus 
Anioius  has  already  often  said  to  me,  that  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  a  suburban  villa  for  you,  if  he  conld 
meet  with  one.  In  regard  to  this  remark  of  his,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at  two  things;  that  though  you  write  to  him  about 
buying  you  a  suburban  vil!a,  you  not  only  do  not  write  to  me 
about  it,  but  even  write  to  quite  the  contrary  effect;  and 
also,  that  when  you  are  writing  to  him,  you  recollect  nothing 
about  him,  nothing  about  those  letters  of  his  which  you 
showed  me  when  you  wera  at  Tusoulum,  and  nothing  about 
the  precepts  of  Epicharmus,  "  Take  notice  how  he  treats  any 
one  else,"  You  forget,  in  short,  the  man's  whole  countenance 
and  language,  and  disposition;  and,  as  I  conjecture,  just  aa 
if — ^  but  to  these  things  you  must  look  yourselC 

24,  Take  oare  that  I  may  know  what  you  really  wish 
about  this  suburban  villa,  a.nd  take  care  at  the  same  time  that 
he  does  not  cause  any  trouble.  What  more  have  I  to  sayt 
What)  Oh,  this:  Gabinius,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
entered  the  city  by  night;  and  to-day,  at  the  eighth  hour, 
when,  according  to  the  edict  of  Caius  Alfiua,  he  ought  to  have 
appeared  to  the  accusation  of  mojesty,''  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  concourse  and  by  the  detestation  of  the  whole 
people.  Nothing  ever  was  more  contemptible  than  his  ap- 
pearance. Piso,  however,  comes  very  near  to  him;  I  am 
therefore  thinkiug  of  introducing  a  marvellous  episode  in  the 

'  OrellhiB  aayi  that  this  is  not  an  aposiopaia,  but  that  some  Greek 
wonl  or  phrase  is  lost, 

'  MnjSBty  was  nearly  equivalent  to  treason.  It  waa  a  gecerol 
term  for  anj  oSeuoe  committed  agninM  the  Bomoa  people,  or  it* 
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Mocmd  of  my  books  :  AfioUo  in  tlie  council  of  ;he  gods  pre- 

'■  ■  ■   g  what  BOrt  of  return  that  of  the  two  geneiala  will  be,  of 

e  has  lost  his  army,  and  the  other  has  sold  it. 

bCKsar  wrote  me  a  letter  from  Britain  on  the  Ist  of 

,  which  I  received  on  the  2gth,  giving  a  Batis- 

/ account  of  the  affeira  of  Britain;  in  it,  that  I  may 

(not  be  surprised  at  receiving  no  letter  from  you,  lie  siij'a  that 

he  had  been  without  your  company,  as  fae  had  gone  to  the 

I  have  not  sent  hiai  any  answer  to  that  letter,  not 

I   even  to  congratulate  him,  becauae  of  his  private  mourning. 

Again  and  again,  my  dear  brother,  I  beg  you  to  take  care  of 

your  health. 


Marcus  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quinliu,  greeting. 

1.  Or  the  10th  of  October,  Salvius  went  by  sea  to  Ostia, 
late  in  the  evening,  with  the  things  which  you  wished  to  have 
sent  t«  you  from  home.  On  the  same  day,  Memmius  had 
giyen  Gabiniua  a  warming  before  the  people  with  bo  lucid  an 
ucnaation,  that  Cahdius  waa  unabte  to  utter  a  single  word  on 
his  behalf.  But  the  day  after,  which  was  coming  on  as  I  was 
writing  this  before  dawn,  a  great  argument  was  to  be  held 
ftt  Cftto'B  between  Memmiua  and  Tiberiua  Nero,  and  CaiuB 
AntoniuB  and  Lucius  Antoniua,  the  sons  of  Marcus,  aa  to  who 
should  manage  the  prosecution  against  Gabinius.  We  thought 
that  it  would  be  allotted  to  Memmius,  although  there  was 
nu  eiti»ordinary  struggle  on  the  part  of  Nero.  What  would 
you  have!  The  matter  is  well  pressed  forward,  did  not  our 
friend  Pompey,  io  spite  of  both  gods  and  men,  upset  the 
bu^nesB. 

2.  Understand  now  the  boldnese  of  the  man.  and  that  aomo- 
tbing  still  ELmnaes  us  in  so  distressed  a  condition  of  pablio 
a^TB.     After  Gabiniua,  wherever  he  went,  had  said  that  he 

I  demanding  a  triumph,  and  aller  this  good  general  had 
Buddeoly  entered  the  city  hy  night,  (as  i^  evidently,  it  had  been 
the  city  of  an  enemy,)  he  did  not  venture  to  present  himself 
before  the  senate.  In  the  meantime,  on  the  tenth  day  after 
la  arrival,  on  which  he  ought  to  have  given  in  his  report  of 
the  numbers  of  the  enemies  and  of  our  troops,  he  sneakeJ 


r 
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iDlo  the  senate-houae  with,  a  very  small  foUowing.  When  liB 
nas  about  to  depart,  he  -was  detained  faj?  the  consuls.  Tba 
fiirmers  of  the  revenues  were  introduced.  The  man,  being 
attsgked  on  iiU  sides,  and  being  wounded  by  me  most  of  all, 
oould  bear  it  no  linger,  and  with  a  trembling  voice  called 
me  an  exile.  On  this,  (0  ye  goda!  nothing  more  honourable 
ever  happened  to  me,)  tlie  whole  senate  to  e.  mau  rose  in  on 
iipro.^r  against  him,  so  that  they  came  close  to  him ;  wbila 
the  farmera  of  the  revenue  started  up  with  a  similar  noise 
and  rush.  What  more  do  yon  askt  All  of  them  behaved 
as  if  yon  yourself  had  been  there.  Nothing  can  be  more 
complimentary  than  the  language  of  men  out-of-doore,  I, 
however,  restrain  myself  from  accusing  him,  with  difBculty 
indeed,  but  I  do  restrain  myself,  not  only  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  oppose  Pompey,  (the  business  which  presses  me  about 
Milo  is  quite  enough,)  hut  because  we  have  no  judges  whom 
we  can  trust.  I  dread  a  &ilure.  I  may  take  also  into  con- 
sideration the  malevolence  of  men,  and  I  am  ah'aid  that  if  I 
were  to  accuse  him,  something  might  happen  to  hitn ;  not 
do  I  despair  that  the  matter  may  be  (iccompliahed  without 
me,  though  in  some  degrea  by  my  means. 

3.  All  who  are  candidates  for  the  consalship  are  impeached 
on  the  charge  of  bribery.  Domitius  by  Memmius,  Memmius 
by  QuiutuB  Curtius,  a  good  and  accomplished  young  man; 
Messala  by  Quintus  Pompey,  Scaurus  by  Triariua.  It  is  a 
great  measure  in  agitation,  because  the  ruin  either  of  the 
men,  or  of  the  laws,  is  thxeateued.  Some  efforts  are  made, 
that  no  trials  may  take  place.  The  afiair  appears  to  point  to 
an  interregnum.  The  consuls  wish  to  hold  the  comitia;  the 
impeached  parties  are  gainst  it,  and  Mommius  above  all, 
because  on  the  ai-rival  of  Caasar  he  hopes  to  become  consul. 
But  he  has  an  estraordinarily  bad  chance.  Domitius  and 
Messala  a[^eared  sure  of  success ;  Scaurus  had  lost  heart. 
Appius  asserts,  that  if  it  were  not  for  a  lex  curiata,  he  should 
succeed  our  friend  Lentulus,  who  on  that  day  showed  won- 
derful vigour  against  Gabiiiius,  (a  thing  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  meution;)  he  accused  liim  of  treason;  names  of 
witnesses  were  given  iu;  while  Gabinius  did  not  say  a.  word. 
Ton  now  know  the  aSairs  of  the  forum.  At  home  things  go 
ou  well,  and  the  house  itself  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity 
under  the  hands  of  the  contractors. 
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LETTER  in. 
Marcus  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quinius,  greeting. 

1.  The  hand  of  my  secretary  may  be  a  sign  to  you  how 
bitsy  I  am.  Be  aBaured  that  tbere  does  not  a  day  pass  iu 
which  I  do  not  speak  on  behalf  of  some  accused  person. 
Thus,  whatever  I  compose  or  meditate,  I  generally  throw  into 
lie  time  of  my  wali.  In  this  state  is  my  public  buBineBs; 
our  domeatic  afiaira  go  on  as  I  wish.  The  boya  are  well; 
they  learn  with  great  diligence ;  they  are  taught  with  great 
pains;  tboy  love  us,  and  love  one  another.  The  polishing 
of  both  our  houses  ia  going  on;  while  your  rural  matters 
at  Arcanum  aud  Laterium  are  advancing  to  completion.' 
Bemdes,  in  one  of  my  letters,  I  omitted  nothing  to  give  you 
a  clear  account  about  the  water,  and  the  road. 

But  this  subject  of  aniiety  disturbs  and  annoys  me,  that 
for  the  apace  of  now  more  than  fifty  days,  not  ouly  no  letter 
has  come  from  you,  noue  from  CEesar,  none  from  that  country, 
but  not  even  a  single  report;  and  that  sea,  and  that  couutry, 
keep  me  now  iu  a  state  of  anxiety.  Nor  do  I  cease  (as  is 
the  case  witli  persons  in  love)  to  imagine  the  things  which  I 
least  wish.  I  do  not  therefore  now  ask  you  to  write  to  me 
about  yourself  and  about  afiairs  in  that  quarter,  (for  I  know 
that  you  never  omit  to  do  ao  when  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity,) but  I  wiah  you  to  know,  that  I  acarcely  ever  longed 
for  anything  so  ranch,  as,  when  I  wrote  this,  I  did  for  a  letter 
from  you. 

3.  Hear  now  what  ia  going  on  in  the  republic.  Day  after 
day  appointed  for  the  comitia  is  constantly  cancelled  by 
notices  of  ill  omena,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  well-affeofed 
dtiaens,  in  such  unpopularity  are  the  consuls  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  of  their  having  bai^ained  for  bribes  from  the 
candidates.  There  are  four  candidates  for  the  consulship ; 
all  are  prosecuted  ;  the  causes  are  difficult  ones;  but  still  we 
will  exert  ourselves  that  Messala  may  come  off  safe;  a  result 
which  is  even  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  rest.  Publius 
Sylla  has  impeached  Gabiniua  of  bribery,  his  stepson  Mem- 
mios  supporting  the  accusation,  as  well  as  his  brother  Ceeciliua, 

■  A  corrupt  paawigG,  eaya  Orellius.  Tbere  are  various  readings,  bnl 
II  DOS  Kitiafactory. 


and  his  son  Sylla.     Lucius  Torqimtus  made  objeotiona,  but 
fiiiled  in  his  purpose,  to  th,e  great  joy  of  all  men. 

3.  Do  you  o&k,  what  is  to  become  of  Gablnius]  We  shall 
know  in  three  dajs  about  the  impeachment  for  treoaou;  on 
which  charge  he  is  weighed  down  by  the  detestation  of  all 
olesse^;  and  is  especially  damaged  by  the  evidence.  He  has 
very  cool  accusers;  the  bonch  is  of  a  varied  character;  the 
chief  judge,  Alfius,  is  a  man  of  high  and  resolute  temper. 
Pompey  is  earnest  in  canvftssing  the  judges;  how  it  wiU  end 
I  know  not;  but  I  see  t)o  room  for  lum  in  the  city.  I  have 
a  moderate  wish  for  his  downfal,  but  the  faintest  possible  as 
to  the  result  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

4.  Yon  have  now  an  account  of  almost  everything.  I  will 
add  this  one  particular ;  your  Cicero  and  mine  is  now  apply- 
ing himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  instructions  of  Paeoniua, 
a  rhetorician,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  well  nccomplished,  and 
of  excellent  character;  but  you  know  well  enough  that  my 
own  style  of  education  is  a  little  more  learned  and  philo- 
Bdphiofll  Though,  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  Cicero's  progress 
and  tliat  course  of  instruction,  to  be  impeded ;  and  the  boy 
himself  seems  to  he  greatly  charmed  and  delighted  with  the 
exercise  in  declamation;  (a.nd  as  1  was  myself  also  practised 
in  it,  I  would  allow  bim  to  go  on  in  my  steps,  for  I  feel  sure 
that  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  end,)  but  still,  if  I  take  him 
anywhere  into  the  country  with  me,  I  shall  lead  him  into 
my  own  method  and  practice.  For  a  great  reward  is  offered 
me  from  you,  which  certainly  I  shall  not  fail  to  gain  through 
my  own  fault.  In  what  parts  you  are  going  to  winter,  and 
with  what  eipeotatiouB,  I  should  wish  you  to  write  me  word 
with  ali  possible  minuteness.     Foi'ewell. 


Marcus  Cioiro  to  his  brother  Quintus,  greeting. 

1,  GiBiKiTiB  baa  been  acquitted.  Altogether,  nothing  could 
be  more  chiidish  than  Lentulus,  his  accuser,  and  his  fellow- 
prosecutors,  nothing  more  comipt  than  the  bench  ;  but  atill, 
if  the  exertion  and  entreaties  of  Pompey  had  not  been  extra- 
ordinary, and  if  the  report  of  a  coming  dictatorship  had  not 
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been  fiill  of  alarm,  he  would  not  have  made  any  reply  even 
to  Leatuiusj  and  yet  with  him  forhia  accuser,  and  with  that 
benoh  for  his  judges,  he  had  thirty-two  votes  against  him, 
teventy  persona  voting.  Certainly,  this  trial  is  of  so  severe 
a  character,  that  he  seema  likely  to  be  convicted  on  the  other 
accusations,  and  especially  on  that  of  peculation ;  but  you 
see  that  there  is  really  no  republic  at  all,  no  senate,  no 
judges,  no  dignity  in  any  one  of  us. 

Why  should  I  say  more  about  the  judges  1  Two  men  of  pne- 
toriau  rank  were  on  the  bench;  Domitius  Calvinua;  he  voted 
openly  for  his  acquittal,  so  that  all  might  see  it;  and  Cato;^ 
he,  after  the  votes  had  been  counted,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
circle,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  the  result  to  Pompey. 

2.  Some  say,  and  Sallust  amoug  them,  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  the  accuser.  Should  I  trust  myself  to  such  judges  f 
What  would  have  been  thought  of  me  if  he  had  escaped 
while  I  had  pleaded  agaiuat  him  1  But  other  considerations 
influenoed  me.  Pompey  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
a  dispute  with  me,  not  about  the  safety  of  Gabinius,  but  his 
own  dignity.  He  would  have  entered  the  city.  The  matter 
would  have  come  to  a  regular  quarrel;  I  should  have  seemed 
L'ke  Pacideianus  when  matched  with  .^eminus  the  Samntte; 
perhaps  be  would  have  bitten  off  my  ear.  He  would  at  least 
have  been  reconciled  to  Clodiua.  With  my  own  conduct 
certainly,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  particularly  if  you  do 
not  disapprove  of  it:  He,  after  he  bad  been  hououred  by  me 
with,  eminent  exertions  ou  my  part,  aud  though  I  owed  Lim 
nothing,  and  he  owed  everything  to  me,  was  still  unable  to 
bear  my  differing  in  opinion  with  him  about  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  (I  wdl  not  use  a  harsher  expression;)  and 
even  at  the  period  when  he  was  less  powerful,  he  showed  how 
much  be  could  do  against  me  when  I  was  at  the  height  of 
ay  reputation.  Now,  when  I  myself  am  not  even  aniious  to 
acquire  any  great  iafiueace,  when  the  republic  itself  has  cer- 
tainly no  power  at  all,  and  when  he  has  power  over  everything, 
could  I  possibly  contend  with  him  t  For  so  I  must  have 
done.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  think  that  I  ought  to  have 
imdertakeu  such  a  task. 

3.  [You  should,]  Sallust  still  argues,  [have  done]  cna  of 

■  WhBtCats.  ia  unMrtain;  but  it  was  not,  as  PaulManu'iiJi  ibcanB^ 
tfae  Cftto  ■ilervcoT'ls  called  Uticeoaia. 
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two  thinga ;  [if  you  did  not  accuBe  him,]  you  should  have 
defended  him,  and  have  granted  that  to  the  entreaty  of 
Pompey  :  for  indeed  he  did  entreat  very  earnestly.  A  plea- 
sant friend  certainly  Salluat  is,  who  thinks  that  I  was  bound 
either  to  incur  a  moat  rfangeroua  enmity  or  everlsisting 
infamy.  But  I  myself  am  pleased  with  this  middle  course; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  that  after  I  had  with  great  serious- 
oess  given  my  evidence  in  accordance  with  good  feith  and 
religion,  the  defendant  said,  that  if  he  could  possibly  have 
been  in  the  city,  he  would  have  satisfied  me;^  nor  did  he  put 
a  single  question  to  me. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  veraea  which  you  wish  me  to  write 
out  for  you,  the  task  cannot  be  undertaken  bj  me,  a  task 
which  requires  not  only  time,  but  also  a  mind  free  from  all 
care.  But  enthusiasm  ia  also  wanting,  for  I  am  not  altogether 
without  ansiety  aa  to  the  coming  year,  though  I  am  without 
apprehension.  And  at  the  same  time  (I  assure  you  that  I 
speak  without  the  slightest  irony)  I  assign  a  higher  place  m  ■ 
liat  kind  of  writing  to  you  than  to  myself  J 

5.  As  to  completing  your  Greek  library,  changing  sonMilfl 
books,  and  procuring  some  Latin  ones,  I  wish  indeed  that  ttoBS^ 
matters  may  be  done,  especially  aa  they  have  reference  to  my 
accommodation.  But  I  myself  have  no  person  by  whose 
^ency  I  can  get  such  things  done  for  me;  for  the  books 
which  have  attractions  for  me  are  not  for  sale,  and  cannot  be 
completed  except  by  a  man  who  is  both  skilful  and  diligent : 
however,  I  will  give  Chrysippua  a  coramission,  and  I  will 
apeak  with  Tyrannio.  I  'will  inquire  too,  what  Scipio  has 
done  about  the  money.  Whatever  seems  proper,  I  will  attend 
to  it.  As  to  Ascanio,  you  shall  do  whatever  you  please;  I 
will  interpose  no  obstacle  on  my  own  account.  I  commend 
you  for  not  being  in  a  hurry  about  your  suburban  villa,  but 

I  advise  you  to  have  one. 

6.  I  have  written  this  on  the  24th  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  the  games  were  beginning,  as  I  was  going 
to  my  Tusculan  villa,  and  taking  my  Cicero  with  me  for  a 
game  ^  of  instruction,  not  of  amusement ;  on  that  account 

'  Would  have  thanked  me,  for  not  baling  been  his  &ccuBer,  but 
having  merely  given  testimony  against  him. — Paid  Maimti/Ui, 

'  In  l-adam  diseendi,  non  Jwto-n«,  He  plays  on  the  word  ladai,  whicli 
tio  had  uaed  juat  before;   titdi  commitUbaTUar, 


(  qniKTua. 

1  did  not  gj  further  than  I  wanted,  because  I  desired  to  he 
present  at  the  triumph  of  Pomptiuiua,^  on  the  3d  of  Novom- 
ber ;  for  there  will  be  I  know  not  what  trifle  of  buaineBS ; 
unce  Cato  and  Serviliua,  the  prsetora,  threaten  that  they  will 
prevent  it;  and  I  do  not  know  -what  they  can  do,  aa  he  will 
bi>th.  have  AppiuB  the  consul  with  him,  and  the  majority  of 
the  praetors,  and  the  tribunes  of  tlie  people.  However,  they 
80  threaten,  and  especially  Quiatus  Sosevola,  who  breathea 
nothing  but  war.  My  kindest  and  dearest  brother,  take  care 
of  your  health. 


LETTEES  V.  VI. 
Marcus  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintus,  greeting, 
1.  With  respect  to  your  question,  what  I  have  done  about 
those  booka  which,  when  I  waa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cumte,  I  began  to  write,  I  have  not  beeu  idle,  nor  am  I  idle ; 
but  I  have  several  times  changed  my  whole  plan  and  method 
of  treating  the  subject :  for  after  two  books  were  completed, 
in  which,  during  that  nine  days'  festival  which  took  place  in 
the  consulship  of  Tuditanua  and  Aquiliua,  a  conversation  is 
commenced  by  me  between  Africauua,^  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  LEelius,  Pbilus,  Maniliua,  Quintus  Tubero,  and 
Fannius  and  Scfevola,  the  sons-in-law  of  Lselius;  and  that 
conversation  is  estended  over  nine  days,  and  through  nine 
books,  being  on  the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  best  citizen,  (the  work  in  truth  was  put  together 
'  with  sufficient  oleameas,  and  the  dignity  of  the  spoakere  added 
some  weight  to  the  arguments ;) — when  these  books  were  read 
by  me  at  my  Tusculan  vilia  in  the  hearing  of  Sallnst,  I  wai 
assured  by  him  that  opinions  might  be  given  on  those  sub- 
jects with  much  greater  authority,  if  I  myself  were  to  speak 
on  the  republic,  especially  as  I  wi>a  not  a  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tuH,  but  a  man  of  consular  rank,  tend  one  who  had  myself  been 
concerned  in  the  most  important  affiiirs  of  state;  but  that 
what  I  attributed  to  characters  of  such  antiquity,  would 
appear  to  be  fictitious;  that  as  to  the  dialogue  upon  oratory 

'  Over  the  Allobniges. 

'  That  ia,  the  j-ounger  A 

D*  ItapubltcA,  diaoQvered  ii 
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in  those  treatises  of  mine,  I  had  done  well  ncl  to  -...tter  in  of-, 
own  character  what  was  said  on  the  art  of  speaking,  but  to 
refer  it  to  those  men  whom  I  had  seen  myself;  but  tbtd 
Aristotle  himself  delivers  in  his  own  character  what  he  writea 
about  the  commouwealth,  and  the  most  excellent  kind  of 
citizen. 

3.  He  mode  im  impression  upon  me,  and  so  much  the 
more  because,  [by  the  plan  that  I  had  adopted,]  I  was  unable 
to  touch  upon  the  greatest  disturbances  in  our  commonwealth, 
iuasmuoh  as  they  were  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  speakers; 
though  at  firet  I  had  made  this  very  thing  one  of  my  objects, 
lest  in  touching  on  our  own  times,  I  should  give  offence  to  asj 
one.  Now  I  shall  both  avoid  that,  and  sLoll  myself  ooaTerse 
with  yoii;  but,  novortheless,  if  I  come  to  Rome,  I  shall  send 
you  what  T  had  originally  written  ;  for  I  imagine  that  you 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  those  books  were  not  put  aside  by 
me  without  some  feeling  of  disappointiaeiit. 

3.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  Ctesar's  great  good-will,  of 
which  he  ha^  assured  me  in  his  letter  ;  but  I  do  not  depend 
much  on  the  proniises  which  he  holds  out.  I  am  neither 
eager  for  honours  nor  anxious  for  glory;  and  I 
desirous  of  the  duration  of  his  good-will,  tJian  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promises.  Nevertheless,  I  live  amidst  the  same  ambf  ' 
tion  and  lahom-,  as  if  I  were  expecting  wlmt  I  never  solicit. 

4.  As  to  what  you  ask  me  about  making  verses,  it  is  ii 
credible,  my  dear  brother,  how  much  I  want  time;  nor  Indeed 
am  I  sufficiently  animated  in  thought  to  sing  of  those  things 
which  you  wish.  And  do  you,  who  have  surpassed  all  men 
in  that  description  of  language  and  espression,  ask  me  for 
suggeetions  on  a  subject  which  I  cannot  fully  grasp  even  with 
the  utmost  exertion  of  thought  1  Nevertheless,  I  would  do 
it  09  well  as  I  could,  but,  (what  by  no  means  escapes  your 
knowledge,)  there  is  need,  for  composing  a  poem,  of  a  certain 
cheerfulness  of  spirit,  which  the  times  altogether  take  away 
from  me.  I  indeed  free  nayself,  as  far  as  I  can,  from  all 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  cotamonwealth,  and  devote  myseli 
to  literature;  but  still  I  will  tell  you  what  in  truth  I  wished 
above  all  things  concealed  from  you :  I  am  made  wretched, 
my  dearest  brother,  I  am  made  wretched  by  the  consldeiation 
that  there  Is  DO  commonwealth;  uo  courts  of  justice;  and  that 
tills  present  time  of  life  of  mice,  which  ought  to  be  in  full 
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pnsBessioii  of  the  authority  of  a,  senator,  is  either  hnrassed 
with  the  Iftbour  of  pleading  in  the  forum,  or  endured  with 
the  aid  of  private  literary  pursuits ;  and  tha.t  the  idea  which 
I  ofaerished  from  my  chiIdho<:>d, 

At  all  timiw  to  excel,  and  be  atiove 
M;  fellowa, 

is  all  come  to  nothing ;  that  of  my  enemies,  some  are  not 
Attacked  hy  me,  some  are  even  defended ;  that  not  only  my 
inclinations,  but  my  very  disUkes  are  not  free ;  and  that 
CKear  is  tbe  only  one  of  all  men  nho  is  found  to  love  me  aa 
mach  B8  I  desire;  or  even,  as  some  think,  is  the  only  one  win' 
is  inclined  to  love  me. 

Yet  none  of  these  vexations  are  of  such  a  nature  tho' 
X  cannot  every  day  soothe  myself  with  great  consolation  j  bu\ 
tlie  greatest  consolation  of  all  will  "be  if  we  shall  be  together 
againj  but,  at  present,  to  those  other  disquietudes  of  mine, 
there  is  added  even  the  most  vehement  longing  to  see  you. 

5.  If,  as  Pansa  thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  done,  I  had 
defended  Gabinius,  I  should  have  been  utterly  ruined ;  those 
who  hate  him,  and  they  are  all  mnks  of  men,  would  have 
begun  to  hate  me,  on  account  of  him  whom  they  already 
hate.  I  bore  myself,  in  ray  opinion,  admirably,  so  as  to  do 
only  BO  much  as  every  one  might  see.  And  in  the  whole  of 
my  conduct,  as  you  advise  me,  I  devote  myself  greatly  to  the 
■PUtivation  of  ease  and  tranquillity. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  library,  it  is  Tyrannic  who  is  the 
{dler.  I  will  speak  to  Chryaippus ;  but  it  is  a  troublesome 
luk,  and  one  that  requires  a  very  diligent  man,  I  find  this 
Uyeel^  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  meet  with  no  snc- 
sess.  But  for  Ifitin  books,  I  knovF  not  whither  to  turn  my- 
IBlf;  so  faultily  are  they  copied,  and  so  dishonestly  are  they 
jold ;  however,  I  will  not  neglect  to  do  what  may  be  done, 
Crebriue,  as  I  wrote  you  word  before,  is  at  Rome,  and  the 
men  who  take  their  oiiths  to  anything,  tell  me  that  he  is  under 
freat  obligations  to  you.  I  fancy  that  the  money  mattere  have 
Men  settled  in  my  absence. 

'.  When  you  say  that  you  have  finished  four  tragedies  in 
aen  days,  are  you  borrowing  anything  from  any  one  eisel 
J  are  you  aiming  at  credit'  by  copying  out  the  Electra 
the  Troades  I  Do  not  be  an  idler;  and  do  not  fancy  that 
texta  have  xp^os  :  Oranoviua  and  «ume  nthera  prefer  Ki  A  t. 
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t)ie  saying  yviaQi  aeavrov  is  intended  merely  to  ditniniib 
arrogance,  but  that  it  also  iatimatea  that  we  should  kaov 
our  own  powers.  Howevev,  I  would  wish  jou  to  send  ma 
both  them,  and  the  Erigona.  You  have  in  this  packet  my 
last  two  lettera. 


LETTER  VII. 
Marcus  Cicero  to  hii  brotlier  Quintiu,  greeting. 

1.  There  \&  a  wonderful  flood  at  Eome,  and  especiany 
along  the  Appian  road,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Mars;  the 
walks  of  Crassipes,  and  his  gardens,  have  been  oai-ried  away, 
and  many  ahops.  There  has  been  an  amazing  quantity  of 
water  down  as  far  as  the  public  fish-ponds.  The  passage  of 
Homer '  is  powerfully  illustrated  ; — 

Ab  on  BJi  autumn  day,  whan  Jupiter 

Fours  violent  waters  forth,  whene'er,  eoragsd. 

Ilia  anger  burna  'gainst  men  ; 

For  it  applies  well  to  the  acquittal  of  tiabinius  : — 
Men  who  by  force  in  council  will  pronounce 
JudgmentB  unjuB't,  and  bimiah  right,  the  voice 
Of  heaVn  not  hosding. 

But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  trouble  myaelf  about 

these  matters, 

2.  When  I  arrive  at  Home,  I  will  write  you  word  what 
I  observe,  and  especially  about  the  dictatorship;  and  I  will 
give  the  courier  letters,  both  for  Labienua  and  for  Ligurius. 

I  wrote  this  before  daybreak,  by  the  light  of  a  little  wooden 
candlestick,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  me,  because  they 
hiiid  that  you,  when  you  wore  at  Samoa,  had  had  it  made. 
li'arewell,  my  most  affectionate  and  most  excellent  brother. 


LETTER  VII  I. 

Marcut  to  his  brother  Qaintiu,  greeting. 

1.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  reply  to  your  former  letter, 

which  is  full  of  discontent  and  complaints;  of  which  kind 

too  you  say  that  you  had  given  Labienua  another  the  day 

'    '         '     ■  '      1  1        *     "      it.     For  your  more  recent 


before:  bnthe  has  not  a 


latter  has  removed  from  me  every  feeling  of  anuoyanoe ;  only 
I  both  advise  aod-  entreat  you,  to  recollect  amid  all  tiiosa 
•nnoyaooes  and  labours  and  feeli:^  of  regret,  what  our 
jatention  was  in  your  journey.  For  we  were  not  aiming  at 
»ny  trifling  or  ordinary  advantages ;  for  what  advantage  could 
'^evB  have  been  wbich  we  should  have  thought  worth  pur- 
chasing at  the  price  of  our  separation!  We  were  seeking 
jnost  powerful  protection,  for  the  full  maintenance  of  our 
dignity,  from  the  good-will  of  a  most  excellent  and  most 
Influential  man.  More  is  risked  on  hope  than  on  money ; 
■everytiing  else  will  go^  to  loss.  If,  therefore,  you  often  turn 
back  your  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  our  old  objecta 
sod  hopes,  you  will  more  easily  bear  those  hardships  of 
Bilitarjr  service,  and  other  things  which  annoy  you;  and 
Uill  yoii  will  be  able  to  shake  them  off  when  you  please. 
Sat  the  fiill  time  for  that  matter  has  not  arrived  yet,  though 
it  is  approaching. 

2.  Moreover,  I  recommend  you  not  to  trust  anything  to 
jour  letters,  from  which,  if  it  should  be  divulged,  we  should 
iuffer  annoyance.  There  are  many  things  of  which  I  had 
ather  be  ignorant  than  be  informed  of  tbem  at  any  risk. 
J  will  write  to  you  further  with  a  mind  at  ease,  when  my 
iCicero  is  going  on  well  again,  as  I  hope  he  will.  I  would 
wish  you  to  take  care  and  let  me  know  to  whom  I  must  give 
Jfae  letter  which  I  am  to  send  you  next ;  whether  to  the 
Wariers  of  Cteaar,  that  he  may  at  once  send  them  on  to  you, 
ipr  to  those  of  Labienus;  for  where  those  Nervii^  are,  or  how 
Str  off  they  are,  I  know  not. 

*  3.  I  derived  great  pleasure  from  your  letter  concerning  the 
virtue  and  gravity  of  Csesar,  which  he  had  displayed  when 
jmder  deep  affliotion.  And  as  to  your  requesting  me  to 
Suish  the  poem  which  I  have  begua  to  bim,  although  I  aui 
jtotracted  witli  labour,  and  still  more  in  mind,  still,  since 
de^ar  has  lewned  from  the  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  you, 
ifltat  I  have  begun  something,  I  will  resume  what  I  had 
•ommenced,  and  complete  it  in  these  idle  days  of  supplica 
^UB  J  during  which  I  am  extremely  glad  that  our  friend 

'  SlniaUw  IB  tho  raading  of  Orelliua  and  moat  othsi'  aditors ;  Nohba 


r 
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ItleBsala  and  the  rest  are  relieved  from  annoyciuce,  and  when  yo4  I 
Bet  him  down  a&  quite  sure  to  be  conaul  with  Domitiua,  yen  dA 
Dot  in  the  least  dissent  from  mj  own  opiniou.  1  will  under- 
take for  Messula's  conduct  to  CEGsar;  but  Memmius  places 
hopes  in  the  arrival  of  Ctosar,  in  which  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken ;  here  at  least  he  is  coldly  regarded  :  as  for  Scaunis, 
Pompey  east  him  off  some  time  ago. 

4.  Matters  ore  postponed;  the  comitia  are  brought  to  an 
interr^pum.  The  rumour  of  a  dictator  is  disagreeable  to  the 
well-affected;  but  what  they  say  ia  far  more  disagreeable  to 
me.  However,  the  whole  businesa  is  regarded  with  alarm, 
and  goes  on  slowly.  Pompey  plainly  denies  Uiat  he  has  any 
iacliuatioD  for  it.  Before  he  did  not  use  to  deny  it  to  me. 
Hirrus  seems  likely  to  propose  it.  0  ye  gods,  what  a  fool  of 
a  man  !  how  does  he  lov-e  himself  without  a  rival  1  He 
frightened  of^  by  my  meanSj  Craasus  Junianus,'  a  man  wholly 
devoted  to  me.  It  is  very  Lard  to  know  whether  he  wishes  it, 
or  whether  he  does  not.  However,  while  Himia  ia  acting,  he 
win  not  make  people  believe  that  he  has  any  disineli nation. 
People  at  this  time  were  talking  of  nothing  else  with  regard 
to  public  affairs ;  at  all  events,  nothing  else  ia  done. 

6.  The  funeral  of  Serranus  Domesticus  the  son,  was  a  veiy 
moTimful  one;  it  took  place  on  the  19th  of  November.  The 
father  spoke  a  funeral  panegyric  over  him,  of  my  writing, 

6.  Now  as  to  Milo :  Pampey  has  given  nothing  to  him, 
and  everything  to  Gutta ;  and  aays  that  he  will  take  oare 
that  Cfesar  shall  use  all  hia  endeavours  to  further  his  intareBt 
Milo  is  apprebenaiTe  of  this, — and  not  without  reason, — and 
almost  despairs,  if  be  becomes  dictator.  If  be  with  any  armed 
force,  or  with  his  protection,  sliould  assist  any  one  who  inter- 
posed a  veto  to  hia  dictatorship,  ho  fears  Pompey  would  be 
his  enemy;  and  if  he  does  not  assist  some  one,  then  he  is 
afiaid  that  matters  will  be  carried  by  violence.  He  ia  pre- 
paring the  most  magnificent  games,^  of  such  a  character  that 
uo  man  has  ever  exhibited  any  more  costly  ones;  a  double 
aud  a  treble  piece  of  folly,  as  they  are  not  demanded,'' — either 
becfmse  he  bad  already  exhibited  &  very  iine  show,  or  beoauBfl 
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■B  ■wanting,  or  becBuae  he  was  a  direotor,'  or  becauae 
he  might  fairly  look  upon  himself  aa  a  director,  and  not  as 
nn  swiile.*  I  have  now  written  nearly  all  that  I  had  to  Bay. 
My  dearest  brother,  take  care  of  jour  health. 


LETTER  IX. 

Mareiu  to  hia  brother  Quintui,  greeting. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  Gabinius,  none  of  those  things  which 
rere  most  affectionately  imagined  by  you,  were  necessary  to 


I  acted  irith  the  most  coueumtuate  dignity,  as  all  men  are  of 
opinion,  and  also  with  the  greatest  lenity,  in  all  the  steps 
which  I  took;  I  neither  pressed  Lim  bard,  nor  relieyed  him. 
I  was  a  very  strong  witness ;  in  other  respeets  I  was  quiet. 
The  disgraceful  and  ruinous  result  of  the  trial  I  took  very 
easily;  and  my  prudence  indeed,  now  redounds  to  my  ad- 
Tantags ;  so  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  moved  by  these 
calamities  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
audafiious  citizens,  with  which  1  used  to  be  distracted ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  utterly  lost  than  these  men  and  these 
times. 

2.  Since,  therefore,  no  pleasure  can  now  be  derived  from 
public  affairs,  I  do  not  know  why  1  should  ves  myself 
Literature,  my  studies,  and  leisure,  my  country-houses,  and 
especially  our  boys,  give  me  great  pleasure.  Milo  is  the  only 
one  that  gives  me  annoyance ;  but  I  wish  that  the  consulship 
may  put  an  end  to  it;  in  regard  to  which  I  will  use  no  less 
exertions  ttian  I  used  about  my  own;  and  you,  from  where 
you  are,  will  be  able  to  help  me,  aa  indeed  you  do.  Concerning 

'  Mi^/ifla:  A  direator  or  truetee  to  sse  tlie  property  dividetl  among 
the  legatoea.— /(fern. 

*  (^cera'a  moBJiiiig  is,  that  to  eibibit  gnmoa  Wiu  the  part  of  ledilea, 
not  of  magittri,  directora  or  trueteea,  and  that  Milo,  therefore,  u  ha 
*H  oiilf  a.  maipiler,  kdA  not  an  icdite,  oiufht  to  have  farbome  froDH 
tshibiMng  james. — Idan. 
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tliat  matte)',  the  other  points,  unless  TioIeocQ  breaks  them  a 
are  going  od  well.     Fur  his.  estate  I  am  in  fear : 


But  iJie  mu)  rugee  bejoml  all  enrluronce, 

and  is  preparing  games  wliich  are  to  cost  a  hundred  thont 
pounds.^     But  in  this  one  particular  I  will  bear  with  his 
considerat«oesB  as  well  as  I  can;   and  it  is  for  your  finnnf 
to  be  able  to  bear  it. 

3,  With  respect  to  the  commotions  of  the  coming  year,  IB 
had  wished  you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  cause  fi«| 
domestic  apprehension,  but  only  for  the  common  condition  oi 
the  republic,  about  which,  if  I  am  not  able  to  effect  any  good, 

I  am  still  unable  to  be  wholly  indifferent.  But  how  cautious 
I  wish  you  to  be  ia  writing,  you  may  conjecture  from  this, 
that  I  do  not  even  write  to  you  any  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  are  openly  made  in  the  republic,  lest  my  letter^ 
being  intercepted,  should  hurt  any  one's  feelings.  I  there- 
fore would  have  you  free  from  domestic  anxiety.  Aa  to  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  I  kuow  how  anxious  you 
always  are  about  them. 

I  see  that  our  friend  Messala  is  consul ;  if  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  interres,  without  any  proper  decision;  if  by  the 
dictator's'  influence,  still  without  danger;  he  has  no  unpopu- 
iarity  to  contend  with.  The  ardour  of  Hortensius  will  havB 
great  influence:  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius  is  looked  on  as  the 
promulgation  of  a  law  of  impunity.  By  tho  bye,  there  has 
not  been  anything  done  yet  about  a  dictator, 

Pocnpey  ia  away  ;  Appius  disturbs  everything ;  Hirrus  is 
preparing  to  act.  Many  people  are  eount«d  ready  to  inter- 
pose their  veto.  The  people  does  not  care;  the  chiefs  are 
adverse;  I  take  no  part. 

4.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  promises  which  you 
make  about  tho  slaves,  and  I  am,  as  you  write  word,  but  very 
poorly  attended  both  in  Eiime  and  in  the  country;  but  take 
care  of  troubling  yourself  I  intreat  you,  about  anything  which 
regards  my  convenience,  unless  it  is  entirely  convenient  to 
you,  and  quite  within  your  power. 

'  Cupiee  vary  aa  t^  this  earn.  Most  of  them  Lavu  nsccc ;  which  lini 
been  generalljr  thought  corrupt. 

'  Per  dkcaloraa.  An  allmJan  to  Pompey,  whom  a  party  wiahed  to 
DUikG  dictator. 
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5.  I  laughed  at  Vatinius's  letter;  but  I  am  well  awara  that 
I  am  obBerved  by  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  must  not 
gnly  swallow  his  esisting  hatred,  but  even  digest  [and  put 
up  with]  it. 

S,  As  to  the  work  which  you  exhnrt  me  ti  fSnish,  I  have 
finished  a  very  pleasant  epic  poem,  (as  it  appears  to  me,)  to 
CiBBar ;  but  1  want  a  tmstwortliy  courier,  lest  that  should 
happen  which  happened  to  your  Erigona,  for  whioli  alone, 
.  since  CceBor  haa  had  the  command,  the  road  out  of  Gaul  has 
not  been  safe. 

WellJ  if  I  have  not  good  mortar, 
ought  I  to  pull  down  the  house)  which  indeed  pleases  me 
e  every  day ;  and,  above  all,  the  lower  portico  ; 
and  the  rooms  out  of  it  are  admirably  made.  As  to  Arcanum, 
that  is  a  work  of  Ceesor  himself,  o-r  indeed  of  some  still  neater 
workman :  for  those  images,  and  that  palnstra,  and  fish-pond, 
and  stream,  is  the  work  of  many  Philotimi,  not  Diphili.  But 
I  will  nayself  go  there,  and  send  orders,  and  give  directions, 

8.  Ton  would  complain  still  more  of  the  will  of  Felii,  if  you 
knew  the  truth  ;  for  the  documents  which  he  thought  that 
he  was  signing,  in  which  be  had  laid  down  strict  directions  ns 
to  the  division  of  his  property,  h,e  did  not  sign;  (he  mistook 
partly  though  his  own  blunder,  and  partly  through  that  of 
his  slave,  Sicuros;)  and  he  signed  documents  which  he  did 
not  iiitend  to  sign.  But  let  hfm  bemoan  himself.  Let  us 
take  care  of  ourselves. 

9.  I  love  your  Cicero  aa  you  beg  me,  and  as  he  deserves, 
and  aa  I  ought;  but  I  do  not  keep  him  always  with  me,  both 
that  I  may  not  withdraw  him  from  his  teachers,  and  because 
his  mother  Porcia  is  away,  without  whom  I  am  afraid  of  the 
boy's  appetite ;  but  still  we  are  a  great  deal  together.  I  have 
now  replied  to  everything  in  your  letter,  my  most  affectionate 
«nd  moat  eicellent  brother.     Fare  you  weU. 


TO  BBUTnS. 


CICERO'S  LETTERS  10  BRUTU3. 


INrHODUCTIOS, 


7  dimbtadt  J 


The  first  of  these  Letters  was  written  in  tha  year  of  Cffiflar's  murdBr, 
TIO  A.C.C,  in  the  eonsulship  of  AntoDinB  and  Dolabella,  wlio  seixad 
that  ofSoe  on  tha  death  of  Cceaar,  which  he  himself  h»d  previoual; 
promised  to  reaign  to  hmi. 

Cicero,  though  he  had  not  been  priTj  to  the  oonspimoy,  yet  aa  soon  » 
tha  deed  waa  done,  raoged  himBelf  on  the  aide  of  the  canaptrtton, 
sa  being  the  onlj  party  with  aufBoient  power  to  seeore  order.  In 
&  few  d^a,  however,  they  negotiited  with  Antony,  and  he,  deeirona 
to  graap  the  power  which  hod  been  posBessed  by  Casar,  ppocnreii 
them  diflladt  provincea,  Bome  of  which  had  been  preriously  asragnad 
to  them  by  Cteaar.  BnituB  waa  to  have  Macedonia;  Casoius,  Syria i 
and  DeoimuB  Brutus,  Ciaalpme  QauL  Soon  afterwards  Octavina  re- 
turned to  Italy,  arriTing  at  JTaples  in  the  middle  of  April,  where  be 
had  an  inteiriew  with  Cicero  ;  and  before  the  end  of  uie  month,  ha 
arrived  in  Home.  Brutua  and  Caseiua  had  already  become  unpopular 
in  the  city,  and  retreated  to  Lavinium ;  and  Antony  now  began  lo 
show  tua  hostility  to  their  party,  forbidding  Decimus  Brutua  to  go 
to  bis  province,  and  prevailing  on  the  senate  to  transfer  Hacednua 
find  Syria  from  Mnrcua  Brutus  and  Caaaiua  to  himself  and  DoIabeOa, 
while  they  wore  to  have,  instead,  the  charge  of  anpplying  the  ci^ 
vith  gain.  The  day  after  thia  vote  was  passed,  (June  6,)  Cicero  had 
an  inteniew  with  Brutus  and  Casains  at  Antiuni,  where  nothing  waa 
decided  on.  As  the  dty-pnotor,  Brutus  aught  to  have  exhibited  Qie 
Ladi  ApaRinaro ;  hut  he  wjts  afraid  to  return  to  the  city,  which 
indeed  eveo  Ciscro  did  Dot  think  that  he  coutd  da  with  aafe^.  He 
retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baixi,  while  his  colleague  presided 
over  the  games,  which  were  celebrated  at  bis  expenae,  and  with  gnst 
magnificence.  The  conspirators  were  a  little  encouraged  by  news  of 
Bome  advantages  which  Sextus  Pompey  had  gamed  in  Spain,  though 
he  did  not  belong  to  their  party;  but  he,  in  consequeDce,  and 
learning  tiiat  Lepidue  was  raiaiug  an  army  to  attack  him,  proposed 
a  general  disarming  of  all  pxrtiea. 

Cjoero  himself  was  absent  from  Rome,  visiting  dilferent  places  on  th» 
coast,  during  the  summer.  Antony  reconcile']  bimaelf  to  Antonins, 
and  by  bis  aid  prevuled  ou  the  eenate  to  allow  him  to  roaign  Mace- 
donia to  his  brother  Caiua,  and  to  giie  him  Decimus  Brutns'B 
province  of  Ciaalpine  OauL  Brutus  and  Caaaiua,  as  pnctare,  had  no 
_:~i.i.  •„  1 1 .  f_„^  the  city  without  leave;  but  they  obtained  if 
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from  the  Benate,  and  subaequently  quitted  ltn\j  for  the  East,  irith 
the  resolution  to  endsBvour  to  make  theniBclves  maatera  by  force  of 
the  provincea  which  luid  been  originally  Dwignod  to  tbem,  md  o( 
which  thoy  had  now  been  deprJTed.  Cicero  aaijed  from  Italy,  and 
went  to  Syracaae,  intending  to  prooeed  to  Atbeni ;  but  the  wind 
b«ing  unfavourable,  he  woa  driven  baok  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
Homo  on  the  last  day  of  August,  wliere  he  was  received  with  aoola- 
malJonB  by  all  parties ;  but  as  ho  refused  to  appear  the  next  day  in 
the  senate,  Antony  was  offended,  and  attacked  him :  snd  the  day 
afterwards  Ciosro  dahvered  his  first  Philippic  Antony  aJid  Octaviua 
quarrel :  Antony  leaves  Rome  for  BFUndusium,  to  toko  the  command 
of  the  l^OQB  asMmbled  there ;  and  Octavius  visits  the  colonies  in 
Campsnia,  imd  then  Ravenna,  and  tLe  towna  between  Rome  and  the 
frontiers  of  Oaot.  Cicero  supports  Octavius.  Antony  retuma  to 
Rome,  and  ngaiu  lesiTea  it.  and  goes  northward  to  attach  Dedmua 
Brutus,  who  throws  himself  into  Mutina.  The  coneuU-elect  for  the 
emaing  year  were  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

LETTER  I. 

Cicero  to  Brulics,  ff?^ fling. 

LuciUB  ClodiuB,^  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  has  n  very  grent 
liking  for  me ;  or,  that  I  may  use  a  more  emphatic  expressioD, 
has  a  very  great  love  for  me;  aod  na  1  am  quite  certaia  of 
that,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  (for  you  know  my  diepoBition 
thoroughly)  will  guppose  that  he  also  is  beloved  by  me ;  for 
nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  lesa  becoming  to  a  man,  than 
not  to  reepond  in  attachment  to  those  by  whom  you  are  in- 
vited to  it. 

He  appeared  to  me  to  suspect,  (and  not  indeed  without 
great  concern,)  that  something  has  been  reported  to  you  by 
his  enemies,  or  rather  through  th.e  agency  of  his  enemies,  by 
which  your  oiTection  has  been  alienated  from  him.  It  is 
not  my  custom,  my  dear  Brutus,  (and  this  I  thiuk  you  know,) 
to  say  anything  rashly  about  another;  for  it  ia  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  secret  nature  of  men's  wishes,  and  the 
variety  of  their  characters.  But  I  have  thoroughly  esatnined 
and  understood  and  appreciated  the  dispoHition  of  Clodius: 
there  are  many  indications  of  it,  but  not  necessary  to  be 
.  written ;  for  I  wish  you  to  look  upon  this  rather  as  a  testi- 
monial than  OB  a  letter.  He  was  promoted  by  the  favour  o( 
'  Antony,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  very  favour  is  owing  to 
I  you;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  out 

'  Nothinc  more  ia  known  of  this  Clodius. 
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safety,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  safe.  But  he  ii 
that  inattera  have  been  bronght  into  such  a  state,  (for 
as  you  are  aware,  by  no  means  deficient  ia  acuteuess,)  that 
both  cannot  he  safe:  and  therefore  he  prefers  that  we  should 
be  80.  And  of  you  yourself  he  apeaka  and  feeis  with  the 
greatest  friendhness :  so  that  if  any  one  has  written  you  a 
different  account  of  hina,  or  has  sought  to  give  you  a  difierent 
irapresaiou  in  conversation,  I  beg  of  you  over  and  over  agaiai  1 
rather  to  believe  me,  who  am  both  able  to  judge  of  him  mora  ^ 
easily  than  any  obscure  informer,  and  am  more  sincerely  ai- 
taohed  to  you  ;  tbint  tlierefore  that  Clodius  is  most  friendly 
to  you,  and  that  he  is  such  a  citizen  aa  a  man  of  the  greatest 
prudence  and  of  the  most  affluent  fortune  ought  to  be. 


"J 

•J 
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LETTER  IT. 
Brvitis  to  Cicero,  greeting. 
I  HAVE  been  earnestly  expecting  jonr  letter,  which  yott  I 
wrote  after  you  received  the  news  of  the  state  of  our  af&tn^  ' 
and  of  the  death  of  Trebouius;'-  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
fully  explain  your  views  to  me.  By  a  most  shameful  atrocity, 
we  have  lost  a  most  excellent  citizen,  and  have  been  expelled 
from  the  possession  of  the  province,  which  it  ia  ea^  to 
recover;  nor  will  it  be  less  disgraceful  or  iniquitous  that  it 
should  not  be  recovered  be  p  ssib  e.     Antony'  is  aa  yet 

with  ua;  but,I  assurey  u  I  am  b  h  moved  by theefltreaties 
of  the  man,  and  I  am  afrn  d  ha  he  nidness  of  some  parties 
may  fall  upoa  him.  I  am  I  h  n  perplexity.  But  if  I 
knew  what  you  though   be  t  I  ah  u  d  be  free  from  anxiety, 

'  ThiB  was  the  firet  bio  d  hed  b  !i  party  oftar  the  dettth  o( 
CffiKOr.  TrebdniuB  had  been  oaaigned  the  province  of  Asia  Minor,  ajid 
hnd  taken  poaBasaian  of  it;  but  Dolabella  proceeded  through  Aun 
Minor,  to  take  poBBeBaioD  of  Sjrio,  where  Ciiesius  was  already  in  amiK. 
Tiebonius  did  not  dare  openly  to  defy  him ;  but  the  gates  of  the  dif- 
ferent citiea  were  doaed  B^inet  him.  He  nttacked  Smyrna,  in  whioh 
Treboniua  himself  was,  acaled  the  walla  by  night,  asizod  him  in  his  bed, 
and  beheaded  biin  ;  while  the  aoldiera  mutilated  the  body,  and  tearing  ■ 
down  the  head  from  Dolabeila'a  tiibune,  kicked  it  about  the  atreets,  ^  I 
the  features  could  no  longer  be  recognised.  This  ocjurred  about  tl 
end  of  February  711  A.n.G. 

•  Cuua  Antony,  who  was  a  prisoner. 


for  I  should  feel  sure  that  that  reallj  was  the  best.  As 
Boon  aa  possible,  therefore,  mako  me  acquainted  with  your 
opinions. 

Our  friend  CasaiuB  has  Syria,  and  the  Syrian  legions;  having 
been  invited  spontaneously  by  Murcus  and  Mnjtius,  and  by 
the  troops  themselves.  I  have  written  to  my  sister  Tertia, 
and  to  my  mother,  not  to  spread  any  account  of  this  most 
admirable  and  fortunate  eiploit  of  Cassins,  till  they  knew 
your  opinion,  and  till  you  thought  it  desirable  to  do  bo. 

I  have  read  your  two  speeches ;  of  which  jou  apoke  one 
in  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  other  was  in  reply  to  Calenus, 
on  the  subject  of  my  letters.  You  now  doubtless  enpect  me 
to  praise  them :  I  know  not  whether  the  merit  of  courage  or 
of  ability  displayed  in  them  be  the  greater.  I  now  grant  tiiat 
they  may  be  called  Philippics,  as  you  wrote,  jestingly,  in  one 
of  your  letters.  We  are  in  need  of  two  things,  my  deiu' 
Cicero;  money,  and  reinforcements;  one  of  which  may  be 
hastened  by  you,  1  mean  that  eome  portion  of  the  troops 
iram  Italy  may  be  sent  to  us,  cither  secretly,  and  in  spite  of 
Pansa,  or  else  by  an  open  motion  in  the  senate;  the  other 
thing,  money,  which  is  still  more  necessary,  not  more  for  my 
troops  than  those  of  the  other  commanders,  •  • 

On  this  account  I  am  the  more  concerned  that  we  have  lost 
Asia ;  which  I  hear  is  oppressed  to  such  a  degree  by  Dolabella, 
that  the  murder  of  Trebonius  ao  longer  appears  his  most 
barbarous  action.  Vetus  Antistius,  however,  has  aided  me 
with  money. 

Tour  son  Cicero  endears  himself  to  me  so  greatly  by  his 
industry,  patience,  diligence,  and  magnanimity,— in  short,  by 
the  performance  of  every  kind  of  duty,  that  he  seems  never 
for  a  moment  to  forget  whose  son  he  is.  Though,  therefore, 
I  cannot  make  you  love  him  more  than  you  do,  since  he  is 
already  most  dear  to  you;  at  least  allow  so  much  weight  to 
my  opinion,  as  to  feel  sure  that  hs  will  not  have  to  appropriate 
Koy  of  your  glory,  in  order  to  nrrive  at  honours  similar  to 


s  father. 


Dyrrhachium,  the  lat  of  Aprl.^ 


ThaBfl  letters  are  differently  arranged  in  different  editions,    I  have 

'    Ibllowed  the  arrangement  of  Miildleton  na  moat  cotiBistent  with  the 

historical  order  of  the  eventa  alluded  to ;  but  tha  letters  of  Brutus  are 

jnat  au  spurious  aa  those  attributed  to  C'ioero.     It  m.iy  Bavo  trouUu 


LETTER  III. 

C'iceiv  to  Jirutut,  greeting. 
You  have  beeu  able  to  karu  the  admirable  disposition 
Piancus  for  the  good  of  the  com  mou wealth,  and  the  Diimbet 
of  his  legions  aud  auxiliary  troops,  and,  in  abort,  of  his  whole 
force,  from  his  letters,  of  which  I  suppose  that  a  copy  baa 
beeu  Bent  to  you.  I  imagine  too,  that  from  the  letters  of 
your  own  friends,  you  have  arrived  at  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  levity  and  inoonsiatenoy  of  your  friend  LepiduB, 

to  give  the  amJigemQut  oF  tko  different  editioDs, — that  adoptfld  by 
MiiMletoii,  and  the  □rdinarj'  oi-raDgeuieiit,  wliiiih  divides  thoHe  Lettart,_ 


LuduB  Clodiui .    . 
literae  tuu  ■ 
PUnd  animuin 
Datismuie  . 
Qiue  liters    . 
Veteris  Antifltii 
Multoitlbi   . 
Cum  hseo  acribebma  . 
Nostra;  re 


V.  Calendaa 
Qiuntd  eim  lo^itii 
Lucius  Bibulus . 
Noli  espectsra  . 
Scripts  et  ubaigoata 
SmbiB  mibi .    . 
Fungater .    .    . 
EUi  daturua 
De  Marco  Lepidi 
Nullu  adhuc    . 
Breves  tax  .     , 
MesHftlam  habes 
Particulam  litemrum 
Cum  siepe  f 
Si  per  tuaB 
There  [a  also  ono  given  ia 
I  separate  letter ;  but  priuted 
md  ODB  bei^aing  "  Quod  eger 
of  Letter  IV^  but  which  I  havi 
Ls  a  aepsxBte  letter,  and  which  v 
UiddletoQ  himself  givea  up  as 


soar 


XXL    , 
XXIL 
XXIIL 

xxrv. 


1.  10. 
'     L  14. 

LIS. 
r     L 18. 

LIS. 
11. 


the  ordinurf  edition.;  as  a,  fragment  □: 
by  MiddletoQ  as  the  end  of  Letter  IL 
;e,"  wliioli  Middieton  oocsiders  a  portion 
followsd  the  ordinary  edition  in  giviiig 
iU  be  found  as  Letter  IV.  La«er  XXI^  _ 
a  toixery. 
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(who,  uext  to  his  own  brother,  Iiates  his  relations  above  all 
people,}  and  his  iuTurittblf  hostile  feelings  towai'ds  the  com- 
monwealth. My  expectation  disquiets  me,  the  fulfilment  of 
vhich  is  wholly  reduced  to  an  extremely  critical  state ;  for  all 
my  hopes  depend  on  the  delivery  of  Brutus,  for  whom  I  vrna 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

At  present,  I  have  Bufficieut  difficulty  here,  with  that  mad- 
Duin  Servilius,  with  whom  I  have  borne  longer  than  ray 
dignity  feirly  allowed;  but  I  did  bear  with  him  for  the  soke 
of  the  republic,  that  I  might  not  give  the  profligate  portion 
of  the  citizens  a  man,  not  indeed  of  great  wisdom,  but  of 
uoble  birth,  to  whom  they  might  floek  as  a  leader— wiiicb, 
nevertheless,  they  do,  But  I  did  not  tliink  it  right  that  he 
should  be  alienated  from  the  republic.  However,  I  have  done 
with  enduring  him  now,  for  he  had  begun  to  show  such  inso- 
leuce,  that  he  looked  upon  no  one  as  free.  In  the  case  of 
Flancus,  he  burst  forth  with  incredible  indiguation,  aud  con- 
tended with  nie  in  such  a  spirit  for  two  days,  and  was  so 
completely  beaten  by  me,  that  I  hope  that  he  will  be  more 
modest  hereafter.  And  while  this  very  contest  was  going 
DO,  at  the  time  when  the  debate  was  proceeding  with  the 
greatest  vehemence,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  letter  was  deli- 
vered to  me  in  the  senate,  from  our  friend  Lentulus,  with  an 
account  of  Cassius  and  liis  legions,  and  Syria;  and  aa  soon 
as  I  had  read  it  alotid,  ServiliuB  lost  heait,  aa  well  as  many 
others,  for  there  are  several  other  persons  of  high  rank  who 
are  thoroughly  disai&oted :  but  Servilius  was  exceedingly 
indignant  that  assent  was  expreasod  to  ray  opinion  about 
FlancuB.  He  is  a  great  monster  in  regard  to  ' 
wealth,  but  «  «  • 


.  ■  LETTEB  IV. 
Ciesro  to  Brutus,  greeting. 
As  to  your  remark  that  you  are  in  need  of  two  necessary 
things,  reinforcements  and  money,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
what  advice  to  give  you ;  for  no  means  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection, which  I  consider  that  you  can  use,  except  those  which 
the  senate  has  voted,  giving  you  the  power  of  borrowing 
money  fi-om  the  difi'ereot  cities.     But  about  the  reinforce- 
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meut,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done ;  for  so  far  is  Pansa 
from  being  able  to  afford  you  any  portion  of  his  anny,  or 
of  his  new  levies,  that  he  is  even  greatly  annoyed  at  so  many 
volunteers  going  to  you ;  in  my  opinion,  because  he  thinks 
that  for  those  affairs  about  which  there  is  now  a  contention 
in  Italy,  no  forces  can  be  too  great ;  but  as  many  people 
suspect,  because  he  has  no  desire  fbr  you  to  become  too  strong. 
I,  however,  have  no  suspicion  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say,  that  you  have  written  to 
your  sister  Tertia,  bidding  her  not  to  make  public  the  things 
which  hav^  been  done  by  Cassius,  till  I  approved  of  it,  I  see 
that  you  were  afraid  of  what  there  was  good  reason  to  fear, 
namely,  that  the  disposition  of  Caesar's  party  (as  parties  have 
still  distinctive  appellations)  would  be  greatly  excited  by  the 
intelligence.  But,  before  we  received  your  letters,  the  affeir 
was  known  and  spread  abroad;  and,  besides,  your  couriers 
bad  brought  letters  to  many  of  your  friends.  The  fact  was 
therefore  not  to  be  suppressed,  since,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
done;  and  if  it  could  have  been  done,  we  should  have  thought 
it  a  matter  not  to  be  published,  rather  than  wholly  concealed. 
With  respect  to  my  Cicero,  if  there  really  is  as  much  in  him 
as  you  say  in  your  letter,  I  am  as  glad  as  I  ought  to  be;  and 
if,  because  you  love  him,  you  make  his  merits  so  much  the 
greater,  I  still  rejoice  extremely  on  that  very  account^  that  he 
is  beloved  by  you. 

April  12th, 


LETTER  V. 

Cicero  to  Brtitus,  greeting. 

After  I  had  given  Scaptius  letters  for  you  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  April,  the  same  day  I  received  one  from  yo' 
in  the  evening,  dated  on  the  1st  of  April,  from  Dyrrhachiur  .; 
and,  therefore,  when  on  the  next  day  I  was  informed  oy 
Scaptius  that  the  men  to  whom  he  had  given  the  letter  the 
day  before  had  not  started,  but  were  going  to  set  off  imme- 
diately, I  scratched  these  few  lines  to  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  of  my  morning  levee.  About  Cassius  I  am  delighted, 
and  congratulate  the  republic  on  his  success;  I  congra- 
tulate myself  too,  for  having  delivered  my  opinion  in  spite  of 


{ 


3  oppoMtion  and  anger  of  Pansa,  that  CaBsinia  Hhould  pur- 

3  Dolabella  actwelj  as  an  enflmy;  and  I  declared  with 
great  boldness  tliat  he  was  ali-eady  carrjing  on  that  war  wjth- 
iimt  waiting  {or  any  decree  of  the  senate  &om  us.  I  aJso  said 
Kbout  you  what  I  thought  at  that  time  ouglit  to  be  said. 

This  Bpeeeh  of  mine  will  be  sent  to  you,  since  I  see  that  you 
are  pleased  with  my  PbiLppics. 

As  to  my  advice  that  you  ask  respecting  Caiua  Antonios, 
Ithiuk  that  yon  ought  to  keep  him  prisoner  till  we  know  the 
ffeeult  of  the  afiiiira  of  Brutus.'  From  tbe  letters  ■which  you 
Ihave  sent  me,  Dolabella  seems  to  be  oppressing  Asia,  and 
leooducting  himself  most  shamefully  in  that  province;  but 
iyou  have  written  to  several  people  that  "  Dolabcila  has  been 
iihut  out  by  the  Rhodians."  Now,  if  he  has  been  to  Ehodes, 
Jems  to  me  that  he  must  have  left  Asia;  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  I  think  that  you  ought  to  stay  there;  but  if 
he  has  once  got  possession  of  the  place,  then,  beliere  me,  you 
ought  not,  but  should,  as  I  tbiuk,  pursue  him  into  Asia. 
Tou  seem  to  be  likely  to  do  nothing  better  at  the  present 
moment         *  •  * 


Cicero  to  Brvius,  greeting. 
I  CONCLUDE  that  your  relations,  to  none  of  whom  do  I  yield 
attachment  to  you,  have  informed  you  what  letter  was 
read  pnbliciy  ia  the  senate  oa  the  13th  of  April  in  your 
Dame,  and  at  the  same  time  in  that  of  Antony.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  that  we  should  all  write  about  the  some 
'""lingB;  what  was  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  you  was,  wliflt 
thought  of  the  entire  conduct  of  this  war,  and  what  my 
neliberate  opinion  and  sentiments  were.  My  feeling,  my 
pear  Bnitns,  with  respect  to  the  republic  in  general,  htu 
always  been  the  same  as  your  own ;  my  plan  of  action  in  some 
points,  not  indeed  in  all,  may  perhaps  have  been  a  little  more 
vigorous.  You  know  that  my  opinion  has  always  been,  that 
the  republic  should  be  delivered  not  only  from  the  tyrant,  but 
ilso  from  the  tyranny.     You  adopted  more  gentle  notion^ 


K 


3@ 
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Hertaiuly,  to  jour  own  immortal  honour;  hut  which  of  tb» 
two  plana  was  the  better,  we  have  felt  witii  great  grief,  and 
Btill  feel,  to  oiir  great  danger.  On  that  recent  occasion  jou 
referred  everything  to  the  object  of  ensuring  peace,  irhi(^ 
could  not  be  managed  by  mere  speoehes ;  I  directed  all  mj 
aims  to  secure  liberty,  which  indeed  can  have  no  existence 
without  peace;  and  peace  itself  I  thought  could  be  best  esta- 
bliehed  by  war  and  arms. 

Zeal  waB  not  wanting  to  those  who  cried  for  arms,  but  we 
repressed  their  impetuosity,  and  checked  their  ardour.  In 
consequence,  our  affairs  fell  into  such  a  state,  that  if  some 
god  had  not  inspired  Csesai-  Octavianus  with  the  feelings  which 
animated  him,  we  must  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  that 
most  abandoned  and  infamous  man,  Mark  .\ntoDy,  with  whom 
you  see  how  great  and  perilous  a  contest  there  is;  and  there 
would  have  betn  none,  if  Antony  had  not  been  spared  on 
that  occasion.' 

But  I  forbear  to  Bpeak  of  those  matters ;  for  the  exploit 
then  performed  by  you,'  an  exploit  ever  memorable,  and  almost 
divine,  precludes  all  blame  ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  bo  eitolled 
with  all  the  praise  that  it  deserves. 

You  have  lately  appeared  of  a  grave  countenance.  Ton 
have  collected  by  yourself,  in  a  short  time,  an  army,  and 
troops,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  legions.  0  ye  immortal  gods, 
what  an  announcement  was  that,  what  a  letter  I  bow  great 
was  the  joy  of  the  senate !  how  estremo  the  alacrity  of  the 
whole  city!  I  never  saw  anything  extolled  with  such  unani- 
mity. There  had  been  some  expectation  about  the  remains 
of  Antony's  force,  whom  yo«  had  deprtved  of  bis  cavalry  and 
of  the  chief  part  of  his  legions;  but  it  came  to  such  an  end 
as  we  oould  have  wished;  for  your  letter,  which  was  read  in 
the  seuate,  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  general,  the  valour  of  the 
eoldiers,  the  industry  of  yonr  friends,  and  among  them  of  my 
Cicero.  Had  it  seemed  advisable  to  your  friends  that  a 
motion  should  be  made  respecting  your  letter,  and  had  it  not 
arrived  at  a  most  turbulent  time,  after  the  departure  of  Pausa 
the  consul,  proper  and  deserved  honours  would  have  been 
decreed  to  the  immortal  gads  on  the  occasion. 

Behold,  on  the  13th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  yout 
rapid  courier,  Pilus,  arrives.     What  a  man !  0  je  gods,  how 

'  Wheu  Cxsar  whs  murdoriHl.  '  The  aEBaesitiation  of  Caesar. 
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gnve!  how  steady  1  how  well  sffected  to  the  republic!  He 
brings  two  letters,  one  in  your  name,  and  one  in  tli&l  of 
Antony.  He  delivers  them  to  Serviliua  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  ServiliuB  gives  them  to  Comutus;  they  are  read  in 
the  seniite  :  "  Antony  the  proconsul."  There  was  great  asto- 
niehment,  juat  as  if  any  one  had  read  "  Dolabella  the 
emperor:"  from  whom,  indeed,  couriers  had  arrived,  but  no 
one  like  Pilus,  bold  enough  to  produce  the  letteiB,  or  deliver 
tliem  to  the  magistrates. 

Your  letter  was  read ;  it  was  shor^  indeed,  but  very 
mUd  towards  Antony.  The  senate  admired  it  greatly;  to  me 
it  was  not  quite  elear  what  I  ought  to  do.  Should  I  pronounce 
it  forged  1  But  what  if  you  owned  it !  Should  I  pronounce 
it  genuine  )  That  was  not  for  your  honour.'  The  day,  there- 
fore, waa  suffered  to  pass  in  silence. 

But  the  next  day,  when  conversation  on  the  matter  had 
become  general,  and  when  Pilus  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
apparent  offence,  a  commencement  was  fairly  made  on  my 
jMTt.  I  said  a  good  deal  about  the  "proconsul  Antony," 
SeitiuB  was  not  wanting  to  the  cause ;  and  afterwards  be 
spoke  to  me,  observing  in  how  much  danger  he  thought  bia 
eon  and  mine  would  be,  if  they  had  taken  up  arms  against  a 
proconsul.  You  know  the  man;  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
argument.  Others  spoke  too ;  and  our  friend  Labeo  remarked 
that  your  seal  was  not  affixed  to  the  letter,  or  the  date  added, 
and  that  you  had  not  written  to  your  relations,  as  you  used 
to  do.  By  this  he  wished  to  prove  that  the  letter  was  forged ; 
and,  if  you  wish  to  know  more,  did  prove  it. 

Now,  my  dear  Brutus,  yon  have  to  decide  upon  the  whole 
plan  of  the  war,  I  see  that  you  are  pleased  with  lenity,  and 
think  it  of  the  greatest  advantage.  It  ia  vory  honourable,  but 
it  is  in  a  different  situation  of  &!&ira,  and  at  other  seasons, 
that  there  is  room  for  clemency.  At  present,  my  dear 
Brutus,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs !  The  hopes  of  the  needy 
knd  profligate  point  to  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  the 
immortal  gods ;  nor,  indeed,  is  anything  else  to  be  determined 
by  this  war,  but  whether  we  are  to  exist,  or  not. 

Who  ia  it  that  we  are  sparing,  and  what  are  we  doing] 


'  For  if  Antcmy  had  be 
aejj  duhouonrubie,  but  ci 
•ctmf .— Middteton. 


nal  ia  Bnitiis,  *■ 


b  ^igitiuBt  L 
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Are  we  thinking  of  the  safety  of  those,  by  whom,  if  they  shonW 
be  Tictorious,  not  a  trace  of  us  will  be  left  I  For  what  differ- 
ence is  there  between  Dolabella  and  any  one  of  the  three 
Antonies  t  If  we  spare  any  one  of  them,  we  shall  have  been 
too  harsh  with  Dolabella.  Although  the  state  of  affairs 
theajselveB  compelled  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  to 
embrace  such  opinioua  as  these,  still  it  was  only  brought  abotit 
in  ft  -very  great  degree  by  my  prudence  and  authority. 

If  you  do  not  approve  this  course,  I  will  defend  the  opinion 
which  you  may  eipresa,  but  shall  not  abandon  my  own.  Men 
expect  &om  you  nothing  careless  on  the  odo  hand,  or  cruel 
on  the  other.  Moderatioa  in  this  matter  ia  easy,  by  being 
strict  to  the  leaders,  but  liberal  to  the  common  soldiers. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  you  would  have  my  Cicero 
with  you  as  much  aa  possibla  He  will  find  no  better  Bobool 
of  virtue  than  the  contemplation  and  imitation  of  you. 

16th  of  April 


LETTER  Til. 
Brutus  to  Cicero,  greeting. 

Such  are  the  feelings  of  Vetus  Antistius  towards  the  com- 
monwealth, tliat  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  proved 
himself  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  common  liberty  in 
reference  to  Csesar  and  Antony,  if  he  could  have  foimd  an 
opportunity;  for  he  who,  when  he  encountered  Dolabella  in 
Achaia,  furnished  with  infantry  and  cavalry,  preferred  to  mo 
any  risk  fi'om  the  treachery  of  a  bandit  ready  for  everything, 
rather  than  seem  either  to  have  been  compelled  to  give,  or  to 
have  given  willingly,  any  money  to  that  moat  profligate  and 
infamous  person,  has  of  his  own  accord  promised  us,  and 
actually  given,  above  sixteen  thousand  pounds'  out  of  his 
own  funds ;  and,  what  is  much  mure  viduahle  still,  he 
offered  us  himself,  and  united  himself  to  ua. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  as  general 
in  the  carap,  and  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  republic;  bat 
le  considered  that  he  ought  to  depait,  since  he  had  disbanded 

'  HSXZ.  Paul  MbiQuUub  admonialiea  ua  that  we  miiEt  take  this  fot 
viisen-animamiUiamiMialhii,  i-e.  2,000  ae^.^rtia,  or,  bb  Uiddleton  givM 
it,  16,' 4U. 
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hia  army;  but  he  promised  to  returo  to  ua  immediately, 
accepting  an  appointment  as  lieutenant,  unless  the  consula 
should  proceed  to  hold  comitia  for  the  election  of  prtetors. 
For  I  earnestly  recommended  him,  as  he  was  so  well  affected 
to  the  commonwealth,  not  to  postpone  offering  himself  aa  a 
candidate.  Hia  conduct  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  all,  at 
least  Buch  aa  look  upon  this  as  the  anny  of  the  republic ;  and 
BO  mnch  the  more  pleasing  to  you,  as  you  defend  our  liberty 
with  greater  courage  and  glory,  andaa  you  will  gain  a  greater 
accession  of  dignity,  if  that  result  for  which  we  hope  aball 
attend  our  counaela. 

Moreover,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  beg  of  you  most  particularly, 
and  aa  a  friend  may,  to  look  favourably  on  Vetua,  and  to 
exert  yourself  to  add  to  his  honours ;  since,  although  nothing 
can  torn  him  aside  from  the  path  which  he  has  choaen,  yet 
he  may  be  excited  by  your  praises  and  kindneas  to  adhere 
more  vigorously  and  teuaciona]y  to  hia  reaolution  ;  and  thia 
Vill  very  much  oblige  me. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Cicero  to  Bnitus,  greeting. 

1  HAVE  recommended  many  persons  to  you,  and  I  must 
continue  to  recommend;  for  every  virtuous  man  and  good 
citizen  ia  guided  chiefly  by  your  judgment,  and  all  men  o( 
courage  are  eager  to  eseri:  their  efforts  and  spirit  in  your 
service;  nor  ia  there  any  one  who  doea  not  think  that  my 
interest  and  influence  have  great  weight  with  you.  But  I 
recommend  t  y  u  Ca'  Nasennius,  a  native  of  the  municipal 
town  of  Su  Esa,  n  au  a  way  that  I  cannot  recommend  any 
one  with  n  Bi  n  For  in  the  Cretan  war,  he  com- 
manded til  gh  h  e  7  of  the  Principes  under  Metelius, 
And,  since  ha  un  h  has  been  occupied  in  his  own  family 
aflaira.  A  presen  b  ng  influenced  both  by  the  atate  ot 
the  repub  and  by  y  u  pre-eminent  dignity,  he  would  be 
j^ad  to  obtam  some  post  by  your  means. 

I  recommend  to  you,  my  dear  Brutus,  ft  brave  man,  a  pru- 
dent man,  and,  if  that  be  anything  to  the  purpose,  a  wealthy 
num.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  treat  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  may  thank  me  for  your  favour  to  him. 
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LETTEE  IX. 


1 

etter,  matteiT  *^*H 

IsBt  extremity;  tat^ 


Cieero  to  £rulm,  greeting. 

At  the  time  that  I  -vna  writing  tliia  letter,  : 
BuppoBed  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  IsBt  extremity; 
melancholy  letteiB  and  news  arrived  about  our  friend  Brutua. 
They  did  not  indeed  very  much  disturb  me,  for  I  could  by  no 
means  distrust  the  armies  and  generals  whom  we  have ; 
yet  I  did  not  agree  with  the  majority,  for  I  had  not  a  had 
opinion  of  the  fidelity  of  the  consuls,  ■which  was  strongly 
suspected.  I  desired  in  some  particulars  more  prudence  and 
promptness ;  and  if  they  had  eierted  those  qualities,  we 
should  have  already  reestablished  the  republic. 

For  you  are  not  ignorant  how  great  is  the  importani 
of  seasonableneBB  in  public  affairs,  and  what  a  difference 
makes,  whether  the  same  thing  be  determined,  undertake 
or  done,  a  little  sooner  or  &  little  laf«r.  If  everything  t" 
was  voted  with  resolution  iu  this  tumult,  had  either  b 
dune  on  the  day  on  which  I  delivered  my  opinion,  and  n 
postponed  from  day  to  day,  or  if,  from  the  time  when  thii 
were  engaged  to  be  done,  they  had  not  been  etili  delayed  aa 
procrastinated,  we  should  now  have  no  war  at  all, 

I,  my  dear  Brutus,  have  done  everything  for  the  reputi 
that  a  man  is  hound  to  do,  who  has  been  placed  in  the  nui 
in  which  I  have  been,  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  tl 
senate  and  people;  not  merely  those  things,  which  indeed  et 
all  that  are  to  be  required  of  a  man,  good  faith, 
and  attachment  to  my  countiy;  for  those  are  duties  v 
every  man  ought  to  practise ;  but,  by  him  who  delivers  L 
opinion  on  affairs  of  a  state  among  the  chief  men  of  it, 
think  that  prudence  ought  also  to  be  exhibited;  nor,  whi 
I  have  taken  so  much  upon  myself  as  to  assume  the  hell 
of  the  state,  do  I  think  myself  less  liable  to  reproof  if  I  hat 
given  any  unprofitable  advice  to  the  senate,  than  I  shoul 
be  if  I  had  given  any  that  is  treacherous. 

I  am  aware  that  a  careful  account  is  sent  to  you  of  whi 
has  been  done,  and  what  is  going  forward.  But  there  is  all 
something  on  my  part  of  which  I  wish  ^ou  to  be  informs 
namely,  that  my  mind  is  fixed  on  the  war,  and  that  I  atteti 
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other  obje.t,  unless  perchatico  tbe  advantage  of  tho 
lublic  calls  me  to  Homethiog  elae;  and  tho  chief  part  of 
ly  thouglitfl  are  directed  tuwarda  Caasiiis  and  yourself.  Pre- 
yoursolf,  therefore,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  understand,  that 
a^rB  turn  out  well  at  this  cris.La,  it  is  by  you  that  the 
fepublio  roust  be  improved ;  or,  if  any  miacarriage  takes  place. 
It  is  by  you  that  the  republic  must  be  restored. 


LETTER  X. 
Cicero  to  Bratus,  greeting. 
Odr  affairs  seemed  to  bfe  in  a  better  position ;  for  I  know 
tot  a  certainty  that  an  account  has  been  sent  to  you  of 
triiBt  baa  taken  place.  The  eonauh  have  proved  to  be  just 
jSDch  men  as  I  often  described  them  to  you ;  but  the  natural 
'.fnolinatioD  of  young  Ctesar  for  virtue  is  marvellous.  I  trust 
''that  vben.  he  is  in  the  full  posseesioa  of  bonoura  and  influence, 
;W6  may  be  able  to  guide  and  restrain  him  with  as  much  ease 
'W  we  have  controlled  him  hitherto.  No  doubt  that  will  be 
la  more  difficult  task,  but  still  we  do  not  despair,  for  the 
'young  man  feels  altogether  persuaded,  chiefly  by  me,  that  it 
|is  through  his  means  that  we  have  been  saved ;  and,  doubt- 
'-leos,  if  he  had  not  kept  Antony  away  from  the  city,  all  would 
ibave  been  lost. 

\  But  three  or  four  days  before  tbis  most  fortunate  event, 
I  tiie  whole  city,  under  the  influence  of  some  alarm,  were 
Inuming  off  with  their  wives  and  children  to  you ;  but  having 

I'iy  the  20th  of  April  recovered  their  spirits,  they  were  de- 
iaroua  rather  that  you  should  come  hither,  than  that  they 
I  Aould  go  to  you.     On  that  day,  indeed,  I  reaped  the  greatest 

(reward  of  all  my  great  labours  and  long  anxiety,  if  indeed 
there  ia  any  reward  in  solid  and  true  glory;  for  a  concourse 
of  as  numeroUH  a  multitude  as  our  city  can  contain  flocked  to 
I  my  house;  by  whom  I  was  conducted  as  far  as  the  Capitol, 
{and  then,  vrith  tbe  utmost  acclamations  and  applause,  placed 
Sa  tbe  rostrum.  There  ia  no  vanity  in  me,  nor  ought  there 
to  be  any;  but  yet  the  unanimity,  the  avowed  gratitude,  and 
(lie  ooogratulations  of  all  ranks  of  men  excite  me,  becauae  it 
■ioua  for  me  to  be  popular  from  having  secured  the 
i  of  tho  people.     But  I  would  rather  that  you  aliould 
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hear  of  these  things  frota.  others;  and  I  would  wish  yoo 
to  keep  me  informed,  with  the  utmost  care,  of  all  your  afbin 
and  plans,  and  to  beware  lest  your  easiness  of  dealing  with 
people  may  seem  to  resemble  indifference.  The  senate  feels, 
and  the  Koman  people  feelj  that  no  enemies  were  ever  mora 
worthy  of  the  last  extremity  of  punishment,  than  those 
citizens  who  in  this  war  have  taken  up  arms  against  their 
country ;  on  whom  I  cry  for  vengeance,  and  whom  I  attack 
with  every  vote  that  I  givCj  while  all  honest  men  approve  of 
my  conduct. 

How  you  ought  to  judge  of  this  matt-er,  is  a  question  for 
your  own  prudence.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  of  the 
three  brothers  is  one  and  the  same.  We  have  lost  two  con- 
suls, honest  men,  indeed,  but  honest  men  merely.  Hirtiua, 
it  is  true,  died  in  the  hour  of  victory,  after  he  had  defeated 
''  3  enemy,  a  few  days  before,  in  a  great  battle;  f      " 


had  retired  from  the  field,  after  reoei 


mnga 


sunder 


which  he  oould  not  support  himself  Brutus '  is  pursuing 
the  remains  of  the  enemy,  and  so  is  Csesar.  All  those  who 
have  adhered  to  the  party  of  Mark  Antony  have  been  de- 
clared public  enemies;  and  accordingly  most  men  interpret 
that  decree  of  the  senate  aa  affecting  those  whom  you  have 
in  your  hands,  whether  captured,  or  haviniJ  surrendered.  I 
myself,  indeed,  advanced  nothing  more  severe  when  I  was 
giving  judgment  on  Caius  Antonius  by  name,  as  I  had  settled 
ray  opinion,  that  the  senate  ought  to  learn  his  case  from  yon. 
23d  of  April 


LETTER  XI. 
Cicero  to  3rutut,  greeting. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  when  opinions  were  given  in  the 
aeuate  about  the  propriety  of  pursuing  with  war  those  who 
had  been  declared  enemies,  Serviliua  included  Ventidius  in 
the  number,  and  added,  that  Cnseiua  ought  to  pursue  Dola- 
bella.  Having  expressed  my  agreement  with  him,  I  proposed 
further,  that  you  also,  if  you  thought  it  desirable,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state,  should  pursue  Dolabella  with  youi 

I  UacimuB  Brutoa. 
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army;  but  that,  if  you  oould  not  do  so  with  any  benefit  to 
the  state,  or  if  you  did  not  conceive  that  it  would  he  foF 
the  pnbho  advantage,  you  should  keep  your  army  where  it 
ia.  The  senate  could  do  nothing  more  honourable,  than  to 
leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  decide  upoa  what  appeared  to  you 
moat  benefioial  for  the  commonwealth. 

My  own  opinion,  indeed,  is,  that  if  Dolabella  ban  any  force, 
if  he  haa  a  camp,  or  any  ground  on  wliicb  to  make  a  stand, 
it  wiU  be  becoming  your  character  and"your  dignity  to  pur- 

Of  the  forces  of  our  friend  CaSBiuB  we  knew  nothing,  for 
no  letters  have  come  teoia  him,  nor  was  any  news  brought 
upon  which  we  could  rely  as  certain.  But  of  how  much 
importance  it  is  that  Dolabella  should  be  crushed,  you  are 
eertainly  aware,  not  only  that  he  may  receive  the  punishment 
due  to  his  atrocities,  but  that  there  may  bo  no  place  to 
whioh  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  may  betake  themselves  in 
their  flight  from  Mutina.  And  that  this  waa  my  opinion 
even  before,  you  may  call  to  mind  from  my  former  lettere; 
although  at  that  time  there  was  a  haven  of  refuge  in  your 
camp,  and  a  resource  for  safety  in  your  army;  for  whioh 
reason,  now  that  we  are  delivered  frim  our  dangers,  as  1 
trust  that  we  are,  we  ought  the  more  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  destruction  of  Dolabella.  However,  you  will  give  a  still 
more  diligent  consideration  to  these  matters,  and  come  to  a 
wise  determination  respecting  them.  You  will  give  us  in- 
formation, if  you  please,  how  you  decide,  and  what  you  are 

I  am  very  aniious  to  have  my  Cicero  elected  into  your 
collie,!  and  1  certainly  think  that,  iu  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  priests,  a  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  absent  mem- 
bers may  be  had;  for  such  a  thing  has  been  done  before  \ 
Binoa  Gains  MariuB,  when  he  was  in  Cappadooia,  was  made 
sngur  by  the  Domitian  law :  nor  haa  any  law  prohibited  such 
%  thing  from  being  done  in  future. 

Moreover,  in  the  Juhan  law,  which  is  the  most  recent  law 
m  the  subject  of  appointments  to  the  priesthood,  there  is  a 
jlause  in  these  words,  "  Who  is  present  as  a  candidate,  or  to 
■vhom  regard  shall  be  bad,"  which  clearly  shows  that  regard 
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tnaj  be  had  to  a  person,  even  though,  ho  is  not  present.  Ou 
this  subject  I  have  written  to  him  to  follow  your  advice,  as  in 
everything  else.  You  must  also  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  Domitius  and  to  our  fi-ieud  Cato.  But,  though 
it  may  be  lawful  for  regard  to  be  had  to  a  person  in  ^ 
absence,  yet  everything  is  ensier  to  those  who  are  on  the  spot, 
If  you  decide,  however,  that  you  must  go  into  Asia,  there  will 
be   no  possibility  of  briuging   our   friends  hither  for  •the 

We  certainly  expected  that  if  Paosahad  been  alive,  eveiy- 
thing  would  have  been  sooner  settled ;  for  he  would  at  once  have 
chosen  himself  a  colleague,  [in  the  room  of  Hirtius,]  and  then 
the  comitia  for  the  election  of  priesta  would  have  taken  place 
before  those  for  the  eleotion  of  prsetors;  but  now  I  foresee  a 
great  deal  of  delay  by  means  of  the  auspices;  for,  while  there 
shall  be  one  patrician  magistrate,  the  auspices  cannot  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  the  senators.  Certainly  af^rs  are  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion.  I  should  wish  you  to  put  me  in  posaea- 
Bion  of  your  seutimeuta  oti  the  wbole  matter. — The  0th  of 
May.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XI L 
Bnttus  to  Cicero,  greeting. 

It  is  easier  for  you  to  imagine,  than  for  me  to  express,  how 
much  delight  I  felt  on  learning  the  esploita  of  our  Brutus 
and  the  consuls,  I  am  pleased  with  other  things,  and  am  glad 
that  they  happened;  but  I  am  especially  delighted  that  the 
sally  made  by  Brutus  was  not  only  advantageous  to  him- 
self, but  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  attainment  of  the 
victory.  As  to  what  you  say,  in  your  letter,  that  the  cause 
of  the  three  Antonies  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  ia  for 
me  to  determine  what  opiniona  I  should  entertain,  I  have 
no  opinion  hut  this,  that  the  right  of  decision  concerning 
thoae  citizens  who  were  not  killed  in  the  battle  against  lu, 
belongs  to  the  senate  or  people  of  Home. 

But,  you  will  reply,  you  are  wrong  in  this,  that  you  call 
men  of  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  republic,  citizens.  Nay, 
I  am  strictly  right;  for  what  the  senate  has  not  yet  decreed, 
or  the   Roman  people   ordered,    I   do   not  aiTogantly  pre- 
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judge,  or  briflg  under  my  own  decisioo.  Nor  do  I  change 
my  feelings  witli  regard  to  thia  particular  in  my  conduct, 
tlmt  from  him  whom  GircumEta.nces  did  not  compel  me  to 
put  to  death,^  I  neither  took  anything  away  with  cruelty, 
nor  did  I  treat  him  with  at  all  too  much  indulgence,  but  kept 
him  in  my  power  as  long  aa  tho  war  lasted.  I  look  upon  it 
as  by  far  more  honourable,  and  what  the  republic  may 
better  allow,  to  abstaiu  from  persecuting  the  miserable  in 
their  miefortunes,  rather  than  to  heap  boundless  powers  on 
those  already  powerful,  which  may  but  excite  their  cupidity 
and  arrogance. 

In  this  respect,  my  dear  Cicero,  best  and  bravest  of  men, 
deservedly  most  dear  to  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  that  oif 
the  republic,  you  seem  to  trust  too  much  to  your  hopes,  and  to 
be  too  willing,  as  soon  as  any  one  has  done  anything  properly, 
to  ^ve  and  entrust  everything  to  him,  aa  if  it  were  not  easy 
for  a  mind  corrupted  by  bribery  to  be  led  away  to  evil  counsels. 
Such  is  your  good  temper,  that  you  will  bear  aa  admonition 
with  equanimity,  especially  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Still,  you  will  do  what  you  yourself  think 
best,  and  I  will  do  the  same  when  you  have  given  me  your 
opinion. 

At  present,  my  dear  Cicero,  we  must  take  care  not  to  exult 
idly  at  the  overthrow  of  Antony,  and  not  to  allow  our  method 
of  eradicating  the  first  evil  to  cause  the  production  of  a, 
Bscond  and  wprse  calamity;  for  no  misfortune  caa  now  be&l 
us,  either  through  inadvertence,  pr  passive  permission,  in 
which  there  would  not  he  something  to  blame  in  all,  and 
especially  in  you,  whose  authority  the  senate  and  people  of 
Kome  not  only  allow,  but  desire  to  be,  aa  great  as  that  of  one 
man  can  pomibly  be  in  a  free  state ; — authority  which  you 
are  bound  to  uphold  by  cherishing  sontimeuts,  not  only  of 
honour,  but  of  prudence.  Nor  is  any  exercise  of  prudence, 
of  which  you  have  abuudauce,  necessary  to  be  demanded 
from  you,  except  moderation  in  dispensing  honours.  All 
other  eminent  qualities  are  found  in  you  in  suoh  a  degree 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  those  of  any  of  the  ancients; 
tint  this  one  propensity  of  yours,  proceeding,  aa  it  does,  from 
grate&l  and  libera!  feelings,  requires  to  be  cliecked  by  a  mora 
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cautious  ajid  moderate  exercise  of  geioroaity;  fcr  the  senate 
ought  to  give  nothing  to  any  one,  wh  ch  may  be  rither  a  pre- 
cedent or  a  protection  to  disaffected  persona.  I  am  very 
apprehensive,  therefore,  ahout  the  consulship,  lest  your  frisLd 
Ciesar  should  think  tliat  he  haa  already  mounted  b^ber 
through  your  decrees  thtin  he  will  rise  from  hie  preaeM 
etnmence,  if  he  become  ooubuI.  But  if  Antony  found  in 
the  instrumentB  of  regal  power  left  him  by  another  on  oppor- 
tunity of  asBumiug  regal  power  himself  of  what  dispoaitioc 
do  you  think  any  one  likely  to  be,  who  hy  the  authority,  not 
of  a  slain  tyrant,  but  of  the  senate  itself,  imagines  that  he  bos 
a  right  to  covet  all  imaginable  power  ) 

I  shall  then,  accordingly,  praise  your  good  fortune  and  your 
prudence,  when  I  begin  to  see  clearly  -that  Caesar  will  be 
contented  with  the  extraordinary  honours  which  he  has  al- 
ready received.  Are  you  then,  you  will  say,  going  to  make 
me  liable  for  the  miBoonduct  of  anotherl  For  another's  mis- 
conduct assuredly,  if  measures  might  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  its  oceun-enee.  I  only  wish  that  you  could  clearly 
see  my  fears  respecting  him. 

After  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  heard  that  you  were  mada 
consul.  If  I  really  see  tha.t  come  to  pass,  I  shall  then  indeed 
begin  to  imagine  to  myself  a  true  republic,  relying  on  its  own 
strength.  Your  son  is  well,  and  has  been  sent  forward  into 
Kaoedonia  with  the  cavalry. 

The  15th  of  May.     From  the  camp. 


LETTER  XIII. 
Srutue  to  Cicero,  greeting. 
No  one  can  know  better  than  yourself,  whose  exertions  and 
anxieties  for  the  commonwealth  have  been  so  great,  how  dear 
Lucius  Bibulua  ought  to  be  to  me.  And,  therefore,  either 
his  own  virtue,  or  our  friendship,  ought  sufficiently  to  recom- 
mend him  to  you;  so  that  I  think  1  need  not  write  at  any 
length  to  you.  For  my  wishes  ought  to  have  influence  witb 
you,  provided  they  are  reasoaable,  or  provided  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  compliance  with  a  necessary  duty.  He  has  resolved 
to    be  a  candidate  foi  Pansa'a  place;    and  we  both  solioil 
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■  nomination  for  it  from  you;  for  you  cannot  confer  this 
fevour  on  one  more  oloaely  connected  with  you  than  I  am,  or 
nominate  any  one  more  deseryiiig  than  Blbtilus. 

Why  need  I  say  anything  about  Domitiua  and  Apuleina, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  recommended  to  you  by  their  own 
good  quajitiesl  Still  you  ought  to  support  Apnieius  by  your 
infiuence  ;  but  the  ohnracter  of  Domitius  will  be  made 
apparent  from  his  own  letter.  Do  not  exclude  Bibulua  from 
your  confidence,  a  man  of  micb  merit  already,  that,  believe 
me,  he  ia  likely  to  liecome  one  that  may  deserve  the  praises 
of  the  few  resembling  yourself. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Brulua  to  C'cero,  greeting. 

Do  not  wiut  for  me  to  offer  you  any  formal  espressiou  of 
thanks ;  for  euoh  formality  oug'ht  long  ago  to  have  been 
baniahed  from  our  friendship,  which  baa  arrived  at  the  utmost 
degree  of  affection. 

Your  Bon  is  not  with  me  at  present ;  but  we  are  to  meet  in 
Macedonia;  for  he  hae  been  ordered  to  bring  the  cavalry 
from  Ambracia  through  Theasaly,  aud  I  have  written  to  him 
to  meet  me  at  Heraclea.  When  I  see  him,  since  you  give  me 
leave  to  do  so,  we  will  settle  the  matter  together  about  his 
.  returning  to  offer  himself  a  candidate,  or  to  recommend  him- 
self for  that  honour.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you 
Glycon,  Pansa'a  physician,  who  is  married  to  the  sister  of  our 
friend  Achillea ;  for  we  bear  that  he  haa  fallen  under  sus- 
picion with  Torquatus  of  having  been  accessory  to  the  death 
of  Pansa,  and  is  kept  iu  prison  as  a  murderer;  but  nothing 
is  less  worthy  of  belief;  forwho  has  suffered  more  misfortune 
by  the  death  of  Pansa)  Moreover,  he  ia  a  modest  and  pru- 
dent man ;  one  whom  no  personal  advantage  seems  likely 
to  have  prompted  to  crime.  I  entreat  you,  and,  indeed, 
ewneatly  entreat  you,  (for  our  friend  suffers  no  less  anxiety 
'  than  is  natural,)  to  deliver  him  from  oustody  and  to  save 
" "  1.  I  think  that  this  concerns  my  duty  in  regard  to  my 
private  affairs  aa  much  as  any  other  thing  whatever. 

While  I   was  writing  this   letter  to  you,  a  letter  waa 
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delivered  to  me  bySatrius,  tbe  lieutena 
from  TulliuB  and  Deiotarua,  with  tbe  ni 
been  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

T  have  sent  you  a  Greek  letter  from  a  man  named  Cyche- 
reuB,  which  waa  written  to  Satriua. 

My  friend  Flavins  has  chosen  you  aa  arbitrator  in  a  dis- 
pute which  he  haa  with  tbe  people  of  Dyrrhachium  about  an 
estate ;  and  Iwtb  I  and  Flavins,  my  dear  Cicero,  entreat  you 
to  bring  the  affaii'  to  a  settlement.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  the  city  was  indebted  to  the  man  who  baa  made 
FlaviuH  bis  heir  ;  nor  do  tbe  Dyirhaohians  themeelvea  deny 
this;  but  they  declare  that  the  debt  waa  remitted  by  GeeBar. 
Do  not  allow  an  injury  to  be  dona  by  your  friends  to  my 
friend. 

Tbe  1 6th  of  May.  Tbe  camp  in  tbe  lower  part  of  Candavia.' 


Cicei-o  to  £rutus,  greeting. 

After  my  letter  had  been  written  and  sealed  up,  a  letter 
was  brought  to  me  from  you  full  of  news ;  and,  what  waa  the 
strangest  of  all  things,  saying,  that  Dolabella  had  sent  five 
cohorts  into  tbe  Chersonese.  Haa  he  snob  an  abundance  of 
men  with  him,  that  he,  who  was  said  to  i;e  fleeing  from  Aaia, 
can  attempt  to  attack  Europol  And  did  he  think  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  anything  with  five  cohorts,  when  you 
have  in  that  country  five  legions,  an  excellent  body  of  cavalry, 
and  a  very  nnraeroua  force  of  allies)  I  hope  indeed  that 
thnae  oohorta  are  already  yours,  since  that  robber  has  been 
BO  insane. 

I  greatly  ajprove  of  your  wiadom,  in  not  having  moved 
yonr  army  from  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium  until  you  heard 
of  tbe  flight  of  Antony,  the  sally  of  Brutua,  and  the  victory 
of  tbe  Roman  peopla  As  to  what  you  write,  therefore,  that 
you  have  since  determined  to  lead  your  army  into  the 
Cheraoneee,  and  not  to  permit  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
people  to  be  a  aport  to  a  moat  profligate  enemy,  you  act  as 
becomea  your  own  dignity,  and  for  tbe  advantage  of  the 
republic. 

'   A.  mountainous  (li«trict  between  Miicodonia  and  lllyricum. 
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With  respect  to  your  intelligenoe  of  the  sedition  whio:  has 
taken  place  in  the  fourth  l^ion  about  Caiua  Antony,  (yoli 
will  take  what  I  say  in  good  pai-t,)  the  eeverity  of  the  aoldiera 
pleases  me  hetCer  than  your  own.  , 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  have  experienced  the  good- 
will of  the  army  and  of  the  cavalry. 

If  you  have  any  news  about  Dolabella,  you  will  send  me 
word  of  it,  aa  you  promise;  with  respect  to  whom,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  I  had  provided  beforehand  that  your 
judgment  should  be  unfettered  aa  to  carrying  on  war  against 
him  ;  it  was  of  very  great  importance  to  tbb  republic,  aa  I 
perceived  at  the  time ;  and,  as  I  now  think,  to  your  own 
dignity. 

As  to  what  you  write,  that  "  I  have  managed  so  as  to  be 
able  to  puiBue  the  Antonies  at  perfect  leisure,"  aud  praise  me 
for  having  done  bo,  I  dare  say  that  such  appeara  to  you  to  be 
the  case;  but  I  myself  am  far  from  approving  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  you  draw;  for  you  write,  that  "  civil  wars  are 
to  lie  prevented  with  more  resolution,  tban  revenge  ia  to  tie 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished."  On  this  point,  my  dear  Brutes, 
I  moat  completely  disagree  with  you ;  not  that  I  yield  to 
yon  in  clemency ;  but  a  salutary  severity  is  far  superior  to  an 
empty  show  of  mercy.  If  we  ara  determined  to  be  merciful, 
we  shall  never  be  without  civil  wars.  However,  this  you 
must  settle.  As  to  myself,  I  may  say  what  the  Father  in 
Plautus's  Triuummus  says. 


Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear  Brutus,  you  will  be  crushed, 
if  you  do  not  take  care ;  for  you  will  not  always  have  the 
people  in  the  same  disposition  as  at  present;  nor  the  senate; 
nor  the  leader  of  the  senate.  You  may  receive  tbia  as  de- 
Blared  to  you  by  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo;  nothing 
am  be  more  true.  18th  of  May. 


LETTER  XVI. 
Brutw  to  Aiticui,  greeting. 
Tou  write  me  word,  that  Cicero  is  surprised  that  I  c 
give  any  opinion  of  his  actions.    Since  you  press  f  be  ques 
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I  will,  under  compulsion  from  you,  tell  you  what  I  thiuk,  I 
know  that  Cicero  hns  dou«  everytLiug  with  the  beat  inten- 
tions: for  what  is  better  known  to  me  than  his  diBposition 
towsrds  the  republiel  Y«t  he  seems  to  me,  thougb  of  all 
men  the  most  prudent,  to  have  done  some  things  (what  shall 
1  Bay!)  imprudently,  or  with  a  view  to  popularity,  since  in 
the  cause  of  the  repubUc  he  has  not  heeit^ted  to  make  the 
most  powerful  Antony  his  enemy.  1  know  not  what  to  say 
to  you,  except  this  one  thing,  that  the  cupidity  aud  boldneaa 
of  the  boy  Csesar  have  beeu  rather  excited  than  repressed  by 
Cicero;  and  tliAt  he  gives  way  so  much  to  his  indulgence  for 
Hm,  as  not  to  restrain  himself  from  attacks  upon  othere, 
attacks  which  recoil  upon  himself  with  double  force;  mace 
be  himself  has  put  more  pert^ons  than  one  to  death, ^  and 
since  he  must  confess  himself  to  be  an  assassin  before  he 
makes  the  objections  to  Casca's^  act  which  he  does  make,  and, 
in  his  conduct  to  Casca,  imitates  Bestia.^ 

Because  we  are  not  every  moment  boasting  of  the  idea  of 
March,  aa  he  is  always  talking  of  the  nonee*  of  December, 
will  Cicero,  for  that  reason,  condemn  that  moat  laudable  act 
on  a  bett«r  pretext  than  that  on  which  Beatia  aud  Clodius 
have  been  accustomed  to  inveigh  against  his  consulship! 
Our  good  friend  Cicero  boasts  to  me,  that  he  has  supported 
the  whole  war  against  Antony  in  the  garb  of  peace.  Of 
what  profit  ia  that  to  me,  if  a  succeaaion  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Antony  is  demanded  as  the  wages  for  having  put 
Antony  down,  and  if  he,  who  has  repressed  that  evil,  has 
become  the  author  of  another,  which  will  have  a  more  solid 
foundation,  and  a  deeper  root,  if  we  will  but  allow  it  1  for  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  liaa   taken  is  that  of  oue  who  is 

'  In  CBtiline'a  plot,  for  which  he  put  five  of  the  principal  conapira- 
tors  to  death.  —  Middleton. 

'  Tha  pasBaee  seema  to  imply  tbat  Ciooro  tad  reproached  him  for 
killing  Ctosar,  and  called  him  ai^  assasain. — Middle/on. 

'  L.  CalpumiuB  Bestia  was  a  tribune  of  tlie  people^  at  the  expiratioa 
of  Cicaro'a  conHulahiy ;  euppoaed  to  haya  been  deeply  engaged  in 
Catiline's  L'onapiraoy ;  and,  when  Cicero  laid  down  hia  ofEct,  joined 
withhia  oolleagua  Motsllua  in  prohibiting  him  from  speaking  to  tha 
people  ;  and  waa  ever  after  a  perpetual  enemy  and  raviler  of  hie  aduii- 
Eietration.— Vid  SalluBt,  c.  i3  ;  Plutar.  in  Cio.— jtfirfiifctim, 

■  It  wBB  on  the  noHBB  of  Deceniber  that  Cioaro  cruaheii  the  con- 
sou^£f  of  Catiline.  'Ibe  whole  tone  of  thia  letter  provea  it  to  ba  I 
[urgerj,  and  a  Tei^  clumsy  one. 
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afraid,  not  of  tyranny  itself  but  of  Antony  beiag  tUe 
tyrant. 

But  I  do  not  tbank  the  man  who,  provided  that  ho  is  not 
slave  to  an  angry  master,  does  not  object  to  slavery  itself; 
but  to  whom  even  triumphs  and  rewards  ore  decreed,  and 
who  is  honoured  with  every  Bort  of  complimealary  vote, 
A  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  desire  that  fortune  of  which 
he  bas  now  taken  on  him  the  name  1  Is  this  the  conduct  of 
a  toan  of  consular  rank!  Coes  this  become  Cicero  1  Since 
you  would  not  let  me  be  silent,  you  will  read  what  must  of 
neoeasity  be  unpleasant  to  you.  Indeed,  I  fee!  myself  with 
how  much  unOBsinees  I  write  this  to  you;  nor  am  I  ignorant 
what  your  sentiments  are  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affiurs,  which,  though  desperate,  you  think  may  still  be 
retrieved.  And  in  truth,  my  dear  Atticua,  I  do  not  blame 
you;  for  your  age,  your  habits,  and  your  family,  render  you 
inactive,  as,  indeed,  I  have  learned  from  the  report  of  our 
friend  Flavins. 

But  I  return  to  Cicero.  What  difference  is  there  between 
Salvidienus  and  him  I  or  what  aiore  would  Salvidienns  pro- 
pose to  be  voted  to  Ootavins  than  he  doesl  You  will  reply, 
he  is  still  afraid  of  the  remains  of  civil  war.  Is  there  then 
any  one  so  afraid  of  a  defeated  enemy,  as  not  to  think  that 
there  is  also  reason  to  fear  the  power  of  one  who  boa  a  vie 
torioua  amy,  and  the  rashness  of  a  boy)  Or  does. he  act 
thus,  because  he  thinks  that  everything  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  Octaviua,  at  once  and  voluntarily,  because  of  his 
great  dignity  1  0  tbe  great  folly  of  fear,  so  to  guard  against 
that  very  object  which  we  fear,  that,  when  we  perhaps  might 
liave  avoided  it,  we  of  our  own  accord  invite  it  and  draw  it 
upon  ourselves!  We  are  too  much  afraid  of  death  and  exile 
and  poverty :  these  things  appear  to  Cicero  to  be  the  very 
extreme  of  evils ;  and  as  long  aa  he  finds  people  from  whom 
he  can  obtmn  what  he  wishes,  and  by  whom  he  may  be 
honoured  and  praised,  he  does  not  despise  slavery,  provided 
H  be  honourable;  if  indeed  anything  can  be  honourable  in 
the  worst  and  most  wretched  of  all  contumely. 

Though  Octavius,  therefore,  cnJl  Cicero  his  father;  though 
be  refer  everything  to  him,  and  extol  him,  and  thank  him ; 
yet  it  will  be  seen  at  last  that  his  words  are  at  variance  with 
his  acta  :  for  what  can  be  so  inconsistent  with  every  feeling  of 
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a  huanan  being,  aa  to  look  upon  tbat  man  as  a  parent, 
is  Sot  even  in  the  condition  of  a  free  man  i  Yet  that  ei 
lent  man  directs  hia  efforts  onlj  to  tbie  end, 
aim,  hastens  to  attain  this  object,  that  Octavius 
&vonmble  to  him.  I  indeed  now  thiult  nothing  of 
accompliahmenta,  with  which  I  know  that  Cicero  is  so 
pletely  furnished;  for  of  what  profit  to  liim  are  the  nritings 
which  he  has  composed  in  such  vast  abundance,  ia  defence  of 
the  litiertj  of  our  country,  concerning  dignity,  concerning 
death,  and  exile,  and  poverty  1  and  how  much  more  justly 
does  Philippue*  appear  to  understand  things,  who  has  given 
less  to  a  stepson  tlutn  Cicero  gives  to  a  stranger  t  Let  him 
ceaae,  therefore,  in  his  boasting,  to  insult  our  sorrows  ;  for  what 
advantage  is  it  to  ua  that  Antony  has  been  defeated,  if  he  is 
defeated  only  that  what  he  held  may  be  open  to  another  1 
Although  your  letter  intiiaates  that  things  are  doubtfiil. 

Let  Cicero  then  live,  aa  he  can  endure  to  do  bo,  a  suppliant, 
and  Bufamiasive  to  another;  if  he  has  no  regard  either  to 
his  age,  his  honours,  or  his  past  achievements.  As  for  me, 
tliere  will  aasuredly  be  no  condition  of  slavery  so  attractive 
ae  that  I  should  be  diverted  by  it  from  waging  war  with  the 
thing  itaelf,  that  is  to  say,  with  kingly  authority,  with  eitra- 
ordinary  commands,  with  absolute  dominion,  and  with  power 
that  seeks  to  set  itself  above  the  laws,  even  though  Antony 
be  a  good  man,  as  you  describe  him,  but  as  I  never  thou^t 
him  to  be.  But  our  ancestors  would  have  no  master  over 
them,  even  if  he  had  been  their  lather. 

If  I  did  not  love  you  really  as  much  as  Cioero  ia  persuaded 
that  he  is  loved  by  Octavius,  I  should  not  have  written  this 
to  you.  I  am  aorry  that  yon  must  be  vexed  at  what  I  have 
now  written,  since  yon  are  greatly  attaolied  to  all  your  friends, 
and  especiaUy  to  Cioero ;  but  assure  yourself  that  nothing  ia 
abated  of  my  good-will  towards  him,  though  much  of  my 
favourable  opinion  of  him  j  for  it  can  never  be,  but  that  as 
anything  appears  to  a  man,  so  he  will  form  his  opinion  of  it, 
I  wish  you  had  sent  me  word,  what  are  the  conditiouB  offered 
to  my  dear  Attica;^  I  might  have  been  able  to  tell  you  B»me- 

'  Philippui  had  married  Atia,  the  mother  of  Octaviua ;  but  the  letter 
ia  miataken,  for  Philippus  had  gone  far  beyond  Cioaro  in  the  bononn 
Which  he  wished  to  procora  for  OotoviuB. 

'  The  daughter  of  Atticua.  Paul  Mauutiua  euppoaei  that  tbe  allil- 
Biou  intended  ia  to  >  propoBol  of  marriage. 
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thing  of  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  health  of  mj  dear  Portia  is  an  object  of  concern  to 
you. 

To  conclude,  I  will  cheerfully  do  what  you  ask  me;  for  my 
Bisters  also  make  the  same  request :  and  I  know  the  maa, 
and  what  it  is  that  he  wants. 


LETTER  X¥ir. 
■    Ckero  to  Brvtus,  gretting. 

I  BHOULD  perform  the  same  office  for  you,  which  you  per- 
formed for  me  in  my  sorrow,'  and  should  endeavour  to  comfort 
you  by  letter,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  do  not  require  in 
your  distress  the  remedies  with  which  you  alleviated  my 
grief;  and  I  wish  that  you  may  now  cure  yourself  with 
greater  ease  than  T,  on  that  occasion,  cured  myself.  For  it 
B  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  so  great  a  man  as  you 
are,  not  to  be  able  to  do  himself,  what  he  has  recommended 
to  another.  Ae  foi-  myself,  not  only  the  arguments  which  you 
had  eolleoted,  but  your  authority,  deterred  me  from  indulging 
Q  too  much  sorrow :  for,  when  I  appeared  to  you  to  bear  my 
distress  with  less  fortitude  than  became  a  man,  especially  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  addressiug  consolation  to  others,  you 
reproached  me  in  your  letters  in  harsher  language  than  was 
your  habit.  Having,  therefore,  a  high  opinion  of  your 
wisdom,  and  being  iu  awe  of  it,  I  recollected  myself,  and 
attached  the  mora  weight  to  the  things  which  I  iiad  formeriy 
learned  and  read  and  heard,  after  your  authority  was  added 
to  them. 

And  at  that  time,  my  dear  Brutus,  I  had  to  obey  only 
duty,  and  my  natural  dispositioii ;  you  have  to  regard  the 
people,  and  the  pubhc  stage  (as  wo  say)  on  which  you  are; 
(or  since  the  eyes,  not  only  of  year  own  army,  but  of  all  your 
fellow-citizens,  and  almost  of  all  nations,  are  turned  upon  you, 
it  least  of  all  becomes  him  by  wbose  means  we  are  rendered 
bolder,  to  appear  himself  weakened  in  spirit.  Tou  have 
indeed  met  with  affliction,  (for  you  have  lost  that  to  which 
4iere  was  nothing  similar  on  earth,)  and  you  must  giieve  at 
'  For  luB  daiiRli-ter  Tullia. 
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GO  aevere  a  miafortuue,  lest  to  want  all  a 

be  Found  more  wretched  than  to  grieve;  but  8 

ficial  to  others  to  mourn  with  moderation,  it  is  for  ] 

□ecosiary. 

I  would  say  more, 
much  to  say  to  you. 

We  are  looking  for  you.  and  your  army,  without  which,  ■ 
(though  everything  else  may  Bttcceed  to  our  wish,)  we 
ficftroely  aeem  likely  to  have  sufficient  freedom.  Of  the 
general  aspeat  of  the  afiairs  of  the  commonwealth,  I  will 
write  more  at  length ;  and,  perhaps,  with  i  .  .  .     — 

in  a  letter  which  I  was  thinking  of  entrusting  to  o 


LETTER  XVIII. 
Cietro  to  Brutiis,  greeting. 

Although  I  wna  just  going  to  give  a  letter 
Corvinua,  still  I  did  not  like  my  friend  Vetus  to  go  to  j 
without  a  letter  from  me.  The  republic,  my  dear  Brutua,~lj 
in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  danger;  and  though  victorion 
we  are  forced  to  fight  again ;  this  haa  happened  through  t' 
wickedness  and  folly  of  Marcus  Lepidus. 

For  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  at  which  I  fi 
concern,  than  that  I  was  unable  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
your  mother  and  sister;  for  I  thought  that  I  should  easily 
Batis:^  you,  which  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance 
with  me. 

For  in  no  way  could  the  cause  of  Lepidus  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  Antony ;  indeed,  in  everybody's  judgment  it  was 
the  worse  of  the  two,  because  after  Lepidus  had  been  com- 
plimented by  the  senate  with  the  highest  honours,  and  after 
he  had  only  a  few  days  before  sent  an  admirable  letter  to 
the  senate,  be  suddenly  not  only  received  the  relics  of  our 
defeated  enemies  as  his  friends,  but  is  even  carrying  on  a  most 
vigorous  war  against  us  by  land  and  sea,  of  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain what  will  be  the  result.  When  we  are  asked,  therefore, 
to  show  pity  to  his  childron,  no  argument  is  advanced  why 
the  greatest  severities  are  not  to  be  endured  by  us,  (may 
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Jupiter  avert  the  omen !)  if  the  &ther  of  those  children  should 
be  Yiotorioua, 

Not  indeed  that  it  escapes  my  recollection,  how  bitter 
a  thing  it  is  that  the  crimoe  of  others  should  be  atoned  for 
by  the  puuiahment  of  their  children ;  but  this  has  been 
admirably  provided  by  the  laws,  that  their  affection  for  their 
children  may  make  the  parents  more  truly  attached  to  the 
republic.  It  is  Lepidus,  therefore,  who  is  cruel  to  his  chil- 
dreD,  not  be  who  pronounces  Lepidus  a  public  euemy ;  and 
if  he,  after  laying  down  hia  arms,  had  been  condemned  for 
violence  to  the  state,  in  a  trial  for  which  he  would  have 
had  Dothiug  to  say  in  his  defence,  his  children  would  suffer 
the  same  punishment,  —  their  property  being  confiscated; 
although  what  your  mother  and  sister  deprecate  for  those 
cbildreu,  the  same  and  many  more  cruel  evils  Lepidus, 
Antony,  and  the  rest  of  our  euenaies,  are  denouncing  against 
us  all. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  our  gieatest  hope  ia  placed  iu  you, 
and  in  your  army.  It  is  of  the  very  greatest  consequence, 
both  to  the  genenil  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  also  to 
your  own  glory  and  dignity,  that  you,  as  I  have  written  before, 
should  come  into  Italy  with  all  possible  speed;  for  the 
republic  is  iu  the  greatest  need,  both  of  your  forces,  and  of 
your  wigdom. 

Because  of  your  letter,  I  gladly  embmoed  Vetus,  out  ol 
regard  to  bis  good-will  and  singular  service  to  you;  cmd  I 
see  that  he  really  is  most  thoroughly  attached  and  devoted 
both  to  you  and  to  the  repubhc.  I  diall  see  my  Cicero,  as  I 
hope,  shortly,  for  I  trust  that  he  will  very  soon  come  Into 
Italy  with  you. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Brvtttt  to  Cieero,  greetiiig. 
The  fear  that  every  one  else  entertains  of  Marcus  Lepidus, 
makes  me  also  fear.  If  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  us, 
(a  suspicion  which  I  hope  that  ttien  have  entertained  of  him 
groundlessly  and  wrongfully,)  I  bog  and  entreat  yon,  my 
dear  Cicero,  invoking  our  intimate  friendship  and  your  good- 
will to  me,  to  forget  that  the  children  of  my  sister  are  sous 
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of  Lepidua,  and  U.  think  that  I  have  BUcceeded  to  the  plaa^ 
of  tathor  to  them ;  if  I  obtain  thia  of  you,  then  there  if 
nothing,  asauredly,  which  you  will  besitate  to  undertake  ii 
their  behalf. 

Other  people  hve  with  their  relations  on  different  tern 
I  can  do  nothing  for  the  children  of  my  sister  sufficnent  ti 
Batiafy  either  my  inclination  or  my  feelings  of  duty.  But 
what  is  there  that  good  citizens  can  grant  me.  (if  1  am  worthy 
of  having  anything  granted  me,)  or  what  is  there  that  1  can 
do  for  my  mother  or  siater,  or  for  these  children,  if  their 
uncle  Brutus  has  no  weight  with  you,  and  the  rest  of  the 
senate,  to  counterbalance  the  conduct  of  their  father  Lepidusl 
I  am  not  able  to  write  you  a  long  letter,  for  ray  anxiety 
and  sorrow ;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  any  reason :  for  if  i 
matter  of  such  importance,  and  one  that  touches  i 
closely,  there  is  need  of  words  to  arous 
you,  there  ia  no  hope  that  you  will  do  wbat  I  i 
what  you  ought. 

Do  not,  therefore,  expect  a  long  entreaty  from  ma 
upon  me ;  consider  who  I  am;  a  man  tliat  has  a  right  to 
obtain  this  favour  either  from  Cicero,  as  one  closely  attached 
to  me  as  a  private  individual,  or  from  a  man  of  consai 
rank,  and  of  such  a  character,  without  reference  to  priTB 
friendship.     What  you  reaolve  to  do,  I  should  wish  you  « 
soon  as  possible  to  let  me  know  iu  reply. 

The  1st  of  July. — At  the  camp. 


>r  if  in  a 
es  me  ufl 
encouR^^I 
ivish,  bbH 

Look 


LETTER  XX. 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  greeting. 
A.8  yet  I  have  received  wo  letter  from  you ;  nor  even  a 
report  to  tell  me  that  yon,  having  received  the  authority  o( 
the  senate  for  anoh  a  step,  were  proceeding  with  your  army 
to  Italy ;  though  the  republic  was  very  desirous  for  you  to  do 
that,  and  to  do  it  witii  all  speed.  For  our  intestine  evil 
grows  worae  and  worse  every  day;  nor  do  we  suffer  more 
from  our  foreign  enemies  than  from  our  domeatio  foes,  who 
existed,  indeed,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  but  who  at 
that  time  were  more  easily  put  down.     The  senate  then 


msHumed  a  more  erect  attitude,  being  roiiaeil  not  only  by  my 
known  opinions,  but  aJao  by  my  eihortations. 

In  the  senate,  PanEa  was  energetic  and  fierce  enough,  bott 
tigainst  the  rest  of  this  faction,  and  especially  against  his 
father-in-law,  who,  as  consul,  wanted  neither  courage  at  the 
beginning  of  his  office,  nor  fidelity  at  the  end.  The  war  was 
carried  on  at  Mutina  in  such  a  way  that  thcj'e  waa  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  CteBar.  There  may  have  been  something  to 
blame  in  Hirtius ;  and  the  general  fortune  of  the  war,  if 
compared  with  prosperous  ones,  has  been  watering;  if  with 
disastrous  ones,  good.  The  republic  was  victoi-ious,  the  troops 
of  Antony  having  been  routed,  and  he  himself  expelled  hy 
BrutuB.  But  so  many  errors  were  afterwards  committed, 
that,  as  one  may  say,  Tictory  slipped  through  onr  fingers ; 
our  generals  did  not  pursue  the  enemy,  though  disheartened, 
disarmed,  disabled ;  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  Lepidus, 
through  which  we  might  feel  his  inconstancy,  often  felt 
indeed  before  in  stiO  greater  disasters.  The  armies  of  Brutna 
and  Plancua  are  good,  but  untrained.  The  auiiliary  forces 
fi^im  the  Gaula  are  vary  faithful  and  very  numerous.  But 
I  some  persons,  by  most  scandalous  letters,  and  by  treacherous 
'  aacounts  and  information,  have  excited  Csesar,  who  has 
hitherto  been  governed  by  my  counsels,  and  who  is  himself 
of  a  most  excellent  disposition  a.nd  admirable  steadiness,  to 
conceive  a  confident  hope  of  ohtaining  the  consulship.  And 
as  soon  as  I  perceived  that  such  waa  the  case,  I  never  ceased 
to  warn  him,  as  he  was  absent,  hy  letter,  nor  to  reproach  his 
friends,  who  were  here  on  the  spot,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
encouraging  that  desire  of  his :  nor  did  I,  in  the  senate, 
hesitate  to  lay  open  the  true  source  of  those  most  flagitious 
counsels;  nor  do  I  remember  the  senate  or  the  magistrates  to 
have  been  on  any  occasion  better  disposed.  For  it  has  never 
happened  before,  when  there  has  been  a  question  about  con- 
ferring some  honour  out  of  tha  usual  coui-se  of  things  on 
a  powerful  man — I  may  even  say,  on  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  state  (since  power  now  depends  on  force  and  arms) — 
that  no  tribune  of  the  people,  no  one  invested  witli  any  other 
magistracy,  no  private  individual,  ever  could  be  found  to 
propose  it. 

But  still,  with  all  this  exhibition  of  resolution  and  virtue, 
the  city  waf  nevertheless  in  an  anxious  state ;  for  we  ara 
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mocked,  my  dear  Brutus,  both  by  the  licentiousness  of  t]W 
eoldiera  aad  the  insolence  of  the  generala.  Every  one  i' 
manda  to  have  aa  much  authority  in  the  republic  as  he  1 
force  at  command.  Neither  reiuon,  nor  moda^lon,  i 
law,  nor  precedent,  nor  duty,  nor  even  the  deliberate  judg> 
ment  and  opinion  of  the  citizens,  nor  regard  for  the  estimft- 
tlon  of  posterity,  has  any  weight  at  all. 

I,  foreseeing  all  this  a  long  time  ago,  was  fleeing  from  Italy, 
at  the  very  time  nhen  the  aewa  of  your  edicts  caused  me  ' 
return.  But  you,  Brutus,  roused  me  again  at  Velia ; 
although  I  grieved  that  I  wi»  going  to  a  city  from  which  yoil 
who  had  dehvered  it,  were  taking  flight,  (which  indeed  hi 
formerly  happened  to  me  aJso,  under  a  similar  danger  u 
sadder  fortune,^)  still  I  proceeded,  and  carae  to  Rome,  ai 
without  any  support  made  Antony  quake  ;  and,  in  oppo^ 
tion  to  his  impious  arms,  I  by  my  authority  and  oounsd 
secured  for  us  the  protection  of  Csesar,  which  was  volus 
tarily  oflbred;  and  if  he  remains  in  the  same  dispositioi 
and  continues  to  be  guided  by  me,  we  seem  likely  to  ha* 
'luite  Bufiicient  defence.  But  if  the  counsels  of  bad  me 
have  more  weight  than  mine,  or  if  the  tenderness  of  his  aj 
prove  unable  to  support  the  heavy  burden  of  affeirs,  all  oi 
hope  is  in  you.  Fly  to  us,  therefore,  I  beseech  you  ;  and,  f 
the  result,  complete  the  deliverance  of  that  republic  whic 
you  have  already  delivered,  noore  through  your  own  virtue  as 
magnanimity  than  through  any  train  of  oiroumstanoes.  i 
general  concourse  of  all  classes  will  gather  round  you.  Ezhc 
Caasius  to  the  same  course  by  letter.  There  is  no  hope  a 
liberty  anjrwhere  except  in  the  head-quaiters  of  your  unitoi 
armies.  lu  the  west,  we  find  both  generals  and  armig 
entirely  true  to  us.  And,  for  my  part,  I  feel  .confident  thM 
the  support  of  the  young  Octavius  may  he  relied  on  ;  b  " 
many  peraona  are  trying  to  shake  his  fidelity,  that  I  b 
times  am  afraid  that  he  may  be  influenced  by  them. 

You  now  know  the  general  aspect  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  corM 
monwealth,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  when  I  wrote  this  lettOT. 
I  trust  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  may  grow  better ;  but  t 

'  He  alludes  to  the  caise  of  his  eiile,  wIibd  ha  was  not  only  drivoB 
out  of  the  city  by  his  anemicB,  na  Brutua  now  waa,  but  waa  baniahodf 
by  B,  particular  law,  which  had  not  yet  happened  to  Brutua,  Hough  "■ 
did  in  a  short  time  oStBc—Middleton. 
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the  contrary  should  be  the  case,  (which  presage  may  the  goda 
avert !)  I  shall  grieve  for  the  fate  of  the  republic  which  de- 
served to  be  immortal :  but  for  myself  how  short  a  space  of 
life  is  left !  • 


LETTER  XXI. 
Cicero  to  BrtUus,  greeting. 

Your  letter  was  short.  Short,  do  I  say  1  It  was  no  letter 
at  all.  Does  Brutus,  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  write  me  those 
lines  only.  You  had  better  have  written  notiiing  at  all ;  and 
yet  you  expect  letters  from  me.  Which  of  your  friends  has 
ever  come  to  you  without  a  letter  from  mel  And  which  of 
my  letters  had  not  something  of  consequence  in  it  ?  If,  indeed, 
they  have  failed  to  reach  you.  I  suppose  that  not  even  your 
own  fiimily  letters  have  arrived  either. 

You  write  me  word,  however,  that  you  will  send  me  a 
longer  letter  by  my  son  Cicero.  You  will  indeed  do  well; 
but  still  this  one  ought  to  have  been  longer.  But  I,  as  soon 
as  you  wrote  to  me  about  Cicero's  departure  from  you,^  im- 
mediately packed  off  a  courier  with  letters  for  him,  bidding 
him,  even  if  he  had  reached  Italy,  to  return  to  you;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  or  more  honourable 
to  him,  although  I  had  several  times  written  to  him  that  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  priests  had,  by  my  extreme  exer- 
tions, been  postponed  to  another  year;  a  delay  which  I  exerted 
myself  to  procure,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Cicero  himself,  but 
for  that  of  Domitius,  Cato,  Lentulus,  and  the  Bibuli,  as  I  also 
wrote  to  you. 

However,  when  you  sent  off  to  me  that  dwarfish  letter  i  f 
yours,  this  was  not  yet  known  to  you. 

I  do  therefore,  my  dear  Brutus,  beg  of  you  with  all  earnest- 
ness, not  to  let  my  son  depart  from  you,  but  to  bring  him 
with  you  when  you  come ;  and  this,  if  you  have  any  just 
regard  for  the  republic,  for  the  benefit  of  which  you  were 
bom,  you  ought  to  do  instantly.  For  the  war  has  revived, 
and  that  through  the  no  small  wickedness  of  Lepidus.     And 

'  This  alludes,  as  Middleton  observes,  to  Letter  XIII.,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  young  Cicero  was  to  come  to  Rome,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
one  of  the  vacant  priesthoods. 
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Cssar'B  army,  which  was  most  escellect,  i6  not  only  uf  no  hm 
lo  us,  but  even  compels  us  to  demand  the  presence  of  yoan. 
If  that  once  reaches  Italy,  then  there  will  be  no  citizen,  at 
least  DO  one  who  desciTes  to  be  called  a  citizen,  who  will  not 
betake  himself  to  your  aainp,  although  we  have  Deoinius 
Brutus  admirably  united  with  PlaQcua.  But  you  ara  not 
ignorant  how  little  to  be  trusted  the  dispositions  of  men  are 
when  infected  with  party  spirit,  and  how  uncertain,  too,  are 
the  eveata  of  battles.  . 

Moreover,  if  we  conquer,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  atOl  aftairswill 
require  the  powerful  direction  of  your  wisdom  and  influence 
to  guide  tliem.  Come  therefore  to  our  assistancB,  1  implore 
you,  Etnd  come  as  soon  as  possible;  and  he  aaaured  that  you 
did  not  do  a  greater  service  to  your  country  on  the  ides  of 
March,  on  which  you  repelled  slavery  from  your  felloW'Citizena, 
than  you  will  do  now  if  you  come  speedily.        July  the  1 3th. 


LETTER  XXIL 

Cicero  to  £ruliis,  greeting. 
Tou  have  Messala  with  you :  how  then  shall  I  be  able,  by 
any  letter  which  I  may  write  with  ever  so  much  care,  to  ex- 
plain to  you  more  clearly  tliau  he  can  what  is  going  on  in 
the  republic,  and  what  is  the  state  of  afEtiin  in  it,  since  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything,  and  is  able  also  tc 
set  it  before  you,  and  represent  it  to  you  in  the  neatest  poa- 
Bible  manner?  For  do  not  fancy,  my  dear  Brutus  (although 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  you  what  is  already  well 
knowti  to  you,  yet  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  excel- 
lence iu  all  qualities  which  deserves  praise);  do  not  fancy, 
I  say,  that  there  is  any  man  like  him  for  honesty,  consistency, 
aoidety,  and  zeal  for  the  commonwealth;  so  that  eloqnence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  eicela,  seems  scarcely  to  find  in  hia 
character  any  room  as  a  subject  of  praise,  although  in  this 
very  particular  his  wisdom  is  the  more  conspicuous;  with 
Buoh  dignified  judgment  and  exceeding  skill  has  he  practised 
himself  in  the  soundest  kind  of  oratory.  So  great,  too,  is 
his  modesty,  so  incessant  his  application  to  study,  that  it  is 
not  to  his  genius  (eminent  as  it  is)  that  his  greatest  obligation! 
appear  to  be  due. 


1S3 

I  But  I  am  letting  myself  be  carried  away  too  far  by  my 
(tegard  for  him;  for  it  was  not  my  sole  object  in  this  letter 
to  eitol  Measala,  eapecially  to  Brutus,  to  whom  his  merit  is 
Dot  leas  known  than  to  myaalf,  and  to  whom  are  still  better 
known  those  studies  of  his  which  I  am  now  praising.  And 
though  1  wna  grieved  at  taking  leave  of  him,  1  was  comforted 
by  this  one  consideration,  that  as  he  was  going  to  you,  whom 
I  look  upon  as  another  self,  be  was  both  performing  his  duty 
Uid  pursuing  a  path  to  the  greatest  glory. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  come  now,  uft«r  a  long  interval 
certainly,  to  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  in  wiiich,  while  praising 
me  on  many  accounts,  you  found  fault  with  me  in  one  point 
>B  being  too  liberal,  and  as  it  were  prodigal,  in  giving  my 
Toice  for  awarding  honours.'  It  is  for  this  that  jou  blame 
me;  others,  periiaps,  charge  me  with  being  too  severe  as  to 
pnnishment  and  penalties;  unless,  perhaps,  you  bring  both 
accusations  ngoinat  me.  If  such  be  the  cose,  I  desire  that  my 
opinion  on  both  these  subjects  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  you;  not  merely  that  I  may  cite  the  s-iying  of 
Soion,  who  was  both  the  wisest  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and 

Iftlso  the  only  legislator  of  the  seven,  and  who  said  that  com- 
monwealths were  held  together  by  two  things,  rewards  and 
ipuDishments ;  for  I  would  add,  that  there  certainly  is  mode- 
mtion  to  be  observed  in  both  these  points  as  in  all  other 
tilings,  and  a  certain  medium  to  be  kept  as  to  each  of  them. 
'  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  so  important  a  topic  in 
.  this  place. 

However,  I  do  not  think  it  improper  to  explain  to  you 
what  I  have  aimed  at  during  this  war  in  the  several  votes 
'  which  I  have  given  in  the  senate. 

After  the  death  of  Ctesar  and  your  memorable  ides  of 
j  Uarcb,  my  dear  Brutus,  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I 
1  Mid  had  been  omitted*  by  you,  and  how  great  a  tempest 
l|:I  declared  to  be  banging  over  the  republic.  A  great  plague 
p|iad  been  repelled  by  you,  a  great  stain  on  the  Roman 
neople  bad  been  e^ced,  and  an  immortal  glory  had  been 
f^ned  by  yourselves.  But  the  whole  equipage  of  kingly 
I  power  was  only  transferred  to  Lepidus  and  Antony,  one  o( 
['  idioni  was  a  vacillating  man,  the  other  polluted  with  vice; 
f  both  of  them  were  afraid  of  peace,  and  enemies  to  tranquillity, 
'  EBpeoially  to  OctaTiua.  '  /.(,  tha  putting  Antooy  to  death. 
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While  these  men  were  buruing  with  a  desire  of  tbrawing  tii» 
republic  into  confiision,  vre  iiad  no  force  that  could  be  opposed 
to  them ;  but  the  whole  city  had  roused  itself  with  entire 
unanimity  to  preserve  its  freedom.  We  ware  at  that  time 
too  energetio;  you  perhopa  acted  more  wisely  in  quitting  the 
oi^  which  you  had  delivered,  and  declined  the  aid  of  Italy, 
wmch  offered  its  Bervicea  in  your  cause.  When,  therefore, 
I  saw  the  whole  city  occupied  by  traitors,  that  neither  you 
nor  CasaiuB  could  be  safe  in  it,  and  that  it  was  overawed  by 
the  forces  of  Antony,  I  thought  that  1  also  ought  to  depart 
For  a  city  overwhelmed  bj  wicked  men,  and  deprived  of  ail 
power  of  helping  itself,  was  a,  wretched  spectacle. 

But  the  same  diapofiition  which  is  always  in  me,  through 
devotion  to  my  country,  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  from  ita 
dangers  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  my  voyage  t 
Aohaia,  when,  at  the  times  of  the  Etesian  winds,  the  wi 
wind,  03  if  dissuading  me  from  my  resolution,  had  broug 
me  back  to  Italy,  I  met  you  at  Velia,  and  expressed  t 
greatest  concern  on  the  occasion.     For  you  were  retreatii 
my  dear  Brutus:    you  w-ere   retreating,  I  say;    since  ( 
friends  the  Stoics  deny  that  it  is  for  a  wise  man  to  flee.  Wl 
I  came  to  Rome,  I  immediately  put  myself  forward  to  ched 
the  wickedness  and   insanity  of  Antony  j   and  when  I  had 
exasperated  him  against  myself,  I  began  to  adopt  resolutions 
quite  in  the  character  of  Brutua  himself  (for  such  resolutions 
are  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  your  family)  to  deliver  the 
republic. 

The  long  recital  of  what  followed  I  shall  omit,  for  it  relates 
to  myself;  I  will  only  say  that  the  character  of  this  young 
man  Ciesar,  by  whose  means,  if  we  would  but  confess  the 
truth,  we  still  exist,  has  sprung  wholly  from  the  source  of 
my  counsels.  No  honours  have  been  paid  him  from  me,  my 
dear  Brutus,  that  were  not  justly  his  due;  none  that  were 
not  absolutely  necessaiy.  For  when  we  first  began  to  recover 
our  liberties,  when  not  even  the  divine  virtue  of  Deoimus 
Brutus  had  exerted  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
appreciate  its  value,  and  when  our  whole  hope  of  defence  lay 
in  that  boy  who  had  turned  Antony  away  from  our  throats, 
wliat  honour  was  too  great  to  be  voted  to  him)  Although 
at  that  moment  I  paid  hirn  honour  only  in  words,  and  that 
espreased  in  moderate  tenna,  I  also  proposed  to  invest  him  with 
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military  oommand;  and  though  this  may  have  appeared  a 
Qompliment  to  one  of  his  age,  yet  it  waa  indiepen  sable,  as  he 
had  an  anayj  and  what  is  an  army  without  such  eommandl 
FhilippuB  propoaed  to  vote  him  a  statue;  Servius,  first  of  all, 
Toted  him  the  privilege  of  standing  for  offices  before  the  usual 
time;  Servilius  made  that  time  still  earlier;  nothing  at  that 
moment  appeared  too  great  for  him. 

But,  I  know  not  how,  men  are  more  commonly  fouod  to  bo 
liberal  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  grateful  io  the  hour  of 
Tictoiy.  For  I  myself,  when  Deoimus  Brutus  had  been  de- 
Kvered;  when  that  day,  most  joyful  to  the  city,  had  shed  its 
light  upon  it,  and  that  very  day,  as  it  happened,  was  the  birth- 
day of  Brutus,  proposed  a  vote  that  the  name  of  Brutus  should 
'be  attached  to  that  day  in  the  calendar.  And  in  this  proposi- 
tion I  followed  the  precedent  of  our  ancestors,  who  paid  this 
aompliment  to  Larentia,^  a  woman  at  whose  altar  in  the  Vela- 
Imim  you  pontiffs  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifice.  When 
t  proposed  tliis  honour  to  Brutus,  my  object  was  that  there 
ibould  be  in  the  calendar  a  memorial  of  his  most  welcome 
Tictory;  but  on  that  day  I  found  that  there  were  rather 
more  malevolent  than  grateful  people  in  the  senate.  At  that 
very  time  too  Ilaviahed,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  honours  on  the 
dead,  Hirtius  and  Fansa,  as  well  as  Aquila  ;  and  who  would 
fclame  me  for  so  doing  but  those  who,  now  that  they  are 
delivered  from  their  fear,  have  forgotten  also  their  past 
I;  danger  1 

I  To  the  grateful  recollection  of  these  services  there  was 
&dded  another  reason  for  my  conduct,  which  I  hoped  might 
!  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  posterity;  for  I  wished  that 
'.  there  should  exist  undyiug  records  of  the  public  hatred  to  our 
j  most  cmel  enemies.  I  suspect,  too,  that  this  other  matter  is 
'  the  less  approved  by  you,  because  it  is  not  approved  hy  your 
1  friends,  who  are  very  eicellent  raen  indeed,  but  of  no  expe- 
,  rience  in  public  affairs;  namely,  the  vote  which  I  proposed, 
'■  ihat  C(Bsar  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city  with  an 
ovation.     But  I  am  of  opinion  (though  I  may  perhaps  bo 

'  It  in  rather  UQcertain  who  Lorentia  was :  the  tradition  is  that  she 
ta  BomuluB'B  Durae,  uad  that  Romulus  inBlJtuted  a  yearly  aacrifics 
id  feetivsl  in  har  hoEour.  Tha  Velabrum  v/ae  b.  street  or  square,  u 
1  remarks,  where  the  Forum  Boarium  and  Temple  of  Juml 
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mistaken,  nor  ia  my  tera.pcr  such  that  my  own  opiniou 
delight  me  in  prefereaoe  to  those  of  othera)_.  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  war  I  have  not  done  a  wiser  thing.  Why  it  iii 
I  must  not  esplaiu,  lest  I  should  seem  to  have  been  prude 
rather  than  grateful ;  and  even  to  say  this  is  to  say  too  muokj 
let  us  therefore  turn  to  Bomething  else. 

I  proposed  that  honours  should  be  voted  to 
BrutuB,  and  also  to  Iiuoiua  Fkncus.  Those,  indeed,  are  noble 
dispositlonB  which  are  attracted  by  glory;  but  the  senate 
also  is  wise,  which  emploje  every  method,  provided  it  be 
honourable,  by  which  it  thinks  that  any  one  can  be  induced 
to  support  the  republic. 

But  in  the  case  of  Lepidus  I  am  blamed;  inasmiich  as 
after  I  had  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  the  rostra, 
I  at  a  subsequent  time  proposed  to  remove  it  The  tnilh 
was,  that  I  sought  by  means  of  that  honour  to  recall  him 
&om  desperate  measures;  but  the  insane  folly  of  that  most 
vaoillating  of  men  defeated  jnj  prudence;  nor  waa 
harm  done  in  taising  a  statue  to  Lepidus,  aa  good 
throwing  it. 

I  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  honours ;  I  must 
add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  punishment ;  for  I  have 
peatedly  understood  from  your  letters,  that  you  were  desi 
of  Laving  your  clemency  extolled  towards  those  whom 
had  defeated  in  war.  I  believe  that  nothing  is  done  by 
otliermiae  than  wisely;  but  to  omit  infiicting  punishment  on 
guilt,  (for  that  is  what  is  called  pardoning,)  even  thou^ 
under  other  circumstances  it  may  be  endurable,  I  think 
ruinous  in  this  war.  For  of  all  the  civil  wars  which  within 
my  recollection  have  taken  place  in  our  republic,  there  has  not 
been  one  of  such  a  character  that,  whichever  side  proved  vic- 
torious, there  would  not  stiE  have  been  some  form  of  a.  com- 
monwealth left :  but  in  ttis  war,  what  sort  of  republic  we 
shall  have,if  victorious,  I  would  not  willingly  say;  if  defeated, 
we  shall  certainly  have  none  at  all.  I  therefore  pronounced 
very  severe  opinions  against  Antony;  I  pronounced  severe 
ones  agmnat  Lepidus ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  infiicting 
vengeance  upon  them,  as  with  a  view  at  present  to  deter  un- 
priooipled  citizens  by  fear  from  making  war  on  their  country, 
and,  for  the  future,  to  raise  a  record  to  prevent  any  one  &om 
imitating  such  rashness,  although  this  opinion  was  not  mort^ 
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my  own  in  particular  than  that  of  all  the  citizens.  And  in  it 
there  is  indeed  this  appearance  of  cruelty,  that  the  penalty 
reaches  to  their  children  who  have  deserved  no  punishment. 
But  it  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  one  which  preyails  in  all 
states;  since  even  the  children  of  Themistodes  were  reduced 
to  want.  And  if  the  same  punishment  £ei11s  on  citizens 
judicially  condemned,  how  could  we  be  more  merciful  to 
enemies? 

And  what  grouod  of  complaint  has  any  one  against  me,  who 
must  confess  that  if  he  had  been  yictorious,  he  would  himself 
have  been  more  severe  towards  me) 

You  have  now  the  ground  of  the  opinions  which  I  de- 
livered, at  least  on  this  subject  of  honours  and  penalties. 
What  opinions  I  entertained,  and  what  votes  I  gave,  on 
other  matters,  1  think  you  have  heard;  but  to  mention  these 
is  not  of  so  much  necessity;  what  is  absolutely  necessary  is, 
that  you,  my  dear  Brutus,  should  come  into  Italy  with 
your  army  with  all  speed ;  there  is  the  strongest  desire  for 
your  arrival ;  if  you  but  set  foot  in  Italy,  all  will  flock  to  you. 
For  whether  we  are  victorious  (and  we  should  indeed  already 
have  been  most  gloriously  victorious,  if  Lepidus  had  not 
chosen  to  overturn  everything,  and  ruin  himself  as  well  as  his 
friends),  we  shall  require  your  authority  to  establish  some 
constitution  in  the  state ;  or  whether  there  be  still  struggles 
to  come,  our  greatest  hope  is  still  in  your  authority  and  in 
the  power  of  your  army.  But  hasten  to  us,  I  conjure  you 
by  the  gods  ;  for' you  know  how  much  depends  on  opportu- 
nities, how  much  depends  on  promptness. 

I  will  take  all  possible  care  of  the  interests  of  your  sister's 
sons,  as  I  hope  that  you  will  learn  from  the  letters  of  your 
mother  and  your  sister;  in  which  cause  I  have  a  greater 
regard  for  your  wishes,  which  are  most  dear  to  me,  than,  as 
some  think,  for  my  own  consistency.  But  in  nothing  have  I 
a  stronger  wish  both  to  be  and  to  seem  consistent,  than  in 
my  affection  for  you. 
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LETTER  XXin. 
Sr-iUut  to  Cicero,  greeting. 

I  HAVE  read  a  small  part  of  your  letter,  whioh  you  seat  U 
Octaviua,  and  which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Atticua.  Totii 
Keal  and  ansiety  for  my  safety  have  given,  me  no  new  delight; 
for  it  ia  not  only  a  common  thing,  but  one  of  even  tkily 
occurrence,  for  me  to  hear  something  about  you  which  you 
hare  Boid  or  done,  faithfully  and  honourably,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  my  dignity.  Yet  that  same  part  of  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  to  Octaviua  about  me  has  caused  me  a* 
much  concern  as  I  am  capable  of  feeling;  for  you  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  the  republic  in  such  language,  in  such  a  suppliaut 
and  humble  tone,  (what  shall  I  say)  I  am  ashamed  of  our 
condition  and  fortune,  but  still  I  must  write  it;  you  recom- 
mend my  safety  to  hira  ;  ajid  what  kind  of  death  would  not 
be  preferable  to  safety  bo  secured  1)  that  you  show  plainly 
that  the  overbearing  power  boa  not  been  removed,  but  only 
the  master  changed.  Recollect  the  words  tbat  you  have 
used,  and  then  deny,  if  you  can,  that  they  are  the  lang;uage 
of  prayer  addressed  by  a  slave  to  his  king,  Tou  gay  that 
there  is  one  thing  only  which  ia  demanded  and  expected  from 
him;  namely,  that  he  should  allow  those  citizeus,  of  whom 
virtuous  men  and  tlie  Roman  people  liave  a  favourable 
opinion,  to  live  in  security.  But  what  if  ho  will  not  allow 
it  1  Are  we  to  have  no  exiBtencel  But  it  would  bo  better  to 
"Qave  none  than  to  esist  only  through  his  pennisaion.  I, 
aaauredly,  do  not  believe  that  all  the  gods  are  so  unfavourable 
to  the  ^ety  of  the  RomEin  people  that  Octavins  must  be 
entreated  for  the  safety  of  any  citizen;  I  will  not  say  for 
that  of  the  deliverers  of  the  whole  worlii  For  I  am  glad  to 
take  a  high  tone;  and  it  ib  fit  that  I  should  do  so  towards 
those  who  know  not  what  is  to  be  feared  for  each  iudividual, 
or  what  ought  to  be  asked  of  any  one. 

Do  you  then  confess,  Cicero,  that  Octaviua  has  thia  power, 
and  are  you  nevertheless  o.  friend  to  himi  or,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  me,  do  you  wish  me  to  appear  at  Rome,  when 
I  must  first  be  recommended  to  that  boy  that  I  may  have  the 
liberty  of  being  therel  And  for  what  have  you  to  tliajik  hito, 
if  you  think  be  must  be  entreated  ta  consent  and  allow  ua  ta 
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live  in  safety?  Is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  &your,  that  he 
prefers  to  be  the  person  himself  from  whom  such  things  are 
to  be  petitioned,  rather  than  Antony  ?  Does  any  one  address 
entreaties  to  a  person  who  is  the  chastiser  of  the  domineering 
power  of  another,  and  not  rather  his  successor  in  it,  that  men 
who  have  done  great  services  to  the  republic  may  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  it  in  safety  1  But  that  imbecility  and 
despair  (the  fault  of  which  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  you  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  every  one  else)  both  impelled  Julius 
Csesar  to  covet  kingly  power,  and  after  his  death  persuaded 
Antony  to  endeavour  to  occupy  the  place  of  him  who  had 
been  ^in ;  and  now,  too,  it  has  elevated  that  boy  to  such 
a  degree,  that  you  have  thought  that  the  safety  of  such  men 
as  we  are  must  be  obtained  of  him  by  entreaties;  and  have 
considered  that  we  shall  only  be  safe  through  the  mercy 
of  one  who  is  hardly  yet  a  man,  and  by  no  other  means. 
But  if  we  had  recollected  that  we  were  Eomans,  these  vilest 
of  men  would  not  be  more  bold  in  their  desires  to  grasp 
dominion,  than  we  should  be  in  our  determination  to  stop 
their  course;  nor  would  Antony  have  been  more  encouraged 
by  the  height  of  power  attained  by  Ceesar,  than  deterred  by 
his  fate. 

How  can  you,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the  avenger  of 
such  atrocious  crimes  (though,  while  they  are  checked,  I  still 
fear  that  our  ruin  has  only  been  postponed  by  you  for  a  short 
time),  how  can  you,  I  say,  contemplate  what  you  yourself 
have  done,  and  at  the  same  time  approve  those  other  things, 
or  at  least  bear  them  with  so  lowly  and  acquiescent  a  spirit  as 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  one  who  does  approve  of  them? 

What  private  ill-feeling  had  you  towards  Antony?  None, 
for  any  other  reason  but  that  he  assumed  such  authority, 
requiring  that  men's  safety  should  be  begged  of  him ;  that 
we,  from  whom  he  himself  had  received  liberty,  should  enjoy 
only  a  precarious  safety ;  and  that  his  will  as  to  the  common- 
wealth should  be  absolute.  You  then  thought  it  time  to 
seek  for  arms,  by  which  he  might  be  prevented  from  lording 
it  over  us :  but  was  it  your  object  that,  while  he  was  pre- 
vented from  so  doing,  we  might  address  our  prayers  to  some 
one  else,  who  would  permit  himself  to  be  put  in  his  stead ;  or 
that  the  republic  might  have  its  full  rights  and  be  mistress 
of  itself?   unless,  indeed,  our  objection  was  not  to  slavery 
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itself,  bit  to  some  particular  kind  of  siiiTery.  But  we  migLt 
not  only  liave  endured  our  fortune,  with  Antony  for  an  easy 
master,  but  with  advantages  also  and  hoQoun,  as  shtirere  in 
them  with  liim,  to  whatever  extent  we  pleased;  for  what 
woidd  he  have  denied  to  those  whose  patience  he  found  to  be 
the  main  support  of  his  authority!  But  Done  of  these  con- 
siderationB  were  of  such  iioportanne  that  wo  should  sell  onr 
good  faith  and  liberty  for  it.  What  would  not  this  Tery  boy, 
whom  the  name  of  Cesar  appears  to  exoite  against  the  de- 
stroyers of  CeBsar,  what  woald  not  he  thiuk  it  worth,  (if  there 
were  an  opportunity  for  such  tt  bargain,)  to  have,  with  ootM 
support,  as  much  power  Be  he  certainly  is  likely  to  hai  ' 
since  we  are  so  eager  to  live,  and  to  retain  our  fortunes,  x 
to  be  called  men  of  cousalar  rank)  But  then  that  otb 
Csesar  will  have  been  slain  to  no  purpose;  and  why  did* 
rejoice  at  his  death,  if^  after  it,  we  were  to  be  slaves  n 
than  beforel 

Let  no  anxiety  be  felt,  then,  by  others.     But,  as  fo 
may  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  deprive  me  of  everythid^ 
aooaer  than  of  the  determination  not  to  allow  to  the  heirf 
the  man  whom  I  have  sliiiii  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the  n 
himself,  and  what  I  would  not  allow  even  to  my  own  ftAhi 
if  he  were  to  come  to  hfe  again;  namely,  that  he  should  ha^ 
more  power  than  the  laws  and  the  senate  with  my  pormissiqi 
Can  you  possibly  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  oitizens  will  n 
free  under  hiro,  without  whose  permission  there  is  no  roon 
for  us  in  the  cityl     How,  moreover,  is  it  posaihle  for  you  to 
obtain  what  you  ask^  for  you  ask  him  to  permit  us  to  be 
safe.     Do  we  appear  to  you,  then,  certain  of  receiving  safety 
from  him  when  we   have  received  life!     And  how  c 
receive  it,  if  we  first  throw  a.way  our  dignity  and  our  freedoaj 
Do  you  thiuk  that  to  live  at  Rome  is  to  be  safe)     It  is  o 
cumstances,  and  not  place,  which  must  procure  i 
I  was  not  safe  while  Caesar  was  alive,  unless  indeed  it  i 
after  I  had  resolved  upon  that  deed.     Nor  can  I  be  a 
anywhere  as  Jong  as  I  hate  to  be  a  slave,  and  to  endure  i 
suits  worse  than  all  other  evils.     Is  not  this  to  &!!  back  ad 
the  same  darkness,  when  wo  request  of  him  who  has  takena 
himself  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  (while  in  Grecian  states  e 
tiie  children  of  tyrants,  after  the  parents  are  put  down,  I 
subjected  to  the  same  fate,)  that  the  mortal  e 
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Biippressors  of  absolute  power  may  be  allowed  to  live  in 
safety  1  Can  I  wish  to  see  this  state  in  Buch  a  condition,  or 
even  think  it  a  state  at  all,  if  it  ia  not  able  to  receive  freedom 
when  put  into  its  hands,  and  even  forced  upon  it ;  and  when 
it  is  more  afraid  of  the  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  re- 
moved, in  the  person  of  a  boy,  than  confident  in  itself,  even 
•fter  it  hoa  seen  tbat  very  mao  "who  had  the  greatest  power 
of  all  out  off  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  few  individuals  ?  Here- 
after, do  not  recuniniend  me  to  your  Cfesar;  no,  nor  even 
youraslf,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  You  value  the  number  of 
years,  which  your  time  of  life  renders  it  probable  that  you 
may  enjoy,  at  a  very  high  rate,  if,  for  tlie  sake  of  them,  yo\i 
will  supplicate  that  boy. 

In  the  next  place,  with  ret^d  to  the  admirable  line  of 
conduct  which  you  have  adopted,  and  stiU  pursue,  towards 
Antony,  take  care  1ei4t,  instead  of  being  praised  na  the  part  of 
great  magnanimity,  it  should  be  imputed  to  fear.  For  if  you 
like  Ootavius,  as  one  from  whom  we  must  beg  our  safety,  you 
will  appear  not  to  have  objected  to  a  master,  but  only  to  Iwve 
been  desirous  of  a  more  friendly  one.  That  you  praise  him 
for  what  he  has  hitherto  done,  I  commend  you ;  for  his 
oonduot  deserves  to  be  praised ;  provided  only  that  be  under- 
took that  course  of  action  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  an- 
other, and  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  own.  But  when 
you  judge  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  him  to  have  such 
power,  hut  also  that  it  should  be  given  him  by  you,  so  that 
he  must  be  entreated  not  to  prohibit  us  from  living  in  safety,  ■ 
you  then  grant  too  high  a  reward  to  his  merits  ;  for  you  are 
bestowing  on  him  that  very  thing  which  the  republic  appeared 
to  possess  in  consequence  of  his  conduct. 

Nor  does  it  occur  to  you,  that  if  Octavius  deserves  any 
honours  for  waging  war  against  Antony,  the  Roman  people 
conld  then  never  bestow  on  those  who  eradicated  tbat  evil, 
and  of  whom  these  are  the  relics,  anything  with  which  their 
merit  could  be  compensated,  even  if  it  were  to  heap  upon 
them  all  honours  and  rewards  at  once.  But  see  how  much 
more  lively  men's  fears  ore  than  their  recollections,  because 
Antony  IB  alive  and  in  arms  ;  but  witli  respect  to  Ciesar,  all 
that  was  possible,  or  ought  to  ha-ne  been  done,  has  been  done ; 
nor  can  it  now  be  recalled  and  undone.  But  is  Octavius  a 
penjou  of  .^ach  importance,  that   the  Roman  people  ought  to 
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wait  to  see  what  decision  he  will  form  respecting  usi  And 
Bre  we  of  so  little  oonsequence,  that  it  peems  proper  to  entreat 
a  single  individual  for  our  safety) 

I,  however,  (to  retitra  to  that  poiut,)  am  of  snch  a  diapoai- 
tion,  that  I  not  only  vrould  not  address  supplications  to  an; 
one,  but  would  repress  those  who  require  supplications  to  be 
made  to  them ;  or  else  I  "wili  withdraw  from  those  who  are 
slaves,  and  Ikacj  that  Rome  ia  in  any  place  wherever  I  am 
permitted  to  he  free.  And  I  will  pity  you,  in  whom  neither 
ftge,  nor  honours,  nor  the  example  of  other  men's  virtue,  can 
diminish  the  fond  desire  at  life.  For  my  part,  I  shall  seem 
to  myself  to  be  happy,  if  I  can  but  perpetually  and  constantly 
cherish  the  persuasion  that  due  gratitude  has  been  shown  for 
my  affection  for  my  country.  For  what  is  more  desirable 
than  for  a  man,  enjoying  the  recollection  of  glorious  actiou 
and  the  possession  of  liberty,  to  look  down  upon  humwi 
aflairsi  At  all  events,  I  will  not  yield  to  those  who  yield; 
nor  will  I  be  conquered  by  those  who  wish  themselves  to  be 
conquered ;  and  I  will  make  every  possible  effort  and 
endeavour,  and  never  cease  to  attempt  to  free  our  city  from 
slavery.  If  that  fortune  which  ought  to  follow  my  endeavours 
shall  attend  them,  we  shall  all  rejoice;  if  not,  at  least  I  myself 
shall  rejoice.  For  in  what  acts  or  meditations  can  my  life  be 
better  spent,  than  in  such  as  have  for  their  object  the  deliver- 
auoe  of  my  fellow-dtizeus?  You,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  beg  ajid 
eihort  not  to  be  weary,  nor  to  distruat  the  event.  Ever,  io 
averting  present  evils,  attend  also  to  those  which  may  come 
hereafter,  lest  they  should  make  a  way  for  themselves,  unless 
you  check  them  in  time.  Consider  that  the  bold  and  free 
spirit,  such  as  that  with  which  you  saved  the  ptate  when 
oonsnl,  and  uphold  it  now  when  you  are  of  conaidar  rank,  is 
valueless  without  consistency  and  steadiness.  I  admit,  indeed, 
that  the  condition  of  tried,  is  harder  than  that  of  untried 
virtue;  £jr  we  expect  services  from  it  as  debts;  and  if  anything 
turns  out  unfortunately,  we  then  reproach  the  possessors  of  it 
in  a  hostile  spirit,  as  though  we  had  been  deceived  by  them. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  conduct  worthy  of  great  praise 
for  Cicero  to  resist  Antony,  yet,  because  his  character  as 
consul'  seemed  necessarily  to  promise  that  he  would  be  o( 
similar  character  aa  a  oons«Iar,^  no  man  wonders  at  it.  But 
^  In  HappreBeiag  tlia  aanapiiacf  cf  Catilme.      '  Tn  resisting  Antony. 
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if  the  Bume  Cicero  should  waver  in  that  judgment  with  regard 
'to  others,  which  he  has  used  with  such  firinneeg  and  magna- 
Aimity  in  repelling  Antony,  he  will  not  only  deprive  himself 
of  all  hope  of  future  glory,  but  will  cause  eren  the  reiiowD 
of  hie  past  nchieveraenta  to  be  forgotten. 

For  nothing  is  great  in  iteelf.  except  that  in  wliich  a  prin- 
ciple of  sound  judgment  ia  visible.  And  as  it  heconiea  no 
One  more  than  youraeif,  to  be  attached  to  the  republic,  and 
to  be  the  defender  of  its  liberties,  both  from  your  talents  mid 
'jojr  actions,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  demands 
trf  all  men,  Ootavius  must,  consequently,  not  be  solicited  to 
allow  ua  to  live  in  safety.  Rouse  yourself  rather,  that  you  may 
foel  convinced  that  that  city,  in  which  you  have  performed 
tbe  greatest  deeds,  will  ever  be  free  and  honourable,  provided 
that  the  people  have  proper  leadei-s  to  resist  the  counsols  of 
fite  unprincipled. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Cicero  to  Brutus,  greeting. 

AnJEB  I  had  repeatedly  exhorted  you  by  letter  to  come  as 

1  as  possible  to  the  succour  of  the  republic,  and  to  bring 

r  army   into  Italy,  and  did  not  suppose  that   your  own 

ids  had  any  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 

18  requested  by  that  moat  prudent  and  aniious  lady,  your 

lother,'  whose  every  care  is  bent  upon  you  and  devoted  to 

L,  to  pay  her  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  which  1, 

I  was  bound   to  do,  did  without  hesitation.      When   I 

aived,  Casca  and  Labeo  and  Scaptius  were  with  her.     But 

e  immediately  mentioned  the  business  on  which  she  sent 

p  me,  and  aaked  me  what  my  opinion  was;   whether  we 

igbt  to  send  for  you,  and  consider  such  a  step  to  be  for  your 

int^e,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  delay 

remain  where  you  were.     I  gave  such  an  answer  as  I 

'  Servilia,  the  uiother  of  Bnilun,  who  ia  ceforred  to  in  thiH  lettBr, 
1  iatrigued  with  CEPsar ;  to  that  acojidal  h&d  even  called  Brutuu 
sar'ieoa.  Brutus  appears  to  have  had  a  great  opimoo  of  her  abilities, 
'  'a  have  been  greatly  guided  lij  her  in  the  tranaactiomi  which  fot- 
1  ui>on  Ca.>ear'a  death. 
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tho  ight  most  suited  to  your  dignity  and  reputation ;  SBjing 
that  you  sliould,  at  the  earlieBt  poBsible  moment,  bring  your 
aid  to  the  tottering  and  almost  falling  republic-  For  what 
misfortuue,  do  you  think,  is  not  to  be  eipected  in  a  war  in 
which  the  victorioua  armies  declined  to  pursue  a  fleeing 
enemy  ;^  in  which  a  general,  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete 
safety,  of  the  most  ample  honours  and  the  most  abundant 
fortune,  blessed  with  a  wife  and  children,  near  relations  o( 
your  own,'  declares  war  against  the  republic?  and  during 
which,  (need  I  add?)  amid  the  great  unanimity  of  senate  and 
people,  there  is  still  such  a  vast  amount  of  evil  remaining 
within  the  wnlls!  But,  at  the  time  that  I  was  writing  this, 
I  was  afflicted  with  the  utmost  grief,  because,  when  the  re- 
public bad  accepted  me  as  a.  surety,*  aa  it  were,  for  this  young 
nian,  this  almost  boy,  I  scarcely  thought  that  I  should  be 
able  to  perform  what  I  had  undertaken.  And  an  engagement 
for  another  person's  principles  and  sentiments,  especially  in 
affiiira  of  preeminent  importance,  is  a  graver  obligation,  and 
oua  more  difficult  to  endure,  than  an  engagement  for  money. 
For  money  can  be  paid,  and  the  loss  of  property  may  he 
borne;  but  how  are  you  to  discharge  that  fur  which  you  have 
engaged  to  the  state,  unless  he  on  whose  behalf  you  made 
the  engagement  is  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  discharged)  Yet 
I  shall  be  able,  as  I  hope,  to  hold  this  youth  to  hia  engage- 
ments, in  spite  of  many  that  offer  resistance  to  me,  For 
there  seems  to  be  in  him  a  good  natural  disposition;  but  his 
age  is  ductile,  and  many  are  ready  to  lead  him  astray,  who, 
by  holding  out  to  him  the  splendour  of  felse  honour,  think 
that  the  perspicacity  of  hie  judgment  may  be  dazzled. 

To  my  other  ti-oubles,  therefore,  is  added  the  labour  also 
of  using  every  contrivance  to  keep  the  young  man  to  hia 
duty,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  imputation  of  rashness. 
Aud  yet  what  rashness  is  iti  For  1  have  bound  him  for 
whom  I  have  become  surety,  rather  than  myselE  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  the  republic  abonld  repent  that  I  have  beeomo 
surety  for  him,  since  in  hia  conduct  he  has  grown  more 

'  Tliii  alludes,  □T>sBrveH  Middleton,  to  OctaviuB,  who,  with  Decimni 
BnrtiiB,  forbore  to  puraue  Antony  after  the  battle  at  Mntina. 

■  TJjis  refers  to  Lepidua,  whoee  wife  waa  the  sister  of  BrHtii?. 

'  When  Cicero  apeaka  of  being  surety  for  OctavLua,  be  refera  to  thB 
Fifth  Philippio,  e.  S,     OctsTiua  was  at  thia  time  oulj  tweatj  ysan 
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steady,  not  onlj'  from  his  natural  dispoaition,  b\it  in  conse- 
quence also  of  my  promiee. 

However,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  republic  is  the  want  of  pecuuiary  reaources;  for  the  re- 
spectable classes  stop  their  ears  naore  and  more  daily  againat 
the  call  for  tribute  ;^  because  that  which  was  coUeoted  by  the 
tax  of  one  per  ceut.,^  where  the  rich  were  iniquitoualy  rated, 
haa  all  been  spent  in  rewards  to  the  legions. 

Boundless  expenses  also  threaten  iia,  hoth  for  those  armies 
with  which  we  are  now  defended,  and  also  for  yours;  as  to 
Cassiii%  he  seems  likely  to  come  sufficiently  provided.  But 
I  wish  to  discuss  these  and  many  other  matters  in  conversa- 
tion with  you;  and  I  trust  to  do  so  very  soon. 

With  respect  to  your  sister's  sons,  my  dear  Brutus,  I  did 
not  wait  for  you  to  write  to  me.  Doubtless  the  times  them- 
selves (for  this  war  is  sure  to  be  protracted)  reserve  the  whole 
aflair  for  you,^  But,  from  the  very  first,  when  I  could  form 
no  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  I 
pleaded  the  cmse  of  the  boys  in  the  senate  with  such  earneat- 
nesa  as  I  suppose  you  have  already  understood  from  their 
mother's  letters.  Nor  shall  th^re  ever  be  any  matter  in 
which,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  I  will  not  both  do  and 
Bay  what  1  think  that  you  wish,  and  what  I  conceive  to  he 
for  your  advantage.     Farewell.  The  27th  of  July. 

'  ThJB  tribnte  HBBma  to  have  taen  s  sort  of  eapitirtioQ  tas,  propor- 
tioned to  each  man's  aubatance,  and  had  been  wholiy  disuaed  in  Rome 
BTor  since  the  eonqueat  of  Macedonia  bj  PaullcB  -Slmilius.  which  pro- 
dnced  a  reTomje  lufBrienc  to  eaaa  the  republic  ever  sftar  from  that 
bunJen,  imtU  the  preaent  ceceasit;  obliged  Uiem  to  renew  it.  Flin. 
H.  N.  iniii.  3.     JUiddlelAn. 

'  1  per  cent,  a  month. 

■  Cicero,  peroaiving  BnituB's  great  tendemesa  for  hia  aistct'B  cbil- 
dren,  puts  bim  here  again  in  mind  that  before  the  receipt  even  of  his 
letters,  be  had  been  using  hie  authority  with  the  senate  to  make  that 
matter  eaay  to  them;  but  that,  without  any  endesToura  of  hia,  the 
ymea  themaelvea  would  throw  the  aBair  into  his  haiida  whenHver  hf 
^  should  come  into  Italy,  siuca  the  war,  by  the  treachery  cf  Lepidus,  wai 
■ow  likely  to  be  carriad  into  length.     MiddietoR. 
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LETTER  XXV. 
Cicero  to  0-etaviui,  greeting} 

Uas  permiasioa  be«Q  allowed  me  by  yo\vc  legions,  wbit 
are  moat  hostile  to  mj  name  and  to  the  Roman  people,  h 
come  into  the  senate  and  discusB  the  affaire  of  the  republj 
before  that  assembly,  I  should  have  done  so;  and  that  lU 
BO  much  from  iucliDation  as  from  necessity;  for  no  remedie 
nhich  are  applied  to  wounds  cause  such  severe  pain  as  that 
which  tend  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  But  since  the  senat 
is  surrounded  with  armed  men,  it  camiot  honestly  come  t 
any  decision  but  that  it  is  afraid :  (there  are  the  standards  % 
arraiea  in  the  capitol ;  soldiere  are  etrolliiig  about  the  city;*  I 
camp  is  pitched  in  the  Campus  Martina ;  and  all  Italy  t 
occupied  ia  every  quarter  by  legions  raised  to  protect  o 
liberties,  but  brought  hither  to  enslave  us,  aud  by  the  cava' 
of  foreign  nations;)  I  will  for  the  present  yield  to  yon  tJ 
forum,  and  the  seoate-houae,  and  the  most  sacred  temples* 
the  immortal  gods,  in  which  (liberty,  that  revived  for  a  timi 
being  uow  again  put  down)  the  senate  is  consulted  a' 
nothing,  fears  much,  and  agrees  to  everything. 

In  a  short  time,  if  the  times  should  require  suuh  a  step,:. 
will  also  depart  from  the  oity,  which,  having  been  saved  \ 
me,  in  order  that  it  might  be  free,  I  shall  not  endure  to  ■ 
in  slavery.  I  shall  be  willing  even  to  depart  from  lifti,  whid 
although  it  ia  full  of  anxiety,  yet,  as  long  as  it  ia  likely  to  ti 
of  service  to  the  state,  consoles  me  with  favourable  hopes  | 
a  fair  reputation  with  posterity;  but  should  those  hopes  E 
taken  away,  I  shall  die  without  hesitation,  and  I  shall  depai 
in  such  a  manner,  that  good  fortune  shall  appear  to  have  bo 
wanting  to  my  judgment,  rather  than  courage  to  myself. 

But  this  one  thing,  which  is  at  once  an  indication  of  n 
present  distress,  an  evidence  of  the  past  injustice  with  whio 

I  Middleton  himoolf  gives  up  this  letter  aa  apurioug,  ohiefly  becsa 
he  rsncieii  that  the  style  is  Inferior  to  Dthars  of  Cicero's  lettsrs.  "J 
ehnrt,  it  is  no  eptatle,  but  the  dealamation  of  aomt  bo;  venting  h 
indlgiiBtiou,  and  tiyiag,  under  the  person  of  Cicero,  huw  well  he  con] 
harsngue  on  the  peiSd;  snd  ingratitude  uf  OctaviuB." — Midditlafi 
Prrfaec  to  the  Epittlei  to  Qiiinluj-  and  BnUtu. 

'  It  was  contrar;  to  the  Romim  conetitutioa  and  lu'wi  to  introdiM 
Ibu  legions  into  the  cit;. 
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(  have  been  treated,  and  a  prouf  uf  my  feeling  for  those  fi-om 
whom  1  am  separated,  I  wiU  not  omit  to  mention,  in  order 
Ihat  aince  I  am  f:irbidden  to  do  eo  while  preeent,  I  may  be 
irvice  in  my  absence :  if  indeed  my  personal-  safety  ia 
either  useful  to  the  commonwealth,  or  at  the  least  connected 
with  the  public  safety.  For,  by  the  faith  of  the  immortal 
gods,  (unless  haply  I  appeal  to  those  in  Tain  whose  eajs  and 
miodB  ore  alienated  from  ua,)  and  by  the  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people,  (which  although  it  ia  now  nnfavnurable  to  «b, 
was  at  one  time,  and,  as  I  trust,,  will  again  he  propitious,) 
who  is  there  so  devoid  of  humanity,  who  bo  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  name  of  this  city,  and  to  the  homes  of  the  citizens,  as 
to  be  able  either  to  conceal  hia  grief,  or  to  feel  none,  at  such 
events  as  these!  Or  who,  if  he  cannot  by  any  means  remedy 
the  public  miseries,  would  not  withdraw  from  his  own  share 
In  the  danger  by  death ! 

For,  that  I  may  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  proceed  to  the 
iad,  and  compare  the  last  events  with  the  first,  what  day,  as 
it  has  arrived,  has  not  been  more  miserable  than  the  preced- 
ing onel     And  what  succeiaive  hour  has  not  been  more  full 
of  calamities  to  the  Roman  people  than  that  which  was  before 
iti     Mark  Antony,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage,  (would 
that  he  had  also  been  a  man  of  wise  counsels!)  aft«r  Cains 
Cssar  had  been  removed  (bi-aveiy,  indeed,  hut  far  from  for- 
tunately) from  the  dominion  wliich  he  was  exercising  over 
the  republic,  had  betorae  eager  to  obtain  a  more  king-like 
authority  than  a  free  city  could  possibly  endure.     He  squan- 
dered the  public  m.oney;  he  drained  the  treasury;  he  dimi- 
nished the  revenues;  he  lavished  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
I  every  direction,  in  professed  compliance  with  Casar's  will ; 
I  he  exercised  a  dictatorship;  he  imposed  laws;  he  prevented 
I  a  dictator  from  being  appointed  by  law ;  he  himself  in  the 
J  senate  opposed  the  decrees  of  the  senate;  he  desired  to  en- 
I  gross  all  the  provinces  to  himself      From  a  man,  indeed,  by 
I  whom  Macedonia  was  despised  as  a  province,  though  Ciesar, 
I  when  victorious,  had  taken  it  for  himself,  what  could  we  hope 
I  or  expect? 

I  You  stood  forward  aa  the  assertor  of  our  freedom,  a  most 
I  excellent  assertor  according  to  yiur  conduct  at  that  time; 
1  (would  that  neither  our  own  opinion,  nor  your  assurances  oi 
[  jood-faitb,  hud  deceived  us !)  and  collecting  all  the  veteron» 
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into  one  body,  and  drawing  off  two  of  the  legions, 
menaaing  the  ruiu  of  tneir  Cfuctry,  to  contribute  to  itj^ 
safety,  you  suddenly,  by  your  own  power,  raised,  up  tlie  repnb- 
lie  when  in  great  distress  and  almost  overthrown.  What  at 
that  tioiie  did  not  the  senate  bestow  upon  you  before  you 
solicited  it,  more  abundantly  than  jou  even  desired,  and  with 
more  frequency  than  you  had  ventured  to  hope)  It  ^ye 
you  the  forces,  in  order  that  it  might  have  a  defender  armed 
with  authority,  not  that  it  might  arm  an  adversary  with 
military  power  gainst  itself.  It  gave  you  the  title  of 
Impenjtor,  after  the  army  of  the  enemy^  had  beeu  routed, 
assigning  you  honour,  and  not  intending  that  that  army, 
fleeing  and  routed,  should  confer  such  a  title  on  you  hy  its 
utter  defeat.  It  voted  you  a  statue  in  the  forum,  a  place 
in  the  senate,  the  highest  honours  ia  the  state,  before  yon 
arrived  at  tbe  leg.il  age  for  them.  If  there  is  anything  else 
which  can  be  bestowed  on  you,  let  it  add  that;  but  what  is 
there  beyond  this  that  you.  can  wish  to  reoeivel 

If,  however,  everything  has  been  bestowed  on  you  without 
any  regard  to  your  ^e,  or  to  precedent,  or  even  to  the  Hwt 
that  you  are  a  mortal  man,  wby  do  you  ho  oraelly,  if  un- 
grateful, 80  wiekedly,  if  forgetful  of  the  benefits  heaped  upon 
you,  thna  seek  to  oiipple  t!:ie  power  of  the  senate)  Whither 
have  we  sent  you!  from  whom  are  you  returning)  Against 
whom  is  it  that  we  have  armed  you?  Against  whom  is  it 
that  you  are  thinking  of  waging  war!  From  whom  are  you 
leading  away  your  army?  Agiiinst  whom  are  you  marshalling 
your  troopal  Why  ia  any  enemy  left?  Why  is  a  citizen  re- 
garded as  an  enemy?  Why,  in  the  middle  of  your  march, 
is  your  camp  moved  further  from  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
nearer  to  the  city? 

Alas  me!  never  really  wise,  though  at  one  time  vainly 
thought  to  be  tliat  which  I  vias  not,  how  greatly,  0  Boman 
people,  has  your  opinion  of  me  deceived  youl  Alas  for  my 
unfortunate  and  rash  old  age  I  Alas  for  my  grey  haire,  dis- 
honoured at  the  end  of  a  life  deprived  of  judgment!  It  ^as 
I  that  incited  the  conscript  fathers  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country;  it  was  I  that  deceived  the  republic.  It  was  I  my- 
lelf  that  persuaded  the  senate  to  lay  violent  hande  on  its  own 
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exietence,  when  I  called  you  a  Junonian'  youth,  and  tha 
golden  ofispring  of  yonr  mot.her.  But  the  fates  of  your 
native  land  pointed  you  out  aa  ita  future  Paris,  one  who 
should  lay  waste  the  city  with  conflagration,  Italy  with  war ; 
one  who  should  pitch  his  camp  in  the  temples  of  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  hold  the  senate  in  hie  camp. 

Alaa!  for  the  miaerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, so  rapid  and  sudden,  so  different  from  all  former 
circumstances!  What  writer  will  eTer  exist  of  such  geniua, 
as  to  be  able  so  to  give  an  account  of  these  events  that  they 
shall  appear  to  be  &,ots  and  not  fictionsl  What  reader  will 
ever  exist  of  bo  credulous  a  disposition,  as  not  to  think  those 
things  akin  to  fable  which  will  then  he  handed  down  in  our 
records  with  the  greatest  tiuthi  For  reflect  that  Antony 
was  pronounced  a  public  enemy ;  that  the  consul  elect,  the 
very  father  of  the  republic,  was  besieged  by  him ;  that  you 
went  forth  to  deliver  the  consul  and  to  crush  the  enemy;  that 
the  enemy  was  routed  by  you,  an-d  the  consul  delivered  from 
his  state  of  siege;  then,  that  a  short  time  afterwards  that 
very  enemy  who  had  been  routed  was  sent  for  hy  you,  and 
united  as  a  coheir  with  you  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  if  the  republic  had  been  dead ;  that  the  consul 
elect  was  again  blockaded  in  a  place  where  he  defended  hira- 
eelf,  not  with  walla,  hut  with  rivers  and  mountains: — Who 
will  attempt  to  relate  such  events  as  theael  Who  will  dare 
to  believe  them )  It  may  indeed  be  permitted  to  a  man  to 
have  erred  once  with  impunity;  and  a  frank  confession  may 
be  an  excuse  for  an  offender;  for  I  will  speak  the  truth;  I 
would  rather,  0  Antony,  that  we  had  not  driven  you  away 
when  you  were  our  master,  than  that  we  should  receive  this 
youth  in  that  oharaaterl  Not  that  any  slavery  is  desirable, 
but  because  the  fortune  of  the  slave  is  more  or  less  dis- 
honourable according  to  the  dignity  of  his  master ;  and  of 
two  evils,  while  we  have  to  avoid  the  greater,  we  must  choose 
the  less. 

Antony,  however,  condescenoed  to  obtain  by  entreaty  the 
things  which  he  wished  t"  appropriate;  you,  Octavius,  extort 
them  by  force.     He  applied  for  a  province  legitimately,  as  a 

'  Either  because  VUtb,  tha  god  of  war,  waa  the  aon  of  Juno;  m 
becBUBe  b!1  the  aons  of  Juno  were  godlike  baings.  Fiuwiol.  in  vcc. 
Junomua. 
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consul ;  you  coveted  one,  though  invested  with  no  office.  Ua 
erected  tribuna.]H,  and  passed  laws,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
wicked;  you  do  ao  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  moat 
virtuous.  He  protected  the  capital  from  bloodshed  and  from 
confiagratiou  at  the  hands  of  slavesj  you  wish  to  destroy 
everything,  and  bury  it  under  blood  and  flame.  If  he  acted 
08  a  king,  who  assigned  provinces  to  Cossius  and  the  Bruti, 
and  those  other  protectors  of  our  name,  what  will  he  do  who 
seeks  to  rob  them  of  lifcl  If  he  who  drove  them  out  of  the 
city  was  a  tyraut.  what  shall  we  call  him  who  does  uot  leave 
them  even  a  place  to  live  in  esile? 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  sense  at  all  in  those  buried  r 
mains  of  our  ancestors;  if  all  sense  and  feeling  is  i 
eumed  in  the  same  lire  with  the  body;  what,  if  thej 
ask  what  the  Roman  peopl*  are  now  doingj — what,  I  say,  v 
any  one  of  us  reply  who  nost  takes  his  departure  to  thow 
eternal  mansionsl  Or  what  account  will  those  ancient  hero 
of  our  race,  the  Africani,  the  Fabii,  the  Paulli,  and  the* 
Soipios,  receive  of  their  posterity )  What  will  they  fear 
concerning  their  country,  which  they  themselves  decorated 
with  spoils  and  triumphs?  "VViil  any  one  venture  to  tell  them 
that  there  is  a  certain  young  man,  about  eighteen  years  old, 
whose  grandfather  was  a  banker,  whose  lather  was  a  mere 
hack  bail,  each  of  them  su^jsisting  on  precarions  sources  of 
livelihood;  the  one  continuing  such  practices  till  his  old  age, 
BO  that  he  caimot  deny  it;  the  other  beginning  them  in  his 
boyhood,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  confess  it: 
that  this  youth  is  plundering  and  ravaging  the  republic ;  a 
youth  to  whom  no  valour,  no  provinces  reduced  in  war  and 
annexed  to  the  empire,  no  dignity  on  the  part  of  his  ances- 
tors, had  attached  the  aasisCance  of  the  powerful,  but  whc«e 
beauty,  by  infamous  practices,  had  gained  him  money,  and 
caused,  in  his  person,  a  respectable  name  to  be  polluted  with 
licentiousness ;  that  he  had  collected  the  veteran  gladiators 
■if  Julius,  worii  out  with  wounds  and  age,  the  needy  relics  of 
the  Bohool  of  CiBsar,  to  take  itp  arms  again,  surrounded  with 
whom  he  might  throw  everything  into  confusion,  show  pitj 
for  no  one,  and  live  for  himaelf  alone;  a  youth  who  obtainoj 
jioAseesion  of  the  republic  as  if  it  were  a  dowry  settled  ( 
him  at  his  marriage,  or  bequeathed  to  him  by  willl 

The  two  Dcoii  will  hear  that  those  citizens  arc  now  slaveal 
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to  secure  whose  dominion  over  their  enemies  they  devoted 
thernselyes  to  death  as  the  only  means  of  victory.  Caiup 
Marius  will  hear  that  we  are  under  the  orders  of  a  licentious 
master ;  he  who  would  not  keep  even  a  private  soldier  of  loose 
character  in  his  army.  Brutus  will  hear  that  that  people, 
whom  he  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  whom  his  posterity 
in  a  subsequent  age,  emancipated  from  kingly  power,  is  now 
surrendered  to  slavery  as  the  price  of  shameless  debauchery. 
If  this  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  them  by  no  one  else,  it 
nhall  certainly  be  soon  conveyed  to  them  by  me;  for  if, 
while  alive,  I  shall  be  unable  to  escape  those  evils,  I  have 
determined  to  flee  from  them  by  quitting  life  at  the  same 
time. 


CICERO'S  CIAT.OaUEa 

DE     ORATORE; 

ON    THB    CHARACTER    OP    THE    OEAf 


ri>i»e  niiJoguea  were  writton,  or  nt  lenrt  publUhatl,  bj  Cicero  in  ^ 
ye&r  B.C.  5S,  trhcn  lis  noe  about  fifly-two  years  old.  in  the  Becci 
aonaulehip  of  Pompe;  mid.  Cissbub.  He  composod  them  at  theS 
quest  of  his  brother  QuintuB,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  Bet  forttifl 
better  form,  at  ti  morB  adTuic«l  period  of  life,  ood  after  hii  k^ 

eiperienCB,  thoBO  opinions  on  orBtory  which  he  hiid  aomewhiit  hail 

and  crudely  Bdvanoed  in  his  early  yeiitB  in  hia  books  on  Jnventioil. 
The  DiatogufS  are  Bupposed  to  have  been  held  B.C.  91,  when  there 
were  gront  contentioQH  at  Home  reepeuting  the  proposal  of  the 
tribune  Mqieub  Livina  Dmsus  to  allow  the  BBnatora,  in  commoa  witii 
the  equites,  to  be  judges  on  criminal  tciala. 

The  perGona  present  at  the  dialogae  related  in  the  Grst  boob  are  Lucius 
LicinluB  Cmaaus,  Maroua  Antonins,  his  friend,  the  two  most  eminent 
orators  of  their  day;  QuintUB  MuciuB  Sctevola,  the  father-in-lav  of 
Crsjwua,  trho  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  sod 
from  whom  Clnero  bimaelf  received  instruution  in  hia  youth ;  and  two 
young  men,  Caius  Aroelius  Cotta,  and  Piibliua  Sulpiciua  Rufua,  youtha 
of  much  ability  and  promiaa,  who  were  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves  in  oratory,  and  for  whoaa  inatructioQ  the  precopta  and  obaer- 
rations  eDnveyedinthflDialogaBSaj'BauppoHBdto  have  been  delivered. 
The  Bcena  of  the  converafltiona  is  the  Tusculan  villa  of  CrasBUa,  to 
whioh  be  had  retired  from  the  tumults  at  RomE,  and  where  Le  was 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  objeut  of  Cicero,  in  these  l)Ooka,  was  t3  aet  berore  hia  reader  o!! 
that  waa  imiKirtant  in  the  rhetorical  treatiaes  of  Aristotle,  iBocrateB. 
and  other  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  divested  of  tocbnicalities,  and 
presented  in  a  pleasing  form. 

CrosBUB  and  Antonius,  in  the  first  book,  discoutse  on  all  the  qualifics- 
tiona  of  a  perfect  orator,  Cmssua  being  the  exponent  of  the  eenti' 
meots  of  Cicero  himself,  and  maintaining  that  a  complete  oratoi' 
must  ba  aci^uainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  art  and  acienee. 
Antonius  aipreasBa  his  opinion  that  far  leas  laaming  is  reqiiireil  in 
the  orator  than  Crassua  auppoMM,  air'  that,  as  universal  knowledge 
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IB  lumttunabU.  it  will  be  veil  for  OiiEi  not  to  attempt  to  acnuire  too 
ntuch,  as  he  will  iban  oal;  dJHtrnct  his  tbaugbts,  sjid  render  himself 
lea*  Dspable  of  atlatniog  exceUeuce  ia  epe^ing,  than  if,  contenting 
"  with  moderate  aequirementB,  ho  dEtoiedbis  attention  cbiefiy 
.mprovement  of  hie  natural  talents  and  qiisiiG cations  for 
ontoTj. 
Cicero  beBtimed  great  coneideration  on  the  work,  anri  had  it  long  in 
hand.  Ep.  ad  Att  iv.  12.  See  also  Ad  Att.  iv.  16  ;  nil.  19;  Ad 
Fam.  i.  9. 

I,  Ab  I  frequently  contemplate  and  call  to  mind  the  times 
of  oid,  tbose  in  general  eeem  to  me,  brother  Quintus,  to  have 
been  supremely  happy,  who,  while  they  wore  diatinguiahed 
■with  honours  and  the  glory  of  their  actions  in  the  best  daya 
©f  the  republic,  were  enabled  to  pursue  mich  a  course  of  life, 
that  they  could  continue  either  in  employment  witliout 
danger,  or  in  retirement  with  dignity.  To  myself,  (iIho,  there 
*  when  I  thought  that  a  season  for  relaitation,  and 
,fi)r  turning  my  thoughts  sgain  to  the  noble  studies  once 
ipursued  by  both  of  us,  would  be  fairly  allowable,  and  be 
dbonceded  by  almost  every  one;  if  the  iufioite  labour  of 
ferensio  business  and  the  occupations  of  ambition  should  be 
tnvught  to  a  stand,  either  by  the  completion  of  my  course  of 

inoure,'  or  by  the  decline  of  age.  Such  espectations,  with 
F^iard  to  my  studies  and  deeigna,  not  only  the  severe  cala- 
resultiug  from  public  occurrences,  hut  a  variety  of 
n  private  troubles.^  have  disappointed.  For  in  that 
jieriod,*  which  seemed  likely  to  offer  most  quiet  and  tran- 
liniility,  the  greatest  pressures  of  trouble  and  the  most 
fairbulent  storms  arose.  Nor  to  our  wishes  and  earnest 
^eatrea  bos  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  been  grunted,  to  culti- 
tete  and  revive  between  ourselves  those  studies  to  which  we 

.ve  from  early  youth  been  addicted.  For  at  our  first 
Kntrance  into  life  we   fell  amidst  the   perturbation^  of  all 

'  After  his  eonsuULip,  i-U.c  691 ,  in  the  fortj-fourtb  year  of  his  flge. 

'  Thtre  was  a  certain  coorue  of  bonoura  through  which  the  Romaris 

toed.    After  attaining  the  quieatotahip,  they  eepired  to  tba  ndileship, 

3  then  to  the  pnetarsbip  and  cunHulate.    Cicero  wbb  augur,  qiuestor, 

ilo,  pr»tor,  oonsul,  and  proconanl  of  AbLh.     Prt^int. 

'  He  refers  to  his  exile,  and  the  proposed  union  between  Ca^nUT  and 

mpej  to  make  tbemselvuH  mafltera  d  the  wljola  commoDwenlth ; 

Ostter  to  which  he  was  ouwilliug  to  ulliide  more  plainly.    Etlnidt, 

'  (/■»  loan.     QuK  Titflj  pars.     Prtniit. 

>  The  civil  wai-B  of  MariuH  and  Sylia.      mmdt. 
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ancient  order;  in  niy  eonanlship  we  were  involved  in  strug- 
gles and  the  hazard  of  everything;'  and  all  the  time  since 
that  coneulahip  we  have  had  to  make  opposition  to  those 
waves  which,  prevented  by  my  effoi-ts  from  causing  a  general 
destniction,  have  abundantly  recoiled  upon  myaelC  Yet, 
amidst  the  difficulties  of  affairs,  and  the  straitness  of  time. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  gratify  my  love  of  hterature ;  and  what- 
ever leisure  the  malice  of  enemies,  the  causes  of  friends,  or 
the  public  service  will  allow  me,  I  shall  chiefly  devote  to 
writing.  As  to  you,  brother,  I  shall  not  foil  to  obey  your 
eihortations  and  entreatiee;  for  no  person  can  have  mora 
influence  witti  me  than  you  have  both  by  authori^  anii,^ 
affection.  ] 

II.  Here  the  recollection  of  an  old  tradition  must  bo 
revived  in  my  mind,  a  recollection  not  indeed  sufficiently 
distinct,  but  adapted,  I  ihink,  so  far  to  reply  to  what  yon 
ask,  that  you  may  understand  what  opinions  the  most  &moui 
and  eloquent  men  entertained  respecting  the  whole  art  of 
oratory.  For  you  wish,  as  yoii  have  often  said  to  me.  (sboe 
what  went  abroad  rough  and  incomplete'  from  our  own  note- 
books, when  we  were  boys  or  young  men,  is  suircely  worthy 
of  my  present  standing  ia  life,  and  that  experience  which  I 
have  gained  from  so  many  and  such  important  causes  ts 
I  have  pleaded,)  that  something  more  polished  and  complete 
should  be  offered  by  me  on  the  same  subjecls ;  and  you  are 
at  times  inclined  to  dissent  from  me  in  our  disputations  on 
this  matter;  iuaamuch  as  I  consider  eloquence  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  accompliabments  of  the  most  learned  men;' 
but  you  think  it  must  be  regarded  a£  independent  of  ele- 
gant learning,  and  attributable  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  talent 
and  practice. 

Often,  indeed,  as  I  review  in  thought  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind, and  those  endowed  with  the  highest  abilitiea,  it  Iwa 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  inquiry  what  was  the  cause  that 
a  greater  number  of  jwrsona  have  been  admirable  in  eveiy 
other  purauit  than  in  speaking.  For  which  way  soever  you 
direct  your  view  in  thonglit  and  contemplation,  you  will  em 

'  AEudingto  the  oonBpiraojf  of  Cntiline. 
■  Tho  two  bouka  De  hventionc  Hhaorisd- 

'  Pradeatissimoram.  EquiTalent  tu  doaiaimonim.  Paaroe.  Sonn 
maniiacriptH  liava  entditiiimwwii. 


numbers  excellent  in  every  species,  not  only  of  the  humble, 
but  even  of  the  highest  arts.  Who,  indeed,  is  tliere,  that,  il 
he  would  measure  the  qualifictttions  of  iliustriouB  men,  either 
by  the  uaefulneBa  or  magnitude  of  their  aotiona,  would  not 
prefer  a  generEl  to  nn  omtorl  Tet  who  doubts  that  we  can 
produce,  from  this  city  alone,  almost  innumerable  excellent 
commanderB,  while  we  can  number  Bcarcely  a  few  eminent  in 
speakingi  There  have  been  many  also  in  our  own  memory, 
uid  more  in  that  of  our  fathers,  and  even  of  our  forefathers, 
who  had  abilities  to  rule  and  govern  aflairs  of  state  by  their 
counsel  and  wisdom;  while  for  a  long  period  no  tolerable 
orators  were  found,  or  scarcely  one  in  every  age.  But  lest 
any  one  should  think  that  the  art  of  speaking  may  more 
juBtly  be  compared  with  other  pursuits,  which  depend  upon 
abstruse  studies,  and  a  varied  field  of  learning,  than  with  the 
merits  of  a  general,  or  tbe  wiadoni  of  a  prudent  senator,  let 
him  turn  hia  thoughts  to  those  particular  sciences  theniaelvea, 
and  contemplate  who  and  how  many  have  flourished  in  thorn, 
as  he  will  thus  be  best  enabled  to  judge  how  great  a  scarcity 

mi  orators  there  is  and  has  ever  been. 

I  III.  It  does  not  escape  your  observation  that  what  the 
Greeks  call  philobopht,  is  esteemed  by  the  most  learned 
men,  the  originator,  as  it  were,  and  parent  of  all  the  arts 
which  merit  praise;  philosophy,  I  say,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  enumerate  ho»  many  distinguished  men  there  have  been, 
and  of  how  great  knowledge,  variety,  and  comprehensiveness 
in  their  studies,  men  who  have  not  confined  their  labours  to 
one  province  separately,  but  have  embraced  whatever  they 
ooald  master  either  by  scientific  investigations,  or  by  pro- 
eeteee  of  reasoning,  Who*is  ignorant  in  how  great  obscurity 
of  matter,  in  how  abetruse,  manifold,  and  subtle  an  art  they 
who  are  called  mathematicians  are  engaged)  Yet  in  that 
pnmiit  so  many  men  have  arrived  at  excellence,  that  not  one 
seems  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  science  in  earnest 
without  attaining  in  it  whatever  he  desired.  Who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  music  ;  who  has  ever  given  himself 
op  to  the  learning  which  they  profess  who  are  called  gramma- 
rians, without  compassing,  in  knowledge  and  understanding, 
the  whole  subatance  and  matter  of  those  sciences,  though 
almoet  boundlesel  Of  all  those  who  have  engageil  in  the  most 
liberal  pursuits  and  departments  of  such  sciences,  1  think  1 
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may  truly  any  tlmt  a  Btnaller  number  of  eminent  poeta  have 
nrisea  than  of  men  distiuguiehed  in  any  other  branoh  of  litera- 
ture; aad  in  the  whole  multitude  of  the  learned,  among  whom 
there  rarely  appears  one  of  the  highest  eicelience,  there  will 
be  found,  if  you  will  but  make  a  careful  review  of  onr  own 
liet  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  &tr  fewer  good  oratora  than  good 
poets.  TliiB  ought  to  seom  the  more  wonderful,  as  attain- 
'  1  other  sciences  are  drawn  from  recluse  and  hidden 


springs ;|but  the  whole  art  of  speaking  lies  before  us,  and  is 
concernff^th  common  usage  and  the  oustom  and  language 
of  all  men;  eo  that  while  in  other  things  that  is  most  excel- 
lent which  ia  most  remote  from  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  illiterate,  it  is  in  speaking  eveii  the  greatest 
of  faults  to  Tary  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  language,  and  the 
practice  sanctioned  by  universal  reason. 
}  IV.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  either  that  mora  are 

y-S  devoted  to  the  other  arts,  or  that  they  are  excited  by  greater 
pleasure,  more  abundant  hope,  or  more  ample  rewards;  for  to 
say  nothing  of  Greece,  which  was  always  deairoua  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  eloquence,  and  Athena,  that  inTentreBS 
of  all  literature,  in  which  the  utmost  power  of  oratory  was 
both  discovered  aud  brougiit  to  perfection,  in  thia  very  ci^, 
of  ours,  assm'edly,  no  studiea  were  ever  pursued  with  I 
earnestness  thaa  those  tending  to  the  acquisition  of 
quence.  For  when  our  empire  over  all  nations 
blished,  and  after  a  period  of  peace  had  secured  tranquilli^ 
there  was  scarcely  a  youth  ambitious  of  praise  who  did  not 
think  that  he  must  strive,  with  all  his  endeavours,  to  attain 
the  wt  of  speaking.  For  a,  time,  indeed,  as  being  ignorant 
of  all  method,  and  aa  thinking  there  was  no  course  of  ei- 
erciae  for  them,  or  any  precepts  of  art,  they  attained  what 
they  could  by  the  single  force  of  genius  and  thought.  But 
afterwards,  having  heard  the  Greek  oratora,  and  gained  an 
aequaintauco  with  Greek  literature,  and  prooured  inatruo- 
tors,  our  countrymen  were  inflamed  with  an  incredible 
passion  for  eloquence.  The  magnitude,  the  variety,  the  mul- 
titude of  all  kind  of  causes,  excited  them  to  such  a  di  ~~ 
that  to  that  learning  whicb  each  had  acquired  by  his 
vidual  study,  frequent  practice,  which  was  superior  to 
precepts  of  all  mastere,  was  at  once  ailded.  There  were  tli 
as  there  are  also  now,  the  highest  inducements  offered  for 
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cultivation  of  this  study,  in  regard  to  public  favour,  wealth. 
and  dignity.  The  abilities  of  our  couutiymen  {aawe  may 
judge  from  many  particulars,)  far  esceUed  those  of  the  msu 
of  every  other  nation.  For  which  reasons,  who  would  not 
justly  wonder  that  in  the  records  of  all  ages,  times,  and  states, 
so  small  a  number  of  orators  should  be  found  1 

But  the  art  of  eloquence  is  sometliing  gi'eater,  and  ool< 

T    Iccted  from  more  Bcieaces  and  studies,  than  people  imagine. 

I  V.  For  who  can  auppose  that,  amid  the  greatest  multitude  of 
students,  the  utmost  abundauce  of  uiusLers,  the  moat  emi- 
nent geniuses  among  men,  the  infinite  variety  of  causes, 
the  moat  ample  rewards  offered  to  eloquence,  there  ie  any 
other  reason  to  bo  found  for  the  small  number  offorators 

'  than  the  incredible  magnitude  aud  difhculty  of  the  art'!  A 
knowledge  of  a  vast  iiuuiber  of  things  is  necessary,  without 
which  volubility  of  words  is  empty  and  ridiculous';  speech 
itself  is  to  be  formed,  not  merely  by  choice,  but  by  careful 
conatructiou  of  words  ;  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  miud, 
which  nature  has  given  to  man,  must  be  intimately  known  ; 
for  all  the  force  and  art  of  speaking  must  be  eijiployed  in 
allajiDg  or  excitiag  the  feelings  of  those  who  listen.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  certain  portion  of  grace  and  wit,  learning 
■worthy  of  a  well-bred  man,  and  quickness  and  brevity  ia 
replying  as  well  as  attacking,  accompanied  with  a  refined 
decorum  and  urbanity.  Besides,  the  whole  of  antiquity  and 
a  multitude  of  examples  is  to  be  kept  in  the  memory;  nor  ia 
tlie  knowledge  of  laws  iu  general,  or  of  the  civil  law  in  par 
ticular,  to  be  neglected.  And  why  need  1  add  aily  remarks 
on  delivery  itself,  which  ia  to  be  ordered  by  action  of 
^>dS'  ^y  gesture,  by  look,  and  by  modulation  and  varia- 
tion of  the  voice,  the  great  power  of  which,  alone  and  in 
itself  the  comparatively  trivial  art  of  actors  and  the  stage 
proves,  on  which  though  all  bestow  their  utmost  labour  to 
form  their  look,  voice,  and  gesture,  who  knows  not  how  fev 
there  are,  and  have  ever  been,  to  whom  we  can  attend  with. 
patience  1^\  What  can  I  say  i^f  that  repository  for  all  things, 
the  memory,  which,  unless  it  be  made  the  keeper  of  the 
matter  and  words  that  are  the  fruits  of  thought  and  inven- 
tion, all  the  talents  of  the  orator,  we  see,  though  they  be 
of  the  highest  degree  of  eicellence,  will  be  of  no  avail!  Let 
u  Oien  ceaae  to  wonder  whiit,  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
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good  speakers,  since  eloquence  results  from  all  itose  quali- 
fications, in  each  of  wbich.  smgly  it  is  a  great  merit  to  labour 
euccesafully;  and  let  us  ratber  exhort  our  children,  and  others 
whose  glory  and  iionour  is  dear  to  us,  to  coutomplate  in  their 
minds  the  full  magnitude  of  the  ohjact,  and  not  to  trust  that 
they  can  reach  the  height  at  which  they  aim,  by  the  aid  of  the 
precepts,  masters,  and  eieroises,  that  they  are  all  now  follow- 
ing, but  to  understand  that  they  must  adopt  others  of  ■-  a 
different  character.  I 

VI.  In  roy  opinion,  indeed,  no  roan  can  be  an  orator 
poaaeaaed  of  every  praiseworthy  accomplishment,  unless  he 
has  attained  the  knowledge  of  everything  important,  and  of 
all  liberal  arts,  for  his  language  must  be  ornate  and  copious 
from  knowledge,  since,  unle^  there  be  beneath  the  siuface 
matter  understood  and  felt  by  the  speaker,  oratory  beoomes 
an  empty  and  almost  puerile  flow  of  words.  Yet  I  will 
not  lay  so  great  a  burden  upon  orators,  especially  our  own, 
amid  so  many  occupations  of  public  and  private  life,  as 
to  think  it  allowable  for  theni  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing; 
although  the  qualifications  of  an  orator,  and  hia  very  pro- 
feaaion  of  speaking  well,  seem  to  undertake  and  promise  timt 
he  can  discourse  gracefully  and  copiously  on  whatever  sub- 
ject is  proposed  to  him.  But  because  this,  I  doubt  not,  will 
appear  to  most  people  an  immense  and  infinite  undertaking, 
and  because  I  see  that  the  Greeks,  men  amply  endowed  not 
only  with  genius  and  learning,  but  also  with  leisure  and  appli- 
cation, have  made  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  arts,  and  have 
not  singly  laboured  in  the  whole  circle  of  oratory,  but  have 
separated  &om  the  other  parte  of  rhetoric  that  departmeut 
of  eloquence  which  is  used  in  the  forum  on  trials  or  in  deli- 
berations, and  have  left  this  species  only  to  the  orator ;  I 
shall  not  embrace  iu  these  books  more  than  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  kind  of  speaking^  by  the  almost  unanimous 
consent  of  the  greatest  meo,  after  much  examination  and 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  repeat,  not  a  series  ot 
precepts  drawn  from  the  infency  of  our  old  and  boyish  learn- 
ing, but  matters  which  I  have  heard  were  formerly  argued 
in  a  disouasion  among  soEie  of  our  countrymen  who  wero 
of  the  highest  eloquence,  and  of  the  first  rank  in  every  kind 
>mitting  the  epjdeictic  oc  ^omoD' 
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of  digiiity.  Nat  that  I  coulemn  the  instructions  which  thra 
Greek  rhettiriciaus  and  teachera  have  loft  as,  but,  aa  they  are 
jlUready  public,  aud  within  the  reach  of  aD,  and  can  neither 
aoe  set  forth  more  elegantly,  nor  eiplained  more  clearly  by 
liny  interpretation,  you  will,  I  think,  excuse  me,  my  brother, 
lif  I  prefer  to  the  Greeks  the  authority  of  those  to  whom  the 
utmost  merit  >in  eloquence  boa  been  allowed  by  oiu'  own 
countrymeo.  H     ts    "M^ 

VII.  At  thtrtime,  thenpfthen  the  coubuI  Pliilippus  was  vehe- 
mently inveighing  against  the  cause  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
■tribuneahip  of  Drusus,  nndertaken  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  seemed  to  be  shaken  and  weakened,  I  was  told, 
I  remember,  that  Lucius  Crassus,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
Qolleoting  his  thoughts,  betook  himself,  during  the  days  of  the 
,  Soman  games,  to  his  Tusculan  country-seat,  whitber  also 
'  Quintus  Mucins,  who  had  been  his  father-in-law,  is  said  to  have 
Dome  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  Marcus  Antonins,  a  sharer 
in  all  the  political  proceedings  of  Crossns,  and  united  iu  the 
oloseet  friendship  with  him.  There  went  out  with  Cnifisus  him- 
■elf  two  young  men  besides,  great  &iends  of  Drusus,  youths 
of  whom  our  ancestors  then  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that 
they  would  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  order ;  Cains 
Cotta,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 
''people,  and  Publius  Sulpiciua,  who  was  thought  likely  to 
Kand.  for  that  of&ce  iu  due  course.  These,  on  the  first  day, 
.  oonferrod  much  together  nmtil  very  late  in  the  evening, 
-couoeming  the  condition  of  those  times,  and  the  whole  com- 
'•'  monwealth,  for  which  purpose  they  had  mfet,  Cotta  re- 
,  peated  to  me  many  things  then  prophetically  lamented  an^ 
noticed  by  the  three  of  consular  dignity  in  that  conversation ; 
'i  BO  that  no  misfortune  afterwards  happened  to  the  state  which 
'  they  had  not  perceived  to  be  hanging  over  it  so  long  before ; 
,1  and  he  said  that,  when  this  conversatiou  was  finisned,  there 
[,  was  such  pohteness  shown  by  Crassns,  that  after  they  had 
'  liathed  and  sat  down  to  table,  all  the  seriousness  of  the  former 
'  di&ooorse  was  banished ;  and  there  appeared  so  mnch  plea 
euitiT'  hi  him,  aud  so  much  agreeableness  in  his  humour 
I  fiiat  though  the  early  part  of  the  day  might  soom  to  have 
•'l)een  passed  by  them  in  the  senate-house,  the  banquet  showed 
"lU  the  dehghts  of  the  Tusculan  villa. 

But  on  the  next  day,  when  the  older  part  of  the  company 
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bod  taken  HuiBcient  repose,  atid  were  come  to  their  walk, 
he  told  me  tliat  Soaevola,  after  taking  two  or  three  tm-na, 
said,  "  Why  should  not  wa,  Craasus,  imitate  Socrates  in  the 
Phsedrua  of  Plato )  ^  for  this  plane-tree  of  yours  has  put  me 
ia  miad  of  it,  which  diSuaes  its  epreading  boughs  to  oyer- 
Bhade  this  place,  not  less  widely  than  that  did  whose  coTert 
Socrates  sought,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  haTe  grown  not 
so  much  from  the  rivulet  which  is  described,  as  from  the 
language  of  Plato :  and  what  Socrates,  with  the  hardest  of 
feet,  used  to  do,  that  ia,  to  throw  hiinself  on  the  grass,  while 
ha  delivered  those  seutiments  which  philosophera  say  were 
uttered  divinely,  may  surelj,  with  more  justice,  bo  allowed  to 
my  feet."  Then  Craasus  rejoined,  "Nay,  we  will  yet  fiirther 
consult  your  convenience;"  and  called  for  cushiona;  when 
they  aU,  said  Cotta,  sat  down  on  the  seats  that  were  under 
the  plaue-tree. 

•VIII.  There,  (as  Cotta  used  to  relate,}  in  order  that  the 
minds  of  them  all  might  have  some  relaxation  from  their 
form.er  discourao,  Craasus  introduced  a  converaatiou  on  the 
study  of  oratory.  After  be  had  commenced  in  this  manner, 
That  indeed  Sulpicius  and  Cotta  did  not  seem  to  need  hia 
eshortations,  but  rather  both  to  deserve  his  praise,  as  they 
had  already  attained  such  powers  as  not  only  to  excel  their 
equals  in  age,  but  to  be  admitted  to  a  compariaon  with  their 
seniors ;  "Nor  doea  anything  seem  to  me,"  he  added,  ''more 
noble  than  to  bo  able  to  fix  the  attention  of  assemblies  of 
men  by  speaking,  to  fikscinate  their  mlnda,  to  direct  their 
paasioDs  to  whatever  object  the  orator  pleases,  and  to  diaauade 
them  from  whatsoever  he  desires.  This  particular  art  haa 
constantly  flourished  above  all  others  in  every  free  state,  and 
especially  in  those  which  hare  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  has  over  exercised  great  power.  For  what  is  Bo  admirable 
as  that,  out  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  men,  there  should 
arise  a  single  individual,  who  cau  alone,  or  with  only  a  few 
others,  eiert  effeotuaUy  that  power  which  nature  has  gMintod 
to  aU !   Or  what  is  so  pleasant  to  be  heard  and  underatood  as 

■  P.  229.  Compare  Ruhnken  ad  Loi.  Timsoi,  v.  ik^^iAo^t,  and 
Manutiua  ad  Cic  Div.  ii.  11,  p.  254.  Cioero  aptly  refers  to  thit 
dialogue  oC  Plato,  because  much  is  said  about  eluquence  in  it.  Tba 
plana-trea  waa  greatly  aJrairod  by  the  KomajiB  for  its  wide-Bpresdiiig 
Bhado.  Sea  I.  H.  Voaaiufl  ad  Virg.  Georg.  IL  70 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  liL  '.; 
»tii.  15  ;  Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  S;  Oronov.  Obas.  i.  6.     EUendt. 
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au  oration  adorned  and  polislied  with  nise  thoughts  and 
Weighty  expresBions !  Or  what  is  so  striking,  so  astoniBhing, 
ae  that  the  tumults  of  the  people,  the  religioua  feelings  of 
judges,  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  should  be  swayed  by  the  speech 
of  one  man  i  Or  what,  moreover,  is  so  kingly,  bo  hberal,  so 
muuihuent,  as  to  give  assistance  to  the  suppUant,  to  raise 
the  afiUct«d,  to  bestow  security,  to  deliver  from  dangers,  to 
maintain  men  in  the  rights  of  citizenship )  What,  also,  is 
BO  necessary  as  to  keep  arms  always  ready,  with  which  you 
may  either  be  protected  yourself,  or  defy  the  malicious,  or 
avenge  yourself  when  provoked  1  Or  consider,  (that  you 
may  not  always  contomplate  the  forum,  the  benches,  the 
rostra,  and  the  senftte,)  what  can  be  more  delightful  in  leisure, 
or  more  suited  to  social  intercourse,  than  elegant  conversa- 
tion, betraying  no  want  of  intelligence  on  any  subject  1  For 
it  is  by  this  one  gift  that  we  are  most  distinguished  from 
brute  animals,  that  we  converse  together,  and  can  express  our 
thoughts  by  speech.  Who  therefore  would  not  justly  make 
this  an  object  of  admiration,  and  think  it  worthy  of  his  utmost 
exertions,  to  surpass  mankind  themselves  in  tbat  single  ex.- 
cellenoe  by  which  they  claim  their  superiority  over  brutesi 
But,  that  we  may  notice  the  most  important  point  of  all, 
what  other  power  could  either  have  assembled  mankind, 
when  dispersed,  into  one  place,  or  have  brought  tbera  from 
wild  and  savage  life  to  the  present  humane  and  civilized 
state  of  society;  or,  when  cities  were  established.  Lave 
described  for  them  laws,  judicial  institutions,  and  rights? 
And  that  I  may  not  mention  more  examples,  which  are  almost 
without  number,  I  will  conclude  the  subject  in  one  short' 
sentence  :  for  I  consider,  that  by  the  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  orator,  not  only  his  own  honour,  hut  tliat  of 
many  other  individuals,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  state, 
»re  principally  upheld.  Go  on,  therefore,  as  you  are  doing, 
young  men,  and  apply -earnestly  to  the  study  in  which  yoiy 
are  engaged,  that  you  may  be  an  honour  to  yonrselves,  an 
advantage  to  your  fi-Iends,  and  a  benefit  to  the  republic." 

IX.  Scajvola  then  observed  with  courtesy,  as  was  always 
his  manner,  "  I  agree  with  Crassus  as  to  other  points  {that 
I  may  not  detract  from  the  art  or  glory  of  Ltelios,  ray 
&ther-in-law,  or  of  my  son-in-law  here),'  but  I  am  afraid; 
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Crassus,  that  I  cannot  grant  you  these  two  points;  one,  thai 
states  were,  as  you  said,  originally  established,  and  have  often 
been  preserved,  by  orators;  the  other,  that,  setting  aside  the 
forum,  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  coui*ts  of  judicature, 
dud  the  senate-house,  the  orator  is,  as  you  pronounced,  accom- 
plished in  eviary  subject  of  conversation  and  learning.  For 
who  will  concede  to  you,  either  that  mankind,  dispersed 
originally  in  moimtains  and  woods,  enclosed  themselves  in 
towns  and  walls,  not  so  much  from  being  convinced  by  the 
counsels  of  the  wise,  as  from  being  charmed  by  the  speeches 
of  the  eloquent)  Or  that  other  advantages,  arising  either 
from  the  establi^ment  or  preservation  of  states,  were  settled, 
not  by  wise  and  brave  men,  but  by  fluent  and  elegant 
speakers?  Does  Eomulus  seem  to  you  to  have  assembled 
the  shepherds,  and  those  that  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts, 
or  to  have  formed  marriages  with  the  Sabines,  or  to  have 
repelled  the  power  of  the  neighbouring  people,  by  eloquence, 
and  not  by  counsel  and  eminent  wisdom?  Is  there  any  trace 
of  eloquence  apparent  in  Numa  Pompilius,  itl  Servius  Tullius, 
or  in  ^e  rest  of  our  kings,  from  whom  we  have  many  excel- 
lent regulations  for  maintaining  our  government?  After  the 
kings  were  expelled  (though  we  see  that  their  expulsion  was 
eflected  by  the  mind  of  Lucius  Brutus,  and  not  by  his  tongue), 
we  not  perceive  that  all  the  subsequent  transactions  are  full 
of  wise  counsel,  but  destitute  of  all  mixture  of  eloquence? 
But  if  I  should  be  inclined  to  adduce  examples  from  our 
own  and  other  states,  I  could  cite  more  instances  of  mischief 
than  of  benefit  done  to  public  aflairs  by  men  of  eminent 
'eloquence;  but,  to  omit  others,  I  think,  Crassus,  that  the 
most  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard,  except  you  two,^  were  the 
Sempronii,  Tiberius  and  Caiiis,  whose  &ther,  a  prudent  and 
grave  man,  but  by  no  means  eloquent,  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, but  especially  when  censor,  was  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  republic ;  and  he,  not  by  any  &ultless  flow  of  speech, 
but  by  a  word  and  a  nod,  transferred  the  freedmen  into  the 
city  tribes;^  and,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  we  should  now  have 

^  CraBSUS  and  Antoniub. 

*  Livy,  xlv.  15,  says  that  the  freedmen  were  previously  difiperse^ 
among  all  the  four  city  tribes,  ^nd  that  Gracchus  included  them  all  in 
the  Eaquiline  tribe.  The  object  was  to  allow  the  freedmen  as  little 
influence  as  possible  in  voti'tg. 
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no  republic,  which  we  still  maintain  with  difficulty;  but  hia 
eope,  who  were  eloquent,  and  qualified  for  speaking  by  all  the 
helps  of  nature  and  of  learning,  having  found  the  state  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  both  through  the  counsels  of 
their  father,  and  the  arms  of  their  ancestors,  brought  their 
country,  by  means  of  their  oratory,  that  moat  excellent  ruler 
of  states  as  you  call  it,  to  the  verge  of  laia. 

X.  "  Were  our  Bucient  laws,  and  the  customs  of  our  an- 
oeetors;  were  the  auspicea,  over  which  you,  Crassus,  and 
I  preside  with  great  security  to  the  republic ;  were  the  reli- 
^ous  rites  and  ceremonies  j  were  the  civil  laws,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  has  long  prevailed  in  our  family,  (and  without 
any  pnuse  for  eloquence,)  either  invented,  or  understood,  or 
in  any  way  ordered  by  the  tribe  of  orators)  I  can  remember 
that  ServiuB  Galba,  a  man  of  godlike  power  in  speaking,  as 
weU  aa  Marcus  ^mihus  Forcina,  and  Cueius  Cnrbo  himself, 
whom  you  defeated  when  you  were  but  a  youth,'  was  igno- 
rant of  the  laws,  at  a,  loss  in  the  practices  of  our  snccetors, 
and  unlearned  in  civil  jurisprudence;  and,escept  you,  Crassus, 
who,  rather  from  your  own  inclination  to  study,  than  because 
it  was  any  peculiar  busiuess  of  an  orator,  have  learned  the 
civil  law  from  us,  as  I  am  sometimes  ashamed  to  say,  t 
generation  of  ours  is  ignorant  of  law. 

"  But  what  you  assumed,  as  by  a  law  of  your  own, 
the  last  part  of  your  speech,  that  an  orator  is  able  to  ap€ 
fluently  on  any  subject,  I  would  not,  if  I  were  not  here 
your  own  domain,  tolerate  for  a  moment,  but  would  head 
a  party  who  should  either  oppose  you  by  an  interdict,^  or 
summon   you  to  contend  with  them  at  law,  for  having  so 
unceremoniously  invaded  the  possessione  of  others.     In  the 
first  place,  all  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  followers  of  Demo- 
critus,  would  institute  a  suit  against  you,  with  the  rest  of  the 
natural  philosophers,  each  in  his  own  department,  men  whc 

'  Caiua  Pftpirius  Garbo,  ftftar  liavine  been  s  very  seditious  tribune, 
went  orer  Jd  bifi  cDnBulabip  to  the  aide  of  the  patriciaus,  and  higbly 
extolled  LuciUB  Opimiiia  for  killing  CaJua  Qrs^us.  But,  B.t  the  ei- 
pintlou  of  his  coneulahip,  being  impeached  by  Ctsasub,  ou  what  groiindB 
WB  do  not  know,  he  put  himself  to  deatL  Cic.  Omt.  iiL  20,  7i , 
Brut.  27,  103.    Ellendt. 

•  An  edict  of  the  prietor  forbidding  something  to  be  done,  in  oonr 
tndiitinction  to  a  dfcra,  which  ordered  aoniethiug  to  be  done, 
rafera  to  Qaitu,  iv.  ISO,  160. 
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are  elegant  and  powerful  speakers,  with  whom  you  could 
couteod  ou  equal  terras.'  Whole  troops  of  other  phili 
would  assail  you  besides,  eveu  down  from  Socrates  thwr" 
origin  and  head,  and  would  convince  you  that  you  had 
learned  nothing  about  good  and  evil  in  life,  nothing  about 
tbe  passions  of  the  mind,  nothing  about  the  moral  conduct  of 
mankind,  nothing  about  the  proper  course  of  life;  they  would 
Bhow  you  that  you  have  made  no  due  inquiry  after  kuow- 
ledge,  and  that  you  know  nothiug;  and,  when  they  had  made 
an  attack  upon  jou  altogether,  then  every  sect  would  bring 
its  separate  action  against  jou.  The  Academy  would  press 
you,  and,  whatever  you  assarted,  force  you  to  deny  it.  Our 
friends  the  Stoics  would  hold  you  entangled  in  the  snares  of 
their  disputation  a  and  quesfeiona.  The  Peripatetics  would  prove 
that  those  very  aids  and  OTnanients  to  speaking,  which  yon 
consider  the  peculiar  property  of  the  orators,  must  be  sougiit 
from  themselves;  and  they  would  show  you  that  Aristotle 
and  TheopbrastuB  have  written  not  only  better,  but  also  fir 
more  copiously,  on  these  subjects,  than  all  the  masters  of  the 
art  of  speaking.  I  say  nothing  of  tbe  mathematicians,  the 
grammarians,  tbe  musicians,  witb  whose  sciences  this  art  of 
speaking  of  you^s  is  not  connected  by  the  least  afBnity.  I 
think,  therefore,  Crassus,  that  such  great  and  numerous  pro- 
fessions ought  not  to  be  made.  What  you  can  effect  is  suf- 
ficiently great;  namely,  that  in  judicial  matters  the  cause 
which  you  plead  shall  seam  the  better  and  more  probable; 
that  in  publio  assemblies,  and  in  delivering  opinions,  your 
oratory  shall  have  the  most  power  to  persuade;  that,  finally, 
you  shall  seem  to  the  wise  to  speak  with  eloquence,  and  even  to 
the  simple  to  speak  with  truth.  If  you  eaa  do  more  than  this, 
it  will  appear  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  orator,  but  Crassua 
himself  that  effects  it  by  the  force  of  talents  peouliar  to 


himself,  and  not 


to  other  orators." 


XI.  Crassus  then  replied,  "  I  am  not  ignorant,  Scfflvola, 
that  things  of  tills  sort  are  commonly  asserted  and  maintained 
among  the  Greeks;   for  I  was  an  auditor  of  their  greatest 


'  Imto  tacramenla.  The  sacrameniitm  was  a  deposit  of  a  certain  buid 
of  money  laid  down  by  two  pnrtlea  who  were  going  to  law;  anil 
when  the  decbion  was  made,  'JLe  victories  party  received  hia  mooBj 
back,  while  that  of  ths  defeated  partj  went  into  the  public  treaaut; 
VaiTo,  L.  L.  7.  180 
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men,  when  I  came  to  Athena  hs  qurestor  from  Macedonin, 
and  when  the  Academy  waa  in  a  flouriehing  state,  as  it  was 
represented  in  those  days,  for  Charmadas,  and  Clitomacbus, 
and  iEschines  were  in  posaession  of  it.  There  was  also  Me- 
trodoruB,  who,  with  the  others,  had  been  a  diligent  hearer  of 
the  &moufi  Canieadea  himself,  a.  man  beyond  all  otbeis,  as 
they  told  me,  a  most  spirited  and  oopioiia  speaker.  Muesar' 
chus,  too,  waa  in  great  esteem,  a  hearer  of  your  friend 
Panietiua,  and  Diodonis,  a  scholar  of  CritolauB  the  Peri- 
patetic; and  there  were  many  other  famous  men  besides, 
highly  distinguished  in  philosophy,  by  all  of  whom,  with  one 
voice  as  it  were,  I  observed  that  the  orator  was  repelled  from 
the  government  of  states,  excluded  from  all  learning  and 
knowledge  of  great  aHairs,  and  degraded  and  thrust  down 
into  the  courts  of  justice  and  petty  assemblies,  as  into  a 
workshop.  But  I  neither  assented  to  those  men,  nor  to  the 
originator  of  these  disputations,  and  by  far  the  moat  eloquent 
of  them  all,  the  eminently  grave  and  oratorical  Plato ;  whose 
Goi^as  I  then  diligently  read  over  at  Athens  with  Char- 
madas; from  which  book  I  conceived  the  highest  admiration 
of  Plato,  as  he  seemed  to  me  to  prove  himself  an  eminentj-. 
orator,  even  in  ridiculing  orators.  |a  controveray  indeed  -^ 
on  the  word  oratob  has  long  disturbed  the  minute  Grecians, 
who  are  foader  of  argument  than  of  truth.  For  if  any  one 
pronounces  him  to  be  an  orator  who  can  speak  fluently  only 
on  law  in  general,  or  on  judicial  qnestionB,  or  before  the 
people,  or  in  the  seuate,  he  must  yet  necessarily  grant  and 
allow  him  a  variety  of  talents;  for  he  cannot  treat  even  of 
these  matters  with  sufhcient  skill  and  accuracy  without  great 
attention  to  all  public  affairs,  oor  without  a  knowledge  o( 
laws,  customs,  and  equity,  nor  without  understanding  the 
nature  and  manners  of  mankind;  andtohim  who  knows  these 
things,  without  which  no  one  can  maintain  even  the  most 
minute  points  in  judicial  pleadings,  how  much  is  wanting 
of  the  knowledge  even  of  the  most  important  affairs)  But  if 
you  allow  nothing  to  belong  to  the  orator  but  to  apeak  aptly, 
ornately,  and  copiously,  how  can  be  even  attain  these  qualities 
without  that  knowledge  which  you  do  not  allow  him)  for 
there  can  be  no  true  merit  in  speaking,  unless  what  is  said  is 


^ 
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thoroughly  imJeratood  by  him  who  aaya  it.  If,  therefora, 
natural  philusopher  D^mocritua  spoke  with  elegance,  as  he 
reported  to  hare  spoken,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  that  he  did 
Bpeoli,  the  matter  on  which  he  spoke  belonged  to  the  philoeopher, 
but  the  graceful  array  of  worcb  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  orator. 
And  if  Plato  spoke  (hvliiely  upon  Bubjecta  most  remote  &om 
cuvil  oontroversios,  us  I  grojit  that  he  did ;  if  also  Aristotle, 
and  Theophrastus,  and  Carncades,  were  eloquent,  and  spoke 
with  Bweotnesa  and  gi'ace  on  those  matters  which  they  di»- 
ouased;  let  the  eubjects  on  wliioh  they  epoke  belong  to  other 
studies,  but  their  speech  itself  Burely,  is  the  peculiar  o^pring 
of  that  arc  of  which  we  are  now  discoursing  and  inquiring. 
For  we  see  that  some  have  reasoned  on  the  same  subjects 
jejunely  and  drily,  as  Chrysippus,  whom  they  celebrate  as  the 
iicutest  of  philosophers;  nor  is  he  on  this  account  to  be 
thought  to  have  been  deficient  in  philosophy,  because  he  did 
not  gain  the  talent  of  speaking  from  an  art  which  is  fi 
to  philoEOphy. 

XII.  "  Where  then  liee  the  difference  I  Or  by 
term  will  you  discriminate  the  fertility  and  copiousness 
speech  iu  those  whom  I  have  named,  from  the  barrenni 
of  those  who  use  not  this  variety  and  elegance  of  phrase} 
One  thing  there  will  certaialy  be,  which  those  who  speak  well 
will  exhibit  as  their  own ;  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  dis* 
Jinguished  by  a  peculiar  artifice  and  polish.  But  this  kind 
of  diction,  if  there  lie  not  matter  beneath  it  clear  and 
intelligible  to  the  speaker,  must  either  amount  to  nothing,  or 
be  received  with  ridicule  by  all  who  hear  it.  For  what  savours 
so  much  of  madness,  as  the  empty  sound  of  words,  even  the 
choicest  and  most  elegant,  vrhen  there  is  no  sense  or  knowledge 
oontoiued  in  them !  Whatever  be  the  subject  of  a  speech, 
therefore,  in  whatever  art  or  branch  of  science,  the  orator,  if 
he  has  made  himself  master  of  it,  as  of  his  client's  cause, 
will  speak  on  it  better  aud  more  elegantly  than  even  the 
very  originator  and  author  of  it  can-^  If  indeed  any 
one  shall  say  that  there  are  certain  trains  of  thought  and 
reasoaing  properly  belonging  to  orators,  and  a  knowledge  of 
certain  things  |circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  forum, 
I  will  confess  that  our  coiamoii  speech  is  employed  about 
these  matters  chiefly  j  but  yet  there  ore  many  things,  jn 
>  S»e  Qaiutilian,  ii.  21. 
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these  very  topics,  which  those  misters  of  rhetoric,  as  theyara 
called,  neither  teach  nor  understand.  For  who  is  ignorant 
that  the  highest  power  of  au  orator  consists  in  exciting  the 
minds  of  laea  to  anger,  or  to  hatred,  or  to  grief,  or  in  recall- 
ing them  troiu  these  more  violent  emotions  to  gentleness  and 
compassion  1  which  power  will  never  be  able  to  effect  its  ob- 
ject by  eloquence,  unless  in  him  who  has  obtained  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  nature  of  maniind,  and  all  the  passions  of 
humanity,  and  those  causes  by  which  our  minds  are  either 
impelled  or  restrained  But  all  these  are  thought  to  belong 
to  the  philosophers,  nor  will  the  orator,  at  least  with  my  con- 
sent, ever  deny  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  when  he  has 
conceded  to  them  the  knowledge  of  things,  since  they  are 
viUing  to  exhaust  their  labours  on  that  alone,  he  will  asBunte 
to  himself  the  treatment  of  oratory,  which  without  that 
knowledge  is  nothing.  For  the  proper  concern  of  an  orator, 
as  I  have  already  often  said,  is  language  of  power  and 
elegance  accommodated  to  the  feelings  and  understandings  of 
mankind. 

XIII.  "On  these  matters  I  confess  that  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phiastuB  have  written.'  But  coasider,  Scsevola,  whether  this 
is  not  wholly  in  my  fovour.  For  I  do  not  borrow  from  them 
what  the  orator  possesses  in  common  with  them  ;  but  they 
allow  that  what  they  say  on  these  subjects  belongs  to  oratory. 
Their  other  treatises,  accordingly,  they  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  the  science  on  which  each  is  written  ;  their  treatises 
on  oratory  they  entitle  and  designate  as  books  of  rhetoric. 
For  when,  in  their  discussions,  (as  often  happens,)  such  topics 
present  themselves  as  require  thetn  to  spe^  of  the  immortal 
gods,  of  piety,  of  concord,  of  friendship,  of  the  common 
rights  of  their  feUow-citizens,  or  those  of  all  mankind,  of  the 
law  of  nations,  of  equity,  of  temperance,  of  greatness  of 
mind,  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  all  the  academies  and  schoola 
of  philosophy,  I  imagine,  will  cry  out  that  ail  these  subjects 
are  their  property,  and  that  no  particle  of  them  belongs  to 
the  orator.  But  when  I  have  given  them  liberty  to  reason 
on  all  these  subjects  in  corners  to  amuse  their  leisure,  I  shall 
give  and  assign  to  the  orator  bis  part,  which  is,  to  set  forth 
with  full  power  and  attraction  the  very  same  topics  which 
they  discuss  in  such  tame  and  bloodless  plirascology.  Thesf 
'  Though  they  are  pMloaophara,  and  mit  ornrors  or  rhctoricionB. 
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points  I  then  discussed  with  tlie  philoBopbers  iu  person 
Athena,  for  Marcus  Marocllus,  our  countryman,  who  is  m 
ourule  aidile,  obliged  me  ixi  do  so,  and  he  wo 
have  taken  part  in  our  present  conversation,  were  he  not 
Golebiating  the  public  games ;  fur  he  was  then  a  youth 
vellously  given  to  these  studies. 

"Of  the  iuatitutioa  of  laws,  of  war,  of  peace,  of  allianee^- 
of  tributes,  of  the  civil  law  aa  relating  to  various  ranks  and 
ages  respectively,'  let  the  Greeks  eay,  if  they  will,  that  Ly- 
curgus  or  Solon  (although  I  think  tliat  these  should  be 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  eloquent)  had  more  knowledge 
than  Hypereides  or  Demosthenes,  men  of  the  highest  accom' 
plishments  and  refinement  in  oratory;  or  let  our  countrymen 
prefer,  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  the  Decemviri  who  wrote 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  who  must  have  been  wise  men,  to 
Serviua  Galba,  and  your  father-in-law  Leelius,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  have  excelled  in  the  glorious  ait  of  Bpeaking.  I, 
indeed,  shall  never  deny  that  there  are  some  sciences  pecu- 
liarly well  understood  by  those  who  have  applied  their  whole 
study  to  the  knowledge  and  consideration  of  them;  but  the 
accomplished  and  complete  orator  I  shall  call  him  who 
speak  on  all  subjects  with  variety  and  copiousness.  XIV.  For 
cften  in  those  causes  which  all  acknowledge  properly 
L-elong  to  orators,  there  ia  something  to  be  drawn  forth 
adopted,  not  from  the  routine  of  the  Forum,  which  is 
only  knowledge  that  you  grant  to  the  orator,  but  from  some 
of  the  more  obscure  sciences.  I  ask  whether  a  speech  can  be 
made  for  or  agaiust  a  general,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
military  affairs,  or  often  without  a  knowledge  of  certaiu 
inland  and  maritime  countries  1  whether  a  speech  can  be 
made  to  the  people  about  passing  or  rejecting  laws,  or  in  the 
senate  on  any  kind  of  public  transactions,  without  the  greateet 
knowledge  and  judgoient  in  political  matters!  whether  a 
■peech  can  be  adapted  to  excite  or  calm  the  thoughts  and 

'  Be  j-an  ciinli  generatim  in  ordiiKt  alaiesqne  descripto.  Iimtoad  al 
civUi,  the  old  readuig  was  civia/m,  in  aecordanoB  with  wliioh  lanjbinos 
Uterad  daici-ipto  into  iiesmploruHi.  OinUi  wrb  on  innovation  of  Eroesti, 
which  Elleudb  condemna,  ajid  retaioH  dvium ;  obaernng  that  Cicero 
meEuia  j%ra  cmum  publica  xingviit  ordinibus  et  ataiihut  tangnaia.  "  By 
ordi-Bea,"  myB  Ernoati,  "  aro  meant  piBtrioiaiiH  and  plabeiana,  Heiig,t(m 
knigbta,    and  cUbbsb   ia  tha  cennuB ;   bj  eaatet,  Joungtic   and  oldat 
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ioQ8  (which  alone  is  o.  grcnt  business  of  the  orator) 
irithout  a  most  diligent  esamination  of  al!  those  doctrines 
Vhich  are  set  forth  on  the  nature  and  inaiinei's  of  men  hj  the 
philoaophera  1  I  do  not  know  whether  I  maj  not  be  less 
ilucceseful  in  maintaining  wLat  I  am  going  to  Bay;  but  I 
tiiall  not  hesitate  to  epeak  that  which  I  thiuk.  Physics,  and 
Stathematics,  and  those  other  things  which  you  just  now 
decided  to  belong  to  other  sciences,  belong  to  the  peculiar 
Jaiowledge  of  those  who  profess  them;  but  if  any  one  would 
iUuBtrate  those  arts  by  eloquence,  he  must  have  recoui'se  to 
■ttie  power  of  oratory.  Nor,  if,  aa  is  said,  Philo,'  the  famous 
Srcbitect,  who  built  an  arsenal  for  the  Athenians,  gave  that 

Bteople  an  eloquent  account  of  his  work,  is  it  to  be  imagined 
hat  his  eloquence  proceeded  frona  the  art  of  the  architect, 
bnt&om  thatof  the  orator.  Or,  if  ourfrieud  Marcus  An tonius 
liad  had  to  speak  for  Hermodorua  ^  ou  the  subject  of  dock- 
bnilding,  he  would  have  spoken,  when  he  had  learned  the 
pass  from  HermodoruB,  with  elegance  and  copiousness,  drawn 
from  an  art  quite  unconnected  with  dock-buOdiug.  And 
AiSclepiadeB,^  whom  we  knew  as  a  physician  and  a  friend,  did 
t,  when  he  excelled  others  of  hia  profession  in  eloquence, 
^~iploy,  in  his  graceful  elocution,  the  art  of  physio,  but  that 
it  ontory,  1  What  Socrates  used  to  say,  that  all  men  an 
tuficitnlly  eloquent  in  that  which,  tkey  understand,  is  verj* 
dausible,  but  not  true.  It  would  have  been  neaier  truth  to 
ky,  that  no  man  can  be  eloquent  on  a  subject  that  he  does 
lot  understand ;  and  that,  if  he  understands  a  subject  ever 
o  well,  but  is  ignorant  how  to  form  and  polish  his  speech, 
le  cannot  express  himself  eloquently  even  about  what  he  does 
inderstand. 

XV.  "  If,  therefore,  any  one  desires  to  define  and  compre- 
load  the  whole  and  peculiar  power  of  an  orator,  that  man,  in 
By  opinion,  will  be  an  orator,  worthy  of  so  great  a  name, 
io,  whatever  subject  comes  before  him,  and  requires  rheto- 
Scal  elucidation,  con  apeak  on  it  judiciously,  in  set  form, 

frequently  mentianeil  by  the  ancients ;  the  passages  relating 
ave  been  collected  by  Junius  de  PicturS  in  CataL  Artif. 
See  Plio.  H.  N.  vii.  38 ;  Plut.  SylL  t  U ;  Val.  Max.  vii.  12. 

A  Koman  aUjibuilder.     Sea  Tameb.  Advers.  li.  2. 
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elegautly,  and  from  memory,  and  with  a  certain  dignity  of 
action.  But  if  the  phrase  which  I  have  ufied,  *  on  whatevei 
subject/  is  thought  by  any  one  too  comprehensive,  let  him 
retrench  and  curtail  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases ;  but  this 
I  will  maintain,  that  though  the  orator  be  ignorant  of  what 
belongs  to  other  arts  and  pursuits,  and  understands  only 
what  concerns  the  discussions  and  practice  of  the  Forum,  yet 
if  he  has  to  speak  on  those  arts,  he  will,  when  he  has  learned 
what  pertains  to  any  of  them  from  persons  who  understand 
them,  discourse  upon  them  much  better  than  the  very  persons 
of  whom  those  arts  form  the  peculiar  province.  Thus,  if  our 
friend  Sulpicius  have  to  speak  on  military  afiUdrs,  he  will 
inquire  about  them  of  my  kinsman  Cains  Marius,^  and  when  he 
has  received  information,  will  speak  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  seem  to  Marius  to  understand  them 
better  than  himself.  Or  if  he  has  to  speak  on  the  civil  law, 
he  will  consult  with  you,  and  will  excel  you,  though  eminently 
wise  and  learned  in  it,  in  speaking  on  those  very  points  which 
he  shall  have  learned  from  yourself!  Or  if  any  subject  pre- 
sents itself,  requiring  him  to  speak  on  the  nature  and  vices  of 
men,  on  desire,  on  moderation,  on  continence,  on  grief,  on 
death,  perhaps,  if  he  thinks  proper,  (though  the  orator  ought 
to  have  a  ^owledge  of  these  things,)  he  will  consult  with 
Sextus  Pompeius,^  a  man  learned  in  philosophy.  But  this  he 
will  certainly  accomplish,  that,  of  whatever  matter  he  gains 
a  knowledge,  or  from  whomsoever,  he  will  speak  upon  it 
much  rnore  elegantly  than  the  very  person  fix)m  whom  he 
gained  the  knowledge.  But,  since  philosophy  is  distinguished 
into  three  parts,  inquiries  into  the  obscurities  of  physics,  the 
subtilties  of  logic,  and  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  let 
us,  if  Sulpicius  will  listen  to  me,  leave  the  two  former,  and 
consult  our  ease;  but  unless  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
third,  which  has  always  been  the  province  of  the  orator,  we 

'  The  son  of  the  great  Caius  MariuB,  seven  times  consul,  had  married 
Mucia,  the  daughter  of  the  augur  Scsevola.  In  Cicero's  Oration  for 
Balbus,  also,  c.  21,  49,  where  the  merits  of  that  eminent  commander 
are  celebrated,  Crassus  is  called  his  affmia,  relation  by  marriage. 
Henrichten, 

*  The  uncle  of  Cneius  Pompey  the  Gh:eat,  who  had  devoted  exceip 
lent  talents  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  civil  law, 
geometry,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  See  Cic  Brut.  47 ;  Philippb 
zii  11 ;  Beier.  ad  Off  i  6, 19    MlewU. 
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■hall  leave  him  nothing  in  which  he  can  diatinguish  himself. 
The  part  of  philosophy,  therefore,  regarding  life  ftnd  mancerB. 
Daust  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  orator;  other  subjects, 
even  if  he  has  not  learned  them,  he  will  be  able,  whenever 
there  is  oceasinn,  to  adorn  hyhis  eloquence,  if  they  are  brought 
'lefora  bim  and  made  known  to  him. 

XVL  "Fur  if  it  is  allowed  amongst  the  learned  that  Axatus, 
i  man  ignoraat  of  astronomy,  has  treated  of  heaven  and  the 
ODnstellatious  in  extremely  polisbed  and  excellent  verses;  if 
Sicander,'  of  Colophon,  a  man  totally  unconnected  with  the 
country,  haa  written  well  on  rural  afRiira,  with  the  aid  of 
poetical  talent,  and  not  from  underetanding  husbandry,  what 

Aon  is  there  why  an  orator  should  not  speak  most  elo- 
quently on  those  matters  of  which  he  shall  have  gained 
a  knowledge  for  a  certain  purpose  and  oucasioni  For  the 
poet  is  nearly  allied  to  the  orator;  being  somewhat  more 
reetricted  in  numbers,  but  less  restrained  in  the  choice  of 
.  words,  jet  in  many  kinds  of  embellishment  his  rival  and 
almoHt  equal;  in  one  respect,  assuredly,  nearly  the  same, 
that  he  circumscribes  or  hounds  his  jurisdiction  by  no  limits, 
but  reserves  to  himself  full  right  to  range  wherever  ha 
plesses  with  the  same  ease  and  liberty.  For  why  did  you 
my,  Saevola,"  that  yon  would  not  endure,  nulesa  you  were  in 
my  domain,  my  assertion,  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished in  every  style  of  speaking,  and  in  every  part  of 
polite  learning?  I  should  certainly  not  have  said  this  if  I 
had  thought  myself  to  be  the  omtor  whom  I  conceive  in  my 
itnogiDation.  But,  as  Caios  Luciliua  used  frequently  to  say 
(a  tnaa  not  very  friendly  to  yon,*  and  on  that  account  less 
&mi]iar  with  me  than  he  could  wish,  but  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  breeding),  T  am  of  this  opinion,  that  no  one  is  to 
be  numbered  among  orators  who  is  not  thoroughly  accom- 

'  Niconder,  a  physician,  grammBricm,  and  poet,  flouriEjheil  in  the 
time  of  AttaluB,  the  gecand  kicg  of  Fergamus,  about  fifty  jeara  before 
Clu-iBt.  His  TheriacB  and  Aleziphamtaoa  are  eitant;  hu  Qeorgica,  to 
which  Cicero  here  olladeg,  haa  perieheal     Benrrdtien, 

*  Sees.  z. 

*  It  ie  Lucilliia  the  SntiriBt  that 
been  for  ujiftieodlineas  betwoan  him 
be  might  bava  apolten  too  freely,  or 
(cctisalion  of  Scrcyoia  by  Albociua  foi 
*ame  veraes  in  b.  iiL  c  13.     Elleadl. 
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elegantly,  and  from  memory,  and  with  a  certain  dignity  of 
action.  But  if  the  phrase  which  I  have  used,  '  on  whatevet 
Bubject,'  ia  thought  by  aay  oue  too  comprehensive,  let  him 
retrench  and  curtail  aB  much  of  it  as  he  pleases;  but  thia 
I  will  maintain,  that  though  the  orator  be  ignorant  of  what 
beloogH  to  other  arts  and  pursuits,  and  understands  only 
what  concerns  the  discuBBioos  and  practice  of  the  Forum,  yet 
if  be  has  to  speak  on  those  arts,  he  will,  when  he  has  learned 
what  pertains  to  any  of  tLem  from  persons  who  noderstand 
them,  diBOOurse  upon  them  much  better  than  the  very  persons 
of  whom  those  arts  form  the  peculiar  province.  Thus,  if  our 
friend  Sulpicius  have  to  speak  on  military  afSiirs,  he  will 
inquire  about  them  of  my  kinsman  Cains  Marina,^  and  when  he 
has  received  information,  will  apeak  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  ahall  seem  to  Mariua  to  underefand  them 
better  than  himself.  Or  if  he  has  to  speak  on  the  civil  law, 
he  will  consult  with  you,  and  will  eioel  you,  though  eminently 
wise  and  learned  in  it,  in  speaking  on  those  very  points  which 
he  shall  have  learned  from  youraelf.  Or  if  any  subject  pre- 
sents itself,  requiring  him  to  speak  on  the  nature  and  vices  of 
men,  on  desire,  on  modera,tion,  on  continence,  on  grief,  oa 
death,  perhaps,  if  be  thinka  proper,  (though  the  orator  ougjit 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  things,)  he  wiU  oonsult  with 
Sextos  Pompeius,-  a  man  learned  in  philosophy.  Bat  this  he 
wil!  certainly  accomplish,  that,  of  whatever  matter  he  gains 
a  knowledge,  or  from  whomsoever,  he  will  arpeak  upon  it 
much  more  elegantly  than  the  very  person  from  whom  he 
gained  the  knowledge.  But,  since  philosophy  is  distinguisbed 
into  three  parts,  inquiries  into  the  obscurities  of  physios,  the 
aubtilties  of  logic,  aud  the  knowledge  of  life  and  maonera,  let 
us,  if  Sulpicius  will  listen  to  me,  leave  the  two  former,  and 
ooaault  our  ease;  but  unless  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
third,  wliich  has  always  been  the  province  of  the  orator,  we 

'  Tba  BOn  of  the  great  CaJua  ModuH,  EfiTen  timea  conaul,  bad  maTriad 
Macitt,  the  daughter  of  tho  augur  Soiovola.  In  Cioero's  Oration  for 
Balbua,  alaa,  c.  21.  49,  where  the  merita  of  tliat  enuDant  commandat 
DTB  celsbratsd,  CmsBua  in  called  Ilia  affiait,  relation  b^  maniage. 
Henrichsen. 

'  The  uncle  ot  Cneiua  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  devoted  eiceV 
lent  talent!  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  citU  law, 
geometry,  and  tba  doctrines  of  the  Stoi<».  See  Cic  Brut  47 ;  Pbilipiv 
xiL  ]1 ;  Beier,  od  Off.  L  6,  19    £Uendt. 
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shnU  leave  liim  nutliiog  in  which,  he  can  distiuguiah  himself. 
The  part  of  philosophy,  therefore,  regarding  life  and  nmnnera 
muat  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  orator;  other  subjects, 
sven  if  he  has  not  learned  them,  he  will  be  nble,  whenever 
there  is  occasion,  to  adorn  by  his  eloquence,  if  they  are  brought 
before  him  and  made  known  to  him. 

XTL  "For  if  it  is  allowed  amongBt  the  learned  that  AratuB, 
a  man  ignorant  of  astronomy,  has  treated  of  heaven  imd  the 
couatelktioua  in  extremely  polished  and  eicellent  verses;  if 
Nieander,'  of  Colophon,  a  man  totally  unconnected  with  the 
country,  haa  written  well  on  rural  afFairs,  with  the  aid  of 
poetical  talent,  and  not  from  unde standing  husbandry,  what 
reason  is  there  why  au  orator  ebotild  not  speak  most  elo- 
quently on  those  matters  of  which  he  shall  have  giuued 
a  kuowledge  for  a  certain  purpose  and  occasion  1  For  the 
poet  is  nearly  allied  to  the  orator;  being  somewhat  more 
restricted  in  numbers,  but  less  restrained  iu  the  choice  of 
words,  yet  ia  many  kinds  of  embellishment  his  rival  and 
almost  equal;  in  one  respect,  assuredly,  nearly  the  same, 
that  he  ciroumscribes  or  bounds  iiis  jurisdiction  by  no  limits, 
but  reserves  to  himaelf  full  right  to  range  wherever  he 
pleases  with  the  same  ease  and  liberty.  For  why  did  you 
say,  Sctevola,^  that  you  would  not  endure,  unless  you  were  in 
my  domain,  my  assertion,  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished iu  every  style  of  speaking,  and  in  every  part  of 
polite  ie;iniiiigl  T  should  certainly  not  have  said  this  if  I 
had  thought  myself  to  he  the  orator  whom  I  conceive  in  my 
imagination.  But,  as  Cains  Lucilius  used  fi;equently  to  say 
(ii  man  not  very  friendly  to  you,"  aud  on  that  account  less 
fiuniliar  with  lae  than  he  could  wish,  hut  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  breeding),  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  no  one  ia  to 
be  numbered  among  orators  who  ia  not  thoroughly  accom- 

'  Niconder,  a  phyaidan,  ^ramnia.riiui,  ajid  poet,  fiourished  in  tha 
time  of  AbtaJuB,  the  aecoDd  liiDg  of  PergamuB,  about  fiftr  years  bsfura 
Cbriat.  His  Tlierioca  and  Alsiipharmaca  uro  extajit ;  his  Oeorgica,  to 
wbldi  Cioero  here  olludea,  hui  psriBbed,    IlenricliMn. 

'  Saia-x. 

'  It  IB  Luoiliiis  the  Satirist  ttiat  ia  meant.  What  cause  there  had 
Dees  far  nnfriendlmesa  between  him  ».nd  Soffivola  ia  unknown;  perhaps 
be  might  hate  spoken  too  &eely,  or  made  Bome  aatirical  remark  on  the 
■cciSBtion  of  SisBTola  by  Albucius  for  bribery,  on  which  there  are 
lame  verges  in  b.  iii.  c.  13.     ElUndt.  J^H 
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plished  in  all  branctea  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  n 
good  breeding;  and  thougt  we  may  not  put  forward  such 
knowledge  in  conversation,  yet  it  ia  apparent,  &nd  indeed 
evident,  whether  we  are  destitute  of  it,  or  have  acquired  it ; 
OB  those  who  play  at  tennis  do  not  exhibit,  in  playing,  the 
gestures  of  the  palffistra,  hut  their  movements  indicate  whe- 
ther tbey  have  learned  those  exercises  or  are  unacquainted 
with  them ;  and  as  those  who  shape  out  anything,  though 
they  do  not  tlien  exercise  the  art  of  pidnting,  yet  make  it 
clear  whether  they  can  paint  or  not;  so  in  orations  to  courts 
of  justice,  before  the  people,  and  in  the  senaW,  although 
other  sciences  have  no  peotiliar  place  in  them,  yet  is  it  easily 
proved  whether  he  who  speaks  has  only  Iwen  exercised  in 
the  parade  of  declamation,  or  has  devoted  himself  to  oratoij, 
after  having  been  instructed  in  all  liberal  knowledge."  ■ 

XVII.  Then  Scsevola,  smiling,  said:  "I  will  not  Btnijgjrf 
with  you  any  longer,  CrassTia ;  for  you  have,  by  some  artifio^'n 
made  good  what  you  Eisserted  against  me,  so  as  to  grant  me  ' 
whatever  I  refused  to  allow  to  the  orator,  aud  yet  so  as  to 
wrest  from  me  those  very  things  again  I  know  not  how,  and 
to  transfer  them  to  the  orator  as  his  property.^  When 
I  went  as  prtetor  to  Rhodes,  and  communicated  to  Apol- 
louiiia,  that  famous  instructor  in  this  profession,  what,  I  had 
learned  from  Panietiua,  Apolloniua,  as  was  hia  manuer,  ridi- 
culed these  matters,^  threw  contempt  upon  philosophy,  and 
made  many  other  observations  with  less  wisdom  than  wit; 
but  your  remarks  were  of  Buch  a  kind  aa  not  to  express  con- 
tempt for  any  arts  or  sciences,  but  to  admit  that  tbey  are  all 
attendiintfl  and  handmaids  of  the  orator ;  and  if  ever  any  one 
should  comprehend  them  all,  and  the  same  person  should  add 
to  that  knowledge  the  powers  of  supremely  elegant  oratory, 
I  cannot  but  say  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  high  distinction 

I  Tou  graated  me  all  tliat  I  deaired  when  you  said  that  all  arta  aad 
BcienceB  belong,  us  it  were,  reapectiTely  to  tbose  who  have  invented,  or 
profeaa,  or  study  them ;  ,  .  .  .  but  when  you  Bald  that  thoae  aria  uid 
gciencee  are  neceaBoiy  to  the  orator,  and  that  lie  can  apeak  upon  them, 
if  he  wiahea,  with  more  elegance  anit  eflect  than  thnse  who  have  mAde 
them  their  peculiar  atudy,  you  seemed  to  take  them  all  £rom  me  agtis, 
aod  to  transfer  them  to  the  ora  lor  as  his  own  property.     Prom!, 

'  Orellim  readB  Bae — irri^l.  where  the  reader  will  observe  that  the 
pronoun  ia  governed  by  the  verb.  Etlendt  and  some  othera  read  (t»e 
instead  of  Jfac.  Several  alterations  have  been  proposed,  bat  ni  "' 
tfaaoi  bring  the  senteuee  into  a  satisfactory  state. 
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and  worthy  of  the  grefttest  ndaiiration.  But  if  tliere  ehouid 
be  such  B.  one,  or  indeed  haa  ever  been,  or  cjin  poseibly  be, 
you  alone  would  be  the  person ;  who,  not  only  in  my  judg- 
ment, but  in  that  of  all  men,  have  hardly  left  to  other 
orators  (I  speak  it  with  deference  to  this  company)  any  glory 
to  be  acquired.  If,  however,  there  is  in  yonreelf  no  deficiency 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  judicial  and  political  afiaira, 
and  yet  you  have  not  mastered  all  that  fldditioual  learning 
which  you  assign  to  the  complete  orator,  let  us  consider  whe- 
ther you  do  not  attribute  to  hini  more  than  possibility  and 
truth  itself  will  allow."  Here  Crassua  rejoined  ;  "  Remember 
that  I  have  not  been  speaking  of  my  own  talents,  but  nf 
those  of  the  true  orator.  For  what  have  I  either  learned  or 
bad  a  possibility  of  knowing,  who  entered  upon  pleading 
before  I  hod  any  instruction ;  whom  the  pressure  of  business 
overtasked  amidst  the  occupations  of  the  forum,  of  canvassing, 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  management  of  the  causes  of  friends, 
before  I  could  form  any  true  notion  of  the  importance  of 
Buch  great  employmentsi  But  if  there  seem  to  you  to  be  so 
much  in  me,  to  whom,  though  capacity,  as  you  think,  may 
not  greatly  have  been  wanting,  yet  to  whom  learaing,  leisure, 
aod  that  keen  application  to  study  which  is  so  necessary, 
have  certainly  been  wanting,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
case  if  those  acquirements,  which  I  have  not  gained,  should 
be  united  to  some  greater  genius  than  mine!  How  able,  how 
great  an  orator,  do  you  think,  would  he  prove?" 

XVin,  Antonius  then  observed  ;  "  You  prove  to  me, 
Crassua.  what  you  advance ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  he  will 
have  a  far  gi'eater  fund  of  eloquence  who  shall  have  learned 
the  reason  and  nature  of  everything  and  of  all  sciences.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  this  is  difficult  to  be  achieved,  especially 
in  such  a  life  as  ours  and  such  occupations;  aod  next,  it 
is  to  he  feared  that  we  may,  by  such  studies,  be  drawn  away 
froQi  our  exercise  and  practice  of  speaking  before  the  people 
and  in  the  fonim.  The  eloquence  of  thoKe  men  whom  you 
mentioned  a  little  before,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  quite  dif- 
terent  sort,  though  they  speak  with  grace  and  dignity,  as  well 
OD  the  nature  of  things  as  on  human  life.  Theirs  is  a  neat 
And  florid  kind  of  language,  but  more  adapted  for  parade 
knd  exercise  in  the  schools,  than  for  these  tumults  of  the 
flily  and  forum.     For  when  I,  who  late  in  life,  and  then  bu* 
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lightly,  touched  upon  Greek  learning,  was  going  as  jrooonsul 
into  Cilicia,  and  had  arrived  at  Athens,  I  waited  there  seTeral 
days  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  sailing;  and  as  I  had 
every  day  with  me  the  most  learned  men,  nearly  the  same 
that  you  have  just  now  named,  and  a  report,  I  know  nof 
how,  had  spread  amongst  them  that  I,  like  you,  was  versed 
in  causes  of  great  importance,  every  one,  according  to  hia 
abilities,  took  occasion  to  discourse  upon  the  office  and  art  of 
an  orator.  Some  of  them,  aa  Mnesarchns  himself,  said,  that 
those  whom  we  call  orators  were  nothing  but  a  set  of  me- 
chanics with  glib  and  well-practised  tongues,  but  that  no 
one  could  be  an  orator  but  a  man  of  true  wisdom ;  and  that 
eloriuencs  itself,  as  it  consisted  in  the  art  of  speaking  well, 
was  a  kind  of  virtue,'  and  that  he  who  possessed  one  virtue 
possessed  all,  and  that  virtues  were  in  themselves  equal  and 
alike ;  and  thus  he  who  was  eloquent  possessed  all  virtjies, 
and  was  a  man  of  true  wisdom,  But  their  phraseolc^y  was  in- 
tricate and  dry,  and  quite  iinsuited  to  my  taste.  Charmadaa 
indeed  spoke  much  more  diffusely  on  those  topics;  not  that 
he  delivered  his  own  opinion  (for  it  is  the  hereditary  eustom 
of  every  one  in  the  Academy  to  take  the  part  of  opponents 
to  all  in  their  disputations),  but  what  ho  chiefly  signified  was, 
that  those  who  were  called  rhetoricians,  and  laid  down  rules 
fur  the  art  of  speakiog,  understood  nothing;  and  that  no 
man  could  attain  any  conomand  of  eloquence  who  had  not 
mastered  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers. 
J  XIX.  "  Certain  men  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  versed  in 
'  public  affairs  and  judicial  pleadings,  disputed  on  the  other 
side;  among  whom  was  Meiiedemus,  lately  my  guest  at  Rome; 
but  when  he  had  observed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  wisdom 
which  is  employed  in  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  settling 
and  managing  governments,  he,  though  a  ready  speaker,  was 
promptly  attacked  by  the  ather,^  a  man  of  abundant  learning 
Etud  of  an  almost  incredible  variety  and  copiousness  of  argu- 
ment; who  maintained  that  every  portion  of  such  wisdom 
must  be  derived  from  philosophy,  and  that  whatever  wa« 
established  ia  a  state  concerning  the  immortal  gods,  the  dis- 
cipline of  youth,  justice,  patience,  temperance,  moderation  in 
everything,  and  other  matters,  without  which  states  would 

'  The  St(Hi;a  called  elaquenoe  oib  ct  their  virbuea,     Sas  Quiatiliu^ 
G.  SO.  '  Charmadag. 
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either  not  subsist  at  all,  or  be  corrupt  in  morals,  was  uowhere 
be  found  ia  the  petty  treatises  of  the  rhetoricians.  For  it 
those  teachers  of  rhetoric  included  in  their  art  such  a  mul- 
titude of  the  m.oBt  important  subjects,  why,  he  aaked,  were 
their  books  crammed  with  i-ules  about  proems  nnd  perorations, 
and  such  trifles  (fur  so  he  cutled  them),  while  about  tlie 
modelling  of  states,  the  composition  of  laws,  about  equity, 
justice,  integrity,  about  mastering  the  appetites,  and  forming 
the  morals  of  mankind,  not  one  single  syllable  was  to  be 
found  iu  their  pages  t  Their  precepts  he  ridiculed  in  anoh 
a  manner,  as  to  show  that  the  teachers  were  not  only  desti- 
tute of  the  knowledge  which  they  arrogated  to  themselves, 
but  that  they  did  not  even  know  the  proper  art  and  method 
of  speaking ;  for  he  thought  that  the  principal  business  of  an 
omtor  was,  that  he  might  appear  to  those  to  whom  he  spoke 
to  be  such  as  he  would  wish  to  appear  (that  this  was  to  be 
attained  by  a  life  of  good  reputation,  on  which  those  teachers 
of  rhetorio  liad  laid  down  nothing  in  their  precepts);  and 
that  the  minds  of  the  audience  should  be  aiTected  in  such 
a  manner  as  tiie  orator  would  have  them  to  be  aifected,  aa 
object,  also,  which  could  by  no  means  ba  attained,  unless  tbe 
speaker  understood  by  what  methods,  by  what  arguments, 
and  by  what  sort  of  langunge  the  minds  of  men  ai'e  moved 
in  any  particular  direction;  bet  that  these  ujattera  were 
involved  and  concealed  in  the  profoundcst  doctrincM  of  phi- 
losophy, which  these  rhetorieiana  had  not  touched  even  with 
the  extremity  of  their  lips.  These  assertions  Meuedemua 
endeavoured  to  refate,  but  rather  by  aulhorlliei  than  by 
argnmenU;  for,  repeating  from  memory  many  noble  passage? 
from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  showed  that  that 
orator,  while  he  swayed  the  minds  of  judges  or  of  the  people 
by  his  eloquence,  was  not  ignorant  by  what  means  he  attained 
Ills  end,  which  Charmadas  denied  that  any  one  could  know 
without  philosophy. 

X^,  "  To  this  Charmadas  replied,  that  he  did  not  deny  that 
Demosthenes  was  possessed  of  consummate  ability  and  the 
utmost  energy  of  eloquence ;  but  whether  he  had  these 
powera  from  natural  genius,  or  because  he  was,  as  waa 
acknowledged,  a  diligent  hearer  of  Plato,  it  was  not  what 
Demosthenes  could  do,  but  what  the  rhetoricians  taught, 
that  was  the  subject  of  inquiry.     Sometimes   too  lie   a-ej 
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carried  80  far  by  the  drift,  of  his  discourse,  as  to  maintain 
that  there  wa^  uo  art  nt  nil  in  speaJting;  and  having  shown 
by  various  argumenta  thiit  we  are  so  formed  by  nature  sb  to 
be  able  to  iliitter,  and  to  insinuate  ourselves,  as  supplianta, 
into  the  favour  of  those  from  whom  we  wish  to  obtain  any- 
thiug,  as  well  as  to  terrify  our  enemies  by  menaces,  to  relate 
matters  of  fact,  to  confirm  what  we  assert,  to  refute  what  is 
said  against  us,  and,  6ually,  to  use  entreaty  or  lamentation  j 
particulars  in  which  the  whole  faculties  of  the  orator  are 
employed;  and  that  practice  and  exercise  sharpened  the 
uuderstanding,  and  produced  fluency  of  speech,  Le/ested  bia 
cause,  in  conclusion,  on  a  multitude  of  examples  that  he 
adduced;  for  first,  as  if  stating  an  indisputable  &ct,'  he 
affirmed  that  no  writer  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  was  ever  even 
moderately  eloquent,  going  back  as  far  as  I  know  not  what 
Coi'ar  and  Tisias,^  who,  be  said,  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
ventors and  first  authors  of  rhetorical  science;  and  then 
named  a  vast  number  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who  had 
neither  learned,  nor  cared  to  understand  the  rules  of 
and  amongst  whom,  (whether  in  jest,  or  because  he  tho\  _ 
or  had  heard  something  to  that  effect,)  be  iustaaced  me 
one  who  had  received  none  of  their  instructious,  and  yet, 
he  said,  had  some  abilities  as  a  speaker;  of  which  two 
observations  I  readily  granted  the  truth  of  one,  that  I  bad 
never  been  instructed,  but  thought  that  in  the  othtJ  he  was 
either  joking  with  me,  or  was  under  some  mistake.  But  ha 
denied  there  was  any  art,  except  such  as  lay  in  things  that 
were  known  and  thoroughly  understood,  things  tending  to 
the  same  object^  and  never  misleading;  but  tiiat  everything 
treated  by  the  oratoi's  was  doubtful  and  uacertiiu;  as  it  was 
uttered  by  those  who  did  not  fully  understaad  it,  and  was 
heard  by  them  to  whom  knowledge  was  not  meant  to  be 
communicated,  but  merely  false,  or  at  least  obscure  notions, 

'  (^uui  dtditd  operd.  An  if  CLarmadaB  himaelf  lisd  oolleatad  all  the 
writera  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  that  he  might  be  iu  a  condition  to  prore 
what  ha  DOW  oe^ertad ;  or,  aa  if  the  writers  on  the  art  of  rhetorio  them- 
Helree  had  purpoeel;  abstuned  from  attempting  tu  be  eloquent.  But 
Choimadaa  woe  very  much  iu  the  wroag ;  for  Oorfci^is,  laocratea,  Prota- 
goru,  Theophreetus,  ani  other  teachers  at  rhetoric  were  eminent  for 
eloquence.    /"rwDt. 

■  Two  Sioiliana,  said  to  have  beea  the  moat  ancient  wrltera  on  rhetoric 
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inteuded  to  live  in  their  minda  ouly  for  a  short  time.  In 
short,  he  seemed.  beDt  on  convincing  me  tliat  there  was  no 
art  of  speaking,  and  that  no  ontr  oould  speak  skilfully,  -or  so 
BS  fuUy  to  iUustrate  a  subject,  but  one  who  had  attained  that 
knowledge  which  ia  delivered  by  the  most  learned  of  the 
philosophers.  On  which  occasions  Charmadas  used  to  sny. 
with  a  passionate  admiration  of  jonr  genius,  Crassus,  that 
I  appeared  to  him  very  easy  ia  listening,  and  you  most 
pertinacious  in  disputation. 

XXI.  "  Then  it  was  that  I,  swayed  by  this  opiaion,  re- 
marked in  a  little  treatise'  which  got  abroad,  and  into 
people's  hands,  without  my  knowledge  and  against  my  will, 
that  I  had  known  many  good  speakers,  but  never  yet  any  one 
that  was  truly  eloquent ;  for  I  acuounted  him  a  good  ipeaker, 
who  could  express  his  thuughte  with  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity, according  to  the  ordinary  judgment  of  mankind,  before 
an  audience  of  moderate  capacity ;  but  I  considered  him  aloue 
eloqvenl,  who  could  iu  a  more  admirabla  and  noble  manner 
amplify  and  adorn  whatever  subjects  he  obose,  and  who  em-  - 
braced  in  thought  and  memory  all  the  principles  of  everythingi'^ 
relating  to  oratory,  k  This,  thougli  it  may  Im  difficiJt  to  iia, 
who,  before  we  b^ti  to  speak  in  public,  are  overwhelmed  by 
canvassings  for  office  and  by  the  btisiness  of  the  forum,  is 
yet  within  the  range  of  possibility  and  the  powers  of  nature. 
For  I,  as  iar  as  I  can  divine  by  conjecture,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
estimate  the  abilities  of  our  conntrymen,  do  not  despair  that 
there  may  arise  at  some  time  or  other  a  person,  who,  when, 
with,  a  keener  devotion  to  study  than  we  feel,  or  have  ever 
felt,  with  more  leisure,  with  better  and  more  mature  talent 
for  learning,  and  with  superior  labour  and  industry,  he  shall 
have  given  himself  U]>  to  hearing,  reading,  and  writing,  may 
become  such  an  orator  as  we  desire  to  see,— one  who  may 
joatly  be  called  not  only  a  good  speaker,  but  truly  eloquent; 
and  such  a  character,  iti  my  opinion,  is  our  friend  Crussus,  or 
■ome  one,  if  such  ever  was,  of  equal  genius,  who,  having 
iieard,  read,  and  written  more  than  Crassus,  shall  be  able  to 
make  some  little  addition  to  it." 

Hero  Sulpicius  observed:  "That  has  happened  hy  acci- 
^nti  Crassus,  which  neither  Cotta  nor  I  eipeoted,  but  which 
we  both  earnestly  desired, — I  mean,  that  you  should  iU' 
'Sk  1.47 — Cicero  Bpsoki  of  it  u  <xili^  poor  and  dr;.  Brut.  44 ;  Orat.S 
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aeiiaibly  glide  into  a  discourse  of  this  kind.  For,  ai  we  were 
coming  hither,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasure,  if,  while 
you  were  talking  on  oUier  matters,  we  might  gather  some- 
thing worthy  to  be  remecabered  from  your  conversation;  but 
that  you  should  go  into  a  deep  and  full  diacuBBion  on  this 
very  study,  or  art,  or  faculty,  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  qt 
it,  was  what  we  could  scarcely  venture  to  hope.  For  I,  who, 
from  my  early  youth,  have  felt  a  strong  affection  for  you 
both,  and  even  a  love  for  Ciasaus,  having  never  left  hia  com- 
pany, could  never  yet  elicit  a  word  from  him  on  the  method 
aud  art  of  speaking,  though  I  not  only  solicited  him  myselC 
but  endeavoured  to  move  him  by  the  agency  of  Drusus;  od 
which  subject  you,  Antonius,  (I  speak  but  the  truth,)  never 
failed  to  answer  my  requests  and  interrogatories,  and  hava 
very  oflen  told  me  what  you  used  to  notice  in  speaking.  And 
since  each  of  you  has  opened  a  way  to  these  subjects  of  our 
research,  and  since  Crafisua  was  tlie  first  to  commence  this 
discourse,  do  us  tbe  favour  to  acquaint  us  fully  and  exactly 
what  you  think  ahoutthe  various  kinds  of  eloquence.  If  we 
obtain  this  indulgence  from  you,  I  shall  feel  the  greatest 
obligation  to  this  school  of  yours,  Crassus,  and  to  your  Tu8- 
culan  vOla,  and  shall  prefer  your  suhurliaii  plane  of  study  to 
the  famous  Academy  and  Lyceum."  .^ — ' 

XXII.  "  Nay  rather,  Sulpicius,"  rejoined  Crassus,  "letna 
ask  Antonius,  who  is  both  capable  of  doing  what  you  desire, 
and,  as  I  hear  you  say,  bus  been  accustomed  to  do  so.  As  to 
myself,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  ever  avoided  all  such  kind 
of  discourse,  and  have  often  declined  to  comply  with  your 
requests  and  solicitationB,  as  you  just  now  observed.  This 
I  did,  not  from  pride  or  want  of  politeness,  nor  because  I 
was  unwilling  to  aid  your  just  and  commendable  aspirations, 
especially  as  I  knew  you  to  be  eminently  and  above  others 
formed  and  qualified  by  nature  to  become  a  speaker,  but,  in 
tmtb,  from  being  unaccustomed  to  such  kind  of  discusaiona, 
and  from  being  ignorant  of  those  principles  which  are  liud 
in  as  institutes  of  the  art,"  "  Then,"  said  Cotta,  "  since 
have  got  over  whaL  we  thought  the  greatest  difficulty, 
to  induce  you,  Crassus,  to  speak  at  all  upon  these  subjects, 
for  the  rest,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  let  you  go  before 
you  have  explained  all  that  we  have  to  ask."  "  I  behevB 
'  must  auswer,"  says  Crassus,  "  as  is  usually  written  in  lbs 
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formulifi  for  eiitering  on  iiiheritanoeB,'  conceriiiug  such  points 
KNOW  AND  BHALL  BE  ABLE."  '*  And  which  of  US,"  rejointd 
Cotta,  ■■  can  be  bd  presumiug'  as  to  demre  to  know  or  to  he 
able  to  do  anything  tbat  jou  do  not  know  or  cauuut  doT 
"  Well,  then,"  returned  CmFBUB,  "  on  condition  tha^t  I  maj 
■aj  that  I  cannot  do  what  I  cannot  do,  and  that  I  may  own 
that  I  do  Dot  know  what  I  do  not  know,  you  may  put  ques- 
tionfl  to  me  at  your  pleasure."  "  We  shall,  then,  first  ask  oi 
you,"  said  Sulpicius,  "  what  you  think  of  what  Antoniua  has 
advanced ;  whether  you  think  that  there  is  any  nxt  in  speak- 
ing!" "  What!"  exclaimed  Crasaus,  "do  you  put  a  trifling 
question  to  me,  as  to  some  idle  an*!  talkative,  though  perhaps 
BtudiouB  and  learned  Greek,  on  which  I  may  apeak  accord- 
ing to  my  humour  1  When  do  you  ic  agine  that  I  have  ever 
regarded  or  thought  upon  snch  matters,  or  have  not  always 
rather  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  those  men  who,  seated 
in  the  achools,  would  demand  if  any  one,  in  a  numerouB  - 
SKembly  of  persona,  wished  to  ask  any  question,  und  desire 
him  to  speak  {  This  Gorgiaa  the  Leontine  is  said  to  have 
first  done,  who  was  thought  to  undertake  and  promise  Bome- 
tliing  vast,  in  pronouncing  himself  prepared  to  Bpeak  on  all 
subjects  on  which  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  hear  him. 
But  afterwards  chose  men  made  it  a  common  practice,  and 
continue  it  to  this  day;  so  that  there  is  no  topic  of  such 
importance,  or  ho  unexpected,  or  so  now,  on  which  they  do 
not  profess  that  they  will  say  ail  that  can  be  said.  But  if  I 
had  thought  that  you,  Cotta,  or  you,  Sulpicius,  were  desirooa 
to  hear  such  mattera,  I  would  have  brought  liither  aome 
Greek  to  amuse  you  with  their  manner  of  diaputation;  for 
there  is  with  M.  Piso,^  (a youth  already  addicted  to  this  intel- 
lectual exercise,  and  one  of  superior  talents,  and  of  great  affeo- 
Uon  for  me,)  the  peripatetio  Staaeas,  a  mau  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquaiuted,  and  who,  as  I  perceive  is  agreed  amongst  the 
learned,  is  of  the  first  eminence  in  his  profession." 

'  CrtHoRiivs.  An  heir  was  allnweii  a,  certain  time  to  determine, 
ttniert,  whether  he  would  enter  upon  an  satate  bequeathed  to  him,  o( 
□ot  See  Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  12 ;  liii.  tS ;  Gaiue,  Inatit.  ii.  164  ;  Uipian, 
Fngm.  ■nil  27  J  Heioecc.  Syntagm.  iL  14,  IT, 

'  HoTCna  Puplaa  fiao  Calpumiaaua,  to  wlioro  Cicero  was  iDtrod\:ced 
bf  biB  father,  that  he  might  picfit  by  his  learning  and  experience. 
Sm  Ascod.  Fedian.  ad  Piaon.  26;  Cic.  Brut.  67;  De  ^at.  LsoB 
.7.16, 
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XXIII.  "  Why  do  you  epeak  to  me,"  aays  Sctevola,  "  of 
tliis  Staaeas,  this  peripatetic  1  You  muet  comply  with  thff 
wishes  of  these  ymiiig  gentlemen,  Crassus,  who  do  not  want 
the  common,  prcifitlesa  talk  of  any  Greek,  or  any  empty 
declamation  of  the  Bchoola,  but  desire  to  know  the  opinions 
of  a  man  in  whose  footsteps  they  long  to  tread, — one  who  is 
the  wisest  and  moat  eloquent  of  ali  men,  who  is  not  dis- 
tinguislied  by  petty  books  of  precepts,  but  ia  the  first,  both 
in  judgment  and  oratory,  in  laiuses  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, and  in  this  seat  of  empire  and  glory.  For  my  part, 
as  I  always  thought  you  a  god  in  eloquence,  so  I  have  never 
attributed  to  you  greater  prsisea  for  oratory  than  for  polite- 
ness; which  jou  ought  to  show  on  this  occasion  eapeciaJly, 
and  not  to  decline  a  discussion  on  which  two  young  men  of 
such  excellent  ability  invite  you  to  enter."  "  I  am  certainly," 
repUed  Crassus,  "  desirous  to  oblige  them,  nor  shall  I  think  it 
any  trouble  to  speak  briefiy,  as  is  my  manner,  what  I  think 
upon  any  point  of  the  subject.  And  to  their  first  questiou, 
(becftufle  I  do  not  think  it  right  for  me  to  neglect  your  admo- 
nition, Scievola,)  I  answer,  that  I  think  there  is  either  no  art  of 
speaking  at  all,  or  but  very  little ;  but  that  all  the  disputation 
about  it  amongst  the  learned  arises  from  a  difierence  of  opinion 
about  the  word.  For  if  art  is  to  be  defined  according  to  what 
Autonius  just  now  asserted,^  as  lying  in  things  thoroughly 
underatood  and  fully  knowc,  such  as  are  abstracted  from  the 
caprice  of  opinion  and  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  science, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  uo  art  at  all  in  oratory;  since  aJl 
the  species  of  our  forensic  diction  are  various,  and  suited  to 
the  common  understanding  of  the  people.  Yet  if  those  things 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  practice  ond  method  of 
speaking,  have  been  noted  and  chrooieled  by  ingenious  and 
skilful  men,  have  been  set  forth  in  words,  illustrated  in  their 
several  kinds,  and  distributed  into  parts,  (as  I  think  may 
possibly  be  done,)  1  do  not  understand  why  speaking  may  not 
be  deemed  an  art,  if  not  according  to  the  exact  definition  of 
Antonius,  at  least  according  to  common  opinion.  But  whether 
it  be  an  art,  or  merely  the  resemblance  of  an  art,  it  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  neglected;  yet  we  must  understand  that  there 
are  other  things  of  more  consequence  for  the  attainment  of 

'  Cap.  XI. 
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XXIV,  Autoniua  then  observed,  that  he  was  very  Btroiigly 
of  opinion  with  CraBsua ;  for  he  neither  adopted  such  a  defini- 
tion of  art  afi  those  preferred  who  attributed  all  t)ie  ponera  of 
eloquence  to  art,  nor  did  he  repudiate  it  entirely,  as  most  of 
the  philosophers  had  done.  "  But  I  imagine,  Craesus,"  added 
he,  "  that  you  will  gratify  these  two  youug  men,  if  you  wiJl 
epeciiy  those  particulars  which  you  think  may  be  more  con- 
ducive to  oratory  than  art  itself"  "  I  will  indeed  mention 
them,"  said  he,  "  since  I  have  engaged  to  do  bo,  but  must  beg 
you  not  to  publish  my  trifling  remarks;  though  I  will  keep 
myself  under  such  restraint  ax  not  to  seem  to  speak  like 
a  master,  or  artist,  but  like  one  of  the  number  of  private 
oitizens,  moderately  versed  in  the  practice  of  the  forum,  and 
not  altogether  ignorant;  not  to  bave  offered  anything  fem 
myself  but  to  have  accidentally  fallen  in  with  the  course  of 
your  conversation.  Indeed,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  ofBce, 
I  used,  at  the  time  of  canvassing,  to  send  away  Sctcvola  from 
me,  telling  him  I  wanted  to  be  foolish,  that  ia,  to  solicit  with 
flattery,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  to  any  purpose  unleBS  it 
be  done  foolishly ;  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  world 
in  whose  presenoe  1  should  least  like  to  play  the  fool;  and 
yet  fortune  has  appointed  him  to  be  a  witness  and  spectator 

.of  my  folly.'  For  what  is  more  foolish  than  to  speak  about 
apeaking,  when  speaking  itself  is  never  otherwise  than  foolish, 
except  it  ia  absolutely  neccasary  1"  "  Proceed,  however,  Craa- 
Biis,"  eaid  Scsevola;  "  for  I  will  take  upon  rayaelf  the  blame 
which  you  fear." 

XXV.  "  I  am,  then,  of  opinion,"  said  Crassua,  "  that  nature 
and  genius  in  the  first  place  contribute  most  aid  to  speaking ; 
and  that  to  those  writers  on  the  art,  to  whom  Antonius  just 
now  alluded,  it  was  not  skill  and  method  in  speaking,  but 
natural  talent  that  was  wanting;  for  there  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain lively  powers  in  the  mind  ^  and  understanding,  which 
may  be  acute  to  invent,  fertile  to  explain  and  aduru,  and 
itrong  and  retentive  to  remember;  and  if  any  one  imagines 
tbat  these  powers  may  be  acq^nired  by  art,  (which  is  false,  for 

>  See  Vai.  Max.  {t.  B,  i. 

*  Animi  att^  ingnnii  cflfrra  quidam  latttLt.  This  aenae  of  viotiiB,  u 
GUfnidt  observes,  ia  borrownd  from  the  Qresk  nliTtirit,  bj  which  the 
|itulDaophers  intimated  an  active  power,  aa,  without  icotioD,  all  thingi 
would  reuuuD  uuchaugod,  and  nothing  Iw  geoeratsd.  Sea  Uatth.  aA 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  63, 143, 
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it  13  vei7  well  if  they  can  be  animaiea  and  excited  fay  art; 
but  ttiey  cei'tatnij'  caauot  by  ^rt  be  iugrai'ted  or  instilled, 
sLuce  tliey  are  all  tti.*  gifts  of  tmture,)  what  will  he  say  of 
tliose  qualitiett  which  are  certainly  born  with  tlio  maa  him- 
self, Tolubility  of  tongue,  tone  of  voice,  Btrength  of  lungs, 
and  a  peculiar  conformation  and  aspect  of  the  whole  coun- 
tenance and  body  I  I  do  not  Bay,  that  art  cannot  improve  io 
these  particulars,  (fcr  am  not  ignorant  that  what  is  good 
may  be  made  better  by  education,  and  what  is  not  very 
good  may  be  in  some  degree  polished  and  ameuded;)  but 
there  are  sumo  persons  go  hesitating  in  their  speech,  so  inhar- 
monious in  their  tone  of  voice,  or  so  unwieldy  and  rude 
in  the  uir  and  movements  of  their  bodies,  that,  whatever 
power  they  poBsesa  either  from  genius  or  art,  they  can  never  I 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  aooomplished  speakers;  while 
there  are  others  so  happily  qualified  in  these  respects,  so 
eminently  adorned  with  tbe  gifts  of  nature,  that  they  seem 
nut  to  have  been  bom  like  other  men,  but  moulded  by  some 
divinity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  task  and  enterprise  for  a 
person  to  undertake  and  profess,  that  while  every  one  else  is 
silent,  he  alone  must  be  heard  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, and  in  a  lai^  assembly  of  men;  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  present  who  is  not  sharper  and  quicker  to  discover 
defects  in  the  speaker  than  merite;  and  thus  whatever  otfeuda 
the  bearer  effaces  the  recollection  of  what  is  worthy  of  praise. 
I  do  not  make  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  altogether 
deterring  young  men  from  the  study  of  oratory,  even  if  they 
be  deficient  in  some  natural  endowments.  For  who  does  not 
perceive  that  to  C.  Cssiius,  my  contemporary,  a  new  man,  the 
mere  mediocrity  in  speaking,  which  be  was  enabled  to  attain, 
was  a  great  honour  I  Who  does  not  know  that  Q.  Varius, 
your  equal  in  age,  a  clumsy,  uncouth  man,  has  obtained 
his  great  popularity  by  the  cultivation  of  such  fitculties  as 
be  has  1 

XXVI.  "  But  as  our  inquiry  regards  the  complete  oeatob, 
wo  must  imagine,  in  our  discuaaion,  an  orator  from  whom 
every  kind  of  fault  is  abstracted,  and  who  is  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  merit  For  if  the  multitude  of  suits,  if  thj 
variety  of  causes,  if  the  rabble  and  barbarism  of  the  forum 
afford  room  for  even  the  most  wretched  speakers,  we  must 
not,  for  that  reason,  take  our  eyes  fi'om  the  object  of  ow 
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inquiry.  In  those  arts,  in  which  it  is  not  iudspetisable 
ust'fuluc^  tliat  it)  sought,  but  liberal  omuaeuen:  for  tl.e 
mind,  how  nicely,  how  almost  fastidiously,  do  we  judge  I  For 
there  are  no  suits  or  cODtroveraies  which  can  fi.at,e  men, 
though  they  may  tolerate  indifferent  orators  in  the  forum, 
to  endure  also  bad  actors  upon  the  staga  The  orator  tbera- 
forc  must  take  the  most  studious  precaution  not  merely  to 
satisfy  those  whom  he  necessarily  must  satiafj,  but  to  seem 
worthy  of  admimtion  to  those  who  are  at  liberty  to  judge 
disinterestedly.  If  you  would  know  what  I  myself  think, 
I  will  express  to  you,  my  intimate  friends,  what  I  have 
hitherto  never  mentioned,  and  thought  that  I  never  should 
mectian.  To  me,  those  who  speak  best,  and  speak  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  grace,  Bpi<ear,  if  they  do  not  commence 
their  speeches  with  aomi^  tiuiidity,  and  show  some  confusiou 
in  the  exordium,  to  have  almost  lost  the  sense  of  shame, 
though  it  is  impossible  that  such  should  not  be  the  case;^ 
for  the  better  qualified  a  man  is  to  speak,  the  more  he  fears 
the  difficulties  of  speaking,  the  uncertain  success  of  a  speech, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  audience.  But  he  who  can  pro- 
duce and  deliver  nothing  worthy  of  his  subject,  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  an  orator,  nothing  worthy  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  seems  to  me,  though  be  be  ever  so  confused 
while  he  is  speaking,  to  be  downright  shameless ;  for  we  ought 
to  avoid  a  character  for  sbamelessnesa,  not  by  testifying 
sliame,  but  by  not  doing  that  which  does  not  become  ub. 
But  the  speaker  who  has  no  shame  (as  I  see  to  be  the  case 
with  many)  I  regard  as  deserving,  not  only  of  rebuke,  but  of 
persoDsl  costigation.  Indeed,  what  I  often  observe  in  you  I 
tety  frequently  experience  in  myselt  that  I  turn  pale  in  the 
mtset  of  m.y  speech,  and  feel  a.  tremor  through  my  whole 
thoughts,  oa  it  were,  and  limbs.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
I  was  on  one  occasion  so  timid  in  commencing  an  accusation, 
that  I  owed  to  Q.  Maiimus*  the  greatest  of  obligations  fot 
immediately  dismissing  tlie  assembly,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me 
absolutely  disheartened  and  incapacitiited  through  fear." 
Here  they  all  signified  assent,  looked  significautly  at  one 

'  Tamttti  id  aecidert  nan  polal,  "  Quamvis  id  fieri  non  poeait,  u': 
q<i)  optimb  dicit,  ia  eiordio  noa  perturbetur."    Froutt 

*  He  Beemn  to  be  Quintiu  F^biua  Maiimua  EbnmuB,  who  wu  consul 
A.tJ.C.  63S,  and  who,  it  in  probable,  preuded  u  pnetor  on  tb«  oosauui 
■>(  which  Craasua  apeais.     ElUadt, 
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another,  and  began  to  talk  toipther;  for  ther 
derful  modesty  in  CraBSUB,  which  however  was  not  only  Ml* 
disadvantege  to  his  oraturj,  but  even  an  assistance  to  it,  by 
giving  it  the  recommendation  of  probity. 

XXVII.  AntoniuB  soon  after  said,  "  I  have  ofen  obaerved, 
as  you  mention,  Crassus,  that  both  you  and  other  most 
Bcoomplished  orators,  although  in  ray  opinion  none  was  ever 
equal  to  you,  have  felt  some  agitation  in  entering  upon  their 
speeches.  When  I  inquired  into  the  reason  of  this,  and 
considered  why  a  speaker,  the  more  ability  he  poeBeseed,  felt 
the  greater  fear  in  speaking,  I  found  that  there  were  two 
causes  of  such  timidity :  one,  that  those  whom  experience 
and  nature  had  formed  for  speaking,  well  knew  Uiat  the 
event  of  a  speech  did  not  always  satisfy  expectation 
even  in  the  greatest  orators;  and  thus,  as  often  as  they 
spoke,  they  feared,  not  without  reasoa,  that  what  Hometimes 
happened  might  happen  then ;  the  other  (of  which  I  am 
often  in  the  habit  of  com  plaining)  is,  that  men,  tried  and 
approved  in  other  arts,  if  they  ever  do  anything  with  less 
BUccesB  than  usual,  are  thought  either  to  have  wanted  in- 
clination for  it,  or  to  have  failed  in  performing  what  they 
knew  how  to  perform  from  ill  health.  '  Koscius,'  they  say, 
'would  not  act  to-day,'  or,  'he  was  indisposed.'  But  if  anj 
deficiency  is  seen  in  the  orator,  it  is  thought  to  proceed  from 
want  of  sense ;  and  want  of  sense  admits  of  no  excuse,  because 
nobody  is  supposed  to  have  wanted  sense  because  he  '  was  in- 
disposed,' or  because  '  such  was  his  inclination.'  Thus  ve 
undergo  a  severer  judgment  in  oratory,  and  judgment  ii 
pronounced  upon  us  as  often  as  we  speak ;  if  an  alitor  is 
once  mistaken  in  an  attitude,  he  is  not  immediately  con- 
sidered to  be  ignorant  of  attitude  in  general;  but  if  any 
fault  is  found  in  a  speaker,  tliere  prevails  for  ever,  or  at  least 
for  a  very  long  time,  a  notion  of  his  stupidity. 

XXVIII.  "But  in  what  you  observed,  as  to  there  being' 
many  tilings  in  which,  unless  the  orator  has  a  ftili  supply  ot 
them  from  nature,  lie  cannot  be  ranch  assisted  by  a  maflter 
I  agree  with  you  entirely;  and,  in  regard  to  that  point,  I 
have  always  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of  that  emi- 
nent teacher,  Apolloniua  of  Alabanda,'  who,  though  be  taught 

'  A  town  of  Caria.     Tha  ApoUon 
ApoUoniuB  Molo,  a  PBtive  of  RLodoe. 
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for  pay,  would  uoteafferauch  as  he  judged  could  never  jeooma 
orators,  to  loee  their  labour  wit!h  him ;  nnd  be  Bant  them 
sway  with  exhortatione  and  encouragements  to  each  of 
them  to  pursue  that  peculiar  art  for  which  he  thought  him 
naturally  qualified.  To  the  acquirement  of  other  arts  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  person  to  resemble  a  man,  and  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  in  hie  mind,  and  retain  in  his  memory,  what  is 
instilled,  or,  if  he  is  very  dull,  inculcated  into  him ;  no  volu- 
bility of  tongue  is  requisite,  uo  quickness  of  utterance;  none 
of  those  things  which  we  cannot  form  for  nurselveB,  aspeot, 
countenance,  look,  voice.  E!jUa_anorator,  the  ni-.iitmmwi  nf 
tbe  logicians,  the  wjyloji  of  the  philosophers,  the  limguage 
almost  of  poetry,  the  memary  of  lawyera,  the  voice  of  tra- 
gedians, the  gesture  almost  of  the  best  actors,  is  required. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  rarely  found  among  mankind  than 
a  Qonsummate  orator;  for  qualifications  which  profeasoi-s  of 
other  arta  are  oommended  fur  acquiring  in  a  moderate  degree, 
each  in  his  respective  ])ursuit,  will  not  be  praised  in  the 
orator,  unless  they  are  all  combined  in  iiim  in  tlia  highest 
possible  excellence." 

"Yet  observe,"  said  Crassua,  "how  much  more  diligence 
is  used  in  one  of  the  light  and  triviaJ  ails  than  in  this,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  I  often 
hear  Roscius  say,  that '  he  could  never  yet  find  a  scholar  that 
ho  waa  thoroughly  satisfied  with;  not  that  some  of  them 
were  not  worthy  of  approbation,  but  because,  if  they  had 
any  foult,  he  himself  could  not  endure  it.'  Nothing  indeed 
is  80  much  noticed,  or  makes  an  impression  of  such  lasting 
continuance  on  the  memory,  as  that  in  which  you  give  any 
'  sort  of  offence.  To  judge  therefore  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  orator  by  comparison  with  this  stEige- player,  do  you 
not  observe  how  everything  is  done  by  him  uuoiceptionably ; 
sverything  with  tbe  utmost  grace  ;  everything  in  such  a  way 
IS  is  becoming,  and  as  moves  and  delights  alii  He  baa 
accordingly  long  attained  such  distinction,  that  in  whatever 
pursuit  a  man  excels,  he  is  called  a  Boscias  in  his  art  For 
my  own  part,  while  I  desire  this  finish  and  perfection  in  an 
orator,  of  which  I  fall  so  far  short  myself,  I  act  audaciously ; 
for  I  wish  indulgence  to  he  granted  to  myself,  while  1  grant 
)  none  to  others ;  for  I  think  that  he  who  has  not  abilities, 
I  who   b  faulty  in   action,  who,   in  short,  wants  a  graceful 
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manner,  should  be  eeut  off,  a 
which  he  has  a  capacity." 

XXIX.  "  Would  you  then,"  said  Sulpicius,  "  desire  me,  or 
our  friend  Cotta,  to  learn  the  civil  Uw,  or  the  military  art!' 
for  who  can  ever  possibly  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  yours, 
that  high  excellence  in  every  accomplishment  I"  "It  waa," 
replied  Crossus,  "  because  I  knew  tbat  there  was  in  botli  of 
yoa  escelleat  and  noble  taienta  for  oratory,  that  I  have 
eKpressed  myaeif  fully  oa  these  matters;  nor  have  I  adapted 
my  remarks  more  to  deter  those  who  had  not  abilities,  than 
to  encourage  you  who  had;  and  though  1  perceive  in  you 
both  consummate  capacity  and  industry,  yet  I  may  say  diat 
the  advantage  of  personal  appearance,  on  which  1  have 
perhaps  eaid  more  than  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  say,  are  iu 
you,  Sulpicius,  even  godlike.  For  any  person  better  qualifiea 
for  this  profession  by  gracefulossa  of  motion,  by  his  very 
carriage  and  figure,  or  by  the  fulness  and  sweetness  of  hia 
voice,  I  think  that  I  have  never  heard  speak ;  endowments 
which  those,  to  whom  they  are  granted  by  nature  in  an 
inferior  degree,  may  yet  succeed  in  managing,  in  such 
measure  as  they  possess  them,  with  judgment  and  skill,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  unbeeoming;  for  that  is  what 
is  chiefly  to  be  avoided,  and  concerning  which  it  is  moHt  dif- 
ficult to  give  any  rules  for  inatruotioo,  not  only  for  me,  who 
talk  of  these  matters  like  a  private  citizen,  but  even  for 
RoBcius  himself,  whom  T  often  hear  say,  '  that  the  most 
essentiiil  part  of  art  is  to  be  becoming'  which  yet  is  the  only 
thing  that  cannot  be  taught  by  art.  But,  if  it  is  agreeable, 
let  us  change  the  subject  of  couversation,  and  talk  like  our- 
selves a  little,  not  like  rhetoricians." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Cotta,  "  for  we  must  now  iotreat  yoa 
(since  you  retain  us  in  this  study,  and  do  not  dismi«ii  us  to 
any  other  pursuit)  to  tell  us  something  of  your  own  abilitiea, 
whatever  they  are,  in  speaking;  for  we  are  not  inordinately 
ambitious;  we  are  satisfied  with  that  mediocrity  of  eloquenoe 
af  yours;  and  what  we  inquire  of  you  is  (that  we  may  not 
attain  more  than  that  humble  degree  of  oratory  at  which  you  ' 
have  arrived)*  what  you  think,  since  you  say  that  the  eudow- 

'  The  young  Roman  noblea  ■ware  acDuatomed  to  puraue  one  of  ttui* 
itiidios,  juriBpnidencB,  eloqueuce, 
'  Cottn  speaks  ironically. 
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nieuls  to  be  derived  from  nature  are  not  very  deficient  in  us, 
Ke  ouglit  to  endeavour  to  acquire  in  ndditioo," 

XXX.  CrassuB,  suiling,  replied,  "  What  do  you  think  ia 
wanting  to  you,  Cotta,  but  a  pctsBionate  iucliaatiou,  and  a 
Bort  of  ardour  like  that  of  love,  without  which  no  man  will 

Q  anything  great  ia  life,  and  eBpecialiy  such  dis- 
tinction as  you  desire!  Yet  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  any 
souregement  to  this  pursuit;  iudeed,  as  you  press  rather 
hard  even  upon  me,  I  consider  that  you  hnrn  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily fervent  affectioD  for  it.  But  1  am  aware  that 
a  desire  to  reach  any  point  avails  nothing,  unless  you  know 
what  will  lead  and  bring  you  to  the  mark  at  which  you  aim. 
Since  therefore  you  lay  but  a  light  burden  upon  me,  and  do 
not  question  me  about  the  whole  art  of  the  orator,  but  about 
a  ability,  little  aa  it  is,  1  will  set  before  you  a  course, 
i'  not  very  obscure,  or  very  difficult,  or  grand,  or  imposing,  the 
cuurse  of  my  own  practice,  which  I  was  accustomed  to  pursue 
■when  I  hod  opportunity,  in  my  youth,  to  apply  to  such 
studies." 

"0  day  much  wished  for  by  us,  Cotta!"  esclaimed  Sul- 
pioiua  ;  "  for  what  I  could  never  obtain,  either  by  entreaty,  or 
stratagem,  or  scrutiny,  (so  that  1  was  unable,  not  only  to  see 
what  Crassus  did,  with  a  view  to  meditation  or  compositioii, 
Q  to  gain  a  uotiou  of  it  frnm  his  secretary  and  reader, 
SipbiluB,)  I  hope  we  have  now  secured,  and  that  we  shall 
]esni  from  himself  ail  that  we  have  long  desired  to  know." 

XXXI.  "I  couceive,  however,"  proceeded  Crasaus,  "that 
when  you  have  heard  me,  you  will  not  so  much  admire 
what  I  have  said,  ae  think  that,  when  you  desired  to  hear, 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  your  desire;  for  I  shall  say 
uothiBgabstruso,  nothing  to  answer  your  expectation,  uothiag' 
^ther  previously  unheard  by  you,  or  new  to  any  one.  In  the  ' 
first  place,  I  will  not  deny  that,  as  becomes  a  man  well  born 
Uid  liberally  educated,  I  learned  those  trite  and  common 
preoepte  of  teachers  in  general;  first,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  an  orator  to  speak  in  a  manner  adapted  to  persuade;  i.ext, 
that  every  speech  is  either  upon  a  question  concerning  a 
matter  in  genoral,  without  Bpeoificatien  of  persons  or  times,  or 

.  eoocamiug  a  matter  referring  to  certain  persons  and  times. 
■  Cut  tliat,  in  either  case,  whatever  fulls  under  controversy, 
the  question   with  regard  to  it  is  usually,  whether  such  a 
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tiling  has  been  done,  or,  if  it  has  been  done,  of  what  nature 
it  ia,  or  by  what  name  it  Bhould  be  called;  or,  ae  some  ndd, 
whether  it  seems  to  have  been  done  rightly  or  not.  That 
controTeraiBB  arise  also  oi:.  the  interpretation  of  writing,  in 
which  anything  has  been  expressed  ambiguously,  or  oonCra- 
dictorily,  or  so  that  what  ia  written  ia  at  variance  with  the 
writer's  evident  intention;  and  that  there  are  certain  lines  of 
argument  adapted  to  all  these  cnaes.  But  that  of  such  suh- 
jecta  aa  are  distincC  from  general  questions,  part  come  under 
the  head  of  judicial  proceedings,  part  under  that  of  delibe- 
rations; and  that  there  is  a  third  kind  which  is  employed  in 
praising  or  censuring  particular  persoua.  That  there  are 
alao  certain  common  places  on  which  we  may  insist  iu  judicial 
proceedings,  in  which  equity  is  the  object;  others,  which  we 
may  adopt  in  deliberations,  atl  which  are  to  be  directed  to 
the  advantage  of  those  to  whom  we  give  counsel;  others  in 
panegyric,  in  which  all  must  be  referred  to  the  dignity  of  the 
persons  commended.  That  since  all  the  buainesa  and  art  of 
I  orator  is  divided  into  five  parte,^  he  ought  first  to 


out  what  he  should  aay;  ueit,  to  dispose  and  arrange 
matter,  not  only  in  a  certain  order,  but  with  a  sort  of  poi 
and  judgment;  then  to  clothe  and  deck  his  thoughts  with 
language;  then  to  secure  them  in  his  memory;  and  lastly, 
to  deliver  them  with  dignity  and  grace,  1  had  learned  and 
understood  also,  that  before  we  enter  upon  the  main  subject, 
the  minds  of  the  audience  should  be  conciliated  by  an  enor- 
dium;  next,  that  the  case  should  be  clearly  stated;  then, 
that  the  point  in  controversy  should  be  established;  then, 
that  what  we  maintain  should  be  supported  by  proof,  and 
that  whatever  was  said  on  the  other  side  should  he  refuted; 
and  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  our  speech,  whatever  was  in  our 
*  favour  should  be  amplified  and  enforced,  and  whatever  made 
for  our  adversaries  should  be  weakened  and  invalidated. 

XXXII.  "  1  had  heai'd  also  what  is  taught  about  the 
costume  of  a  speech ;  in  regard  to  which  it  is  first  directed 
that  we  should  speak  correctly  and  in  pure  Latin ;  next, 
intelligibly  and  with  perspicuity ;  then  giiicefully ;  then 
snitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  as  it  wore  beoom- 
ingly ;   and  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with    the  ridei 

'  Invention,  disposition,  ambelliBlimeat,  [DeDi:)ry,  and  deliverj.    Sm 
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relating  to  oveiy  particular.  Moreover,  I  lind  seen  art  applied 
to  those  th  jigB  wbioli  ai-e  properly  endowments  of  nature ; 
for  I  had  gone  over  some  precepta  concerning  action,  and 
«ome  concerning  artificial  memory,  which  were  abort  indeed, 
but  requiring  mnch  eierciae;  niatters  on  which  almost  all 
the  learning  of  those  artificial  orators  is  employed ;  and  if  J 
^ould  Bay  that  it  is  of  no  assistance,  I  should  say  what  is  dc 
true;  for  it  conveys  some  hints  to  admonish  the  orator,  aa 
it  were,  to  what  )ie  should  refer  each  part  of  hia  speech, 
and  to  what  points  he  may  direct  his  view,  so  as  not  to 
wander  from  the  object  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself. 
But  I  consider  that  with  retard  to  all  precepta  the  case  is 
this,  not  that  orators  by  adhering  to  them  have  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  eloqueuce;  but  that  certain  persons  have  noticed 
what  men  of  eloquence  practised  of  their  own  accord,  and 
formed  rules  accordingly;'  so  that  eloquence  has  not  sprung 
from  art,  but  art  from  eloquence ;  not  that,  aa  I  said  before, 
I  entirely  reject  art,  for  it  is,  though  not  essentially  necessary't 
to  oratory,  yet  proper  for  a  man  of  liberal  education  to  leara./ 
-And  by  you,  my  young  friends,  some  preliminary  exercise 
must  be  uudei^one;  though  indeed  you  are  already  on  the 
noorso;  but  those^  who  are  to  enter  upon  a  race,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  what  is  to  bo  done  in  the  forum,  as 
their  field  of  battle,  may  alike  previously  !eam,  and  try  their 
powers,  by  practising  in  sport."  "That  sort  of  exercise," 
said  Sulpicins,  "  is  just  what  'we  wanted  to  understand ;  but 
we  desire  to  hear  mure  at  large  what  you  have  briefly  and 
curaorily  delivered  concerning  sjrt;  though  such  matters  are 
not  strange  even  to  us.  Of  that  subject,  however,  we  shall 
inquire  hereafter;  at  present  we  wish  to  know  your  sen- 
timents  on  exeroiae," 

XXXIII.  "I  like  that  method,"  replied  Crassus,  "which 
you  ore  accustomed  to  practise,  namely,  to  lay  down  a  case 
nmilar  to  those  which  are  brought  on  iu  the  forum,  and  to 

'  Atqn£idmaa.  MoHt  critics  hava  Bnppoaed  tliBBQ  worda  in  BOmo 
my  &u]ty.  Gesaer  conjectured,  n^^uc  diffestiJIM;  I^unbiDufl,  atipit  tit 
BTton  ndegisK  ;  ErnaBli,  ad  arlaaifue  I'cdegiste.  EUendt  BuppoaeB  that 
id  tjfiae  may  mean  li,  rei  operam  didisie. 

'  8ed  iil,  9111  ingndivntur.  Orellioa  and  Ellacdt  retain  thU  reading, 
tboDgh  Emeati  had  long  before  observed  that  there  is  no  verb  ou  wMe) 
■i*  0(ui  be  considered  aa  dependent,  and.  that  we  must  read  ii  or  Ai  B) 
B  nominative  to  the  tallowing  patsvnt. 
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speak  upon  it,  ns  nearly  aa  possihlOj  as  if  it  were  a  real  case.' 
But  in  each  eSbrts  the  generality  of  etudenta  exercise  only 
their  voice  (and  not  even  that  ekiifnllj),  and  try  theii 
strength  of  lungs,  and  volubility  of  tongne,  and  pleaee  them- 
solves  with  a  torrent  of  their  own  words;  in  which  exerdse 
what  they  have  heard  deoeivea  them,  that  men  by  tpeaking 
lucaeed  in  beeoming  tpeakers.  For  it  is  truly  said  also,  ^at 
nfnht/^eaking,  badly  make  sure  of  beeoming  bad  ^>eaket% 
In  those  esercisea,  therefore,  although  it  be  usefuTeVen-fre- 
quently  to  speak  on  the  Buddeu,  yet  it  is  mere  advantageooe, 
after  taking  time  to  consider,  to  speak  with  greater  prepara- 
tion and  accuracy.  But  the  chief  point  of  all  is  th:it  which 
(to  say  the  truth)  we  hardly  ever  practise  (for  it  requires  great 
labour,  which  most  of  us  avoid) ;  I  mean,  to  write  aa  much  as 

possible,  WritJTCt/  is  said  to  ViP  the  ^ff  /^.itd  m/uf  rn-rUHd 
ig^odelter  and  teacherj^jj^tory ;  and  not  without  reason ;  lor 
ifwhat  is  "meditated  and  considered  easily  surpasses  sudden 
and  extemporary  speech,  a  constant  and  diligent  habit  of 
writing  will  surely  be  of  more  effect  than  meditation  and 
consideration  itself;  ainue  all  the  arguments  relating  to  the 
subject  on  which  we  write,  whether  they  are  suggested  bj 
art,  or  by  a  certain  power  of  genius  and  understanding,  will 
present  themselves,  and  occur  to  us,  while  we  examine  and 
contemplate  it  in  the  full  light  of  our  intellect;  and  all  the 
thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  most  expressive  of  their 
kind,  must  of  necessity  come  under  and  submit  to  the  keeo- 
ness  of  our  judgment  while  writing;  and  a  fair  arrangement 
and ,  coUocation  of  the  words  is  ejected  by  writing,  in  a 
certain  rhythm  and  measure,  not  poetical,  but  oratoricsal 
Such  are  the  qualities  which  bring  applause  and  admiration  to 
good  orators;  nor  will  any  man  ever  attain  them,  unless  afl*r 
long  and  great  practice  in  writing,  however  resolutely  he  may 
have  exercised  himself  in  extemporary  speeches;  and  hewbo 
comes  to  speak  after  practice  in  writing  brings  this  advaatage 
with  him,  that  though  be  speak  at  the  call  of  the  moment, 
yet  what  be  says  will  bear  a  resemblance  to  something  written; 
and  if  ever,  when  he  com^  to  si«ak,  he  brings  anything  wifi 
him  in  writing,  the  rest  of  his  speech,  when  he  departs  f 
what  is  written,  will  flow  on  in  a  similar  stmn.     As,  ? 


'  Qu&mm 
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R  boat  has  once  beea  impelled  forward,  ttougSi  ilie  rowera 
■uspend  their  eSbrts.  the  vessel  herself  still  keeps  her  raotiou 
Bud  course  during  the  intermiBsioii  of  the  impulse  and  force 
of  the  oars;  so,  in  a  continued  stream  of  oratory,  when 
(rrittea  matter  fails,  the  rest  of  the  speech  maintains  a  similar 
low,  being  impelled  by  the  resemblanoe  and  force  acquired 
^ni  what  was  written. 
XXXIV".  "  But  ia  my  daily  exercieca  I  used,  when  a  youth, 
adopt  chiefly  that  method  which  I  know  that  Caiua  Carbo, 
my  advMsary,'  generally  pmctiacd;  which  was,  that,  having 
lelected  some  neryoua  piece  of  poetry,  or  read  over  such 
I  portion  of  a  speech  aa  I  could  retain  in  my  memory,  I  used 
to  decltum  upon  what  I  had  been  reading  in  other  words, 
iboBen  with  all  the  judgment  that  3  posseased.  But  at  length 
i  perceived  that  in  that  method  there  was  this  inconvenience, 
hat  Eunius,  if  I  exercised  myself  on  hia  verses,  or  Gracchus, 
f  I  laid  one  of  his  orations  before  me,  had  forestalled  such 
tords  as  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  such 
IS  were  the  most  elegant  and  altogether  the  best ;  so  that,  if 
[  used  the  same  words,  it  profited  nothing  j  if  others,  it  was 
Tea  prejudicial  to  mo,  as  I  habituated  myself  to  use  such 
I  were  less  eligible.  Afterwards  I  thought  proper,  and 
pntinued  the  practice  at  a  rather  more  advanced  i^e,^  to 
ranslate  the  orations  of  the  best  Greek  oratoi-s;'  by  fixing 
^pon  which  I  gained  this  advantage,  that  while  I  rendered 
Bto  Latin  what  I  had  read  in  G-reok,  I  not  only  used  the 
lest  words,  and  yet  auch  as  were  of  common  occurrence,  but 
ilso  formed  some  words  by  imitation,  which  would  be  new  to 
or  oouiitryraen,  taking  care,  however,  tliat  they  were  unob- 
Bctionable. 
"  A«  to  the  esertiou  and  esercise  of  the  voice,  of  the  breath, 
[  the  whole  body,  and  of  the  tongue  itself,  they  do  not  bo 
luch  require  art  as  labour ;  but  in  those  matters  we  ought  to 
t  particularly  careful  whom  we  imitate  and  whom  we  would 
isb  to  resemble.  Not  only  orators  are  to  be  observed  by 
L  but  even  actors,  lest  by  vicious  habita  we  contract  any 
wkwardness  or  ungracefulness.t    The  memory  is  also  to  be 

Ssec  I. 

Adalaceiu.    Whan  lie  imitated  the  pmaUce  of  Carbo,  he  wra,  kj 
B,  adoiaceslnlui. 
A  praoUcB  rBcommended  by  Quintilion,  i.  5, 
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eierciHed,  by  learning  accuratelj  by  heart 
writings,  and  those  of  others,  aa  we  can. 
memory,  too,  I  fthall  not  oliject  if  you  aocustnm  joureelf 
adopt  that  plan  of  referring  to  places  and  figures  which  is 
taught  in  treatises  on  the  art.'  Your  language  must  then  be 
brought  forth  from  this  domestic  and  retired  exercise,  into 
the  midst  of  the  field,  into  the  dust  and  clamour,  into  tlia 
camp  and  military  array  of  the  forum;  jou  must  acquire 
practice  ia  everytbing;  you  must  try  the  strength  of  yonr 
understanding;  and  your  retired  lucubrations  must  be  ei' 
posed  to  the  light  of  reality.  The  poets  must  also  be  studii  " 
as  aoquaiutaoce  must  be  formed  with  history;  the  wril 
and  teachers  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  must  be  n 
and  turned  over,  and  must,  for  the  sake  of  eieroise,  be  praii  ._ 
interpreted,  corrected,  censured,  refuted;  you  mtist  disputi 
on  both  sides  of  every  question;  and  whatever  may  seran 
maintainable  on  any  point,  must  be  brought  forward  and 
illustrated.  The  civil  law  must  be  thoi^oughly  studied;  laws 
in  general  must  be  understood ;  all  antiquity  must  be  known; 
the  usages  of  the  senate,  the  nature  of  our  government,  the 
rights  of  our  allies,  our  treaties  and  conyentionf,  and.  what- 
ever concerns  the  interests  of  the  state,  must  be  learned. 
A  certain  intellectual  grace  must  also  he  estraeted  from  eveiy 
kind  of  refinement,  with  which,  as  with  salt,  every  omtiou 
must  be  seasoned.  I  have  poured  forth  to  you  ail  I  had  to 
say,  and  perhaps  any  citizen  whom  you  had  laid  hold  of  ia 
any  company  whatever,  would  have  replied  to  your  inquirin 
on  these  subjects  equally  well." 

XXXV.  When  Crassua  had  uttered  these  words  a  eileiKia 
ensued.  But  though  enough  seemed  to  have  been  said  in  tba 
opinion  of  the  company  pri'seut,  in  reference  to  what  had 
been  proposed,  yet  ttiey  thought  that  he  had  concluded  his 
speech  more  abruptly  than  they  could  have  wished.  Scsevola 
then  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  Cottal  why  are  you  silent? 
Dues  nothing  more  occur  to  you  which  you  would  wish  to 
aak  Crasaus)"  "  Nay,"  rejoined  he,  "  that  is  the  Tory  thing 
of  which  I  am  thinking;  for  the  rapidity  of  his  words  waa 
such,  and  his  oration  was  winged  with  such  speed,  that 
though  I  perceived  its  force  and  energy  I  could  scarcely  sea 

'  This  is  BufBcieatly  explaiii'eil  in  book  il.  c  ST.    Sea  tlao  Qiinfc 
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its  track  and  course;  and,  as  if  I  had  come  into  some  rich 
and  well-furnished  house,  where  the  furniture^  was  not  un- 
packed, nor  the  plate  set  out,  nor  the  pictures  and  statue» 
placed  in  view,  but  a  multitude  of  all  these  magnificent 
things  laid  up  and  heaped  together;  so  just  now,  in  the 
speech  of  Crassus,  I  saw  his  opulence  and  the  riches  of  hia 
genius,  through  veils  and  curtains  as  it  were;  but  when  I 
desired  to  take  a  nearer  view,,  there  was  scarcely  opportunity 
for  taking  a  glance  at  them ;  I  can  therefore  neither  say  that 
I  am:  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  possesses,  nor  that  I  have 
plainly  ascertained  and  beheld  it"  "  Then,"  said  Sceevola, 
''  why  do  you  not  act  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  do,  if 
you  had  really  come  into  a  house  or  villa  full  of  rich  fur- 
niture? If  everything  was  put  by  as  you  describe,  and  you 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
the  master  to  order  it  to  be  brought  out,  especially  if  he  was 
your  friend ;  in  like  manner  you  will  now  surely  ask  Crassus 
to  bring  forth  into  the  light  that  profusion  of  splendid  objects 
which  are  his  property,  (and  of  which,  piled  together  in  one 
place,  we  have  caught  a  glimpse,  as  it  were  through  a  lattice,^ 
as  we  passed  by,)  and  set  everytiiing  in  its  proper  situation." 
"  I  rather  ask  you,  ScBBVola,"  says  Cotta,  "to  do  that  for  me; 
(for  modesty  forbids  Sulpicius  and  myself  to  ask  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  mankind,  who  has  ever  held  in  contempt 
this  kind  of  disputation,  such  things  as  he  perhaps  regards 
only  as  rudiments  for  children ;)  but  do  you  oblige  us  in  this, 
Scaevola,  and  prevail  on  Crassus  to  unfold  and  enlarge  upon 
those  matters  which  he  has  crowded  together,  and  crammed 
into  so  small  a  space  in  his  speech."  "  Indeed,"  said  Scsevola, 
''I  desired  that  before,  more  upon  your  account  than  my 
own ;  nor  did  I  feel  so  much  longing  for  this  discussion  from 
Crassus,  as  I  experience  pleasure  from  his  orations  in  pleading. 
But  now,  Crassus,  I  ask  you  also  on  my  own  account,  that  since 
we  have  so  much  more  leisure  than  has  been  allowed  us  for 
long  time,  you  would  not  think  it  troublesome  to  complete 
the  edifice  which  you  have  conmienced;   for  I  see  a  finer 

'  Veate,  Under  thia  word  is  included  tapestry,  coyerings  of  couches, 
ind  other  things  of  that  sort. 

*  An  illustration,  says  Proust,  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  trader^ 
who  allow  goods,  on  which  they  set  a  hich  value,  to  be  seen  only  tfuxrugh 
Attlce-worL 


Bud  better  plan  of  the  wLole  work  thau  i  could  have  i: 
giued,  and  one  of  wLicli  I  strongly  approve." 

XXXVI.  "  I  cannot  suffieieutly  wonder,"  saya  CmsBta,"^ 
"that  even  jon,  Scravolo,  should  require  of  me  that  which 
I  do  not  uaderatand  hke  those  wiio  teach  it,  and  which  is  of 
BUch  a  nature,  that  if  I  understood  it  ever  bo  well,  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  your  wiadom  and  attention."  "  Say  yon 
KoJ"  j*ej)lied  Scievola.  "If  you  think  it  scarcely  worthy  of 
my  age  to  listen  to  thoae  ordinary  precepts,  commoDly  knoirn 
everywhere,  can  we  possibly  neglect  those  other  matters  which 
you  said  must  be  known  by  the  orator,  respecting  tbo  dispo- 
eitions  and  manners  of  mcuikiud,  the  means  by  which  the 
minds  of  meu  are  excited  or  calmed,  history,  antiquity,  the 
administration  of  the  republic,  and  finally  of  our  owu  civil 
law  itself  1  For  I  knew  tliat  all  this  aoience,  tbia  abundance 
of  knowledge,  was  within  the  compass  of  your  uudersCanding 
but  had  never  seen  sucli  rich  furuiture  among  the  equipmenla 
of  tbe  oi-ator," 

"  Can  you  then,"  eays  CrasBus,  "{to  omit  other  things  in- 
numerable and  without  limit,  and  come  to  your  study,  the 
civil  law,)  can  you  account  them  orators,  for  whom  Scaevola,' 
though  in  haste  to  go  to  the  Campus  Uartius,  waited  several 
hours,  sometimes  laughing  and  sometimes  angry,  while  Hyp- 
liEeus,  in  the  loudest  voice,  and  with  a  multitude  of  words,  was 
trying  to  obtain  of  Marcus  Crassus,  the  pr»tor,  that  the  party 
whom  he  defended  might  he  allowed  to  lose  his  suit;  and 
Cueius  Octavius,  a  man  of  eo'ssular  dignity,  iuaspeech  of  equal 
length,  refused  to  consent  that  his  adversary  sliould  lose  his 
cause,  and  that  the  party  for  whom  he  was  speaking  should 
be  released  from  the  ignominious  charge  of  having  been  un- 
I'iiitbfu)  in  his  guardianship,  and  from  all  trouble,  through 
the  folly  of  his  antagonist  f^     "  I  should  have  thought  sudi 

'  Not  Quinlus  Soaivola  the  augur,  the  futhei^in-Uw  of  C 
whoBe  presence  Craftius  in  speakiog,  but  soother  QuiutUB  ScK 
-waBBD  eniinenb  Uwyer,  and  hold  the  office  of  poottfez;  but  at 
to  which  Cr&ssus  aOudes  he  waa  tribune  of  the  people,  B.C.  106 

'  The  cause  was  ea  ItillunB  : — Ab  SeievoU  the  pontiff  wu 
the  field  of  Mam,  to  tbe  eleotiuu  of  ooiuuls,  he  paewd,  ii 
throu);h  tbe  forum,  where  hs  found  two  orators  in  much  litigation 
blundering  grieToualj  through  ignorance  of  the  civil  law.   One  of  fli 
WAS  HfpsEeua,  the  other  Cueiue  Ootaviiu,  who  had  heea  oonsul.  B.C  '' 
UjpaKiiB  was  accusing  aume  goardian  of  mal-admlnistration  o 
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f^men, "replied  Scffivola,  "(fori  remember  Mucius'  told  me  the 
u  Btory,)  not  only  unworthy  of  the  name  of  onitore,  but  un- 
r worthy  even  to  appear  to  plead  in  tbe  forum."  "yet," 
[  rejoined  CraBsus,  "tioBB  advocates  neither  wanted  eloquence, 
I'  nor  method,  nor  abundance  of  words,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
i  (nvil  law:  for  in  this  case  one,  in  bringing  his  suit,  sought  to 
:  recover  ccore  damages  than  tbe  law  of  the  Twelve  ^bles 
'  allowed,  and,  if  he  had  gained  those  damages,  would  have 
'  lost  his  cause;  the  other  thought  it  unjust  that  he  himself 
[<  riiould  be  proceeded  against  for  more  than  was  allowed  in 
that  aort  of  action,  and  did  not  understand  that  bis  adversary, 
if  he  proceeded  in  that  manner,  would  lose  his  suit. 

XXXVII.  "Within  these  few  days,^  while  we  were  sitting 

■  fcrtimea  of  hia  ward.  This  sort  of  cause  was  caHed  judicium  iulelcc 
Oetk^iu  defended  the  guardian.  The  Judge  of  this  controrersf  v/ta 
MarcuB  Crauui,  then  oitj  prsetor,  B.C.  ll>5.  Ue  that  was  cDndemned  on 
RQch  a  trial,  was  decreed  to  pay  damages  to  his  ward  ia  the  amount  of 
what  hia  afiUre  bad  Bufferad  through  his  means,  and,  in  addition,  by 
Ihokw  of  the  Twalve  Tables,  was  to  pay  aomething  by  way  of  fine.  But 
If  the  ward,  or  hie  advocate,  sought  to  reEovar  more  from  the  defendant 
than  was  due,  he  lost  hia  cause.  HypsEos  proceedsd  in  tbia  maDuer, 
■nd  therefore  onght  to  have  been  noDsuited.  Octavius,  ui  unsMlful 
defender  of  hia  client,  should  have  rejoiced  at  this,  for  if  he  had  made 
the  objection  and  proved  it,  he  would  huve  obtained  hia  cause;  but 
Im  rsfuaed  to  permit  HypeieuB  to  proceed  for  more  than  was  due, 
'  though  auch  proceeding  would,  by  the  law,  have  been  fital  to  hie  suit. 
'  Froitit. 

'  QuintuB  MueiuB  SotBvola,  mentioned  in  the  last  note  but  one. 

*  The  cauae  was  this.     One  man  owed  another  a  sum  of  money,  to 

be  paid,  for  inBtanca,  in  the  beginning  of  January ;  the  plaintiff  would 

Bet  wait  till  that  time,  but  broi^ht  his  action  in  December;  the  igno- 

lawyer  who  was  for  the  defendant,  instead  of  contefiting  with  ths 

.aiS  tbia  point,  that  he  demanded  hie  money  before  it  was  due, 

iob  if  he  Imd  proved,  the  pluntiff  would  have  lost  his  cause,)  only 

Ryed  the  beneSt  of  the  exception,  which  forbade  an  action  to  lie 
ught  for  money  before  the  day  of  payment,  and  bo  only  pat  off  the 
ise  for  tha^time.  This  be  did  not  perceive  to  be  a  clauee  inserted 
tha  advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  that  "he  might  know  when  to  bring 
suit.     Thus  the  plaintiff  when  the  money  became  due.  was  at 

aty  to  bring  a  new  action,  as  if  tbia  matter  had  never  come  to  tris], 

irbich  action  he  could  never  have  brougLt,  if  the  first  had  been  defer- 
the  other  poinl^  namely,  its  having  been  brought  before  tbe 
bS  due :  for  then  the  defendant  might  have  pleaded  a  former 
^  ,  and  precluded  tha  plaintiff  irom  his  eecond  action.     See 

iMta.  Inatit.  iv.  13.  B.dere  jvkvxttd.  "  Of  which  Bum  there  is  a  time 
nr  payment,"  were  wards  of  form  in  the  exception  from  whence  it  was 
lorainated;  as,  "  Tltat  the  matter  had  befcre  come  into  judgment^' 
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at  the  tribunal  of  our  friondQuintuB  Pompeius,  the  jitypneti 
did  not  a  man  who  is  ranked  among  the  eloquenC  fray  tl 
the  benefit  of  the  ancient  and  uaitat  exception,  of  which  a 
litre  it  time  for  paymicat,  might  be  allowed  to  a  party  £ 
whom  a  sum  of  money  waa  demanded;  au  exception  ' 
he  did  not  naderstand  to  be  made  for  the  beiie6t  <: 
creditor;  so  that  if  the  defendant^  hod  proved  to  the  judg 
that  the  action  waa  brougUt  for  the  money  before  it  became 
due,  the  plaintiff,"  ou  bringing  a  fresh  action,  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  exception,  titat  Out  matter  had  before  come  into 
judgment.  What  more  disgracefLd  therefore  can  possibly  be 
gaid  or  done,  than  that  he  "who  has  assumed  the  character  of 
an  advocate,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  causes  and  intei-eats  of 
his  friends,  to  assist  the  disttesBed,  to  relieve  suoh  as  are  sick 
at  heart,  and  to  cheer  ttie  afflicted,  should  so  err  in  the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  matters,  as  to  seem  an  object  of 
pity  to  some,  and  of  ridicule  to  others)  I  consider  my 
reiatioD,  Publius  CrasBUB,  him  who  from  bis  wealth  bad  the  su 
name  of  Dives,^  to  have  been,  in  many  other  respects,  a 
of  taste  and  elegance,  but  especially  worthy  of  praise 
commeDdation  on  this  account,  that  (aa  he  was  the  bro 
of  Publiua  Sctevola)*  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  to  h 
that  neither  could  he^  have  iotitfied  the  claims  of  the  civil  law  if 
he  had  not  added  the  power  of  epeaking  (which  his  son  here, 
who  was  my  colleague  in  the  consulate,  has  fully  attained); 
nor  had  he  himee!/^  begun  to  practiie,  and  plead  the  ei  ~'~ 
his  friends,  before  he  liad  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  «' 
were  in  the  otter  eicepUon  T^jitdirMa.  ProuBt.  B.  See  Q&iuB,  Ii 
iv.  181,  and  Hefiter,  Ube.  on  Oeius,  iv.  23,  p.  109  teq.    Eltendt. 

'  liifiliaior.     The  defendant  or  debtor. 

'  Faittrr.    The  pluntiffor  creditor. 

*  Pnbliaa  Lioiniaa  Craaaua  Mueianus,  eon  of  rviblme  Mi 
who  had  been  adopted  into  the  Liciniiui  family.     He  waa  consul  w 

Lnoiua  ValeriuB  Flaeous.  i.U.O.  62S But  tta  name  of  1 

previously  beeu  in  the  family  of  the  Craasi,  for  Publiua  Cm 
was  consul  with  Publiua  Afticanua,  A.n.o.  549,  waa  ao  colled. 

*  By  birth.     He  had  bis  name  of  Craaaua  from  adoption,  aa 
Ihe  Tu^ceding  note. 

'  PnbliuB  Sc^vola,  hia  brother.     In  the  phraaB,  nejue  illm 
tivUi  antia  iUi  arti  faoere  possBy  the  worda  iUi  arli  are  regarileH  bf    1 
Emeati  aod  Orellius  aa  apurioua,  but  EUendt  thinlu  them  gmiiiD'^ 
rsplaining  injure  civili  hj  ijaod  ad  jW  civiU  allinel.     I  have  foUowsd 
Dnilliua  and  Emeuli  iu  my  translation. 

'  Publiua  CmsBus, 


a.  XXXVni.J     ON  THE  CHAEACTER  OF  THH  OBATOn.  ' 

What  sort  of  character  waa  the  illuBtrious  Marcus  Goto  1  Was 
poBBeaaed  of  as  great  a  abnre  of  oloqucDce  aa  thoae  times 
ftnd  that  age}  would  admit  in  this  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  learned  of  all  men  in  the  oivillaw!  I  have  been  speaking 
for  some  time  the  more  timidly  on  this  point,  because  there 

B  with  UB  a  man^  eminent  in  speaking,  whom  I  admire  as  an 
orator  beyond  all  others;  but  who  has  eyer  held  the  civil 
law  in  contempt  But,  as  you  desired  to  learn  my  seatimeDts 
and  opinions,  I  will  conceal  uothiug  from  you,  but,  as  £ir  aa 
I  am  able,  will  communicate  to  you  my  thoughts  upon  every 
Bubject. 

XXXVIII.  "  The  almost  incredible,  uuparaOeled,  and  divine 
power  of  genius  in  Actonius,  appears  to  me,  although  wanting 
in  legal  knowledge,  to  be  able  easily  to  sustain  and  defend 
itself  with  the  aid  of  other  weapons  of  reafion;  let  him  there- 
fore be  on  exception;  but  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
others,  by  my  sentence,  of  want  of  industry  in  the  first 
place,  and  of  want  of  modesty  in  the  next.  For  to  flutter 
about  the  forum,  to  loiter  in  courts  of  justice  and  at 
the  tribunoJa  of  the  prfetors,  to  undertake  private  suits  ia 
matters  of  the  greatest  concern,  ia  which  the  questiou  is 
often  not  about  fiict,  but  about  equity  and  law,  to  swagger  in 
causes  heard  before  the  centumviri,^  in  which  the  laws  of 
prescriptive  rights,  of  guardianship,  o^indred,^  of  agnation,' 
of  alluvionB,  ciroumluvions,^  of  bonds,  of  transferring  pro- 

'  JUa  tempora  atqtie  ilia  atai.    By  iempora  is  meant  tbe  state  of  the 

ne8  u  to  palitlckl  attuire;  bf  fclaa,  the  period  of  adTBOcemenl  in 

krmiig  and  oivillEation  wMch  Home  bad  reajztied. 

'  Antonitu. 

'  A  body  of  inferior  judica,  phosen  three  out  of  each  tribe,  bo  that 
the  full  number  was  a  hundred  and  fiva.     Thej  took  cogniHBnce  of  euch 

[dot  cauB^fi  aa  tbe  pnetor  eiitruatod  to  their  deciaiou. 

*  Gmlilitatam.  Kindred  or  family.  Peraons  of  the  anme  family  or 
"rieaceDt  had  certain  peculiar  rights,  f.^.  ]n  cnteriu^  upon  an  inheritoiicej 
Id  undertaking  guardiimahip.  In  auch  rigbta  alsTCS,  freedmen,  and 
9apite  (fentnuCi  bod  no  participation.     See  Cio.  Top.  6,  29.     Proml. 

'  The  ojrnati,  tm  a  brother  by  the  BBiae  father,  a  brutber'a  bod  or 

indsoD,  ux  unale'a  son  or  grandson,  had  their  peculiar  rights.     See 


&a 


iuB,  L  156. 

'  About  theae,  variooB  oontroversiea  might  arise ;  as,  when  the  force 
S  a  liver  baa  detached  a  portion  from  your  land,  and  added  it  to  that 
i  your  neighbour,  to  whom  does  that  portiop  belong!  Or  if  tceaa 
.ja,ve  been  carried  away  from  your  land  to  that  of  yooi'  neighbour,  ano 
have  taken  root  there,  &c    Proiuk 
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perty,  of  party  wails,  lights,  slillieidia,''  of  wills,  trai 
or  esbibliabed,  and  iuuiimerable  other  mattere  ai-e  debat 
whoa  B,  man  ia  utterly  ignorant  what  is  properly  his  own,  aa^ 
what  his  neighbour's,  why  any  person  is  considered  a  citizen 
or  a  foreigner,  a  slave  or  a  &eeman,  is  a  proof  of  extraordiuary 
impudence.  It  ia  ridiculous  arrogance  for  a  man  to  confess 
himself  unskilful  iu  navigating  smaller  vessels,  and  yet  say 
that  he  has  learned  to  pilot  galleys  with  five  banks  of  oars, 
or  even  larger  ships.  You  who  are  deceived  by  a  quibble  of 
your  adversary  in  a  private  company,  you  who  set  your  seal 
to  a  deed  for  your  client,  in  which  that  is  written  by  which 
he  is  overreached;  can  I  think  that  any  cause  of  greater 
conaequeooe  ought  to  be  entnisted  to  youl  Sooner  assuredly 
shall  he  who  oversets  a  two-oared  boat  in  the  harbour  stea, 
the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts  in  the  Euxine  Sea. 

"  But  what  if  the  causes  are  not  trivial,  but  often  of 
utmost  importance,  in  whiuh  disputes  arise  concerning  poii 
of  civii  law  1  What  front  must  that  advocate  have  ' 
to  appear  iu  causes  of  such  a  nature  without  any  knowledge 
of  that  law)  What  cause,  for  instance,  could  be  of  more 
consequence  than  that  of  tlie  soldier,  of  whoee  death  a  ialsa 
report  having  been  brought  home  from  the  army,  and  bis 
lather,  through  giving  credit  to  that  report,  having  altered 
his  will,  and  appointed  anotbev  person,  whom  he  thought 
proper,  to  be  his  heir,  and  having  then  died  himself,  the 
afiair,  when  the  soldier  returned  home,  and  instituted  a 
for  his  paternal  iuheritance,  came  on  to  be  heard  before 
centumviri)  The  point  assuredly  iu  that  case  was  a  qu( 
of  civil  law,  whether  a  son  could  be  disinherited  of  his  &tl 
possessions,  whom  the  father  neither  appointed  his  heir  by 
will,  nor  disinherited  by  naiaeJ^ 

'  When  a  person  waa  otliged  to  let  the  water,  which  droppBd  from 
hia  houHB,  run  into  the  garden  or  area  of  hia  nelgbbonr;  or  to  reoelie 
the  water  that  fell  from  his  neighbour'a  houao  into  his  area.  Adam'a 
Boman  AntiquitieB,  p.  49. 

'  For  ho  who  had  ■  aon  under  hia  power  should  have  taken  o 
in^tttiite  him  hia  heir,  or  to  disinherit  him  by  name  {  ain'      ^'* 
iretennitted  or  puvaed  over  hia  aon  in  siience,  the  teatami 
J^eet.     JuBt.  Inst,  ii,  13,     And  if  the  parent?  difinherited  their  d 
Jren  without  cause,  the  civil  law  was.  that  they  might  oomplun  0 
■uch  teataments  were  invalid,  under  colour  that  their  p        '  ~ 

bt  Bound  mind  when  they  made  them.     Juat.  luat.  iL  1 
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XXXIX.  "  On  the  point,  too  which  the  centumTiri  decided 
between  the  Jliircelli  and  the  Claudii,  two  patrician  families, 
■when  the  MarceUi  said  that  an  eatate,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  reverted  to  them  by  right  of  stirp^, 
and  the  Claudii  alleged  that  the  property  of  the  man  reTorted 
to  them  by  right  of  gem,  was  it  n  ot  necessary  for  the  pleadera 
in  that  cauae  to  speak  upon  all  tbe  rights  of  ttirpa  and  geru  /' 
Aa  to  that  other  matter  also,  which  we  have  heard  was  con- 
tested at  law  before  the  centumviri,  when  an  exile  came  to 
Koine,  (who  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  exile  at  Rome,  if  he 
Attached  himself  to  any  citizen  as  a  patron,)  and  died  in- 
testate, was  not,  in  a  canse  of  that  nature,  the  law  of  oWocA- 
ment,*  obscure  and  indeed  unknown,  expounded  and  illuatrated 
by  the  pleaderl  When  I  myself  lately  defended  the  cause 
of  Sergiiis  Aurata,  on  a  private  suit  against  our  friend 
AntoniuB,  did  not  my  whole  defence  turn  upon  a  point  of 
law!  For  when  MariuB  Gratidianus  bad  sold  a  house  to 
Aurata,  and  had  not  specified,  in  the  deed  of  nale,  that  any 
part  of  the  building  owed  service,'  we  at^ed,  that  for  what- 

'  Tha  ion  of  a  freednian  of  the  Clandian  family  hud  died  without 
im airing  a  Will,  Kud  bis  property  fell  by  l&w  to  tb«  Claudii  :  but  Uiare 
were  two  fwnilies  of  them,— the  Claudii  Pulohri,  who  were  patriciana. 
and  the  CUudii  Marcelli,  who  were  plebeians;  and  these  two  iamiliea 
went  to  law  about  the  poBMBeiun  of  the  dead  man'a  property.  Tha 
patiidui  CUudii  (whose  family  waa  tbe  eldest  of  the  name)  claimed 
tke  inheritanee  by  right  of  gent,  on  the  ground  that  the  freednian  waa 
of  the  gettt  t'latulia,  ot  which  their  family  waa  the  chief ;  .  .  .  .  while 
tlie  Claudii  Marcelli,  or  plebeiou  Claudii,  claimed  it  by  right  of  ilii'pl, 
■^  tbe  ground  that  the  freedman  was  more  nearly  related  to  them  than 
to  thePulchrt  Plant.  The  term  jm»  was  used  in  refei^ence  to  patti- 
(dual  'that  of  afirpr,  to  plebeians.    Proml. 

•  Jui  applkationU  Thia  was  a  right  which  a  Roman  qiiati-palTOMit 
Ikad  to  the  tttata  of  a  foreign  client  dying  inteatat^  He  was  called 
gwui-patTOnii^,  bfoauee  none  but  RoniBn  citizens  could  have  patrons. 
The  difficulty  in  this  cause  proceeded  from  the  ohBcuiity  of  the  law 
m  wMcih  this  kind  of  right  was  founded. 

*  The  BsrviceB  of  city  estates  are  those  which  appertain  to  buildliiga. 
It  ii  requin<d  by  laty  services  that  ncighhoure  should  bear  tbe  burdens 
of  neighboar);  and,  by  such  sendees,  one  neighbour  may  be  permitted 
to  place  a  beam  upon  the  well  of  uiother ;  may  be  compelled  to  receiva 
tba  droppings  and  currents  from  the  gutter-pipes  of  another  man's 

,  Jtooae  upon  bis  owu  house,  area,  or  eewer ;  or  may  be  eiemptad  from 
.TBceiviug  them ;  or  may  be  raHtrained  from  roising  hia  bouse  in  height, 
leet  he  ^uuld  darken  the  h&Litation  of  hii  neighbour.  Uaiiis's  Ju» 
tiniui,  iL  3.     B. 


I 
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over  incumbrance  attended  the  thing  Bold,  if  the  seller  kaewi 
it,  and  did  not  m^e  it  known,  he  ought  to  iiidenmily  the  pi 
chaser.^  In  this  kind  of  action  our  friend  Maroua  Bucouleit 
a  man  not  a  fool  in  my  opinion,  and  very  wise  in  his  own, 
and  one  who  has  no  aversion  to  the  study  of  law,  made 
a  mistake  lately,  in  on  affiuir  of  a  soraewbat  similar  nature. 
For  when  he  sold  a  house  to  Lucius  Fufius,  he  engaged,  in  the 
act  of  conveyance,  that  the  windowJights  should  remain  aa  they 
then  were.  But  FufiuB,  as  soon  as  a  building  began  to  riss 
in  some  part  of  the  city,  which  could  but  just  be  seen  from 
that  house,  brought  an  action  against  Bucculeius,  on  the 
ground  that  whatever  portion  of  the  sky  was  intercepted, 
at  however  great  a  distance,  the  window-light  imderwent 
a  cbange.^  Amidst  what  a  -concourse  of  people  too,  and  with 
what  universal  interest,  was  the  famona  cause  between  Manius 
Curius  and  Marcus  Ooponi us  lately  conducted  before  the  cen- 
tumviri!  On  which  occasion  Quintus  Sceevola,  my  equal  in 
age,  and  my  colleague,^  a  nian  of  all  others  the  most  learned 
in  the  practice  of  the  civil  law.  and  of  most  acute  genius  and 
diacemment,  a  speaker  most  polished  and  refined  in  liis  lan- 
guage, and  indeed,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  remark,  the  best 
orator  among  the  lawyers,  and  the  best  lawyer  among  the 

'  There  is  »  more  particular  Btatament  of  thin  cause  tetween  Orali- 
dUnuB  and  Aurata  iii  Cicero's  Offices.  iiL  16.  The  Roman  law,  in  that  pur- 
ticular  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  ordained,  to  avoid  deoeit  in  bargain 
and  aale,  that  the  seller  should  give  notice  of  all  tlie  bad  qualitiaa  i 
the  thing  sold  which  he  knew  of,  or  pay  damages  to  the  purchABer  h 
his  Bileni^e;  to  which  law  Horace  alludes.  Sat.  iii  2  : 
Msntem  nisi  liti^oHiu 
Eiciperet  dominua  cum  venderet. 
But  if  Lb  told  the  faults,  or  they  were  such  as  must  be  seen  bj 
using  oocnmon  care,  the  buyer  suffered  for  his  negUgenoe,  a 
again  indicates,  EpisU  ii>  2  : 

HIb  feret  pretium  pcnniB  eecums  opinor: 
Prudens  emisti  vitioaum.    Dicta  tihi  est  Lei. 
See  also  Grotios,  ii.  12,  and  Puffendorf,  v.  3.  B.  i,  5.     B. 

'  The  mistake  of  BuoeulBiua  aeems  to  have  oonsisted  in 
meant  to  restrain  FufiuB  from  raising  the  house  in  height,  which  m 
darken,  or  making;  any  new  windows  which  might  ovarlodt,  a 
neighbouring  habitation  which  bslonged  to  him ;  but  by  the  u 
words  adapted  by  law  for  another  purpose,  he  restrained  mmself 
building  within  the  prospect  of  those  windows  already  made  L 
'  luse  which  Fufi-is  purchased.     " 
'  In  the  cc 
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Bratora,  argued  the  law  from  the  letter  of  the  will,  and 
(naintained  that  he  who  was  appointed  second  heir,  after  a 
tOBthumouB  Bou  should  be  born  and  die,  could  not  possibly 
nherit,  u-lesa  Euch  posthumous  son  had  actually  been  bom, 
Hid  bad  died  before  be  came  out  of  tutelage :  I,  od  the  other 
fide,  argued  that  he  who  made  the  will  had  this  intention, 
^lat  if  there  waa  no  eon  at  all  who  could  come  out  of  tute- 
age,  Maniua  Curins  should  be  his  heir.  Did  either  of  us,  in 
3iat  oause,  fail  to  esert  ouraelvea  in  citing  authorities,  and 
ireoedeats,  and  forms  of  wills,  that  is,  to  dispute  on  the  pro- 
Dundeat  points  of  civil  law!' 

J.  "  I  forbear  to  mention  many  examples  of  causes  of  the 
sat  consequence,  which  are  iodeed  without  number.  It 
Bay  often  happen  that  even  capital  cases  may  tiiru  upon 
k  point  of  law;  for,  bb  an  example,  Publius  Kutillus,  the  son 
gf  M.arcuB,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  ordered  Caius  Man- 
inuB,  a  most  noble  and  escellerit  man,  and  of  consular 
lignity,  to  be  put  out  of  the  aenatej  on  the  occasion  when 
ttie  chief  herald  had  given  him  up  to  the  Numantines, 
tooording  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  passed  on  account  of  the 
idiuin  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  treaty  with  that  people,  ' 
id  they  would  not  receive  him,^  and  he  bad  then  returned 
ime,  and  bad  not  hesitated  to  take  his  plac«  in  the  senate ; 
fl  tribune,  I  say,  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  the  house, 
aaintaining  that  be  was  not  a  citizen;  heoause  it  was  a  re- 
eivud  tradition.  That  he  whom  hif  own  father,  or  thu  people, 
ad  told,  or  Ihe  chief  herald  had  given  up,  had  no  postlimi- 
*  or  right  of  return.  What  more  important  cause  or 
li;gument  cau  we  find,  among  all  the  variety  of  civil  ti'ansac- 
iona,  than  one  concerning  the  rank,  the  citizenship,  the 
Iberty,  the  condition  of  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  especially 
IB  the  case  depended,  not  on  any  charge  which  he  might 
leiiy,  but  on  the  interpretation  of  the  civil  law!  la  a  like 
■ae,  but  concerning  a  porsoa  of  inferior  degree,  it  was  in- 
[uired  among  our  ancestors,  whether,  if  a  person  belonging 

I  Tlus  celebrated  caQBe  is  90  clearly  st&ted  b;  Cicero  as  to  require 
n  eiplanatiun.  It  woa  gained  by  CrH.3Baa,  the  evideat  iiiteiition  ol 
ke  toatstur  pravniling  ever  the  letter  of  the  wilL  It  ia  qimtcd  u 
.nrecedent  bj  Cioero,  pro  Ctcoiuu,  a.  Ig. 

'  See  FloniB,  ii.  18  ;  Veil,  Pat.  ii.  1. 

»  See  Cio.  Topic,  c.  8;  Gaiua,  i.  129  ;  Aul.  GelL  vii.  18. 
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to  a  state  in  alliance  with  Home  had  been  in  Berritudi 
BinongBt  UE,  and  gained  his  freedocn,  and  afterw&rds  returned 
home,  he  returned  by  the  right  of  poiUitnijiiim,,  and  iiat  the 
citizenBhip  of  this  city.  May  not  a  dispute  arise  on  a  point 
of  civil  law  respecting  liberty,  than  which  no  cause  can  lie  of 
more  importance,  when  tho  qucation  is,  for  example,  whether 
he  who  is  enrolled  as  a  citizen,  by  his  master's  consent,  is  free 
»t  once,  or  when  the  lustrum  is  completedl  As  to  tie  case 
also,  that  happened  in  the  memory  of  our  Others,  when  the 
father  of  a  family,  who  had  come  from  Spain  to  Rome,  and 
had  left  a,  wife  pregnant  in  that  province,  and  married  another 
at  Rome,  without  sending  any  notice  of  divorce  to  the  former, 
ond  died  intestate,  after  a  son  had  been  bom  of  each  wii'j, 
did  a  small  matter  come  iuto  controversy,  when  ttie  question 
was  concerning  the  rights  of  two  citizens,  I  mean  concerning 
the  boy  who  was  bom  of  the  latter  wife  and  his  mother,  who, 
if  it  were  adjudged  that  a  divorce  waa  effected  from  a  former 
wife  by  a  certain  set  of  wards,  and  not  by  a  seoond  marriage, 
would  be  deemed  a  concubine?  For  a  man,  then,  who  a 
ignorant  of  these  and  other  similar  laws  »f  his  own  country, 
to  wander  about  the  forum  with  a  great  crowd  at  his  heels, 
erect  and  haughty,  looking-  hither  and  thither  with  a  gay  and 
assured  face  and  air,  offering  and  tendering  protection  to  his 
cUentA,  assistauce  to  his  friends,  and  the  light  of  his  genius 
and  counsel  to  almost  all  his  fellow-citizens,  ia  it  not  to  Iw 
honight  in  the  highest  degree  scacdalousl 

XLI.  "  Since  I  have  B|>oken  of  the  audacity,  let  me  also 
censure  the  indolence  and  inertness  of  mankind.  For  if  the 
study  of  the  law  were  iilimitablo  and  arduous,  yet  the  greOr 
ness  of  the  advantage  ought  to  impel  men  to  undergo  the 
labour  of  learning  it;  but,  O  ye  immortal  gods,  I  would  not  say 
this  in  the  bearing  of  SaevoUt,  uulees  he  himself  wcra  accus- 
tomed to  say  it,  namely,  tiiat  tke  aUainmtnt  of  »u>  xcience  tam 
to  him  Ttiore  ea»g.  It  is,  indeed,  for  certain  reasons,  thought 
otherwise  by  most  people,  first,  because  those  of  old,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  this  science,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  and  extending  tLeir  own  inSuence,  allow  their  ut 
to  be  made  pnblii;;  in  the  next  place,  when  it  waa  published, 
the  forms  of  actions  at  law  being  first  set  forth  by  Cnani 
Flaviu.1,  there  were  none  who  could  comptise  a  general  aytifflU 
of  those  matters  arranged  under  regular  heads.    " 


i;ads.    For  nothtaa 
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0(111  Le  reduced  into  a  science,  unless  he  who  understands  the 
tnatterB  of  which  he  would  form  a  science,  has  previously 
gained  such  Icaowledge  as  to  enahle  him  to  constitute  a 
■cience  out  of  Bubjeots  in  which  there  has  never  yet  been 
any  Bcience.  I  perceive  that,  from  dealre  to  eipress  thii 
briefly,  I  have  expressed  it  rather  obscurely ;  but  I  wiU 
moke  an  effort  to  explain  myself  if  possible,  with  more 
perspicuity. 

XLII.  "Ail  things  which  aro  now  comprised  in  seiencos, 
'  were  formerly  unconnected,  and  in  a  state,  as  it  were,  of  dis- 
ipersion;  as  in  music,  Dumbera,  sounds,  and  measures;  in 
I  geometry,  lines,  figures,  spaces,  niagnitudes ;  in  astronomy, 
the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  the  rising,  setting,  and  other 
<  motions  of  the  stars;  in  grammar,  the  study  of  tiie  poets, 
'  the  knowledge  of  history,  the  interpretation  of  words,  the 
I  peculiar  tone  of  pronunciation;  and  finally,  in  this  very  art 
;  of  oratory,  invention,  embellishment,  arrangement,  memory, 
dehvery,  seemed  of  old  not  to  be  fully  understood  by  any,  and 
'  to  be  wholly  unconnected.  A  certain  eitrinsio  art  was  therefore 
^plied,  adopted  Irom  another  department  of  knowledge,* 
'.  vluoh  the  philosophers  wholly  claim  to  themselveB,  on  art 
which  might  serve  to  cement  things  previously  separate  and 
9incombined,  and  unite  them  in  a  kind  of  system. 

"  Let  then  the  end  proposed  in  civil  law  be  the  preserva- 
l&aa  of  legitimate  and  practical  equity  in  the  a^irs  and 
of  the  citizens.  The  general  heads  of  it  are  then  tc 
noted,  and  reduced  to  a  certain  number,  as  fevr  as  may  be. 
^_  general  head  is  that  which  comprehends  two  or  more  par- 
ticulars, simOar  to  one  another  by  having  sometliing  in 
lotnmoii,  but  differing  in  species.  Particulars  are  included 
gnder  the  general  heads  from  which  they  spring.  All  names, 
rhioh  are  given  either  to  general  heads,  or  particulars,  must 
limited  by  definitions,  showing  what  exact  meaning  they 
e.  A  definition  is  a  short  and  concise  specification  of 
itever  properly  belongs  to  the  thing  which  we  would 
I  should  add  examples  on  these  points,  were  I  not 
ible  to  whom  my  discourse  is  addressed.  I  will  now 
rise  what  I  proposed  in  a  short  space.  For  if  I  should 
leisure  to  do  what  I  have  long  meditated,  or  if  any 
person  should  underttdco  the  task  while  \  am  occupiei^ 
'  From  philosophy 
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or  aacomplieh  it  after  my  death,  (I  mean,  to  digest,  first  of  all, 
the  whole  civil  law  uodBr  general  heads,  which  are  very  few; 
ueit,  to  branch  out  those  general  heads,  &a  it  were,  into 
members;  then  to  eiplain  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  by 
a  definition ;)  you  will  have  a  complete  eyetem  of  civil  law, 
large  and  full  indeed,  but  neither  difficult  nor  obscure.  In 
the  meantime,  while  what  is  unconneoted  is  being  combined, 
a  person  nay,  even  by  gathering  here  and  tbere,  Eind  col- 
leoting  from  all  pails,  be  furnished  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  civil  law, 

XLIII,  "  Do  you  not  observe  that  Caiua  Aculeo,^  a  Komaa 
knight,  a  man  of  the  most  acute  genius  in  the  world,  but  of 
little  learning  in.  other  sciences,  who  now  livee,  and  has  always 
lived  with  me,  understauda  the  civil  law  so  well,  that  none 
even  of  the  moat  skilful,  if  you  exuept  my  friend  Scssrola 
here,  cau  bo  preferred  to  liim!  Everything  in  it,  indeed,  ia 
Bet  plainly  before  our  eyes,  connected  with  our  dtuly  habits, 
with  our  intercourse  among  men,  and  with  the  forum,  and  is 
not  contained  in  a  vast  quantity  of  writing,  or  many  large 
Tolumea;  for  the  elements  that  were  at  first  published  by 
Beveiul  writers  are  the  same ;  and  the  same  thinga,  with  ths 
change  of  a  few  words,  have  been  repeatedly  written  by  the 
same  authors.  Added  to  this,  that  the  civil  law  may  be 
more  readily  learned  and  understood,  there  is  (what  moH 
people  little  imagine)  a  wonderful  pleasure  and  delight  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it.  For,  whether  any  person  is 
attracted  by  the  study  of  antiquity,^  there  is,  in  every  port 
of  the  civil  law,  in  the  pontifical  books,  and  in  the  Twelve 

'  Thia  Auulao  mmried  CScero'a  aunt  by  the  raother'H  aide,  aa  he  l«Il» 
ua  in  the  beginoing  of  the  aecond  book  of  thia  trcatiae.  e.  1,  and  tii 
■ana  bj  that  mflniage.  ouusins  to  Cicero  and  hia  brotiisr  Quiutua,  vetb 
all  bred  up  together  witb  them,  in  a  laetbod  approved  ^  L.  Cru>u>t 
tha  chief  Dharacter  in  this  diojogue,  and  by  those  verf  msstera  ucdei 
whom  Crassua  iunuelf  had  bean.     if. 

'  Orelliua  rataina  h/cc  (Uieaa  studfa  in  his  text,  but  acknowledgei 
aiiena  to  be  comipt.  Wj^tenbach  conjectured  anliqua  itudia,  for 
anti'/wlata  stadia.  Elleodt  obaervaa  that  Madvig  propOBsd  JUiaiia, 
from  Luoiua  .^iua  Stilo,  the  mEtater  of  VHrra,  extolled  by  Cicenii 
Brut.  fiS ;  Aoad.  L  2,  8 ;  Lags  >>-  ^^-  ^^  SuetoniuB,  de  UL  Qama 
B.S;  and  AuL  OelL  i.  SI.  Thia  conjeuture,  aaya  Henrichaen,  wi 
■nit  very  well  with  the  word  hoc,  wbioh  Orassua  may  be  auppoa^ 
to  have  ueed,  becauaa  .^liua  Stilo  was  thim  aUve,  and  cugaged  in  tbot 
Mudin. 
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Tables,  abundance  of  instruction  as  to  ancient  matters,  since 
not  only  the  original  sense  of  words  is  thence  understood, 
but  certain  kinds  of  law  proceedings  illustrate  the  customs 
and  lives  of  our  ancestors;  or  if  he  has  a  view  to  the  science 
of  government  (which  Scssvola  judges  not  to  belong  to  the 
orator,  but  to  science  of  another  sort),  he  will  find  it  all  com- 
prised in  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  advantage  of  civil  govem*^ 
ment,  and  every  part  of  it  being  there  described;  or  if 
authoritative  and  vaunting  philosophy  delight  him,  (I  will 
speak  very  boldly,)  he  will  mvd  there  the  sources  of  all  the 
philosophers'  disputations,  which  lie  in  civil  laws  and  enact- 
ments; for  from  these  we  perceive  that  virtue  is  above  al] 
things  desirable,  since  honest,  just,  and  conscieiitious  industry 
is  ennobled  with  honours,  re\i^uxis,  and  distinctions;  but  the 
vices  and  frauds  of  mankind  are  punished  by  fines,  ignominy, 
imprisonment,  stripes,  banishment,  and  death;  and  we  are 
taught)  not  by  disputations  endless  and  full  of  discord,  but 
by  the  authority  and  mandate  of  the  laws,  to  hold  our  appe- 
tites in  subjection,  to  restrain  all  our  passions,  to  defend  our 
own  property,  and  to  keep  our  thoughts,  eves,  and  hands, 
from  that  of  othera. 

XLIY.  "  Though  all  the  world  exclaim  against  me,  I  will 
say  what  I  think :  that  single  little  book  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
if  any  one  look  to  the  fountains  and  sources  of  laws,  seems 
to  me,  assuredly,  to  surpass  the  libraries  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers, both  in  weight  of  authority,  and  in  plenitude  of 
utility.  And  if  our  country  has  our  love,  as  it  ought  to 
have  in  the  highest  degree,— ^ur  country,  I  say,  of  which  the 
force  and  natural  attraction  is  so  strong,  that  one  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind  preferred  his  Ithaca,  fixed,  like  a  little 
nest,  among  the  roughest  of  rocks,  to  immortality  itself — 
with  what  affection  ought  we  to  be  warmed  towards  such 
a  country  as  ours,  which,  preeminently  above  all  other 
countries,  is  the  seat  of  virtue,  empire,  and  dignity  1  Its 
spirit,  customs,  and  discipline  ought  to  be  our  first  objects  of 
study,  both  because  our  country  is  the  parent  of  us. all,  and 
because  as  much  wisdom  must  be  thought. to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  framing  such  laws,  as  in  establishing  so  vast  and 
powerful  an  empire.  You  will  receive  also  this  pleasure  and 
delight  from  the  study  of  the  law,  that  you  wiU  then  most 
leadily  comprehend  how  &r  our  ancestors  excelled  other 

o2 
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nations  in  wisdoin,  if  yoii  compare  oar  laws  with  those  of 
their  Lycui^s,  Draco,  and  Solon.  It  ie  indeed  iocredible 
how  undigested  and  almost  ridicnlonB  is  ali  civil  law,  except 
our  own ;  on  which  subject  I  am  accustomed  to  say  much  in 
my  daily  oonTersation,  when  I  am  praising  the  wisdom  of 
our  countrymen  aboTe  that  of  all  other  men,  and  espectally 
of  the  Greeks.  For  these  reasons  have  1  declared.  ScibtoIb, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  is  indispensable  to  those 
who  would  become  accomplished  orators. 

XLV.  "  And  who  does  not  know  what  an  accession  of  honour, 
popularity,  and  dignity,  such  knowledge,  even  of  itself,  brings 
with  it  to  those  who  are  eroinent  in  it?  As,  therefore,  among 
the  Greeks,  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  induced  by  a  triflbg 
reward,  offer  themselves  as  assistants  to  the  pleaders  on  trials 
(men  who  are  hy  them  called  proffmatiei),^  so  in  our  city,  on 
the  contrary,  every  personage  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
character,  such  as  that  jEHus  Seitus,'  who,  for  his  knowledge 
in  the  civil  law,  was  called  by  our  great  poet, 

'  A.  man  of  thought  and  prudence,  Bobl;  wine,' 

and  many  besides,  who,  after  arriving  at  distinction  hy  meana 
'  It  appeaj^a  bom  Quintilian  and  Javena],  that  this  was  a  BomBn 
cusfflm  ae  well  aa  a  Grecian,  under  the  emperors ;  they  nre  also  men- 
tjoDBd  by  Ulpittn.     Bnt  in  Cicero's  time  the  Fatrani  catuantm,  or 
advocates,  though  they  studied  uothing  but  oratory,  and  were  in 
general  ignorant  of  the  law,  yet  did  not  make  use  of  any  of  thfse  low 
people  called  Pragmatid,  as  the  Greeka  did  at  that  timo,  but  upoa 
any  doubts  on  the  law,  appliol  themselyea  to  men  of  the  greateit  rqra-    I 
tstion  in  that  acienee,  such  flfl  the  Scfeyoiie.     But  under  the  empsnis    j 
there  waa  not  the  Bama  encouragement  for  these  great  men  to  rtodj    I 
that  science ;  the  orators,  therefore,  fell  of  neceiaitj  mto  the  Graoiu    J 
custom.     Qumt  lii.  3;    "Neque  ego  sum  oostri  moris  ignarus,  obU- J 
tusve  eoniiQj  qai  velut  ad  Arcoloa  aedent,  et  tela  agentibua  sul~^ 
nititrant,  neque  idem  Onocoa  negcio  inatitBT^  unde  nomen  his  F 
maticorum  datnm  eat"    Juv.  Sat.  vii.  123  ; 

Si  quater  egiati,  si  contigit  aureus  unus, 
Inde  cudunt  p^tea  ei  fiedere  Progmntieorum. 
'  As  the  collection  of  forms  published  by  FIstios,  and  from  hin 
colled  Jut  dvile  Flai-ianum,  sooq  grew  defective,  as  new  contracts  arots 
every  day,  another  was  afterwards  compiled,  or  rather  only  made  pnbiia 
by  Saitua  Julius,  for  the  forms  seem  to  have  been  composed  aa  thedif' 
f  erent  emergencies  arose,  by  auchof  the  patricians  as  understood  thsliv, 
and  to  have  been  by  them  aecrated  to  Gitbnd  their  own  iniBuence;  homier: 
this  collection,  wherein  were  many  new  forma  adapted  to  the  cases : 
circumatancea  which  had  happened  since  the  time  of  Flsvius,  went  uD 
the  title  of  Jua  jlilianum,  from  this  .ilillius  here  praised  by  Eiiuiub    I 
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of  their  ability,  attained  such  influence,  that  in  answering 
queationa  on  points  of  law,'  they  found  their  authority  of 
raore  weight  tlinn  even  their  ability.  For  ennobling  and 
dignifying  old  age,  indeed,  what  can  he  a  more  honourable 
resource  than  the  interpretation  of  the  lawl  For  mjseli,  I 
I  liave,  even  from  my  youth,  been  securing  this  resource,  not 
I.Biereiy  with  a  view  to  benefit  iu  pleadings  in  the  forum,  but 
l.ftlao  for  an  honour  and  omaraent  to  the  decline  of  life ;  so 
I  tiat,  when  my  strength  begins  to  fail  me  {for  which  the  time 
FjB  even  now  almost  approaching),  I  may,  by  that  means,  pre- 
(  Mrve  my  house  from  solitude.  For  what  is  more  noble  than 
for  an  old  man,  who  has  held  the  highest  honours  and  offices 
of  the  state,  to  ho  able  justly  to  say  for  himself  that  which 
tiie  Pythian  Apollo  says  in  Enniua,  that  he  is  the  pei-son 
from  whom,  if  not  nations  and  kings,  yet  all  his  fellow- 
cdljzeiis,  solicit  advice, 

'  Tlncortnin  how  to  act ;  whom,  by  my  aid, 
I  Bend  Bwnj  undoubting,  full  of  counBel, 
No  more  with  rsshcees  things  perplei'd  to  bws;  ; ' 
'for  without  doubt  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  is  the 
arade  of  the  whole  city.  Of  this  fact  the  gate  and  vestibule  of 
bur  Mend  Qnintua  Mucins  is  a  proof,  which,  even  in  his  very 
nfirm  state  of  health,  and  advauued  age  is  daily  frequentel 
by  a  vast  crowd  of  citJBens,  and  by  persons  of  the  highest 
nk  and  splendour. 

XLVI.  "  It  requires  no  very  long  o^planation  to  show  why 
i  think  the  public  laws'  also,  which  concern  the  state  and 
pvermnent,  as  well  as  the  records  of  h  story  and  the  pre^e 

Tha  cuatora  Reipondendi  de  Jure,  ojid  the  nterpretat  ona  and  da 
o!  the  learned,  ware  Be  univefiaallj  ajproved  that  although 
Hey  ivero  unwritten,  they  hflcame  a  new  Bpoc  eg  of  law  and  werff 
■lied  A^ittoriiai,  or  Reiponia  Prad-entam.  Thu  ouatom  coat  nned  to 
he  time  of  Augusttts  withont  interruption  who  se1e-(cd  pnrt  01  Inr 
kwyers,  and  gave  them  the  sanction  of  n  pateot  but  then  grew  la  o 
Imietiide,  till  HadriaD  renewed  this  oQiae  or  gmat,  wh  ch  made  bo 
nnndenble  a  bcanoh  of  the  Roman  law.  JJ 
^  '  Jura  pabtica.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  hia  Hiatory  of  the  Roman  Law  p  Q" 
given  UB  the  heads  of  the  Romaa/uj  pui^iei^m,  which  wore, — religion 
tad  divine  worahip — peace  and  war — legLalation — -eichequer  aud  re^Jcaci, 
■the  prerogatiTB — law  of  treaaona — taxes  acd  imposts — coiu- 


— juriBdiotion  —  miigiatraoieB  —  regalia  - 
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deata  of  aTitiquity,  ought  to  be  known  to  the  orator;  for  em 
in  causes  bud  triab  relsitive  to  private  affiiira,  his  language  is 
often  to  be  borrowed  from  the  civil  law.  and  therefore,  as  w« 
said  before,  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  is  neceBsary  to  the 
orator ;  so  in  regard  to  causes  affecting  pubUc  matters,  before 
our  courts,  in  asiieniblies  of  the  people,  aod  in  the  senate,  all 
the  history  of  theee  and  of  past  times,  the  authority  of  public 
law,  tbe  Byatem  and  science  of  governing  the  state,  ought  t« 
be  at  the  oommaud  of  orators  ooaupied  with  affairs  of  goyem- 
ment,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  their  speeches.^  For  we 
are  not  contemplating,  in  this  discourse,  the  character  of  an 
every-day  pleader,  bawler,  or  barrator,  but  that  of  a  man, 
who,  iu  the  first  place,  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  high-priest  of 
this  profession,  for  which,  though  nature  herself  baa  given 
rich  endowments  to  man,  yet  it  was  thought  to  he  a  god  tl  "^ 
guve  it,  so  that  the  very  tiling  which  is  the  distinguisl ' 
property  of  man,  might  not  seem  to  have  been  acquired  1^ 
oureelvea,  but  bestowed  upon  us  by  some  divinity;  who,  i) 
the  next  place,  can  move  with  safety  even  amid  the  weapons 
of  his  adversaries,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  a  herald's 
caduceua,^  aa  by  hia  title  of  orator;  who,  iikewise,  is  able,  by 
means  of  his  eloquenoe,  to  expose  guilt  and  deceit  to  tie 
hatred  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  restrain  them  by  penalties ; 
who  cau  also,  with  the  shield  of  his  genius,  protect  inno- 
couce  from  punishment;  who  can  rouse  a  spiritless  and  de- 
sponding people  to  glory,  or  reclaim  them  from  infatuatico, 
or  iuQaoie  their  rage  agajost  the  guilty,  or  mitigate  it,  i( 
iuoited  against  the  virtuous;  who,  finally,  whatever  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  men  his  object  and  cause  require,  e&a  either 
excite  OF  calm  it  by  his  eloquence.  If  any  one  supposes 
that  this  power  has  either  been  sufficiently  set  forth  by  tboae 
who  have  written  on  tha  art  of  speaking,  or  can  be  set 
forth  by  me  in  so  brief  a  space,  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and 
naderstands  neither  my  inability,  nor  tbe  m^uitude  of  tie 
subject.  For  my  own  part,  since  it  was  your  deMre,  I  thought 
that  tbe  fouut^us  ought  to  be  shown  you,  from  which  yoa 

*  Taitquam  aliqua  materia.  ErnSBti's  text,  Btje  Orellina,  has  tdia, 
by  mistake.  Aliqita  ia  Dot  ver;  Batiefactory.  Nobbe,  the  eilitor  d1 
Tauobmtz'B  text,  retama  Bmegtl'B  alia, 

'  Tba  hemldB  caduceoa,  or  wand,  randan  hia  peraoQ  imioUbU 
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Blight  draw,  and  the  roads  which  you  might  pursue,  uot  bo 
that  I  should  hecome  your  guide  (which  would  be  aa  endlesa 
aDdusaecessary  labour),  but  ao  that  I  might  point  out  to  you 
the  way,  and,  as  the  practice  is,  migbt  hold  out  my  Auger 
towards  the  epring."' 

XLVII,  "  To  me,"  remarked  Scsevola,  "  enough  appears  to 
have  been  said  by  you,  aud  more  than  enough,  to  stimulate 
the  efforts  of  these  young  meu,  if  they  are  but  studiously 
inclined;  for  as  they  say  that  the  illustrious  Socrates  used  to 
observe  that  his  object  wa^  attained  if  any  one  was  by  hia 
exhortations  sufficiently  incited  to  desire  to  know  and  under- 
stand virtue ;  (since  to  those  who  were  persuaded  to  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  become  good  men,  what  remained  to 
be  learned  was  easy;)  so  I  consider  that  if  you  wish  to  pene- 
trate into  those  subjects  which  Crassus  has  set  before  you  in 
his  remarks,  you  will,  with  the  greatest  ease,  arrJTe  at  your 
objeclr  aft«r  this  course  and  gate  has  been  opened  to  you." 
"To  us,"  said  Sulpicius,  "these  iuetructiuns  are  eiceedingly 
pleasant  aud  delightful ;  but  there  are  a  few  things  mui'L 
which  we  still  desire  to  hear,  especially  those  which  were 
touched  upon  bo  briefly  by  you,  Crasaus,  in  reference  to  ora- 
tory as  an  art,  when  you  confessed  that  you  did  not  despise 
them,  but  had  learned  them.  If  you  will  sjteak  somewhat  more 
at  lengthen  those  poiuts,  you  will  satis^  all  the  eagerness  of 
onr  long  desire.  For  we  have  now -heard  to  what  objects  we 
BaUBt  direct  our  efibrts,  a  point  which  is  of  great  importance ; 
but  we  long  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways  and  means  uf 
pursuing  those  objects." 

"Then,"  said  Crassus,  "{since  I,  to  detain  you  at  my  house 
nritli  less  difficulty,  have  rather  complied  with  your  desires, 
Ihan  my  own  habit  or  inclination,]  what  if  we  ask  Antoniua 
to  tell  us  Bomethiug  of  what  he  stiU  keeps  in  reserve,  and  bas 
BOt  yet  made  known  to  us,  (on  which  subjects  he  complained, 
■  vhile  ago,  that  a  book  has  already  dropped  from  his  pen,) 
■nd  to  reveal  to  us  his  mysteries  in  the  art  of  speaking  T 
*  As  you  please,"  said  Sulpicius,  "  for,  if  Antonius  speaks,  we 
■hall  Btill  leara  what  you  think"  "  I  request  of  you  then, 
Antonius,"  said  Crassus,  "  since  this  task  is  put  upon  men  oi 
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oiir  time  of  life  by  the  atndious  iuolinationB  of  these  y 
to  dehvcr  your  sentimentB  upon  these  subjecte  which,  b 
see,  are  required  from  you." 

XL VIII.  "  I  see  plainly,  and  understand  indeed,"  n 
-AntoniuB,  "that  I  am  caught,  not  only  because  those  t 
are  required  from  me  in  which  I  am  ignorant  and  un 
tiaed,  but  beoauae  these  young  men  do  not  permit  n 
avoid,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  I  always  carefiiUy  a 
in  my  public  pleadings,  namely,  not  to  epeak  after  j 
CrasBus.  But  I  will  enter  upon  what  you  deeire  the  n 
boldly,  as  I  hope  the  eame  thing  will  happen  to  me  in  this 
discussion  aa  usually  happens  to  me  at  the  bar,  that  no 
flowers  of  rhetoric  Vrill  be  eipected  from  me.  For  1  am  not 
going  to  speak  about  art,  which  I  uever  learned,  but  about 
my  own  practice;  and  those  very  particulars  wliich  I  have 
entered  in  my  common-place  hook  are  of  this  kind,'  nut  ex- 
pressed  with  anything  like  learning,  but  just  as  they  are 
treated  in  business  and  pleadings ;  and  if  they  do  not  meet 
with  approbation  from  men  of  your  estenstve  knowledge,  you 
must  blame  your  own  unreasonableness,  in  requiring  from  me 
what  I  do  not  know ;  and  you  must  praise  my  complaisance, 
since  I  make  no  difficulty  in  answering  your  questions,  being 
induced,  not  by  my  own  judgment,  but  your  earnest  desdre.' 
"Go  on,  Antonius,"  rejoined  Crassus,  "for  there  is  no 
danger  that  you  will  say  anything  otherwise  than  so  discreetly 
that  no  one  here  will  repent  of  having  prompted  you  t  ~ 
speak."  i 

"I  will  go  on,  then,"  said  Antonius,  "and  will  do  what] 
think  ought  to  be  done  in  all  discussions  at  the  commend 
ment;  I  mean,  that  the  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  4 
which  the  discussion  is  held,  should  be  defined ;  so  that  tt 
discourse  may  not  be  forced  to  wander  and  stray  from  i] 
course,  from  the  disputants  not  having  the  same  notion  of  tfa 
matter  uuder  debate.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  inquired,  'What 
is  the  art  of  a  general  V  I  should  think  that  we  ought  to  settle, 
at  tlie  outset,  what  a  general  is ;  and  when  he  was  defined  to 
be  a  eommaitder  for  conducting  a  war,  we  might  then  pro 
to  speak  of  troops,  of  encampments,  of  marching  i 
array,  of  engagements,  of  besieging  towns,  of  provisions,  ^ 

'  Not  recorded  with  any  elegance,  but  in  the  plain  b^1«  ii 
1  am  now  Boii^g  to  eipresa  myself.     Ei-ncali. 


mbuBcades,  and  otlier  matters  relative 
IB  management  of  a  war ;  and  those  who  had  the  capacity 
and  knowledge  to  direct  such  affairs  I  should  call  generals; 
and  should  adduce  the  examples  of  the  African!  and  Maximi, 
and  speak  of  Epaminondas,  and  Hannibal,  and  men  of  such 
character.  But  if  we  should  inquire  what  sort  of  character 
he  is,  who  should  contribute  bis  eiperience,  and  knowledge, 
and  teal  to  the  management  of  the  state,  I  should  give  this 
Bort  of  definition,  tbiit  Ae  ic^  undergtands  by  what  means  the 
iniereits  of  the  repvhlie  are  ieeured  and  promoted,  and  emplayt 
those  means,  is  wort/iy  to  be  eiteented  a  director  in  afaire  of 
ffovemment,  and  a  leader  m  public  eouneih;  and  I  should 
mention  Publius  Lentulus,  that  chief  of  the  senate,'  and 
Tiberius  Gracchus  the  fiither,  and  Qnintus  Metellus,  and 
Publius  Africanus,  and  Caiua  Lteliua,  and  others  without 
number,  as  weU  of  our  own  city  as  of  foreign  states.  But 
if  it  should  be  asked,  '  Wbo  truly  deserved  the  name  of  a 
lawyerr  I  should  say  that  he  deserves  it  who  is  learned  in 
the  IfZKt,  and  t}ial  general  vtage"^  which  private  persons  observe 
n  their  intercourse  in  the  community,  who  can  give  an  anstt/er 
an  any  point,  can  plead,  and  can  taie  precautions  for  the 
tTiteresti  of  his  client;  and  I  should  name  Sextus  jElius, 
Manina  Maniliua,  Publiuii  Mucins,  as  distiuguished  in  those 
respects.  XLIX,  In  like  manner,  to  notice  sciences  of  a  less 
important  character,  if  a  musician,  if  a  grammarian,  if  a  poet 
were  the  aubjeet  of  consideration,  I  could  state  that  which 
eaoh  of  them  possesses,  and  than  which  nothing  more  is  to 
be  expected  from  each.  Even  of  the  philosopher  himself,  wbo 
alone,  fi-om  bis  abilities  and  wisdom,  professes  almost  oveiy- 
tfaing,  thereisasort  of  definition,  signifying,  that  he  who  sttidies 
to  learn  the  powers,  nature,  and  causes  of  all  things,  di-aine  and 
hwnaji,  and  to  undersiaTid  and  explain  the  whole  science  of 
livinp  virtuously,  may  justly  deserve  this  appellation. 

"  The   orator,   however,   since    it    is   about    him    that  we 

e  oonBidering,  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  exactly  the  same  cbn- 

looter  that  Crassus  makes  him,  wbo  seemed  to  me  to  in- 

dade  all  knowledge  of  all  matters  and  sciences,  under  the 

■uigle  profesaion  and  name  of  an  orator;  but  I  regard  bim 
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as  one  who  can  tue  words  agreeable  to  hear,  and  thougkUi'i 
adapted  to  prove,  not  only  in  causes  that  are  pleaded  m  tht 
forum,  but  in  caiueg  in  general.  Him  I  call  an.  orator,  and 
would  have  him  faesides  occomplislied  in  delivery  ajid  action, 
aud  with  a  ccrtaia  degree  of  wit  fiut  our  friend  Crassus 
seemed  to  me  to  define  the  faculty  of  an  orator,  not  by  the 
proper  limits  of  hie  art,  but  by  the  almost  immense  limits  of 
hia  own  genius;  for,  by  his,  definition,  he  dehvered  the  helm 
of  civil  govornmeut  into  the  hands  of  hia  orator;  a  point, 
which  it  appeared  very  strange  to  me,  "Sctevoia,  that  you 
should  graut  hioi;  when  the  Benate  has  often  given  its  assent 
on  afTairs  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  yourself,  though  you 
have  apokeo  briefly  aud  without  ornament.  And  M.  Soaurus, 
who  I  heiir  is  in  the  country,  at  his  villa  not  far  off,  a  man 
eminently  skilled  in  afiairH  of  government,  if  he  should  hear 
that  the  authority  which  his  gravity  and  counsels  bear  witb 
them,  is  claimed  by  you,  Craasus,  as  you  say  that  it  is  tha 
property  of  the  orator,  he  woiUd,  I  believe,  come  hither 
without  delay,  and  frighten  us  out  of  our  talk  by  his  very 
countenance  and  aspect ;  who,  though  he  is  no  contemptible 
speaker,  yet  depends  more  upon  his  judgment  in  aSaire  of 
consequence,  than  upon  hia  ability  in  speaking;  and,  if  any 
one  has  abilities  in  both  these  ways,  he  who  is  of  authority 
in  the  public  councils,  and  a  good  senator,  is  not  on  those 
aocountti  an  orator;  and  if  he  that  is  au  eloquent  aud  poweiful 
speaker  be  also  eminent  in  civil  administration,  he  dvd  not 
acquire  bis  poUtical  knowledge^  through  oratory.  Those 
talents  differ  very  much  iu  their  nature,  and  are  quite  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  each  other;  nor  did  Marcus  Cato, 
Publius  AfricanuB,  Quiatus  Metellua,  Caius  LEelius,  who  wore 
all  eloquent,  give  lustre  to  their  own  orations,  aud  to  tha 
dignity  of  the  republic,  by  the  same  art  and  method. 

L.  "It  is  not  enjoined,  let  me  observe,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  or  by  any  law  or  custom,  that  one  mau  must  not 
know  more  than  one  art;  and  therefore,  though  Pericles  was 
the  best  orator  in  Athene,  and  was  also  for  many  yean 
director  of  the  public  counsels  in  that  city,  the  talent  for 

'  Aliqaam  si^liaia.  For  aiLjuam  MaautiuBOOHJeotured  iMam,  wbieli 
Lambinua,  Erneati,  and  MiUler  approve.  Wyttaubach  auggested  alienam, 
which  has  been  adopted  bj  ^hutz  and  Orelliaa.     1  have  followtd 
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both  those  characters  miiat  not  be  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Bome  art  because  it  existed  in  tho  same  man;  nor  if  Publius 
CrsssuB  was  both  an  orator  and  a  lawyer,  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law  for  that  reason  included  in  the  power  of 
speaking.  For  if  every  man  who,  while  eic«lling  in  anj  art  or 
science,  has  acquired  another  art  or  science  in  additioa,  shall 
represent  that  his  additional  knowledge  is  a  part  of  that  in 
wliich  he  previously  excelled,'-  we  may,  by  such  a  mode  of 
argument,  pretend  that  to  play  well  at  tennis  or  counters,* 
IB  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  civil  law,  because  Publius  Muoiua 
was  skilled  ia  both ;  and,  by  parity  of  reaaoning,  those  whom 
the  Greeka  coll  fjruirucoif  '  natural  philosophers,'  may  be  re- 
garded as  poets,  because  Empedocles  the  Datural  philosopher 
wrote  an  excellent  poem.  But  not  even  the  philosophers 
themselves,  who  would  have  everythmg,  as  their  own  right,  to 
be  theirs,  and  in  their  possession,  have  the  confidence  to  say 
that  geometry  or  musio  is  a  part  of  philosophy,  because  all 
acknowledge  Plato  to  have  been  eminently  excellent  in  those 
sciences.  And  if  it  be  still  your  pleasure  to  attribute  all 
sciences  to  the  orator,  it  will  be  better  for  ua,  rather,  to 
express  ourselves  to  this  effect,  that  since  eloquence  must  nut 
be  bald  and  unadorned,  but  mstrked  and  distinguished  by 
ft  certain  pleasing  variety  of  manifold  qualities,  it  is  aecesaary 
for  a  good  orator  to  have  lieard  and  eeen  much,  to  have  gone 
over  many  subjects  in  thought  and  reflection,  and  many  also 
in  reading;  though  not  so  as  to  have  taken  possessioa  of 
them  as  bis  own  property,  but  to  have  tasted  of  tliem  as 
tfaingB  belonging  tc  others.  For  1  confess  that  the  orator 
■hould  be  a  knowing  man,  not  quite  a  tiro  or  novice  in  any 
subject,  not  utterly  ignorant  or  inexperienced  in  any  business 
of  life. 

LI.  "  If  or  am  I  discomposed,  Craasus,  by  those  tragic  ai^- 
meuta  of  yours,'  oa  which,  the  philosophers  dwell  most  of  all; 

'  SeUi — txcdhi.    The  commentatora  aay  nothing  against  these  futures. 

•  Dtodedm  turipta.  This  was  a,  game  played  with  cnuutort  ou 
■  board,  moired  aooording  to  throwa  of  tha  dice,  but  diUaraut  from  out 
taaAkguumuu.  Tha  reader  nta;  find  hJI  that  ia  bnowu  of  it  in  Adun'a 
Bomui  AntiquitioB,  p-  i'lZ,  yid  Smith'a  Diet,  of  Qr.  and  Horn.  Ant. 
■rt.  LotnuicuU. 

*  titi*  iTOfjadiia  tail.  Feraons  ar9  said  tragadiiu  in  nvgia  a^ere,  who 
nuke  a  imiJl  matter  great  bj  clamouiiog  over  it,  as  ia  done  hj  actort 
in  trogediee.     Promt.     Sea  b.  11  c.  Ql  ]  Quint,  tl  1.  3S. 
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I  mean,  when  you  said,  Thai,  no  man  can,  by  ipeaHng,  i 
the  passions  of  his  audienee,  or  calm,  tliem  mkea  excUed,  (jH 
which  e^vrU  it  w  that  the  povier  and  greatness  of  an  orator -of 
ehiefiy  seen,)  unless  one  who  has  gained  a  thorough  iTutght  into 
the  nature  of  all  things,  and  the-  dispositions  and  motives  vj 
mankind;  on  which  account  philosophy/  mist  of  ncetssUy  be 
ttaditd  by  the  oratof;  a  study  in  which  we  see  that  the  whole 
lives  of  meu  of  the  greatest  talent  and  leisure  are  spent;  the 
copiouanesH  and  roagnitude  of  whose  learning  aud  knowledge 
I  not  only  do  not  deapieej  but  greatly  admire ;  but,  for  us 
who  are  engaged  in  bo  busy  a  state,  and  such  occupations  in 
the  fortim,  it  is  EutBcient  ta  know  and  Bay  just  eo  much  about 
the  manners  of  mankind  &S  is  not  inoonaistent  with  liumau 
nature.  For  what  great  and  powerful  orator,  whose  object 
was  to  make  a  judge  angry  with  his  adversary,  ever  hesitab 
because  he  was  ignoi'ant  what  anger  was,  whether  'a  heait 
temper,'  or  'a desire  of  vaageance  for  piun  received  V^ 
when  he  wished  to  stir  up  and  infiame  other  pasaions  i 
minds  of  the  judges  or  people  by  his  eloquence,  ever  uttered 
such  things  as  are  said  by  the  philosophers)  port  of  whom 
deny  that  any  passiona  whatever  should  be  excited  in  the  mind, 
aud  say  that  they  who  rouse  them  in  the  breasts  of  the  judgcfl 
are  guilty  of  a  heinoiB  crime,  and  part,  who  are  ioolined  to 
bo  more  tolerant,  and  to  accommodate  themselves  more  to  the 
realities  of  life,  say  that  such  emotions  ought  to  be  but  very 
moderate  and  gentle.  But  the  orator,  by  his  eloquence, 
represents  all  those  things  which,  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  are  considered  evil  and  troublesome,  and  to  be  avoided, 
OS  heavier  and  more  grievous  than  they  really  are ;  and  at  the 
same  time  amplilies  and  embellishes,  by  power  of  language, 
those  things  which  to  the  generality  of  mankind  seem  inviting 
and  desirable ;  nor  does  he  wish  to  appear  so  very  wise  among 
fools,  as  that  his  audience  should  think  him  impertiaent  or  a 
pedantic  Greek,  or,  though  they  very  much  approve  his  under- 
standing, £lnd  admire  his  wisdom,  yet  should  feel  uneasy  that 
they  themselves  are  but  idiots  to  him;  but  ho  so  efi'ectually 
penetrates  the  minds  of  men,  so  works  upon  their  senses  and 
feelings,  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  the  definitions  of  philoso- 
phers, or  to  consider  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  'whether  the 
chief  good  lies  in  the  mind  or  in  the  body ;'  '  whether  it  is  to  bi 

'  See  Ariatotle,  Khetoc.  ii.  2;  Cie.  Tuflo,  Quieat. " 
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conaiatitig  m  virtue  or  in  pleasure  '  '  wLetLer  these 
two  can  be  united  and  coupled  together;  or  'wbether,'  as 
some  think,  'nothing  certain  can  be  known,  nothinc  clearly 
perceived  and  understood;'  questions  in  which  I  acknowledge 
that  a  TOst  multiplicity  of  learning,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
varied  reasoning  ia  involved  ;  but  we  seek  something  of  a  fer 
diflerent  character ;  we  want  a  man  of  superior  intelligence, 
sagacioufl  by  nature  and  from  experience,  who  can  acutely  divine 
what  his  fellow-citizens,  and  all  those  whom  he  wishes  to  con- 
vince  on  anysuhiject  by  his  eloquence,  think,  feel,  imagine,  or 
hope,  Lll.  He  muet  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind 
of  every  class,  age,  and  rank  ;  and  must  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments and  notions  of  those  before  whom  he  is  pleading,'  or  in- 
tends to  plead  ;  but  his  books  of  philosophy  he  must  reserve  to 
himself,  for  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  such  a,  Tuaculan 
villa  as  this,  and  must  not,  when  he  is  to  speak  on  justice  and 
honesty,  borrow  from  Plato ;  who,  when  he  thought  that 
Buch  subjects  were  to  be  illustrated  in  writing,  imagined  in 
hin  pages  a  new  kind  of  commonwealth ;  so  much  was  that 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  be  said  of  justice,  at  variance 
with  ordinary  lifb  and  the  general  customs  of  the  world.  But 
if  such  notions  were  received  in  eiistiag  commuuitiea  and 
nations,  who  would  have  permitted  you,  Crassus,  though 
B  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  chief  leader  in  the 
city,  to  utter  what  you  addressed  to  a  vast  assembly  of  your 
fellow-citizensl'  Deliveb  ds  from  these  miseries,  deliver  oa 

FBOM  THE  JAWB  OF  THOSE  WHOSE  CROELTY  CAflNOT  BE  SATIATED 
EVEN  WITH  BLOOD  ;  SUFFER  TI3  NOT  TO  ES  SLAVES  TO  AKT  BUT 
TOOBSBLTEa  AS  A  PEOPLE,  WHOM  WB  BOTH   CAS   AND  OUGHT  TO 

8EBVS.  I  say  nothing  about  the  word  miseries,  in  which, 
as  the  philosophers  say,^  a  man  of  fortitude  cannot  be; 
1  say  nothing  of  the  jaws  irom  which  you  desire  to  be 

-  Hoat  oopiea  have  agel ;  Peorco,  with  the  minoritj',  prefers  affii. 

*  These  worda  ore  taken  from  a  apeeoh  which  CroaauB  bad  a  Bbort 
tuns  before  delivered  in  an  asasmblji  of  tho  people,  and  in  wbich  he  had 
suds  severe  complointa  of  the  Bomim  kiiights,  who  es«rcised  thvr 
jndidal  powers  with  Beverity  njid  injustice,  and  gave  great  trouble  to 
tlie  senate.  Crassus  took  the  part  of  the  eenate,  oud  addraesed  the 
Oihortation  in  the  text  to  the  people.  Prouit,  Ciaeaua  waa  aupporting 
lbs  Sorvilian  law.     itrmutiiu. 

'  lit  illi  ainnt.  The  philoBophera,  eBpecinlly  the  StoicB,  who  affirmed 
Hut  the  wise  man  alone  ia  happy.      EtUvdi. 
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delivered,  that  your  blood  may  not  be  dniuk  by  an  unjui 
Benteace  ;  a  thing  which  'they  say  cannot  happen  to  a  wi 
nmii ;  but  how  durst  you  say  that  not  only  yourself,  but  tl 
vliole  senate,  whose  caubo  you  were  then  pleadiog, 
SLAVBdl  Can  virtue,  CraaeuB,  possibly  be  enbl&tsd,  a 
iiJg  to  those  whose  precepts  you  make  necessary  to  the  eoien 
of  an  orator;  ■virtue  which  is  ever  and  alone  free,  anfl 
which,  though  our  bodies  be  captured  in  war,  or  bound  with 
fitters,  yet  ought  to  maintain  its  rights  and  liberty  inviolate 
in  all  circumstauces? '  And  as  to  what  you  added,  that  the 
senate  not  only  can  but  otiGHr  to  be  slates  to  the  people, 
what  philosopher  ih  ho  effeminate,  so  languid,  so  enervated, 
ao  eager  to  refer  everything  to  bodily  pleasure  or  pain,  as  to 
allow  that  the  seuate  should  be  the  blavxs  of  Uie  people, 
to  whom  the  people  themselves  have  delivered  the  power,  likt 
certain  reins  as  it  were,  to  guide  aad  govern  tliem! 

LIII.  "Accordingly,  when  I  regarded  these  words  of  yoiU 
as  the  divinest  eloquence,  Publius  Eutiliua  Rufus,^ 
of  learning,  and  devoted  to  philosophy,  observed  that  n 
you  had  said  was  not  only  injudicious,  but  base  and  ( 
honourable.     The  same  Rutilius  used  severely  to  censu 
Servius  Gaiba,  whom  he  said  he  very  well  remembered,  I 
cause,  when  Lucius  Scribonins  brought  an  accusation  against 
him,  and  Marcus  Cato,  a  bitter  and  implacable  enemy  to 
Galba,  had  spoken  with  raDceur  and  vehemence  t^ainst  bira 
before  the  aasembled  people  of  Rome,  (in  a  speech  which  he 
published  in  his  Origineg,")  Rutilius,  I  say,  censured  Galba. 
for  holding  up,  almost  upon  his  Moulders,  Quintus,  the 
orphan  son  of  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallua,  his  near  relation,  that 
he  might,  through  the  memory  of  his  most  illustrious  fethe 
•I  tears  from  the  people,  and  for  recomraending  two  litfl 
s  of  his  own  to  the  guardianship  of  the  publlo,  and  eayv 
that  he  himself  (aa  if  be  was  making  his  will  in  the  ran 
before  a  battle,*  without  balance  or  writing  tables,')  appoinffi 

'  See  the  Paradox  of  Cicero  on  the  words  Omaa  upienMt  tUl 
Dinnu  tliUli  serci, 

•  Mentioned  byCicBrut.  0. 30.  JVoi«(.  He  was  a  perfect  Stoic.  ffS* 
'  A  work  on  the  origin  of  tiia  paople  and  cities  of  Italy,  and  o" 
ittera,  now  lost,     Cic  Brut,  c  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Lifa  of  Cato,  e.  " 
'  When  a  aoldier,  in  the  hearing  of  threo  or  more  of  hia  eoi 
mod  Home  one  hia  hair  in  casG  ha  ahould  faJl  in  tha  engagemen 
>  When  a  peraon,  in  the  presence  of  Sve  witaeaeea  and  aUb. 
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(.he  people  of  Eome  protectors  of  their  orphan  condition.    Aa 
Galba,  therefore,  laboured  under  thd  ill-opinion  aj^d  disliko' 
of  the  people,  Eutilius  said  that  he  owed  his  deliverance  to 
such  tragic  tricks  as  these;  and  I  see  it  is  also  recorded  in 
Cato's  book,  that  if  he  had  not  employed  children  and  tears, 
he  would  have  suffered,  .  Such  proceedings  Eutilius  severeiy 
condemned,  and  said  banishment,  or  even  death,  was  more 
eligible  than  such  meanness.    Nor  did  he  merely  say  this,  but 
thought  and  acted  accordingly;  for  being  a  man,  as  you 
know,  of  exemplary  integrity,  a  man  to  whom  no  person  in 
the  city  was  superior  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  he  not  only 
refused  to  supplicate  his  judges,  but  would  not  allow  his 
cause  to  be  pleaded  with. more  ornament  or  freedom  of  lan- 
guage than  the  simple  plainness  of  truth  carried  with  it.' 
SmaJl  was  the  part  of  it  he  assigned  to  Cotta  here,  his  sister's 
son,  and  a  youth  of  great  eloquence ;  and  Quintus  Mucins 
also  took  some  share  in  his  defence,  speaking  in  his  usual 
manner,  without  ostentation,  but  simply  and  with  perspi- 
cuity.  But  if  you,  Crassus,  had  then  spoken, — ^you,  who  just 
now  said  that  the  orator  must  seek  assistance  from  those  dis- 
putations in  which  the  philosophers  indulge,  to  supply  himself 
with  matter  for  his  speeches, — if  you  had  been  at  liberty  to 
speak  for  Publius  Eutilius,  not  after  the  manner  of  philo- 
sophers, but  in  your  own  way,  although  his  accusers  had 
been,  as  they  really  were,  abandoned  and  mischievous  citizens, 
and  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment,  yet  the  force  of  your 
eloquence  would  have  rooted  all  their  imwarrantable  cruelty 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.     But,  as  it  was,  a  man  of 
such  a  character  was  lost,  because  his  cause  was  pleaded  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  the  whole  a£&ir  had  been  transacted  in 
the  imaginary  commonwealth  of  Plato.     Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual uttered  a  groan ;  not  one  of  the  advocates  gave  vent 
to  an  exclamation;  no  one  showed  any  appearance  of  grief; 
no  one  complained ;  no  one  supplicated,  no  one  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  public.     In  short,  no  one  even  stamped  a  foot 
on  the  trial,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  of  renouncing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics. 

LIV.  "  Thus  a  Roman,  of  consular  dignity,  imitated  the 

assigned  hib  property  to  somebody  as  his  heir.    Gaius,  ii.  101 ;  Aiil, 
Gell  XV.  27. 

^  He  was  falsely  accused  of  extortiou  in  his  province  of  Asia,  an(^ 
fceiag  condemned,  was  sent  into  exile.    Ciq^  Bnit.  c  d(L    JVMwt. 


108  de:  oratore;  ob, 

illustiioua  SoorateB  of  old,  who,  as  he  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  ti^sdom  and  had  lived  in  the  utmost  inte^ity,  spnha 
for  himself,  when  on  trial  for  his  life,  in  such  a  manner  an 
not  to  seem  a  suppliant  or  prisoner,  but  the  lord  and  master 
of  his  judges.  Even  when  Lysias,  a  most  eloquent  orator, 
brought  him  a  written  speech,  which,  if  he  pleased,  he  might 
learu  by  heart,  and  repeat  at  his  trial,  he  willingly  read  it 
over,  and  said  it  was  written  in  a  manner  very  well  snitod  to 
the  occasion;  but,  said  he,  if  you  had  brought  ms  Sicjonian 
shoeB,!  I  should  not  wear  them,  though  they  might  be  easy 
and  suit  my  ieet,  because  they  would  be  effeminate;  so  that 
speech  seems  to  me  to  be  eloquent  and  becoming  on  orator, 
but  not  fearless  and  manly.  In  consequence,  he  also  vta 
condemned,  not  only  by  the  first  votes,  by  which  the  judgw 
only  decided  whether  they  should  acquit  or  condemn,  hnl 
also  by  those  which,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  afterwards.  For  at  Athens,  if  the  oocusod 
person  was  found  guilty,  and  if  his  crime  was  not  capital, 
there  was  a  sort  uf  estimation  of  punishment ;  and  when  h 
tenee  was  to  be  finally  given  by  the  judges,  the  criminal  w 
asked  what  degree  of  punishment  he  acknowledged  himselt 
at  most,  to  deserve;  and  when  this  question  was  put  Ib 
Socrates,  he  answered,  that  he  deserved  to  be  distinguished 
with  the  noblest  honours  and  rewards,  and  to  be  daily  n 
toined  at  the  pubUo  expense  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  an  honour 
which,  amongst  the  Greeks,  is  accounted  the  very  highest 
By  which  answer  his  judges  were  so  exasperated,  that  they 
oondemned  the  most  innocent  of  men  to  death.  But  had  he 
been  acquitted,  (which,  indeed,  though  it  is  o 
us,  yet  I  oould  wish  to  have  been  the  case,  because  of  the 
greatness  of  his  genius,)  how  could  we  have  patience  with 
thoBe  philosophers  who  novr,  though  Socrates  was  condemued 
for  no  other  crime  but  w&nt  of  skill  in  speaking,  maintoi 
that  the  precepts  of  oratory  should  be  learned  from  then 
selves,  who  are  disciples  of  Socrates^  With  these  men  1  hivfl 
no  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  two  sciences  is  superior,  or 
carries  more  truth  in  it;  I  only  say  that  the  one  is  distinct 
from  the  other,  and  that  oratory  may  exist  i 
perfection  without  philosophy. 
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L  V,  "  In  bestowing  such  warm  approbation  on  the  civil  law, 
Crassus,  I  see  wbat  was  your  motive;  when  you  were  speak- 
ing, I  did  not  Bee  it.^    In  the  first  place,  you  were  willing  to 
■oblige  ScffiTola,  whom  we  ought  all  to  esteem  most  deservedly 
for  his  Bingularly  eioellent  disposition ;  and  eeeing  his  science 
nndowried  aud  unadorned,  jou  have  enriched  it  with  your 
eloquence  as  with  a  portion,  and  decorated  it  with  a  pTO- 
fiision  of  ornaments.     In  the  next,  as  you  had  spent  much 
paioB  and  labovir  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  (since  you  bad  in 
■  your  own  house  one  ^  who  encouraged  and  instructed  you  in 
that  study,)  you  were  afraid  that  you  might  lose  the  fruit  of 
your  industry,  if  you  did  not  magnify  the  science  by  your 
doquence.     But  I  have  no  controversy  with  the  science;  let 
^it  be  of  as  much  consequence  as  you  represent  it ;  for  without 
^doubt  it  is  of  great  and  extensive  concern,  having  relation  to 
I  multitudes  of  people,  and  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
Jhonour;  and  our  most  eminent  citizens  have  ever  been,  and 
/■re  still,  at  the  head  of  the  profession  of  it;  but  take  care, 
iCrasaus,  lest,  while  you  strive  to  adorn  the  knowledge  o( 
'flie  civil  law  with  new  and  foreign   ornaments,  you  spoil 
'tad  denude  her  of  what  is  granted  and  accorded  to  her  as 
■ber  own.     For  if  you  were  to  say,  that  he  who  is  a  lawyer  is 
itJao  an  orator,  and  that  he  who  is  an  orator  is  altto  a  lawyer, 
jjoo  would  make  two  excellent  branches  of  knowledge,  each 
Sfqual  to  the  other,  and  eharers  of  the  same  dignity;  but  now 
lyou  allow  that  a  man  may  be  a  lawyer  without  the  eloquence 
Wliicb  we  are  considering,  ood  that  there  have  been  many 
(•neb ;  and  you  deny  that  a  man  can  be  an  orator  who  has  not 
pquired  a  knowledge  of  law.    Time  the  lawyer  is,  of  himself, 
ithing  with  you  but  a  sort  of  wary  and  acute  legalist,  an 
Stmotor  in  actions,'  a  repeater  of  forms,  a  catcher  at  sylla- 
x;  but  because  the  orator  has  Irequect  occasion  for  the  aid 
the  law  in  his  pleadings,  you  have  of  necessity  joined  legal 
Bowledge  to  eloquence  as  a  handmaid  and  attendant. 
'  Turn,  9uwin  dicdxu,  noo  mdcbam.    Uany  copies  nmit  tlie  negative 
omiauoD  approved  by  Emeati,  HenrictiBen,  itud  Ellendt. 
'  Eithsr  Sccevola,  the  fatber-iii-kw  af  Craseue,  or  Lucius  Cceliui 
itinter,  whom  Cicero  meDtioiie  in  hia  Ei-atus.    Ptoui'. 
■  /Vara  Mliottiim.     One  who  infurmB  thnse  who  are  ignorant  of  law 
lan  the  courts  will  be  open  ;  by  what  kind  of  suit  anj  person  must 
oaecnta  bis  claima  on  any  other  person  ;  and  acta  in  law  proceeding! 
another  sort  of  jirizca  acts  at  auctione.     ilrc&riu. 
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LVI.  "  But  aa  to  your  woudsr  at  the  effrontery  of  those 
advocates  wlio,  though  tliey  were  ignorant  of  stoall  things, 
profess  great  onas,  or  whi>  ventured,  in  the  management  of 
isauses,  to  treat  of  the  most  important  points  ia  the  civil  lavr, 
though  thoy  neither  understood  nor  had  ever  learned  them,  the 
defence  on  both  charges  is  easy  nnd  ready.  For  it  is  cot  at 
all  surprising  that  he  wlio  ia  ignorant  in  what  form  of  words 
a  contract  of  marriage  is  made,  should  be  able  to  defend  the 
cause  of  a  woman  who  has  formed  auoh  a  contract;  nor, 
though  the  same  skill  in  steering  is  requisite  for  a  small 
as  for  a  large  vessel,  is  he  therefore,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  form  of  words  by  whiflh  an  estate  is  to  be  divided,  in- 
capable of  pleading  a  cause  relative  to  the  division  of  m 
estate.'  For  though  you  appealed  to  causes  of  great  conse- 
queuce,  pleaded  before  the  Centnmviri,  that  turned  upon 
points  of  law,  what  cause  was  there  amongst  them  all,  which 
could  not  have  been  ably  pleaded  by  an  eloqueut  man  ud- 
acquaiuted  with  law  I  in  akl  which  causes,  as  in  the  cause  of 
ManiiiB  Curius,  which  was  lately  pleaded  by  you,'  and  that  of 
Caius  Hostiliua  Mauciniis,^  and  that  uf  the  boy  who  was  bom 
of  a  seoond  wife,  without  any  notice  of  divorce  having  beeu 
sent  to  the  first,*  there  was  the  greatest  disagreement  among 
the  most  skilful  lawyers  on  points  of  law.  I  ask,  then,  how  in 
these  causes  a  knowledge  of  the  law  cuuld  have  aided  the  orator, 
when  that  lawyer  must  have  had  the  superiority,  who  w)u 
snppoi'tfld,  uot  by  hia  own,  but  a  foreign  art,  not  by  knoW' 

'  Serduni  ciei-i — iercUcanda  famitia.  Coheirs,  when  an  estate  da- 
Bcendad  amongat  them,  ware,  by  the  Romui  law,  bound  to  each  athet 
by  the  action  famWue  hrreisinnula  ;  that  ja,  to  divide  the  whole  fuoil; 
iuheritance,  and  settle  all  the  accounCe  which  related  t«  it.  Juat.  Init. 
iiL  28.  1.  The  word  Uerctttm,  Ba^a  Featua,  aigniSea  whole  or  undivided, 
and  do,  to  divide ;  >o,  faimliam  herctam  cure  was  to  divide  the  inherit- 
tace  of  the  family,  whicli  two-  words,  herditm  ntre,  were  nftartraidi 
Doatracted  into  hrrciicere :  hcQce  this  law-term  used  here.  /omiliM 
'tertUcere.  Serviuahaa.  therefore,  from  DoDabiu,  thus  illuatrated  a  psK^ 
in  Virgil,  at  the  end  of  the  Vlllth  -Eaeid,— 

Citio  Hetiiua  in  dlvena  quadrigES 
Diatuleraat. 
Citic,  uiya  he,  is  a  lai«-tarm,  anti  signiSea  divided,  oa  htrcio  mm  ctio,  tlw 
inheritimce  being  undivided.    Oila  r^'uidi-igt,  therefore,  in  that  psaaaga, 
doee  not  msaji  i/aick  or  amift,   as  is  genentlt;  imagined,  but  drovwf 
dijWeat  aagi.    B. 

'  See  c.  30  ■  C.  10  C.  40. 
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ledge  of  the  law,  hut  by  eloquence!  I  tave  often  lieard  that, 
when  Publius  Crasaua  was  a  candidate  for  the  tedileehip,  and 
Serviua  Galba,  though  older  than  he,  and  even  of  consular 
dignity,  attended  upon  him  to  promote  liia  interest,  (hftving 
betrothed  Cmaaua'a  daughter  to  his  sod  Caiua,}  there  came  a 
eouutryman  to  Crassus  to  consult  him  on  some  mutter  of 
law ;  and  when  he  bad  taken  Crasaus  aside,  and  laid  the  affair 
before  him.  and  received  from  hitn  such  an  answer  aa  waa 
mther  right  than  suited  to  his  wishes,  Galha,  seeing  him  look 
dejected,  called  him  by  his  name,  and  aslced  him  on  what 
matter  he  had  consulted  Crassus ;  when,  having  heard  bin 
case,  and  seeing  the  man  in  great  trouble,  '  I  perceive,'  said 
he,  'that  Crassus  gave  jou  an  answer  while  his  mind  was 
aniioua,  and  pre-occupied  with  other  affairs.'  He  then  took 
CraasuB  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Hark  you,  how  came  it  into 
,JO0T  bead  to  give  this  man  such  an  answer  1 '  Crassus.  who 
^ms  a  man  of  great  legal  knowledge,  confidently  repeated  that 
the  matter  was  exactly  as  he  had  stated  in  his  answer,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  Galba,  referring  to  a 
Tariety  and  multiplicity  of  matters,  adduced  abundauoe  of 
■imikr  cases,  aud  used  many  arguments  for  equity  ngninst 
file  strict  letter  of  law;  while  Crassus,  aa  he  could  not  main- 
bun  his  ground  in  the  debate,  (for,  though  he  was  numbered 
among  the  eloquent,  he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  Galba,)  bad 
■loeourse  to  authorities,  and  showed  what  he  had  asserted  in 
the  books  of  his  brother  Publius  Mucius,'  and  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  ScxtuB  jEliusj  though  he  allowed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Galba's  arguments  had  appeared  to  him  plausible. 
/and  almost  true. 

LVIL  "But  causes  which  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  there 
lAn  be'no  doubt  of  the  law  relative  to  them,  do  not  usually 
lOome  to  be  tried  at  all.  Does  any  one  claim  an  inheritanco 
Itander  a  will,  which  the  father  of  a  family  made  before  he  had 
A  BOB  bom  I  Nobody;  because  it  is  clear  that  by  the  birth 
irf  a  son  the  will  is  cancelled.*  Upon  such  points  of  law, 
Ittierefore,  there  are  no  questions  to  be  tried.  The  orator, 
accordingly,  may  be  ignorant  of  all   this   part  cf  the  law 

I  The  CtMboh  here  mentioned  w»a  Publiua  CmsBus  Dives,  brotter  ol 
hblius  Muciua,  Pontifei  Maiimus.     See  c  37,     EUeadC 
■  Cicero  pro  Canaai,  c  25;  Qai'ii-,  iL  1S8. 
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relative  to  ccititroveraieB,'  whioh  ia  without  doubt  the  fiir 
greater  part ;  hut  on  those  pointB  which  am  disputed,  evpn 
among  the  most  likilful  Iftwyera,  it  will  noi  hu  difficult  for 
the  orator  to  find  some  writer  of  authority  on  that  Bide, 
whiohsoever  it  be,  that  he  is  to  defend,  from  whom,  when  he 
has  received  his  javelins  ready  for  throwing,  he  will  hurl  them 
with  the  arm  and  strength  of  an  orator.  Unless  we  are  to 
suppose,  indeed,  (I  would  wish  to  make  the  observation  with- 
out offending  this  escellent  man  Sosevola,)  that  you,  CrasauB, 
defended  the  cause  of  Manius  Curius  out  of  the  writings  and 
rules  of  your  father-in-law.  Did  you  not,  on  the  contrary, 
undertake  the  defence  of  equity,  the  support  of  wills,  and 
the  intention  of  the  dead  t  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  (for  I  was 
frequently  present  and  heard  you,)  you  won  the  far  greater 
number  of  votes  by  your  wit,  humour,  and  happy  raillery, 
when  you  joked  upon  the  extraordinary  acuteness,  and  e«- 
preased  admiration  of  the  genius,  of  Scsevola,  who  had 
discovered  that  a  man  must  be  bora  before  he  can  die;  and 
when  you  adduced  many  cases,  both  from  the  laws  and  decrees 
of  the  senate,  as  well  as  from  common  life  and  intenionrae, 
not  only  acutely,  but  facetiously  and  sarcastically,  in  whiob, 
if  we  attended  to  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit,  nothing 
would  result.  The  trial,  therefore,  was  attended  with  abun- 
dance of  mirth  and  pleasantry;  but  of  what  service  your 
\  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  was  to  you  upon  it,  1  do  not 
understand ;  yoiu'  great  power  in  speaking,  united  with  the 
utmost  humour  and  grace,  certainly  was  of  great  servioa 
Even  Mueiua  himself,  the  defender  of  the  father's  right,  wbo 
fought  as  it  were  for  hia  own  patrimony,  what  ailment  did 
be  advance  in  the  cause,  when  be  spoke  against  you,  that 
appeared  to  be  drawn  from  the  civil  lawl  What  particular  law 
did  he  recite?  What  did  he  explain  in  his  speech  that  wSJ 
unintelligible  to  the  unlearned?  The  whole  of  hia  oration  waa 
employed  upon  one  point;  that  is,  in  maintaiuiug  that  what 
was  written  ought  to  be  valid.  But  every  boy  is  exercised' 
on  such  subjects  by  his  master,  when  be  ia  instructed  to 


IB  no  authgritj  for  thia  word,  EUendt,  mi 
rn.    With,  tbig  sltemtion,  the  sense  wiQ  ta 


support,  in  such  cases  as  these,  sometimes  the  written  letter, 
Bomefimes  equity.  lu  that  cause  of  the  soldier,  I  presume, 
if  you  had  defended  either  him  or  the  heir,  you  would  have 
had  recourse  to  the  eases  of  Hostilius,'  and  not  to  your  owj 
power  and  talent  as  an  orator.  Nay,  rather,  if  yon  had 
defended  the  will,  you  would  have  argued  in  sneh  a  manner, 
that  the  entire  validity  of  all  wills  whatsoever  would  have 
seemed  to  depend  upon  that  single  trial;  or,  if  you  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  soldier,  you  would  have  raised  his  father, 
with  your  usual  eloquence,  from  the  dead  ;  you  would  have 
placed  himbeforetheeyea  of  the  audience;  he  would  have  em- 
braced his  son,  and  with  tears  have  recommended  him  to  the 
Centumviri ;  you  would  have  forced  the  very  stones  to  weep 
and  lament,  so  that  all  that  clause,  as  the  tongue  H4B 
DECLAEKD,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  written  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  you  prefer  to  all  libraries,  but  in  some  mere 
formula  of  a  teacher. 

LTIII.  "  As  to  the  indolence  of  which  you  accuse  our 
youth,  for  not  learning  that  science,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  very  easy,  (how  easy  it  is,  let  them  consider  who 
stmt  about  before  us,  presuming  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
Ecience,  as  if  it  were  extremely  difficult;  and  do  you  yoursell 
also  consider  that  point,  who  say,  that  it  is  an  easy  science, 
which  you  admit  as  yet  to  be  no  science  at  all,  but  say  that 
if  somebody  shall  ever  learn  soroe  other  science,  bo  as  to  bf 
able  to  make  this  a  science,  it  will  then  be  a  science ;)  and 
because,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  full  of  pleasure,  (but  as  to 
that  matter,  every  one  is  willing  to  leave  the  pleasure  to 
yourself,  and  is  content  to  be  without  it,  for  there  is  not  one 
of  the  young  men  who  would  not  rather,  if  he  must  get 
anything  by  heart,  learn  the  Teucer  of  Paouvius  than  iJie 
Mftnilian  laws^  on  emption  and  vendition ;)  and,  in  the  third 
place,  because  you  think,  that,  from  love  to  our  country,  we 
ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  our  an- 
cestors; do  you  not  perceive  that  the  old  laws  are  either 

'  Certain  legal  fonQiiUa.  of  which  aome  lawyer  named  HoetiliuB  van 
the  author.    Jimati. 

'  Maniiianaa — Ugti.  They  were  formulra  wMeh  those  who  wiahed 
sot  to  be  deceived  might  uae  in  buying  and  selling ;  they  iire  cnlled 
efiwwi  by  Vnrra,  K.  R.  u.  6.  ll.  ...  The  author  was  Maaiufl  Maniliua, 
a  emioent  lawyer,  who  wna  ooosul  A.ll.0.  603.    Frneiti. 
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grown  out  of  date  from  their  v^  antiquity,  or  are  b 
i>j  such  as  are  new?"^  As  to  your  opinion,  that  n 
rendered  good  by  learning  the  civil  law,  because,  by  lawe, 
rewards  are  appointed  for  virtue,  and  punishments  for  vice; 
I,  for  my  part,  imagined  that  virtue  waa  inBtilled  into  man- 
kind  (if  it  can  be  instilled  by  any  means)  by  inBtrucrion 
and  perauaBion,  not  by  menaces,  and  force,  and  1«rror.  Ab 
to  the  maxim  that  we  should  avoid  evil,  wo  can  understsnd 
how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  do  bo  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
law.  And  as  to  myself,  to  whom  alone  yon  nllnw  the  power 
of  managing  causes  satisfactorily,  without  any  knowledge  of 
law,  1  make  you,  CrassuB,  this  answer:  that  I  never  learned 
the  civil  law,  nor  was  ever  at  a  loss  for  the  want  of  know- 
ledge in  it,  in  those  cauBes  which  I  was  able  to  defend  in  tbe 
courts.^  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  master  in  any  pursuit  or 
art,  and  another  to  be  neither  stupid  nor  ignorant  in  common 
life,  and  the  ordinary  customs  of  mankind.  May  not  every 
one  of  us  go  over  our  farms,  or  inspect  oiu"  country  afiaira, 
for  the  sake  of  profit  or  delight  at  least?'  No  man  Uvea 
without  using  his  eyes  and  understanding,  ao  far  as  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  what  sowing  and  reaping  is ;  or  what  pruning 
vines  and  other  trees  means;  or  at  what  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  what  manner,  those  things  are  done.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one  of  us  has  to  look  at  his  grounds,  or  give  any 
directions  about  agriculture  to  his  steward,  or  any  orders 
to  his  bailiff,  must  we  stndy  the  books  of  Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian,' or  may  we  be  content  with  our  ordinary  know- 
ledge! Why,  then,  with  regard  to  the  civil  law,  may  we  not 
also,  especially  as  we  are  worn  out  in  causes  and  public  buai- 
ness,  and  in  the  forum,  be  sufficiently  instructed,  to  such 
a  degree  at  least  as  not  to  appear  foreigners  and  straugers  in 

'  There  ia  no  proper  grannnati™!  coostruction  in  tbifl  aentenoe. 
ErnesU  obscrveB  that  it  ia,  perhapB,  in  aome  way  imBound. 

■  Injure.     "  Apud  tribunal  praoloria."     Emesti. 

*  I  trmalHite  the  conclusion  of  thiB  eentflnce  in  conformity  with  the 
text  of  Orellins,  who  puts  larncn  at  the  end  of  it,  iCBtsad  of  letting  it 
Btnnd  at  the  beginning  of  the  neit  sentence,  aa  ia  tbe  case  in  other 
editions.  Hia  interpretation  is.  tnvitere  latlem.  "Though  we  be  much 
occupied,  yet  we  oiin  visit  our  farms." 

'  He  wrote  eigbt-and-twentjr  books  on  country  aEFairB  in  the  Punio 
language,  which  were  iraoBlated  into  Latin,  hy  order  of  the  senate,  b< 
C'usaiuB  DionjBiuB  of  Utica.  See  Varro,  R.  R.  i  1 ;  mid  Columallt  wbg 
calls  him  the  father  of  farming.     Protul, 
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our  own  country?  Or,  if  any  cause,  a  little  more  obBcurii 
thsD  ordinary,  should  be  brought  to  ua,  it  would,  I  presume, 
be  diBEcnlt  to  communicate  with  our  friend  Scrovola  bore; 
although  indeed  the  parties,  whose  concern  it  is,  bring  nothing 
to  us  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  considered  and  investi- 
gated. If  there  is  a  question  about  the  nature  of  a  thing 
itself  under  consideration;  if  about  boundaries;  (as  we  do  not 
go  in  person  to  view  the  property  itself;^)  if  about  writings 
and  bonds;^  we  of  neceaity  have  to  study  mattera  that  are 
intricate  and  often  difficult ;  and  if  we  have  to  consider  laws, 
or  the  opinions  of  men  skilled  in  law,  need  we  fear  that  we 
shall  not  he  able  to  understand  them,  if  we  have  not  studied 
the  civil  law  from  our  youth? 

LIX.  "  Is  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  then,  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  orator?  I  oannot  deny  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  is  of  advantage,  espeoiaJly  to  him  whose  eloquenoa 
onght  to  be  adorned  with  variety  of  matter;  but  the  things 
which  are  absolately  necessary  to  an  orator  are  numerous, 
important,  and  difficult,  so  that  I  vould  oot  distract  his  indus- 
try among  too  many  studies.  Who  can  deny  that  the  gesture 
and  grace  of  Rosciua  are  necessary  In  the  orator's  action  and 
deportment!  Yet  nobody  would  advise  youths  that  are 
studying  oratory  to  labour  in  forming  their  attitudes  like 
players.  What  is  so  necessary  to  an  orator  as  the  voiced 
Yet,  by  my  recommendation,  no  student  in  eloquence  will 
be  a  slave  to  his  voice  like  the  Greeks  and  tragedians,^  who 
pass  whole  years  ia  sedentary  declamation,  and  daily,  before 
they  venture  upon  dehvery,  raise  their  voice  by  degrees  as 
they  sit,  and,  when  they  have  finished  pleading,  sit  down 
again,  and  lower  and  recover  it,  as  it  were,  through  a  scale, 
from  the  highest  to  the  deepest  tone.  If  we  should  do  this, 
they  whoso  causes  we  undertake  -would  be  condemned,  before 

'  Qniim  in  rem  jiraMnttm  non  veiiiniin.  Wa  do  not  go  ad  hciun, 
tatdeprcamta  rem  etfinet  intpicere  poaatniiu.     Eltendt, 

'  PericriplionHnu,  Pencriplio  is  congidered  by  Elleodt  to  aigoify 
a  dialt  or  checqus  to  be  preaeut^  to  b.  banker. 

•  Oraeontm  more  cl  tmgiedori'm.  LambinuB  would  atriko  out  cl,  on 
the  authority  of  tbree  manuscripta ;  and  Ptsarce  thiDks  that  the  cod- 
juDotiOQ  ought  to  be  abaent.  Emoati  thinks  thnt  Botne  aubatantive 
bflloDging  to  Grt^oram  has  dropped  out  of  the  text-  A  Leipaio  editioD, 
he  obHrres,  him  Orteearam  mart  taphiataram  et  Iragatlonaa,  but  on 
what  ftuthority  be  doea  not  know, 


216  DF.  obatore;  or, 

we  had  repeated  the  pwan  and  the  munio'  as  often  aa  is  p 
Hcribed.  But  if  we  must  not  employ  ouraelfea  upon  geatut 
which  ia  of  great  service  to  the  orator,  or  upon  thec-ilture  of'* 
the  voice,  which  alone  is  a  great  recoromcDdation  and  support 
of  eloquence;  and  if  we  can  only  improve  in  cither,  in 
proportion  to  the  leisure  afforded  ua  in  this  field  of  daily 
busineaa ;  how  much  less  must  we  apply  to  the  occupation 
of  learning  the  civil  law)  of  which  we  may  leam  the  chief 
pointB  without  regular  study,  and  which  is  also  unlike  those 
other  matters  in  this  respect,  that  power  of  voice  and  gesture 
cannot  be  got  euddenly,  or  caught  up  from  another  person; 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  far  as  it  is  useful  in  any 
),  may  be  gained  on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  either 
or  from  books,  Tliose  eminent  Greek 
s  they  are  unskilled  in  the  law  thenaselves, 
ses,  men  acquainted  with  the  law  to  assist 
i  you  before  observed,  called  praffmatiH. 
r  countrymen  act  far  better,  as  they  wonld 
'  '  ins  supported  by  the  antho- 
But  the  Greeks  would  not 


from  learned  i 

orators,  therefore,  a 

have,  in  their  ca 

them,  who  are,  ; 

In  this  respect  o 

have  the  laws  and  judicial  dec 

rity  of  men  of  the  highest  rank, 

have  negleeted,  if  they  had  thought  it  necessary,  to  inatruot 

the  orator  in  the  civil  law,  instead  of  allowing  him  a  pya^- 

maticus  for  an  assistant 

LX.  "  Ab  to  your  remark,  that  age  is  preserved  from  soli- 
tude by  the  science  of  the  civil  law,  we  may  perhaps  also  say 
that  it  is  preserved  from  solitude  by  a  largo  fortune.  Bat 
we  are  inquiring,  not  what  is  advantageous  to  ourselves,  but 
what  is  necessary  for  the  orator.  Although  ^since  we  take 
so  many  points  of  comparison  with  the  orator  from  one  sort 
of  artist)  Eoscius,  whom  w«  mentioned  before,  is  accustomed 
to  say,  that,  as  age  advances  upon  him,  he  will  make  tho 
measures  of  the  flute-player  slower,  and  the  notes  softer. 
But  if  he  who  is  restricted  to  a  certain  modulation  of 
numbers  and  feet,  meditates,  notwithstanding,  something  fer 
his  ease  in  the  decline  of  life,  how  much  more  easily  oau  we, 
I  will  not  say  lower  our  tones,  but  alter  them  entirely?  For 
it  is  no  secret  to  you,  L'rassus,  how  many  and  how  various 

*  Prsatifm  <£ut  mvniotiem-  The  word  imtnianem  is  corrupt.  Manj 
editioDB  have  ncnnt'iiin,  wbjch  is  left  equally  unexplained.  Tbe  beet 
coDiectiiral  emendation,  UB  OrelliuB  obwrves,  is  noatum,  propoHil  bf 
>  critic  of  Jasa. 
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we  Ihe  modes  of  speaking;   a  variety  which   I  know  not 
whether  you  yourself  have  not  been  the  first  to  eihibit  to 
UH,  since  you  liave  for  some  tim-e  spoken  more  softly  and 
gently  than  you  used  to  do;  nor  is  this  mildness  in  your 
eloquence,  which  carriee  so  high  authority  with  it,  less  ap- 
proved than  your  former  vast  enet^nnd  exertion;  and  there 
have  been  many  orators,  as  we  hear  of  Soipio  and  Ltelius, 
■who  always  spoke  in  a  tone  only  a  little  raised  above  that 
of  ordinary  oouverBation,  but  never  exerted  their  lungs  or 
throats  like  Servios  Galba.     But  if  you  shall  ever  be  unable 
'   or  unwilling  to  apeak  in  this  manner,  are  you  afraid  that 
your  house,  the  house  of  such  a  man  and  Buch  a  citizen, 
;  win,  if  it  be  not  frequented  by  the  litigious,  be  deserted  by 
I  the  rest  of  mankijid)    For  my  part,  I  am  so  far  from  having 
any  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  my  own  house,  that  I  cot 
only  do  not  think  that  comfort  for  my  old  age  is  to  be  ea- 
,  pected  from  a  multitude  of  clients,  but  look  for  that  solitude 
L  which  you  dread,  as  for  a  safe  harbour ;  for  I  esteem  repose 
ij  to  be  the  most  agreeable  solace  in  the  last  stage  of  life. 
I       "  Those  other  branches  of  knowledge  (though  they  certainly 
,  aEsistthe  orator) — I  mean  general  history,  aud  jurisprudence, 
!i  and  the  course  of  things  in  old  times,  and  variety  of  prece- 
dents— I  will,  if  ever  I  have  oocasion  for  them,  borrow  from 
my  friend  Longinus,^  an   excellent   man,  and   one   of  the 
greatest  erudition  in  such  mattora.     Nor  will  I  dissuade 
these  youths  from  reading  everything,  hearing  everything, 
and  Bcquaintiug  themselves  with  every  liberal  study,  and  all 
polite  leamiug,  as  you  just  now  recommended;  but,  upon 
my  word,  they  do  not  seem  likely  to  have  too  much  time,  if 
they  are  inclined  to  pursue  and  practise  all  that  you,  Crasaus, 
liave  dictated;  for  you  seemed  to  me  to  impose  upon  their 
youth  obligations  almost  too  severe,  (though  almost  uecessary 
I  admit,  for  the  attainment  of  their  desires,)  since  extemporary 
sxeroisBB  upon  stated  cases,  and  aeourate  und  studied  medi- 
tationa,  and  practice  in  writing,  whicb  you  truly  called  the 
modeller  and  finisher  of  the  art    of  speaking,  are  tasks  of 
.iDueh  difficulty ;  and  that  comparison  of  their  own  composi- 
.tion  with  the  writings  of  others,  and  eitemporal  discussion 
on  the  work  of  another  by  way  of  praise  or  censure,  con- 
•  Emesti  auppwes  hini  to  be  Caiua  Caasiiu  Longinus,  wlio  u  man- 
tionsJ  by  Cicero,  pro  FlaDco,  c.  '2i 
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finnation  or  refutation,  demand  no  ordinary  eiertion,  either 
of  memory  or  powers  of  imitatioa 

LXI.  "  But  what  you  added  was  appalling,  and  indeed  will 
have,  I  fear,  a  greater  tendouoy  to  deter  than  to  eocourage. 
Yon  would  have  every  one  of  us  a  RoBciiia  in  our  profession; 
and  you  said  that  what  was  excellent  did  not  so  ranch  attract 
approbation,  as  what  was  fanlty  produced  settled  disgust; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  want  of  perfection  is  so  disparagingly 
regarded  in  us  as  in  the  players ;  and  I  obHerve,  accordingly, 
that  we  are  often  heard  with  the  utmost  attention,  even  when 
we  are  hoarse,  for  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself  and  of  the 
cause  detains  the  audience;  while  jEsopus,  if  be  has  the 
least  hoarseness,  is  hissed;  for  at  those  from  whom  nothiug 
is  eipected  but  to  please  the  ear,  oSence  is  taker,  wheneter 
the  least  diminution  of  that  pleasure  occurs.  But  in  elo- 
quence there  are  many  qualities  that  captivate;  and,  if  they 
are  not  all  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  yet  most  of  them 
are  praiseworthy,  those  that  are  of  the  highest  excellence 
must  necessarily  excite  admiration. 

"  To  return  therefore  to  our  first  consideration,  let  the 
orator  be,  as  Crassus  described  him,  oTie  who  can  speak  in  a 
TTtanner  adapUd  to  persuade;  and  let  him  BtricUy  devote 
himself  to  those  thin^  which  are  of  common  practice  in 
civil  communities,  and  in  the  forum,  and,  laying  aside  oil 
other  studies,  however  high  and  noble  they  may  be,  let  him 
apply  himself  day  and  night,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  this  one 
pursuit,  and  imitate  him  to  whom  doubtless  the  highest 
esoelleuce  in  oratory  is  conceded,  Demosthenes  the  Athenian, 
in  whom  there  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  ardour  and  per- 
severance, that  he  overcame,  first  of  all,  the  impediment^  of 
nature  by  pains  and  diligence;  and,  though  his  voice  was  so 
inarticulate  that  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  first  letter 
of  the  very  art  which  he  waa  so  eager  to  acquire,  he  aeconi' 
plished  so  muoh  hy  practice  that  no  oue  is  thought  to  have 
spoken  more  distinctly;  and  though  his  breath  was  short,  he 
effected  such  improvement  by  holding  it  in  while  he  spoke, 
that  in  one  sequence  of  words  (as  his  writings  show)  two 
risings  and  two  failings  of  his  voice  were  included;'  and  be 

'  In  one  period  or  sentence  ha  twice  ™Bad  and  twica  lowered  hi» 
voice  ;  he  raised  it  in  the  former  membars  of  the  period,  and  lowereit 
it  in  the  latter;  and  tliia  be  did  io  one  bre^itli.     ProuMt.     This  seeiM 
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■Ibo  (m  IB  related),  after  putting  pebbks  into  his  month,  iiBed 
10  pranounce  several  verses  at  the  highest  pitch  of  hiB  voice 
sithout  taking  breath,  not  etandicg  iti  one  place,  but  iralkiog 
Pivward,  aud  mounting  a  Bteep  ascent  With  such  encou- 
Hgemenls  aa  these,  I  sincerely  acroe  with  yon,  Crassus, 
JQiat  youths  should  be  incited  to  etudy  and  industry;  other 
kooompliahmentB  ■which  jou  have  collected  from  various  and 
niBtinct  aJta  and  sciences,  though  jou  have  mastered  them 
Ul  yourself,  I  regard  as  unconnected  with  the  proper  business 

Ed  duty  of  an  orator," 
LXII.  When  AntoninB  had  concluded  these  observations, 
ilpicius  and  Cotta  appeared  to  be  in  doubt  whose  discourse 
a  the  two  seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  truth.  Crassus 
ben  said,  "You  malie  our  orator  a  mere  mechanic,  Antonius, 
hit  I  am  not  certain  whether  you  are  not  really  of  another 
Ipinion,  and  whether  you  are  not  practising  upon  us  your 
llonderful  skill  in  reftitation,  in  which  no  one  was  ever  your 
luperior;  a  talent  of  which  the  exercise  belongs  properly  to 
jrators,  but  has  now  become  common  among  philosophers, 
Specially  those  who  are  accnstonicd  to  speak  ftilty  and 
biently  on  both  sides  of  any  question  proposed.  But  I  did 
lot  think,  especially  in  the  hearing  of  these  young  men,  that 
Surely  such  an  orator  was  to  be  described  by  mo,  as  would 
■ss  hia  whole  life  in  courts  of  justice,  und  would  carry 
hither  nothing  more  than  the  necessity  of  his  causes  re- 
hired; but  I  contemplated  something  greater,  when  I  ei- 
iresaed  my  opinion  that  the  orator,  especially  in  such  a 
epublio  aa  ours,  ought  to  be  deficient  in  nothing  that  could 
kdom  hia  profession.  But  you,  since  you  have  circumscribed 
he  whole  business  of  an  orator  within  siich  narrow  limits,  will 
Bxplain  to  us  with  the  less  difficulty  what  you  have  settled 
Is  to  oratorical^  duties  and  rules;  I  think,  however,  that 
this  may  be  done  to-morrow,  for  we  have  talked  enough  for 
to-cUiy.  And  Sceevola,  since  be  has  appointed  to  go  to  his  own 
ITubcuIeui  seat,^  will  now  repose  a  little  till  the  heat  is  abated ; 

IKit  quite  correct.  Cicero  appeftTB  ta  mean,  that  of  the  two  membera 
|he  voice  was  once  raiaed  and  ooce  lowered  in  eacli. 

'  OrelliuBa  teit  has  praceplii  orateriM;  but  wa  moat  nridoulitedlf 
iokd  omtoHu  with  Paarca. 

'  Atticua  WHS  eiceedingly  pleased  with  this  treatise,  and  commended 
It  eitremely,  iidt  objected  to  the  disrnLBsion  of  Scsevola  froni  the  dis- 
putation, after  he  had  been  iutroduoed  into  the  lirst  dialogue.    Cicom 
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and  let  ub  also,  aa  the  day  is  so  far  advanced,  consult  our 
health."^  Tbe  proposal  pleased  the  whole  ccimpaity.  Scffivola 
then  said,  "  Indeed,  I  could  wiah  that  1  had  not  made  an 
appoiatment  with  L;Eliu8  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  Tiisoulan 
territory  to-day.  i  wouil  wilhngly  hear  Antouiuai"  and,  aa 
he  rose  from  Lis  seat,  he  amiied  and  added,  "  for  he  did  not 
ofiend  me  bo  much  when  be  pulled  our  civil  law  to  pieces,  as 
he  amused  me  whea  he  professed  himself  ignorant  of  it" 


In  tliis  book  Antunius  gives  instructioaa  reepecting  invention  in  ora- 
tory, and  the  arraageiDentB  of  ths  differeot  )>arts  of  a  Bpeeob ;  de- 
portmeata  iu  wliii:h.  he  waa  thought  to  have  attaiued  great  excellence, 
though  hia  liLQguaf^  noa  not  always  highlj  studied  or  elegant.  See 
Cic  de  Clar,  Ontt.  c.  37.  Aa  humour  in  speaking  was  cuDsidered  u 
a  part  of  invention,  CsiUB  Julius .Ccesar,  who  was  :^led  the  moat  faee- 
liouB  man  of  his  time,  speaks  oopiously  on  that  subject,  c.  5i — 71. 

I.  There  waa,  if  .you  remember,  brother  Qiiintua,  a  strong 
persuosioii  in  us  wlien  we  were  boys,  that  Lucius  Craasus  bad 
acquired  no  more  learning  than  he  had  been  enabled  to  gain 
from  iastruotioii  ia  hia  youth,  and  that  Miircua  Antonius  was 
entirely  destitute  and  ignorant  of  all  erudition  whatsoeveTi 
and  there  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not  believe  that 
auch  waa  really  the  case,  yet,  that  they  might  more  eaaly 
deter  ua  from  the  pursuit  of  learning,  when  we  were  inHamed 

defonda  himself  hj  the  example  of  thsir  "  god  Plato,"  aa  hs  calls  Mm, 
in  hia  book  I}e  RepuhlkA;  where  the  scene  being  kid  in  the  bouse  ot 
an  old  gentleman,  Cephalua,  the  old  man,  after  beanng  a  part  in  Ue 
fii-at  oonvorsation,  Bxcusea  bimaelf,  saying,  that  he  must  go  to  prujen, 
and  FDtumB  no  more,  Plato  not  thinking  it  suitable  to  hia  age  to  be  da- 
tamed  in  the  company  through  so  long  a  discourse.  With  greater  reason, 
therefore,  he  aays  that  be  had  used  tbe  some  caution  in  the  caae  of 
SdBVola ;  sinoa  it  waa  not  to  b«  supposed  that  a  peraon  of  his  dignity, 
extreme  age,  and  inllrm  health,  would  apead  several  aucceasire  days  n) 
another  inoa'a  house  :  that  the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to  bis  pahi- 
oular  profiiBsioo,  but  the  other  two  chiefly  to  the  rulea  and  procopti  uf 
tlia  art,  at  whiah  it  waa  not  proper  for  one  of  Scievola's  temparloit 
clianuitsr  to  bu  iironuut  only  aa  a  hearer.  Ad  Attic,  iv.  16.  B. 
'  Kelini  rr'>iu  tlio  luuit,  Uke  ScaivoU,  and  Uke  reat. 
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with  a  desire  of  attaining  it,  took  a  pleasure  in  reporting 
what  I  have  said  of  those  orators ;  so  thai,  if  men  of  no 
^ruing  had  squired  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  an  incredible 
degree  of  eloquence,  all  our  industry  might  seem  Taia,  and 
the  earnest  perBeveraace  of  our  &ther,  one  of  the  best  and 
moat  Bensible  of  men,  in  educating  us,  might  appear  to  be 
folly.  These  reasonera  we,  as  boys,  used  at  that  time  to 
refute  with  the  aid  of  witnesses  whom  we  had  at  home,  our 
father,  Caius  Aouleo  our  relative,  and  Lucius  Cicero  our  uncle ; 
for  our  fether,  Aculeo  (who  married  our  mother's  sister,  and 
whom  Crassus  eateemed  the  most  of  all  his  friends),  and  our 
uncle  (who  went  with  Antonius  into  Cilicia,  and  quitted 
it  at  the  same  time  with  him),  often  told  ua  m^iny  partic\dars 
about  CrassuB,  relative  to  his  studies  and  learning ;  and  as 
with  our  coueina,  Aculeo'a  sons,  learned  what  Crassna 
approved,  and  were  instructed  by  the  masters  whom  he 
ifingaged,  we  had  also  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
siaoe,  though  boys,'  we  could  understand  this)  that  he  spoke 
Jreek  so  well  that  he  might  have  been  thought  not  to  know 
iny  other  language,  and  he  put  sucli  questions  to  our  masters, 
imd  discoursed  upon  such  subjects  in  his  conveisation  with 
Ifaem,  that  nothing  appeared  to  be  new  or  strange  to  him. 
But  with  regard  to  Antonius,  although  we  had  frequently 
lieturd  from  our  uncle,  a  person  of  the  greatest  learning,  how 
be  had  devoted  himself,  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rhodes,  to  the 
Bonveraation  of  the  most  learned  men;  yet  I  myself  also, 
'hen  quit«  a  youth,  often  asked  him  many  questions  on  the 
(abject,  as  far  as  the  bashfulnesa  of  my  early  years  would 
permit.    What  I  am  writing  will  certainly  not  be  new  to  you, 

Efor  at  that  very  time  you  heard  it  from  me,)  namely,  that 
rora  many  and  various  convereations,  be  appeared  to  me 
idther  ignorant  nor  unaccompliahod  in  anything  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  I  could  form  any  opinion. 
Put  there  was  such  peculiarity  in  each,  that  Crnsgus  desired 
lot  so  much  to  be  thought  unlearned  ae  to  hold  learning  in 
ontempt,  and  to  prefer,  on  every  subject,  the  understanding 
if  our  oountrymeii  to  that  of  the  Greeks ;  while  Antonius 
bought  that  hia  oratory  would  te  bettor  received  by  the 
iman  people,  if  he  were  believed  to  have  had  no  learning  at 

'  The  words  aim  atemia  ejiUKnodi   in  this  pnrentbesiB,  which  all 
mmeataton  regBrd  w  con-upt.  lira  laft  uDtranskced. 
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all;  and  thus  tha  one  imagined  that  he  Bhoulil  have  mora 
authority  if  he  appeared  ta  despise  the  Greeks,  and  the  other 
if  hs  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  them. 

But  what  their  object  waa,  is  certainly  nothing  tu  our 
present  purpose.  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  the  treatioo 
which  I  have  oommenoed,  and  to  this  portion  of  it,  to  remark 
that  no  njsn  could  ever  eicel  and  reacli  eraiueiice  in  eloquenot; 
witliout  learning,  not  only  the  art  of  oratory,  but  every  branch 
of  useful  knowledge.  II.  For  almost  all  other  arts  can  sup- 
port themselvea  independently,  and  by  their  own  resources; 
but  to  speak  well,  that  is,  to  speak  with  learning,  and  skill, 
and  elegance,  has  no  definite  province  within  tbe  limits  of 
which  it  ia  enclosed  and  restricted.  Everything  that  can  pos- 
sibly (all  under  dtscussion  among  mankind,  must  he  effectively 
treated  by  him  who  professes  tliat  he  can  practise  this  art,  or 
he  must  relinquish  all  title  to  eloquence.  For  my  own  part, 
therefore,  though  I  confess  that  both  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Greece  itself,  which  always  held  this  art  in  the  highest 
estimation,  there  have  arisen  many  men  of  eitraordinaij 
powers,  and  of  the  highest  esoeltence  in  speaking,^  without 
this  absolute  knowledge  of  everything;  yet  I  afGrm  thatsuufa 
a  degree  of  eloquence  as  was  in  Crassus  and  Antonius,  oould 
not  eiist  without  a  knoivledge  of  all  subjects  that  contribute 
lo  form  that  wisdom  and  that  force  of  oratory  which  were  seen 
in  them.  On  this  account,  I  had  the  greater  satisfaction  in 
committing  to  writing  tliat  dialogue  which  they  formerly  held 
on  these  subjects ;  both  that  the  notion  which  had  always 
prevailed,  that  the  one  had  no  great  learning,  and  that  the 
other  was  wholly  unlearued,  might  be  eradicated,  and  that  I 
might  preserve,  in  the  records  of  literature,  the  opinions  which 
I  thought  divinely  delivered  by  those  consummate  orators 
concerning  eloquence,  if  I  could  by  any  means  learn  and  fully 
register  them ;  and  also,  indeed,  that  I  might,  as  far  as  I 
should  be  able,  rescue  their  fame,  now  upon  the  decline,  from 
silence  and  oblivion.  If  they  could  have  been  known  from 
writings  of  their  own,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  less 

'  Mttitos  et  iitgeniis  et  laagnA  lattde  dicntdi.  Tha  pBBgnge,  aa  EQendt 
obseT?aB,  ia  manifaatlj  cotnipt.  He  prapoaaa  in^eniU  magnoi  et  laudt 
dineadi ;  Lub  this  eaetas  liariily  CiceroDian,  Aldua  Manuttua  HDticed  that 
an  s[|jective  wus  apparent);  wanting  to  VHgeniia,  but  other  ediUiis  ban 
pasasd  tha  juugoge  in  sileuoe. 
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,  necessary  for  me  to  be  thus  elaborate;  but  aa  one  left  but 

I  little  in  writing,  (nt  leant,  there  is  little  estant,)  and  that  lie 

wrote  in  his  youth,^  the  other  almost  nothing,  I  thought  it 

I  due  from  me  to  men  of  such  genius,  while  we  still  retain 

iB  lively  remembrance  of  them,  to  render  their  fame,  if  I  could, 
imperishable.  I  enter  upon  this  undertaking  with  the  greater 
hopes  of  efi'ecting  my  object,^  becaiisa  I  am  not  writing  of 
the  eloquence  of  Serviua  Galba  or  Caius  Carbo,  concerning 
which  1  should  be  at  liberty  to  invent  whatever  I  pieBsed,  aa 
im;!  one  now  living  could  confute  me  ;  but  I  publish  an  account 
to  be  read  by  those  who  ha^e  frequently  heard  the  men  them- 
Mlves  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  that  I  may  commend  those 
two  illustrious  men  to  such  as  have  never  seen  either  of 
troin,  from  the  recollection,  as  a  teetimony,  of  those  to  whom 
both  those  orators  were  known,  and  who  are  now  alive  and 
present  among  us. 

III.  Nor  do  I  now  aim  at  instructing  you,  dearest  and  best 
of  brothers,  by  means  of  rhetorita.1  treatises,  which  you  re- 
gard as  unpolished;  (for  what  can  be  more  refined  or  grace- 
fill  than  your  own  languag;e1)  but  though,  whether  it  be,  ad 
you  use  to  say,  from  judgment,  or,  aa  laocrates,  the  father 
of  eloquence,  has  written  of  himself,  from  a  sort  of  bashful- 
ness  and  ingenuous  timidity,  that  you  have  shrunk  from 
speaking  in  public,  or  whether,  as  you  sometimes  jocosely 
remark,  you  thought  one  orator  sufficient,  not  only  for  one 
&mily,  but  almost  for  a  whole  community,  I  yet  think  that 
these  books  will  not  appear  to  you  of  that  kind  which  may 
deservedly  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  elegant 
learning  in  those  who  have  discussed  the  art  of  speaking;  for 
nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  the  conversation  of 
CrasBus  and  Antonius,  that  any  one  could  im^ne  possible  to 
be  known  or  understood  by  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  the 
keenest  application,  the  most  consummate  learning,  and  the 
utmost  experience;  as  you  will  very  easily  be  able  to  judge, 
irho  have  been  pleased  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  theory 
of  oratory  through  your  own  exertions,  and  to  observe  the 
practice  of  it  in  mine.  But  that  we  may  the  sooner  accom- 
plish the  task  which  we  have  undertaken,  and  which  is  no 

'  See  Brat,  c  43,  U. 
'  '  Spe  aggredioT  majurt  a/l  prof-artdam.     That  ail  prolajulum  ia  to  be 
J(nii«d  wiUi  ip4.  not  with  atvtdivr  U  shown  by  EUendt  oa  b.  i-  c  4. 
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ordinary  one,  let  us  leave  our  exordiuin,  and  proceed  to  the 
conversation  and  arguments  of  the  oharactera  whom  I  have 
offere^to  your  notice, 

The  neiit  day,  then,  after  the  former  conversation  had 
taken  place,  about  the  second  hour,'  while  Craasus  was  yet  in 
bed,  and  Sulpicius  sitting  by  him,  andAntonius  walking  with 
Cotta  in  the  portico,  on  a  sudden  Quintua  Catulua  ^  the  elder, 
with  his  bi-otber  Caius  Julius,'  arrived  there;  and  when 
CrasBUS  heard  of  their  cotoing,  he  arose  in  Bome  haste,  and 
they  were  all  in  a  state  of  wonder,  suspecting  that  the  coca- 
ition  of  their  arrival  was  of  mor^  than  common  importance. 
The  parties  having  greeted  each  other  with  most  friendly 
salntations,  as  their  intinaacy  required,  "  What  has  brought 
you  hither  at  lastl"  said  Crassua ;  "is  it  anything  newl" 
"  Nothing,  iQdeed,"  said  Catulua ;  "  for  yon  know  it  is  the 
time  of  the  public  games.  But  (you  may  think  ua,  if  you 
please,"  added  he,  "  either  foolish  or  impertinent)  when  Geeeor 
came  yesterday  in  the  evening  to  my  Tusculan  villa,  from  his 
own,  he  told  me  that  ho  bad  met  Sctevola  going  irom  hence; 
from  whom  he  said  that  be  had  hoard  a  wonderful  account, 
namely,  that  you,  whom  I  could  never  entice  into  auch  con- 
versation, though  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  you  in  every 
way,  had  held  long  disscrtatiouB  with  Antonius  on  eloquence, 
and  had  disputed,  as  in  the  eohoob,  almost  in  the  manner  of 
tbe  Greeks  ;  and  my  brother,  therefore,  entreated  me,  not 
being  of  myself,  indeed,  averse  to  hear  you,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  afraid  we  might  make  a  troublesome  visit  to  you,  to 
dome  hither  with  him ;  for  he  said  that  Sceevola  bad  told 
him  that  a  groat  part  of  the  discourse  was  postponed  till 
to-day.  If  you  think  we  have  acted  too  furwardly,  yon  will 
lay  the  blame  upon  CsBsar,  if  too  familiarly,  upon  both  of 
us  i  for  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  come,  if  we  do  not  give  you 

<  The  second  hour  of  tbe  momiiig,  luiBwerixig  to  our  eight  o'clodc 
'  The  same  that  was  consul  with  Calus  Mariua,  when  they  obtained, 
in  oonj  unction,  the  famous  victory  oyer  the  CiiotrL 

>  He  was  the  brother  of  Quintus  Catulua,  by  the  mother's  ude,  and 
about  twenty  jeara  hia  junior.      Their  mother'B  name  was  Po]  "' 
ElifndC.    See  c.  11.     He  waa  remarkable  for  wit,  but  hia  oratory  ii 
to  have  wanted  nerve.    Brut.  c.  48.    Cicero  with  great  proprie^  m 
SulpioiuB  sit  with  Cmaaus,  and  C>tta  walk  with  AntouiuB;   for  8i 
pioiua  wiahod  tu  teBemble  Craasus  in  his  style  of  oratory;  Ootta  p 
ferrod  the  manner  of  Antonius,     Brutua,  c.  65. 
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jtrouble  by  our  visit."  IV.  Crasaus  replied,  "  Whatever  oLject 
bad  brought  you  hither,  I  Bhould  rejoice  to  see  at  my  house 
l^ea  for  whom  I  have  bo  much  affectiou  and  friendship ;  but 
lyet.  (to  Bay  the  truth,)  I  had  rather  it  had  been  any  other 

P;t  than  that  which  you  mention.  For  I,  (to  speak  as  I 
:,)  was  never  less  satisfied  with  myself  than  yesterday ; 
gh  thia  happened  more  through  my  own  good  nature 
any  other  fault  of  minej  for,  while  I  complied  with  the 
est  of  these  youths,  I  foi^ot  that  I  was  an  old  man, 
did  that  which  I  had  never  done  even  when  young; 
Bpobe  on  subjects  that  depended  on  a  certain  degree  of 
jaruing.  But  it  has  happened  very  fortunately  for  me,  that  as 
ay  part  is  finished,  you  have  oome  to  hear  Antonius."  "  For 
By  part,  CraBsus,"  returned  CieBar,  "  I  am  indeed  deairouB 
to  liear  you  in  that  kind  of  fuller  and  continuous  discuaaion, 
yet  BO  that,  if  I  cannot  have  that  happiness,  I  can  he  contented 
Vith  your  ordinary  conversation.  I  will  therefore  endeavour 
Ifaat  neither  my  friend  Sulpiciiis,  nor  Cotta,  may  seem  to 
ikave  more  influence  with  you  than  mya^ ;  and  wiU  certainly 
Bitreat  you  to  show  some  of  your  good  nature  even  to 
SatuluB  and  me.  But  if  you  are  not  so  inclined,  1  will  not 
prtss  you,  nor  cause  you,  while  yoti  are  afraid  of  appearing 

t impertinent  yourself,  to  think  ma  impertinent."  "  Indeed, 
Cwaar,"  replied  Craaaua,  "  I  have  alwaja  thought  of  all  Latin 
words  there  waa  the  greateat  aignifioanoe  in  that  which  you 
~*"we  just  used;  for  he  whom  we  call  impertinent,  seems  to  me 
I  b^r  an  appellation  derived  from  not  being  pertinent;  and 
lat  appellation,  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  is  of 
rery  extensive  meaning;  tor  whoever  either  doea  not  discern 
what  occasion  requti-es,  or  talks  too  much,  or  is  ostentations 
of  himself,  or  is  forgetful  either  of  the  dignity  or  convenience 
of  those  in  whose  presence  he  is,  or  is  in  any  respect  awkward 
or  presuming,  is  called  impeHinent.  With  thia  lanlt  that 
moat  learned  nation  of  the  Greeks  abounds ;  and,  coose- 
iquently,  because  the  Greeks  do  not  feel  the  influence  of  this 
aril,  they  have  not  even  found  a  name  for  the  foible;  for 
'ttiough  yon  make  tbe  most  diligent  inquiry,  you  will  not  find 
j^t  how  the  Greeks  designate  an  impertinent  person.  But 
'flf  all  their  other  impertinences,  which  are  innumerable,  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  he  any  greater  than  their  custom  of 
the  moat  subtile  disputations  on  the  most  difGcuIt  or 
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nnneceasary  points,  in  whatever  place,  and  before  whaterar 
persons  they  think  proper.  Tbia  we  were  compelled  to  do  by 
theee  youths  yesterday,  though  against  our  will,  and  thoogfa 
we  at  first  declined." 

V.  "  The  Greeks,  however,  CrassuB,"  rejoined  CatuluB,  "who 
were  eminent  and  illustrious  ia  their  respective  states,  as  yoD 
are,  and  as  we  all  desire  to  be,  in  our  own  republic,  bore  no 
resemblance  to  those  Greeks  who  force  themselves  on  out 
ears  ;  yet  they  did  not  in  their  leisure  avoid  this  kind  of  dis- 
course and  diBputatiou.  And  if  they  seem  to  you,  as  they 
ought  to  seem,  impertinent,  who  have  no  regard  to  times, 
places,  or  persons,  does  this  pln,ce,  I  pray,  seom  ill  adapted 
to  our  puipose,  in  which  the  very  portico  where  we  are 
walking,  and  this  field  of  exercise,  and  the  seats  in  so  many 
directions,  revive  in  some  degree  the  remembrance  of  the 
Greek  gymnasia  and  disputations  1  Or  is  the  time  unsea- 
sonable, during  so  much  leisure  as  is  seldom  afforded  us,  and 
is  now  afforded  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  desiriible  1  Or  are 
the  company  uusuited  to  this  kind  of  discussion,  when  we 
are  all  of  such  a  character  as  to  think  that  life  is  nothing 
without  these  studies?"  " I  contemplate  all  these  things, 
said  CressuB,  "in  a  quite  different  tight;  for  I  thiuk  that  even 
the  Greeks  themselves  originally  contrived  their  palfflstne,  and 
seats,  and  porticoes,  for  exercise  and  amusement,  not  for  dis- 
putation; since  their  gymnasia  were  invented  many  genera- 
tions before  the  philosophers  began  to  prate  in  them  ;  and  at 
this  very  day,  when  the  philosophers  occupy  all  the  gymnasia, 
their  audience  would  still  rather  hear  the  discus  than  a  phi- 
losopher; and  as  soon  as  it  h^ins  to  sound,  they  all  desert 
the  philosopher  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  though  dis- 
cussing matters  of  the  utmost  weight  and  consequence,  to 
anoint  themselves  for  exercise;  thus  preferring  the  lightest 
amusement  to  what  the  philosophers  represent  to  be  of  tht 
utmost  utility.  As  to  the  leisure  which  you  say  we  hare, 
I  agree  with  you ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  is  not  esertioD 
of  mind,  but  relaxation.  VI.  I  have  often  heard  from  mj 
father-in-law,  in  conversation,  that  his  father-in-law  Itfelias 
was  almost  always  accustomed  to  go  into  the  country  ynth 
Scipic,  and  that  they  used  to  grow  incredjbly  boyish  agwn 
when  they  had  escaped  oat  of  town,  as  if  from  a  prison,  into 
the  open  fields.     I  scarcely  dare  to  say  it  of  such  eminent 
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jpOTBons,  yet  Sotevola  is  in  the  habit  of  relating  that  they  used 

.to  gather  Bhelk  and  pebblea  at  Caieta  and  Laureutum,  and  to 

Ueoend  to  every  sort  of  pastime  aud  amusement.     For  ench 

g  the  case,  that  as  we  Boe  birds  form  and  faiuld  nesta  for  the 

of  procreation,  and  their  own   conyenienoe,  and,  when 

fliej  have  completed  any  part,  fly  abroad  in  freedom,  dis- 

Bugaged  from  their  toils,  in  order  to  alleviate  tbeir  anxiety; 

^  our  minds,  wearied  with  legal  buBiness  and  the  labourB  of 

the  city,  eiult  and  long  to  flutter  about,  as  it  were,  relieved 

from  care  and  sulicitude.     In  what  I  said  to  Sciovola,  there- 

tare,  in  pleading  for  Curina,'  I  said  only  what  I  thoughts 

'  For  i^'  said  I,  '  Scievola,  no  will  shall  be  properly  made  but 

IKbat  is  of  your  writing,  ^  of  ua  citizens  will  come  to  you 

jrith  our  tablets,  and  you  aloue  shall  write  all  our  wille  ;  but 

■gien,'  continned  I, '  when  will  you  attend  to  public  business  1 

when  to  that  of  your  friends  1  when  to  your  own  t  when,  in 

i,  word,  will  you  do  nothing  V  adding,  '  for  he  does  not  seem 

Die  to  be  a  free  msn,  who  does  not  sometimes  do  nolhing ;' 

which  opinion,  Catulus,  I  atil!  continue;  and,  when  I  come 

|itber,  the  mere  privilege  of  doing  uothing,  and  of  being 

(irly  idle,  delights  me.     As  to  the  third  remark  which  you 

iLAoA,  that  you  are  of  Buoh  a  disposition  as  to  think  life 

npid  without  these  studies,  that  observation  not  only  does 

>t  encourage  me  to  any  discussion^  but  even  deters  me  from 

For  as  Caiua  Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wit, 

led  to  say,  that  what  he  wrote  he  would  neither  wish  to  have 

ad  by  the  most  illiterate  persons,  nor  by  those  of  the  greatest 

laming,  since  the   one  sort  understood  nothing,  and  the 

iher  perhaps  more  than  himself;  to  which  purpose  be  also 

rrota,  /  do  not  care  to  read  Persias  ^  (for  he  was,  as  we  know, 

bout  the  most  learned  of  all  our  countrymen);  but  I  wish  to 

lad  Zaliw  Hecimus  (with  whom  we  were  also  acquainted, 

man  of  worth  and  of  some  learning,  hut  nothing  to  Pcrsius) ; 

J  I,  if  I  am  now  to  discuss  these  studies  of  ours,  should  not 

wish  to  do  80  before  peasants,  but  much  less  before  you;  for 

t  had  rather  that  my  talk  should  not  be  understood  than  be 

PBDEured." 

Id  the  speech  wliich  be  ■rede  on  bflbalf  of  CuriuB,  on  the  occoaion 

[tioned  in  book  I  c.  39.     Promt. 

A  learned  orBtor,  who  wrote  in  tho  time  cf  the  Gincchi,  and  who 
ll  mentioned  bj  Cicoro,  Brut.  e.  26.  Pro^t.  Of  DecimuB  Ladiiu 
feoUiitig  ia  known.    Ellcndl. 

q2 
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VII.  "  Indeed,  Catulvis,"  rejoined  Cseear,  "  I  think  I  have 
nlready  gained  some  profit^  by  coming  liither;  for  tliE« 
reasons  fur  dealining  a  discussion  have  been  to  me  a  very 
agreeable  discuasion.  But  why  do  we  delay  Antoaitis,  whose 
port  is,  I  hear,  to  give  a  dissertation  upon  eloquenoe  in 
general,  aad  for  whom  Cotta  and  Sulpicius  have  been  some 
time  waiting?"  "But  I,"  interposed  Craasus,  "wiB  neither 
allow  Antonius  to  speak  a  word,  nor  will  I  utter  a  ByUabla 
myself  unless  I  first  obtain  one  &Tour  from  you."  "  What 
ia  itl"  said  Catulus,  "That  you  spend  the  dayhere."  Than, 
while  Catulus  hesitated,  because  he  had  promised  to  go  to  hia 
brother's  house,  "  I,"  said  Julius,  "  will  answer  for  both.  Wa 
will  (to  so;  and  you  would  detain  me  even  in  case  you  vers 
not  to  say  a  sin};le  word."  Here  Catulus  smiled,  and  wid, 
"  My  hesitation  then  is  brought  to  an  end;  for  I  had  left  no 
orders  at  home,  and  he,  at  whose  house  I  was  to  have  been,  has 
thusreadilyengagedus  to  you,  without  waiting  for  my  assent." 

They  then  all  turned  their  eyes  upon  Antonius,  who  cried 
out,  "  Be  attentive,  I  say,  be  attentive,  for  you  shall  hesr 
a  man  from  the  schools,  a  man  from  the  professor's  chaii^ 
deeplyversed  in  Greek  ieaming;^  audi  shall  on  thiaacoount 
speak  with  the  greater  coufideuce,  that  Catulua  ia  added  to 
the  audience,  to  whom  not  only  we  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
even  the  Greeics  themselves,  are  wont  to  allow  refinement 
and  elegance  in  the  Greek  language.  But  sinue  the  whole 
process  of  epeakipg,  whether  it  be  an  art  or  a  business,  caii 
be  of  no  avail  without  the  addition  of  assurance,  I  <dll 
teach  you,  my  scholars,  that  which  I  have  not  learned  myseU 
what  I  think  of  everi/  &ind  of  speaking."  When  they  all 
laughed,  "  It  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  me,"  proceeded  he, 
"  to  depend  very  greatly  on  talent,  but  only  moderately  on 
art;  for  ajit  lies  in  things  which  are  known;  but  all  tJig 
pleading  of  an  orator  depends  not  on  knowledge,  but  on 
opinion;  for  we  both  addresa  ouraeivea  to  those  who  aw 
ignorant,  and  speak  of  what  we  do  not  know  ourselvea;  and 
consequently  our  hearere  think  and  judge  ditfereatly  at  dif- 
ferent times  concerning  the  same  subjects,  and  we  often  tab 
ooatrary  sides,  not  only  so  that  Crassua  sometimes  spsak) 
igainat  me,  or  I  against  Crossus,  when  one  of  us  must  ol 
■  Ifasdsie  operam  ;  that  is,  bene  colloedaae.  BmestL 
'  Iranicully  Bpoteo. 
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necessity  ftdvanoe  what  is  false ;  but  even  that  each  of  ;iM,  at 
difierent  times,  maintains  different  opinious  on  the  eame 
qnestion;  whea  more  than  one  of  those  opinione  caimot  pos- 
fflbly  be  right.  I  will  speak,  therefore,  as  on  a  eubjcct  which 
is  of  a  character  to  defend  falsehood,  which  rarely  arrives  at 
knowledge,'  and  which  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opinionB  and  even  errors  of  mankind,  if  you  think  that  thero 
ia  Btill  reason  why  you  should  listen  to  me," 

Vlir.  "We  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  great  reason,'" 
■ud  CatuluB,  "  and  the  more  so,  as  you  eeem  resolved  to  use 
no  ostentation ;  for  you  have  comnaenced,  not  lioafitfully,  but 
mther,  as  you  think,  with  truth,  thau  with  any  fanciful 
notion  of  the  dignity  of  your  aubject."  "As  I  have  acknow- 
ledged then,"  continued  Antonius,  "  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
,  greatest  of  arts,  so  I  allow,  at  the  same  time,  that  certain 
artful  directions  may  be  given  for  moving  the  feelings  and 
gBJning  the  favour  of  mankind.  If  any  one  thinks  proper 
to  Bay  that  the  knowledge  how  to  do  this  is  a  great  art,  I 
ihall  not  contradict  him;  for  as  many  speakers  speak  upon 
eausea  in  the  forum  without  due  consideration  or  method, 
while  others,  from  study,  or  a  certain  degree  of  practice,  do 
their  business  witli  more  address,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
toy  one  sets  bimsolf  to  observe  what  is  the  cause  why  some 
f>eak  better  than  others,  he  may  discover  that  cause;  and, 
Bonaeqnently,  he  who  shall  estend  such  observation  over  the 
'hole  field  of  eloquence,  will  find  in  it,  if  not  an  ai"!  abso- 
it«ly,  yet  something  resembling  an  art.  And  T  could  wish, 
liat  BB  I  seem  to  see  matters  as  they  occur  in  the  foi-um, 
nd  in  pleadings,  so  I  coidd  now  set  them  before  you  juat  as 
they  ere  conducted ! 

"  But  I  must  consider  my  own  powers.  I  now  assert  only 
at  of  which  I  am  convinced,  that  although  oratory  is  not 
I  art,  no  excellence  is  superior  to  that  of  a  consummate 
Otator.  For  to  aay  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  eloquence, 
which  has  the  high^t  influence  in  every  well-ordered  and 
Bree  state,  there  is  such  delight  attendant  on  the  very  power 
taf  eloquent  speaking,  that  nothing  more  pleasing  can  he  re- 
ceived into  the  ears  or  understanding  of  man.  ( What  music 

_    .         ...  .tiata  nan  lajie  pereeniat.    Ellendt  enoloaea  these  wori3a 
brackBtg  an  Bpm-ious,  repardiag  them  na  H  gloBS  on  the  preceding 
that  has  crept  into  ibe  text.    Th«ir  absence  is  desirable. 
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can  be  found  more  sweet  than  the  prnuunciatioij 
ordered  orationl  What  poem  more  agreeable  that  the  a] 
fltructure  of  prosel  What  actor  has  ever  given  greater  plei^ 
sure  in  imitating,  than  an  orator  gives  in  supporting,  truth? 
What  penetrates  the  mind  more  keenly  than  an  acute  and 
quick  sucoeaaion  of  ailments  i  What  is  more  admirable 
than  thoughts  illumined  by  brillianuy  of  eipression!  What 
nearer  to  perfection  than  a  speech  replete  with  every  variety 
of  matter?  for  there  is  no  subject  ausoeptihie  of  being  treated 
with  elegance  and  effect,  that  may  not  fall  under  the  provinca 
of  the  orator.  \lX.  It  is  his,  in  giving  counsel  on  important 
affairs,  to  delii^r  his  opinion  with  clearneas  and  dignity;  il 
is  his  to  rouse  a  people  when  they  are  languid,  and  to  calm 
them  when  immoderately  eicited.  By  the  same  power  of 
language,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  is  brought  to  deBtruction, 
and  virtue  to  security.  Who  can  exhort  to  virtue  more 
ardently  than  the  orator  1  Who  reclaim  tcoia  vice  with 
greater  energy?  Who  can  reprove  the  bad  with  more  aspe- 
rity, or  praise  the  good  with  better  gracel  Who  can  break 
the  force  of  unlawful  desire  by  more  etective  reprebenaoni 
.  Who  can  alleviate  grief  with  more  soothing  coiisolationi 
By  what  other  voice,  too,  than  that  of  the  orator,  is  hiattay, 
the  evidence  of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  life  of  memoiy, 
the  directress  of  life,  the  herald  of  antiquity,  committed  to 
immortaiity)  For  if  there  be  any  other  art,  which  profesBU 
skill  in  inventing  or  selecting  words ;  if  any  one,  besides  the 
orator,  is  said  to  form  a  discourse,  and  to  vary  and  adorn  it 
with  certain  distinctions,  as  it  were,  of  words  and  thougbti; 
or  if  any  method  of  aigument,  or  eipression  of  thought,  or 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  matter,  is  taught,  except  by 
this  one  art,  let  us  oonfess  that  either  that,  of  which  this  art 
makes  profesision,  is  foreign  to  it,  or  possessed  in  common 
with  some  other  art.  But  if  such  method  and  teaching  be 
confined  to  this  alone,  it  is  not,  though  professors  of  other 
arts  may  have  spoken  well,  the  less  on  that  account  the  pro- 
perty of  this  art ;  hut  as  an  orator  can  speak  best  of  all  tuen 
on  subjects  that  belong  to  other  arts,  if  he  makes  himi 
acquainted  with  tbom,  (as  Crassus  observed  yesterday,)  bi 
profcssorB  of  other  arts  speak  more  eloquently  on  their  o 
subjects,  if  they  have  acquired  any  instruction  &om  this  ai 
for  if  any  person  versed  in,  apiculture  bus  spoken 
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vith  eloquence  on  rural  aShira,  or  a  pliysician,  &a  many  have 
done,  on  diseftses.  or  a  painter  upon  painting,  hia  eloquence  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  of 
Uioae  arts;  although  in  eloquence,  indeed,  such  is  the  force  of 
liuman  genius,  many  men  of  every  class  and  profession' 
kttain  some  proficiency  even  without  instruction;  bat  though 
you  may  judge  what  is  peculiar  to  each  art,  when  you  have 
observed  what  thoy  severally  teach,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  all  other  arts  can  discharge  their  duties 
without  eloquence,  but  that  an  orator  cannot  even  acquire 
bis  name  without  it;  so  that  other  men,  if  they  are  eloquent, 
.borrow  aometbing  from  him;  while  he,  if  he  is  not  supplied 
'tKja  his  own  stores,  cannot  ohtaiu  the  power  of  speaking 
from  any  other  art" 

X,  CatuIuB  then  said,  "  Although,  Antoniua,  the  course  of 
■your  remarks  ought  by  no  means  to  be  retarded  by  inter- 
TOption,  jet  you  will  bear  with  me  and  grant  me  pardon; 
for  I  cannot  help  crying  out-,  as  he  in  the  Trinummus-  sayB, 
10  ably  do  you  seem  to  me  to  have  deccribed  tlie  powers  of 
the  orator,  and  so  copiously  to  have  extolled  them,  as  the 
l^oquent  man,  indeed,  must  necessarily  do;  he  niuKt  extol 
eloquence  best  of  all  men  ;  for  to  praise  it  he  has  to  employ 
fhe  very  eloquence  which  he  prajsea.  But  proceed,  for  I 
(tgree  with  you,  that  to  speak  eloquently  is  all  your  own; 
jHid  that,  if  any  one  does  so  on  any  other  art,  be  employs  an 
^ocomplishment  borrowed  from  aomething  else,  not  peculiar 
to  him,  or  hia  own."  "  The  night,"  added  Crassus,  "  has  made 
fon  polite  to  us,  Antoniua,  and  humanized  you;  for  in  yes- 
terday's address  to  us,"  you  described  the  orator  as  a  man 
itiiat  can  do  only  one  thing,  like  a  ■waterman  or  a  pokier,  as 
Checilius*  says;  a  fellow  void  of  all  learning  and  politeness," 
^Why  yesterday,"  rejoined  Antonius,  "  I  had  made  it  my 
object,  if  I  refuted  you,  to  take  yotu"  scholars  from  you  ;^ 
tmt  DOW,  as  Catulus  and  Ceesar  make  part  of  the  audience, 
I  think  1  ought  not  so  mucb  to  argue  against  you,  as  to 
'  Tbo  reader  will  obeorve  that  the  ccinstniclios  in  tlie  text  ii 
vidti  oflinium  freiuTwn  aupic  artiu/m,  aa  Elleudt  obaervee,  referring  to 
latthis.  '  iii  2,  T.  '  Sea  b.  i.  o.  62. 

•  The  writer  of  CoEDBdiea,  Vincert  CacHius  graviiaie,  Ttreatiut  artt, 
lor. 

night  draw  Sctorola  and 
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deciaro  what  I  myself  think.  It  follows  then,  that,  ns  the 
orator  of  whom  we  speak  is  to  he  placed  in  the  forum,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  public,  we  must  consider  what  emploj- 
ment  we  are  to  give  him,  and  to  what  duties  we  should  wteh 
him  to  be  appointed.  For  Crassus^  yesterday,  whea  yon, 
Catulus  aad  Coeaar,  were  not  present,  made,  in  a  few  wordi, 
the  «ame  statement,  in  regfird  to  the  division  of  the  ai't,  thnt 
most  of  the  Greeks  have  made ;  not  expi'esaiQg  what  be 
himself  thought,  but  what  was  said  by  them;  that  tliere  lire 
two  principal  sorts  of  questions  about  whiah  eloquence  ia 
employed;  one  indefinite,  the  other  definite.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  call  that  indefinite  in  which  the  subject  of  inquiry  ii 
general,  as,  Whether  eloquenci  ii  desirable;  whether  hoiwun 
should  be  iouffht;  and  that  definite  in  which  there  is  an 
inquiry  with  reapeot  to  particular  persona,  or  any  settled  and 
defined  point;  of  which  sort  are  the  questions  agitated  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  causes  and  disputes  of  private  citiMia. 
These  appear  to  me  to  consist  either  in  Judioial  pleadings,  ot 
in  giving  counsel;  for  that  third  kind,  which  was  noticed  tj 
Crassus,  and  which,  I  hear,  Axistotle^  himself  who  has  fitllj 
illustrated  these  subjects,  added,  is,  though  it  be  usefiil,  lea 
necessary."  "What  kind  do  you  meani"  said  Catulus;  "is  it 
panegyric?  for  I  observe  that  that  is  introduced  aa  a  third  kind" 
XI.  "It  is  so,"  says  Antoniua;  "and  as  to  this  kind  ot 
oratory,  I  know  that  I  myself,  and  all  who  were  present, 
were  estremely  delighted  when  your  mother  Popilia'  w»S 
honoured  with  a  panegyric  by  you;  the  first  woman,  1  think, 
to  whom  such  honour  was  ever  paid  in  this  city.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  all  subjects  on  which  we  speak  u 
to  be  included  in  art,  anil  made  subject  to  rules ;  for  boi 
those  fountains,  whence  all  the  ornaments  of  speech  an 
drawn,  we  may  also  take  the  ornaments  of  panegyric,  withottt 
requiring  elementary  instmotiona;  for  who  is  ignorsn^ 
though  no  one  teach  him,  what  quaUties  are  to  be  com- 
mended in  any  person)  For  if  we  but  look  to  those  things 
which  Crassus  has  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  when  censor  in  opposition  to  his  col- 
league,* That  in  those  things  which  are  bestowed  on  viOTiiind 
by  nature  or  fortune,  he  could  contentedly  allow  himself  to  bt 
'  See  note  on  c,  3. 
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reelled;  hut  that  in  tekatever  met 
etvet,  he  could  not  tuffer  himself  U. 
ronounoe  the  panegyric  of  any  person,  will  nnderetand  that 
QUBt  expatiate  on  the  blesaings  of  fortune;  and  these  are 
intagee  of  birth,  wealth,  relationship,  friends,  resourceB, 
a!th,  beauty,  atrength,  talent,  and  such  other  qualities  as 
e  either  personal,  or  dependent  on  circumstances;  and,  if 
e  po&sesaed  these,  he  must  show  that  be  made  a  proper  use 
f  them;  if  not,  that  he  managed  wisely  without  them;  if 
e  lost  them,  that  he  bore  the  loss  with  resignation ;  he  must 
L  state  what  be  whom  he  praises  did  or  suffered  with 
ffith  liberality,  or  with  fortitude,  or  with  justice, 
■  with  honour,  or  with  piety,  or  with  gratitude,  or  with 
utnity,  or,  in  a  word,  under  the  influence  of  any  virtue. 
e  particulars,  and  whatever  others  are  of  similar  kind, 
le  will  easily  observe  who  is  inclined  to  praise  any  person; 
ind  he  who  is  inclined  to  blame  him  the  contrary."  "Why 
tea  do  you  hesitate,"  said  Catulus,  "  to  make  this  a  third 
[ind,  since  it  is  so  in  the  nature  of  things!  for  if  it  is  more 
Rasy  than  others,  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  number."  "  Because  I  am  unwilling,"  replied 
Antonius,  "  to  treat  of  all  that  fells  under  the  province  of 
■n  orator,  as  if  nothing,  however  email  it  may  be,  could  be 
Btt«red  without  ri'gard  to  stated  rules.  Evidence,  for  in- 
itance,  is  often  to  be  given,  and  sometimes  with  great  esact- 
Besa,  as  I  wa^  obliged  to  give  mine  against  Sextus  Titius,^  a 
nditious  and  turbulent  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when, 
D  delivering  my  evidence,  I  explained  all  the  proceedings 
(f  my  consulate,  in  which  I,  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth, 
Bpp<«ed  bim  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and  exposed  all  that  I 
ihougbt  he  had  done  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  state ; 
E  was  detained  long,  I  listened  to  ranch,  I  atiswered  many 
sbjections ;  but  would  you  therefore  wish,  when  you  gins 
precepts  on  eloquence,  to  add  any  instructions  on  giving 
evidence  as  a  portion  of  the  art  of  oratory  1 " 
,  XIL  "There is,  indeed,"  said  Catulus,  "no necessity."  "Or 
if  (as  often  happens  to  the  greatest  men)  communications 
Ire  to  be  delivered,  either  in  the  senate  from  a  commander  in 
,  '  A.  tribune  of  the  people,  A.co.  655,  wliom  AstDniuB  opposed  about 
Iw  AgrBciftu  Uw.  He  is  mentioned  aJais  in  c,  66,  uiii  appears  to  be  the 
une  that  is  aaid  to  have  placed  vigoroualy  at  ball,  iL  62,  ill.  23. 
tUende.     See  abo  Cio.  Brut,  c  62. 
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chief,  or  to  Buch  a  cutnnmudcr,  or  &om  the  sena.te  t/)  oii] 
king  or  people,  doea  it  appear  to  you.  that  becauBe,  on  such 
subjects,  wo  must  use  a  more  ancurate  sort  of  language  tbaa 
ordinary,  this  kind  of  speaking  should  be  counted  aa  a 
department  of  eloquence,  and  lie  furnished  with  peouliar 
precepts  ?"  "By  no  meana,''  replied  Catulos ;  "for  in 
eloquent  man,  iu  speaking  on  eubjecta  of  that  sort,  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  that  tklent  which  he  has  acquired  by 
practice  on  other  matters  and  topics."  "  Those  other  kinds 
of  subjectB,  therefore,"  continued  Antoniua,  "  which  often 
require  to  be  treated  with  eloquence,  and  which,  as  I  aui 
ju9t  now,  (when  I  was  praising  eloquence,)  belong  to  the 
orator,  have  neither  any  place  in  the  division  of  the  parts 
of  oratory,  nor  fall  under  any  peculiar  kind  of  rules,  and  yet 
must  be  handled  as  eloquently  as  arguments  in  pleadings; 
Buch  are  reproof,  exhorlatiou,  consolation,  all  which  demand 
the  finest  graces  of  language ;  yet  these  matters  need  no 
rules  from  art"  "  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,"  said 
Catulus.  "Well,  then,  to  proceed,"  said  Antonius,  "what 
sort  of  orator,  or  how  great  a  master  of  language,  do  you  think 
it  requirsB  to  write  history?"  "If  to  writs  it  U  the 
Greeks  have  written,  a  man  of  the  highest  powers,"  said. 
CatuluBj  "  if  oa  our  own  countrymen,  there  is  no  need  of  an 
orator ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  writer  to  tell  truth."  "  But,' 
rejoined  Antonius,  "  that  jou  may  not  despise  those  of  our 
own  country,  the  Greeks  themselves  too  wrote  at  first  just 
like  our  Cato,  and  Pictor,  and  Piso.  For  history  was  nothing 
else  but  a  compilation  of  annals ;  and  accordingly,  for  the 
Bake  of  preserving  the  memory  of  public  events,  the  pontifei 
masimus  used  to  commit  to  writing  the  occurrences  of  evety 
year,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  affairs  to  the  time 
of  the  pontifes  Publius  Mucins,  and  had  them  engi-ossed  on 
white  tablets,  which  he  set  forth  as  a  register  in  his  own 
house,  BO  that  all  the  people  had  liberty  to  inspect  it ;  and 
these  records  are  yet  called  the  Great  Annals.  This  mode  of 
writing  many  have  adopted,  and,  without  any  ornaments  of 
Btjle,  have  left  behind  them  simple  chronicles  of  times,  per- 
BOns,  places,  and  eventa.  Such,  therefore,  as  were  Pherecydo^ 
HellanicuB,  Acusilas,'^  and  many  others  among  the  Greeks 

'  Of  thaae,  Aousilaa  or  Aouailma,  &  native  of  ArgoB,  waa  tha  nwrt 
uicient,  according  to  Suiiiaa.     EUtndt.     The  others  are  bett«r  tnowD. 
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1  are  Cato,  aud  Pictor,  and  Piso  irith  na,  ■who  neither  under- 
I  Btand  how  compoEition  is  to  be  adorned  (for  ornaments  of 
fitjle  have  been  but  recently  introduced  among  us),  and,  pro- 
vided what  they  related  can  be  understood,  think  brevity  of 
espreKsion  the  only  merit.  Antipatev,'  an  escellent  man, 
the  Mend  of  Crassus,  raised  himself  a  little,  and  gave  history 
a  higher  tone ;  the  others  were  not  embelliBhere  of  fitcta,  but 
mere  narratora." 

XIII.  "It  is,"  rejoined  CatuliiH,  "as  you  say;  but  Anti- 
pat^r  liimaelf  neither  diveraified  his  narrative  by  variety  of 
thoughte,  nor  polished  hia  atyle  by  an  apt  arrangement  of 
Vorda,  or  a  smooth  and  equal  £ow  of  language,  hut  rough- 
liBwed  it  as  he  could,  being  a  ma-n  of  no  learning,  and  not 
eitremely  well  qualified  for  an  orator;  yet  he  excelled,  as 
.you  say,  his  predecessors."  "It  is  far  from  being  wonderfid," 
Aid  Antoniua,  "  if  hiatory  haa  not  yet  made  a  figure  in  our 
langoage  ;  for  none  of  our  countrymen  atudy  eloquence,  un- 
less that  it  may  be  displayed  in  causes  and  in  the  forum ; 
■whoreaa  among  the  Greeks,  the  most  eloquent  men,  wholly 
unconnected  with  public  pleading,  applied  themselves  as  well 
to  other  houom-able  studies  as  to  writing  history;  for  of 
£erodotuB  himself,  who  first  embeilished  this  kind  of  writing, 
Ve  hear  that  be  was  never  engaged  in  pleading ;  yet  his 
eloquence  is  so  great  as  to  delight  me  eitfemely,  as  far  as  I 
am  understand  Greek  writing.  After  him,  in  my  opinion, 
^Hiuoydidea  has  certainly  surpassed  all  historians  in  the  art  of 
Aompoaition ;  for  be  is  so  abundant  in  matter,  that  he  almost 
Aqu^  the  number  of  his  words  by  the  number  of  hia  thoughts; 
■nd  be  is  so  happy  and  judicious  in  his  expressions.^  that  you 
■re  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  hia  facts  are  set  off  by  his 
ttjle,  or  hia  style  by  his  thoughta;  and  of  him  too  we  do  not 
hxAT,  though  he  was  engaged  in  pubhc  affairs,  that  he  was  of 
/the  number  of  those  who  pleaded  causes,  and  he  is  aaid 
to  have  written  his  books  at  a  ti^e  when  he  was  removed 
from  all  civil  employmenta,  and,  as  usually  happened  to  every 

1  Lncms  Cffilius  AEtipater  publiebed  a.  bistory  of  tha  Punic  Were,  at 
(Soaro  ss;s  in  hia  Orator,  and  tvas  the  meeter  of  Craasua,  tbe  Bpenber  in 
flwae  dialognea,  as  appeara  from  Cic  Bnit  o.  26.     P'-oiat. 

•  AplHt  el  prcum.  A  icriptor,  or  orator  aplKg,  will  ba  one  "atructj 
at  rotundi  compofritiona  yerborom  utana";  and  jwejjiu  will  bo,  "iB 
nrborum  circuitioae  nee  suparQuans  n&i  claudiaana."     Eltendl, 
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eminent  man  at  Athena,  was  driven  into  banishment.  He  waa 
followed  by  PhilistuB^  of  Syracuse,  who,  living  in  great  fami- 
liarity with  the  tyrant  Dionysiua,  spent  his  leisure  in  writing 
history,  and,  as  I  think,  priacipally  imitated  Thucydidea 
But  afterwards,  two  men  of  great  genius,  Theopompns  and 
Ephoms,  coming  from  what  we  may  call  the  noblest  school  of 
rhetoric,  applied  themselves  to  history  by  the  persnaaion  of 
their  master  Isocratee,  and  never  attended  to  pleading  at  all 
XIY.  At  last  historians  arose  also  among  the  philosophers; 
first  Xenophon,  the  follower  of  Socrates,  and  afterwards  Calli- 
sthenes,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  and  companion  of  AJeionder. 
The  latter  wrote  in  an  almost  rhetorical  manner;  the  former 
used  a  milder  etrain  of  language,  which  has  not  the  anima- 
tion of  oratory,  hnt,  thon^h  perhaps  less  energetic,  is,  aa  it 
seems  to  me,  much  more  pleasing,  TimBBUs,  the  last  of  all 
these,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  hy  fitr  the  most  learned, 
and  abounding  most  with  richness  of  mutter  and  variety  <i 
thonght,  and  not  unpolished  in  style,  brought  a  large  store  of 
eloquence  to  this  kind  of  writing,  but  no  experience  in  plead- 
ing causes." 

When Antouiua  had  spoken  thus,  "What  is  this,  Catulnaf 
said  CiBsar.  "Where  are  they  who  say  that  Antonius  is  igao- 
rant  of  Greek  1  hijw  many  historians  has  he  named!  and  how 
learnedly  and  judiciously  has  he  spoken  of  each  1"  "  On  my 
word,"  said  Catulus,  "  white  I  wonder  at  this,  1  cease  to  won- 
der at  what  I  regarded  with  much  greater  wonder  before, 
namely,  that  he,  being  unacquainted  with  these  matters, 
should  have  such  power  as  a  speaker."  "  But,  Catulus,"  said 
Antoaiua,"  my  custom  is  to  read  these  books,  and  some  others, 
whea  I  have  leisure,  not  to  hunt  for  anything  that  raiy 
improve  me  in  speaking,  but  for  my  own  amusement.  What 
profit  is  there  from  it  then  ?  I  own  that  there  is  not  much; 
yet  there  is  some :  for  as,  when  I  walk  in  the  sun,  thoug' 
I  may  walk  for  another  purpose,  yet  it  naturally  happens  6 
I  gain  a  deeper  colour ;  so  when  I  have  read  those  I 
attentively  at  Misenum,^  (for  at  Rooae  I  have  scarcely  o] 
tnnity  to  do  so,)  I  can  perceive  that  my  language  a 
a  complexion,'  as  it  were,  from  my  intercourse  with  t 

■  Ho  is  called  Pmaiiu  TliuCi/tlidei  by  Cioero,  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iB.  ] 
'  A  prutuontiOry  of  CmnpndiaH  where  Antoniua  li   '  '      " 

»  Rohnken,  in  a.  nota  on  TkoKua'a  Lei.  p.  78,  e 
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But,  that  you  may  not  take  what  I  Bay  in  too  wide  a  Bense, 
1  only  undereiand  such  of  the  Greek  writinga  aa  tlieir  authors 
I  be  uuderatood  by  the  generality  of  people.  If  I  ever 
tb  the  philoBophera,  deluded  by  the  titles  to  their 
.books,  as  they  generally  profeBS  tt>  be  written  on  well-known 
aad  plain  subjects,  as  virtue,  justice,  probity,  pleasure,  I  do  not 
nndeTHbuid  a  single  word  of  them;  so  restricted  are  they  to 
cldee  and  exact  disputatious.  The  poets,  as  speaking  in  a 
dtilerent  language,  I  never  attempt  to  touch  at  all;  but  amuse 
■inyself,  as  I  said,  with  those  who  haye  written  history,  or  their 
,«jwii  speeches,'  or  who  have  adopted  such  a  style  that  they 
jwem  to  wish  to  be  familiar  to  us  who  are  not  of  the  deepest 
!«rudition.  XV.  But  I  return  to  my  subject.  Do  you  see 
fiir  the  study  of  history  is  the  business  of  the  orator) 
',<1  know  not  whether  it  is  not  hie  most  important  business, 
ifor  flow  and  variety  of  diction;  yet  I  do  not  find  it  any- 
where  treated  separately  under  the  rules  of  the  rhetoricians. 
Indeed,  all  rules  respecting  it  are  obvious  to  common  view  ; 
ftiT  who  is  ignorant  that  it  is  the  first  law  in  writing  history, 
tha-t  the  historian  must  not  dare  to  t^ll  any  falsehood,  and 
the  next,  that  he  must  be  bold  enough  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  1  Also,  that  there  must  be  no  suspicion  of  parinality 
in  hie  writings,  or  of  personal  animosity?  These  fundamental 
roles  are  doubtless  univereally  known.  Tlie  superstmcture 
depends  on  fects  and  style.  The  co>urse  of  facts  requires  atten- 
iion  to  order  of  time,  and  descriptions  of  countries;  and  since, 
n  greaX  aflairs,  and  such  as  are  worthy  of  remerabranoe,  first 
ithe  designs,  then  the  actioua,  and  afterwards  the  results,  are 
:peGted,*it  demands  also  that  it  should  be  shown,  in  regard 
the  designs,  what  the  writer  approves,  and  that  it  should 
be  told,  in  regard  to  the  actions,  not  only  what  was  done  or 
id,  but  in  what  manner ;  and  when  the  result  is  stated,  that 
kll  the  causes  contributing  to  it  should  be  set  forth,  whether 
■isiiig  from  accident,  wisdom,  or  temerity;  and  of  the  eba- 
lactera  concerned,  not  only  their  acts,  but,  at  least  of  those 

, Cicero,  when  hfl  wrote  tbia,  was  thinMDg  of  a  passa^  in  Plato'i 

fatten,  Ep.  viL  p.  718,  F.  Orsmwood.  Orellicis  very  judicioualj  in- 
rerts  loan,  Uis  conjeoture  of  EroBsti,  in  hia  text,  iiiBteul  of  the  old 
vadiDg  cant-a,  whicl^  thou^  Ellendt  relaiaa  and  attempts  to  defend  it, 
Wimot  be  made  to  give  any  antiafsctor;  Eense. 
'  Cioero  meana  oratora.  The  apBeohes  whioli  biatoriana  hava  nritleo 
not  gireo  ae  tbcir  own,  but  f  ut  lata  Uie  mouthii  of  others.  EUtndt, 
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eminent  in  reputation  aud  dignity,  the  life  and  moiinera  of 
-  eaah.  The  Bort  of  language  aud  character  ef  style  to  be  ob- 
served must  be  regular  and  continuoUH,  flowing  with  a  kind 
of  equable  smoothness,  without  the  roughness  of  judicial 
pleadings,  and  the  sharp-pointed  sentences  used  at  the  bar. 
Conceroing  all  these  numerous  and  important  points,  there 
are  no  rules,  do  jou  observe,  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  of 
the  rhetoricians. 

"  In  t!ie  same  silence  haTe  lain  many  other  duties  of  the 
orator;  exhortation,  consolation,  precept,  admonition,  all  of 
which  are  subjects  for  the  highest  eloquence,  and  yet  hare 
no  place  in  those  treatises  on  the  art  which  are  in  circulation. 
Under  this  head,  too,  there  is  an  iniiiute  field  of  matter;  for 
(as  CrasBus  observed)  most  writers  assign  to  the  orator  two 
kinds  of  subjects  on  which  he  may  speak;  the  one  concerning 
tinted  and  defined  questions,  snch  as  are  treated  in  judicial 
pleadings  or  political  debates,  to  which  he  that  will  may  add 
panegyrics;  the  other,  what  all  authors  term,  (though  r 
give  any  eiplanation,)  queitioTts  unlimited  in  their  kind,  teiH 
tnU  reference  tb  time  or  person.  When  they  speak  of  this  sc 
of  subjects,  they  do  not  appeor  to  know  the  nature  and  eita 
of  it ;  for  if  it  is  the  business  of  an  orator  to  be  able  to  8] 
on  whatever  subject  is  proposed  wUhout  limitation, 
have  to  speak  on  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  and  on  thi 
of  the  earth ;  nor  will  be  able,  when  he  has  uadertakM— 
such  a  task,  to  rcfusQ  to  speak  on  mathematical  and  musical 
subjects.  In  short,  for  him  who  professes  it  to  bo  hia  businraa 
to  speak  not  ouly  on  thos«  questions  which  are  confined  to 
certain  times  and  persons,  (that  is,  on  all  judicial  questioDS,) 
but  also  on  such  as  are  unlimited  in  their  kinds,  there  o 
no  subject  for  oratory  to  which  be  can  take  exception. 

XVI.  "  But  if  we  are  disposed  to  assign  to  the  orator  tt 
sort  of  questions,  also,  which  are  undefined,  unsettled,  a: 
extreme  latitude,  so  as  to  suppose  that  he  must  spec 
good  and  evil,  of  things  to  be  desired  or  avoided,  honoui 
or  dishonourable,  profitable  or  unprofitable;  of  virtue^  justioJ 
temperance,  prudence,  magnanimity,  liberality,  piety,  f  ' 
ship,  fideUty,  duty,  and  of  other  virtues  and  their  oppoa 
vices,  as  well  as  on  state  affairs,  on  government,  on  mi"" 
matters,  on  civil  polity,  on  morality  ;  let  us  take  upon  u 
sort  of  subjects  also,  but  so  that  jt  be  circumscribed  by  n 
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derate  limits,  I  think,  indeed,  that  all  matten  relative 
to  intercourse  between  fellow-citizens,  and  the  tmnsacflons  "t 
mankind  in  general,  every  thing  that  concerns  habits  of  life, 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  civil  society,  the  commoa 
flense  of  mankind,  the  law  of  nature,  and  moral  duties,  falls 
within  the  province  of  an  orator,  if  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  may  answer  on  every  suhject  separately,  like  the 
philosophers,  yet  bo  at  least  that  he  may  interweave  them 
|udiciously  into  bis  pleadings;  and  may  speak  upon  such 
topics  as  those  who  established  lav^  statutes,  and  common- 
w^ths,  have  spoken  upon  them,  with  simplicity  and  perspi- 
cuity, without  any  strict  order  of  diaouBsion,  or  jejime  conten- 
tion about  words.  That  it  may  not  seem  wonderful  that  no 
rules  on  ao  many  topics  of  such  importance  are  here  laid 
down  by  me,  I  give  this  as  my  reaaon :  As,  in  other  arts, 
when  the  most  difficult  parts  of  each  have  been  taught,  other 
aartioulars,  as  being  easier,  or  similar,  are  not  neoessary  to 
iie  taught:  for  example,  in  painting;,  he  who  has  learned  to 
^int  the  figure  of  a  man,  can  paint  one  of  any  shape  or 
ge  without  speciid  instruction  j  and  as  there  is  no  danger 
hat  he  who  exoela  in  paiotinga  lion  or  a  bull,  will  be  unable 
o  succeed  in  painting  other  quadrupeds ;  (for  there  is  indeed 
10  art  whatever,  in  which  everything  capable  of  being  effected 
ly  it  is  taught  by  the  master;  but  they  who  have  learned 
a  general  principles  regarding  the  chief  and  fixed  points, 
Bomplish  the  rest  of  themselves  without  any  trouble;)  so  I 
lonceive  that  in  oratory,  whether  it  be  an  art,  or  an  attain- 
oent  firom  practice  onljihe  who  has  acquired  such  ability,  that 
le  can,  at  his  pleasure,  influence  the  udderstan dings  of  those 
rho  listen  to  him  with  some  power  of  deciding,  on  questions 
Wnoeraing  public  mattera,  or  his  own  private  affairs,  or  con- 
Bmiug  those  for  or  against  whom  he  speaks,  will,  on  every 
Ither  kind  of  oratorical  suhject,  bo  no  more  at  a  loss  what  to 
fty  than  the  liimous  Polycletus,  when  he  formed  his  Hercules, 
a  at  a  loss  how  to  execute  the  lion's  skin,  or  the  hydra,  al- 
faough  he  had  never  been  taught  to  form  them  separately." 

XVII.  Catuliis  then  observed,  "  You  seem  to  me,  Auto- 
tiuB,  to  have  set  clearly  before  us  what  he  who  designs  to  be 
m  orator  ought  to  learn,  and  what  he  may  assume  from 
bat  which  he  hsa  learned  without  particular  instruction; 
r  you  have  reduced   his  whole  business  to  two  kinds  of 
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eausea  only,  and  Lave  left  particulars,  which  are  inmimerable, 
to  prAtice  and  comparison.  But  take  care  lest  the  hydra 
and  lion's  skia  bo  included  in  those  two  kinds,  and  the 
Hercules,  iind  other  greatec  works  be  left  among  the  matters 
which  you  emit.  For  it  does  uot  seem  to  me  to  be  leBs  diffi- 
cult t«  speak  on  the  nature  of  things  in  general,  than  on  the 
causes  of  particular  persona,  and  it  seems  even  much  more 
difBcuIt  to  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  than  on  mat- 
ters that  are  litigated  amongst  men."  "  It  is  not  so,"  replied 
Antonius ;  "  for  to  you,  Cntuiua,  I  will  apeak,  not  so  much 
like  a  person  of  learning,  as,  what  is  more,  one  of  eiperiencft 
To  speak  on  all  other  subjects  ia,  believe  me,  mere  play  to 
a  man  who  does  not  want  parts  or  practice,  and  ia  not  desti- 
tute of  common  literature  or  polite  icatructionj  but,  in  con- 
tested causGE,  the  buaines&  ia  of  great  difficulty;  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  not  the  greatest  by  far  of  all  human  efforts, 
where  the  abilities  of  the  orator  are,  by  the  unlearned,  esti- 
mated  according  to  the  result  and  success ;  where  an  adta- 
Bory  presenta  himself  armed  at  all  points,  who  is  to  be  at 
once  attacked  and  repelled ;  where  he,  who  is  to  decide  the 
questioD,  is  averse,  or  offended,  or  even  friendly  to  your 
adveraaiT,  and  hostile  to  yotirself ;  when  he  is  either  to  be 
instructed  or  undeceived,  /estrained  or  incited,  or  managed 
ia  every  way,  by  force  of  argument,  according  to  the  cause 
and  ocoaaion ;  when  his  benevolence  is  often  to  be  turned  to 
hostility,  and  his  hostility  to  benevolence ;  when  he  is  to  be 
moved,  as  by  acme  machinery,  to  aeverity  or  to  indulgence,  to 
Borrow  or  to  merriment, — you  must  exert  your  wliole  power 
of  thought,  and  your  whole  force  of  language;  vritb  which 
must  be  joined  a  delivery  varied,  energetic,  full  of  life,  fiill  of 
spirit,  full  of  feeling,  full  of  nature.  Ifanyone,  in  such  efibtta 
aa  tbeae,  shall  have  mastered  the  art  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
like  Phidias,  he  can  make  a  statue  of  Minerva,  he  will,  hke 
that  great  artist,  find  no  difficulty  iu  learning  how  to  eiecutl 
the  smaller  figures  upon  the  shield," 

XVIII.  "The  greater  and  more  wonderful  you  repre- 
lent  such  performances,"  said  Catulus,  "  the  greater  longing 
I  me  to  know  by  what  methods  or  precepts  siwili 
1  oratory  may  be  acquired;  not  that  it  any  lougec 
me  personally,  {for  my  age  doea  not  atand  in  need  of 
'e  usei  to  pursue  a  dilTcrent  plan  of  ppeakiag,  as  we 
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never  extorted  deciaions  from  the  jiadgea  by  force  of  elo- 
quence, but  rather  received  them  from  their  Lands,  after 
.eouciliatiag  their  goodwill  only  so  far  aa  they  themaelveB 
would  permit,)  yet  I  wish  to  learn  your  thot^hts,  not  for  any 
advantage  to  myself  as  I  say,  but  from  a  deaire  for  know- 
ledge. Nor  have  I  ocoasioa  for  any  Greek  master  to  repeat 
hie  hackneyed  precepts,  when  he  himself  never  saw  the  forum, 
lOr  was  present  at  a  trial ;  presumption  similar  to  what  is 
told  of  Phormio  the  peripatetic ;  for  when  Hannibal,  driven 
ifrom  Carthage,  came  to  Ephesua  as  an  eiile  to  seek  the  pro- 
itection  of  Antiochus,  and,  »s  hie.  name  was  held  in  great 
honour  among  all  men,  was  invited  by  those  who  entertained 
him  to  hear  the  philosopher  whom  I  mentioned,  if  he  were 
iooliued;  and  when  be  had  signified  that  he  was  not  unwilling, 
that  copious  speaker  is  said  to  ha"ve  harangued  some  hours 
Upon  the  duties  of  a  general,  and  the  whole  militai-y  art ; 
tatd  when  the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  were  extremely 
delighted,  inquired  of  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  the  phi- 
loBOpber,  the  Carfhagiaian  is  reported  to  have  d  n  t 

hi  verygood  Greek,butwith  very  goodsense,  that  h   h  d 

riy  doting  old  men,  but  had  never  seen  any    n   d    i      u 
dotage  than  Phormio.'  Nor  did  he  say  so,  ind    d  w  h 
reaaon;  for  what  could  have  been  a  greater  p      f    f 
pace,  or  impertinent  loquacity,  than  for  a  G     k  wh     b  d 
never  seen  an  enemy  or  a  camp,  or  had  the  lea  t  a 

In  any  public  employment,  to  deliver  instru  t  th 

ftkilitary  art  to  Hannibal,  who  had  contended  my  rs 
Ibr  empire  with  the  Bomans,  the  conqueroiB  of    U  ) 

b  this  manner  all  tboso  seem  to  me  to  act,  wh    g      rul 
tiie  art  of  speaking;  for  they  teach  others  that  of  which  they 
'have  no  eiperienoe  themselves.     But  they  are  perhaps  less  in 
error  in  this  respect,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  instruct  you, 
Catulns,  as  he  did  Hannibal,  but  boys  only,  or  youths." 

XIX.  "  You  are  wrong,  Catulus,"  said  Antoniua,  "  for  I 
inyself  have  met  with  many  Phormios,  Who,  indeed,  is 
there  among,  those  Greeks  that  seems  to  think  any  of  us  un- 
Bereland  anything )  To  me,  however,  (hey  are  not  so  very 
^ublesomej  I  easily  bear  with  and  endure  them  all;  for 
ttiey  either  produce  something  wiieb  divorfa  me,  or  make 
be  repent  leas  of  not  having  learned  from  them.  I  dismlu 
tbem  less  contumeliously  than  Hannibal  dismissed  the  pLtIo* 
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aopher,  fidiI  on  tbut  account,  perhaps,  hare  more  trouble  with 
them;  but  oerttdnly  all  their  teaching,  as  for  as  I  can  judge, 
is  extremely  ridiculous.  For  they  divide  the  whole  matter 
of  oratory  into  two  parte;  tha  controversy  about  the  cause 
Emd  about  the  question.  The  cause  they  call  the  matter 
relating  to  the  dispute  or  litigation  affecting  the  persons  con- 
cerned ; '  the  question,  a  m.3tter  of  infiQite  doubt.  Respecting 
the  cause  they  give  some  precepts ;  on  the  other  part  of 
pleading  they  arc  wonderfully  aileut.  ^hey  then  make  five 
parts,  as  it  were,  of  oratory  ;  to  invent  what  you  are  to  say,  to 
arrange  what  you  have  invented,  to  clothe  it  in  proper 
language,  then  to  commit  Lt  to  memory,  and  at  last  to  deliver 
it  with  due  action  and  elocution ;  a  task,  surely,  requiring  no 
very  abBtruse  study. ^or  who  would  not  uuderstaod  without 
assistance,  that  nobody  cau  make  a  speech  unless  he  boa 
settled  what  to  say,  and  in  what  words,  and  in  what  order, 
and  remembers  it  t  Not  that  I  find  any  tiiult  with  these 
rules,  but  I  say  that  they  are  obvious  to  all :  as  arc  likewise 
those  four,  five,  eix,  or  even  seven  partitions,  (since  they  are 
differently  divided  by  differeut  teachers,}  into  which  evaiy 
oration  is  by  them  distributed  ;  for  they  bid  us  adopt  suoh 
an  exordium  as  to  make  the  hearer  favourable  to  us,  anit 
willing  to  be  informed  and  attentive  ;  then  to  state  our  caae 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  detail  maybe  probable,  cleai-,  and 
concise ;  next,  to  divide  or  propouud  the  question ;  to  confirm 
what  makes  for  us  by  arguments  and  reasoning,  and  refute 
what  makes  for  the  adversary;  after  this  some  place  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech,  and  peroration  as  it  were;  othera 
direct  you,  before  you  come  to  the  peroration,  to  make  ' 
digression  by  way  of  emfaeElishment  or  ampUfioatioo,  then 
sum  up  and  conclude.  Nor  do  I  altogether  condemn 
divisions;  for  they  are  made  with  some  nicety,  though 
out  sufficient  judgmeut,  as  must  of  necessity  be  the 
with  men  who  had  no  experience  in  real  pleading.  For  the 
precepts  which  they  confine  to  the  exordium  and  statement 
of  facts  are  to  be  observed  through  the  whole  speech;  since 
I  can  more  easily  make  a  judge  favourable  to  me  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  speech,  than  vhen  no  part  of  the  cause  has  been 
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heard ;  and  desirous  of  information,  not  when  I  promise  that 
I  will  prove  something,  but  when  I  actually  prove  and 
explain ;  and  I  can  best  make  him  attentive,  not  by  the  first 
statement,  but  by  working  on  his  mind  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  pleading.  As  to  their  direction  that  the  state- 
ment of  facta  should  be  probable,  and  clear,  and  concise,  they 
direct  rightly;  but  in  supposing  that  these  qualities  be- 
long more  peculiarly  to  the  statement  of  facts  than  to  the 
whole  of  the  speech,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  greatly  in  error; 
and  their  whole  mistake  lies  assuredly  in  this,  that  they  think 
oratory  an  art  or  science,  not  unlike  other  sciences,  such  as 
Crassus  said  yesterday  might  be  formed  from  the  civil  law 
itself;  so  that  the  general  heads  of  the  subject  must  first 
be  enumerated,  when  it  is  a  fault  if  any  head  be  omitted ; 
next,  the  particulars  under  each  general  head,  when  it  is 
a  feult  if  any  particular  be  either  deficient  or  redundant; 
then  the  definitions  of  all  the  terms,  in  which  there  ought  to 
be  nothing  either  wanting  or  superfluous. 

XX.  *'  But  if  the  more  learned  can  attain  this  exactness  in 
the  civil  law,  as  well  as  in  other  studies  of  a  small  or  moderate 
extent,  the  same  cannot,  I  think,  be  done  in  an  afiair  of  this 
compass  and  magnitude.  If,  however,  any  are  of  opinion 
that  it  can  be  done,  they  must  be  introduced  to  those  who 
profess  to  teach  these  things  as  a  science;  they  will  find 
everything  ready  set  forth  and  complete ;  for  there  are  books 
without  number  on  these  subjects,  neither  concealed  nor 
obscure.  But  let  them  consider  what  they  mean  to  do; 
whether  they  will  take  up  arms  for  sport  or  for  real  warfare ;  \^ 
for  with  us  a  regular  engagement  and  field  of  battle  require 
one  thing,  the  parade  and  school  of  exercise  another.  Yet 
preparatory  exercise  in  arms  is  of  some  use  both  to  the  gladi- 
ator and  the  soldier ;  but  it  is  a  bold  and  ready  mind,  acute 
and  quick  at  expedients,  that  renders  men  invincible,  and 
certainly  not  less  effectively  if  art  be  united  with  it. 

"I  will  now,  therefore,  form  an  orator  for  you,  if  I  can ;  com- 
mencing so  as]  to  ascertain,  first  of  all,  what  he  is  able  to  do. 
fLet  him  have  a  tincture  of  learning;  let  him  have  heard  and 
read  something;  let  him  have  received  those  very  instruc 
tions  in  rhetoric  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  will  try  what 
becomes  him;  what  he  can  accomplish  with  his  voice,  hia 
lungs,  his  breath;  and  his  tongue.   If  I  conceive  that  he  majr 
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reach  the  kyel  of  emiuent  Bpeakers,  I  will  not  only  exhort 
him.  to  iiersevere  in  Ubour,  but,  if  he  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
K  good  man,^  will  entreat  him ;  bo  mueh  honour  to  the  whole 
oommunity  do  I  think  that  there  is  in  an  excellent  orator, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  man.  Bnt  if  he  diall 
appear  likely,  after  he  has  done  his  utmost  in  every  way,  to 
be  numbered  only  among  tolerable  speakers,  I  will  allow  him 
to  act  as  he  pleases,  and  not  be  very  tronblesome  to  him. 
But  if  he  shall  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  profession,  and 
wanting  in  senHe>  I  will  advise  him  to  make  no  attempts,  or 
to -turn  himself  to  sime  other  pursuit.  For  neither  is  he, 
who  can  do  excellently,  to  be  left  destitute  of  encouragement 
from  UB,  nor  is  he,  who  can  do  some  little,  to  be  deterred; 
because  one  seems  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  a  sort  of  divinity;  the 
other,  either  to  refrain  from  what  you  cannot  do  eitreindy 
well,  or  to  do  what  you  can  perform  not  contemptibly,  is  the 
part  of  a  lenaonabie  human  being  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
third  character,  to  dectain:i,  in  spite  of  decency  and  natunl 
deficiency,  is  that  of  a  man  who,  as  you  said,  Catulus,  of  a 
certain  haranguer,  collects  as  many  witnesses  as  possible  of  his 
folly  by  a  proclamation  from  himself.  Of  him  then,  who 
shall  prove  such  as  to  merit  our  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment, let  me  so  speak  os  to  communicate  to  him  only  what 
experience  has  taught  myself,  that,  under  my  guidance,  he 
may  anive  at  that  point  which  I  have  reached  without  aLy 
guide  ;  for  I  can  give  him  no  better  instructions.  J 

XXI.  "  To  commence  then,  Catulus,  by  taking  an  esaraple 
from  our  friend  Sulpicius  here;  1  first  heard  him,  when  he  was 
but  a  youth,  in  a  cause  of  amall  importance ;  he  was  possessed 
of  a  voice,  figure,  deportment,  and  other  qualifications  suited 
for  the  profession  which  we  are  considering.  His  mode  of 
speaking  was  quick  and  hurried,  which  was  owing  to  his 
genius;  his  style  animated  and  somewhat  too  redundant, 
which  was  owing  to  his  youth.     I  was  very  far  from  ente^ 


'  Cats  defined  lui  01 


a  diaadi  perilui. 
paanage,  under  ths  character  of  Antouiua,  and  in  his  own  psreoii.  Da 
Inv.  i.  3,  i,  EigciSea  thiit  though  he  thinks  a  good  chikracter  of  gn(t 
impDrtanae  is  an  orator,  be  dues  not  den;  that  much  eloquence  mij  it 
times  be  found  in  t.  mail  of  bad  character.  Cato  and  Cioero  spoks  eadi 
Booording  to  the  character  of  Ma  own  age.  Quintilian,  liL  1,  goea  huk 
to  the  opinion  of  Cato.  Ariatotlo  had  previoualj  required  good  monk 
in  an  oiutor,  Rhet  i  2,  4 ;  LL  1,  6.     EUendt. 
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taining  a  slight  opi 
itself  in  a  youog  a 
have  spread  too  luxuriantly  are  more  easily  pruned  than  new 
ahootB  are  produced  by  culture  if  the  stem  is  defective  ;  ao  I 
would  wish  there  to  be  that  in  a  youth  from  which  I  may 
take  Bomething  away.  The  eap  canoot  be  enduring  in  that 
which  attains  maturity  too  soon.  I  immediately  saw  his 
ability ;  cor  did  I  lose  any  time,  but  exhorted  him  to  consider 
the  forum  as  bis  school  for  improving  himself,  and  to  choose 
whom  he  pleuBed  for  a  master  j  if  he  would  take  my  advice, 
Lucius  Crassus.  To  this  advice  he  eagerly  listened,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  act  accordingly;  and  added  also,  as  a  compli- 
ment, that  I  too  should  be  a  master  to  him.  Scarce  a  year 
had  passed  from  the  time  of  this  conversation  and  recom- 
mendation of  mine,  when  he  accused  Caius  Norbanus,^  and  I 
defended  him.  It  is  incredible  what  a  difierence  there  appeared 
to  me  between  him  as  be  was  then  and  as  he  had  been  a  year 
before;  nature  herself  led  him  irresistihly  into  the  magaificent 
Bod  noble  style  of  Crassus;  but  he  could  never  have  arrived 
at  a  aatistactory  degree  of  excellence  in  it,  if  he  had  not 
directed  hia  efforts,  by  study  and  imitation,  in  the  snine 
a  which  nature  led  him,  bo  as  intently  to  contemplate 
Crassus  with  his  whole  mind  and  Unities. 

XXII,  "  Let  this,  then,  be  the  first  of  my  precepts,  to 
point  out  to  the  student  whom  he  should  imitate,  and  in  such 
nanner  that  he  may  moat  carefully  copy  the  chief  excellen- 
s  of  him  TOhom  he  takes  for  his  model.  Let  practice  then 
I  follow,  by  which  he  may  represent  in  liis  imitation  the  exact 
reeemblanco  of- him  whom  he  chose  as  his  pattern;  not  as 
I  have  known  many  imitators  do,  who  endeavour  to  acquire 
by  imitation  what  is  easy,  or  what  is  remarkable,  or  almost 
faulty ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imitate  any  person's 
dresB,  or  attitude,  or  carriage ;  or  if  there  ia  n.u3^hing  offensive 
"  a  a  character,  it  is  no  very  difEcult  matter  to  adopt  it,  and  be 
offensive  in  the  same  way ;  in  like  manner  as  that  Fusius,  who 
even  now,  though  he  has  lost  his  voice,  rants  on  public  topics, 
could  never  attain  that  nervous  style  of  speaking  which  Cains 
Fimbria  had,  though  he  succeeds  in  imitating  his  distortion  of 
ieatores  and  broad  pronunciation  ;  but  he  neither  knew  how  tu 
choose  a  pattern  whom  he  would  chiefly  resemble,  and  in  hiir 
'  See  c  47. 
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that  be  did  chooBc,  lie  preferred  copying  the  blemiabes.  But  he 
«ho  shall  act  as  he  ought,  tnust  iirst  of  all  be  very  careful  in 
making  this  choice,  and  must  use  the  utmost  diligence  to 
attain  the  chief  excellencies  of  him  whom  he  has  approved, 

"  What,  let  me  aak,  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reason  why 
almost  every  age  haa  produced  a  peculiar  Etyle  of  Bpeakiugt 
a  matter  on  which  we  cannot  so  easily  form  a  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  orators  of  our  own  country,  (because  they 
have,  to  say  the  truth,  left  but  few  writings  from  which  such 
judgment  might  be  formed,)  aa  thoee  of  the  Greeks,  &om 
whose  writings  it  may  be  understood  wliat  was  the  character 
and  tendency  of  eloquence  in  each  particular  age.  The  most 
ancient,  of  whom  there  are  any  works  eitant,  are  PericleB' 
and  Alcibiades,^  and,  in  tbe  same  age,  Thucydides,  writere 
perepicaciouB,  pointed,  concise,  abounding  more  in  thoughts 
than  in  words.  It  could  not  possibly  have  happened  that 
they  should  all  have  the  same  character,  unless  they  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves  some  one  example  for  imitation.  These 
were  followed  in  order  of  time  by  Critias,  Theromenes,  and 
Lysias.  There  are  extant  many  writings  of  Lysias,  some  of 
Critias;^  of  Theramencs*  we  only  hear.  Tliey  all  Btill  re- 
tained the  vigorous  style  of  Pericles,  but  had  Bomewhat  more 
ezuberauce.    Then  behold  iKocrates  arose,  from  whose  school,' 

'  Cicero,  Brut,  a  T,  say  a  that  some  cnrnposiUonFi  were  in  circnlatiaa 
under  the  Dune  of  Perii^es ;  and  Quintilian,  iii.  1,  12,  looking  to  that 
observatloD  of  Cicero,  tacitl;  asBeatB  to  those  who  denied  the  gecDuw- 
neaa  of  thoae  compaaitiona.    Sea  also  Quint,  x.  2,  22;  10,  49.    EUendt. 

'  That  Alcibiadea  left  nothing  in  writing,  though  he  had  great  repo- 
tation  aa  a  spealcer,  aeems  to  be  rightly  inferred  b^  Kuhnken  from 
DaiuDath.  De  Cor.  c.  40.  Thuaydidea  is  here  menttODed  unoDB  oi  ' 
on  account  of  the  orationa  whii;h  he  inaerted  in  Mi  history.    MUa 

'  Ha    wrote  not   only  onitiana,  whioh  axe  mentioDed  bj  D 
Halicom.  de  Lyail  j  ud.  c.  2,  cf.  de  Isteo,  c  3,  b?  Fhiyiudiui,  ftp,  Tl 
cod.   ifiS.  and  ti;  other?,  but  alao  tragedies,  elegies,  and  other  wO 
That  he  was  eloquent  and  learn  ed  we  are  told  by  Cioero,  De  Or.  ill  M 

Brut  c.  7.     BPrinhtea.     The  remains  of  his  writinga  w  ' 

Bach.  1827.    EUmdt. 

*  The  eloquence  of  Thetamenes  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero,  m.  \i, 
Brut.  c.  7.  The  writings  which.  Suidaa  eoumeratea  aa  being  bis  wan 
doubtless  spurious.    See  Ruhnken,  Uiat  Grit.  Or,  Gr.  p.  xl.    EUendt. 

^  The  words  nagiiler  uforum  oniniuni,  which,  though  retained  b; 
Orellius,  are  pronounced  spurious  by  LambinuFi,  Emesti,  Kuhnken, 
Schuts,  and  Ellendt,  a™  loft  untranalated.  "  They  cannot  be  Cicero'l 
words,"  says  Ellendt,  "  even  though  the;  are  found  quoted  by  Nosing 
p.  34(." 
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as  from  the  Trojan  horee,  cone  but  real  heroes  proceeded ; 
but  some  of  them  were  deairotiB  to  be  distinguished  on  parade, 
some  in  the  field  of  battle.  XXIII.  Accordingly  thorn 
Theopompi,  Ephori,  Philisti,^  NaucratSB,''  and  many  others, 
difier  in  genius,  but  in  their  manner  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance both  to  each  other  and  to  their  master;  and  thoBO 
vho  applied  tbemselves  to  causes,  as  Demosthenes,  Ilyperides, 
^Bchines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
although  they  were  dissimilar  in  abilities  one  to  another, 
yet  were  all  engaged  in  imitating  the  same  kind  of  natural 
excellence ;  and  as  long  as  the  imitation  of  their  manner 
lasted,  so  long  did  that  character  and  system  of  eloquence 
prevail.  Afterwards,  when  these  wore  dead,  and  all  recoJlea- 
tion  of  them  grew  gradually  obscure,  and  at  last  vanished, 
more  lai  and  remiss  modes  of  speaking  prevailed.  Subse- 
quently Demochares,  who,  they  say,  was  the  son  of  Domo- 
Bthenes'  sister  and  the  famous  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  most 
polished  of  all  that  class,  in  my  opinion,  and  others  of  like 
talents,  arose ;  and  if  we  choose  to  pursue  the  list  down  to 
the  present  times,  we  shall  understand,  that,  as  at  tbis  day 
all  Aua  imitates  the  famous  Mececles  of  Alabanda,  and  his 
brother  Hierocles,  to  both  of  whom  we  have  listened,  so  there 
has  always  been  some  one  whom  the  generality  desired  to 
resemble. 

"  Whoever,  then,  shall  seek  to  attain  such  reaemhlanoe, 
let  htm  endeavour  to  acquire  it  by  frequent  and  laborious 
exercise,  and  especially  by  composition ;  and  if  our  friend 
Sulpicius  would  practise  this,  his  language  would  he  more 
compact;  for  there  is  now  in  it  at  times,  as  larmers  say  of  their 

'  Henrichien  and  Ellendt  read  PhiZiacL  Fhilistua,  apparently,  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  c  13,  haa,  as  EEradt  observeB,  no 
place  here.  "  Pyiiacua  of  Miletus,  a  disciple  of  Isocratee  (see  Anon. 
Tit  iBOor.),  and  mBster  of  TimteuH  tha  historian  (see  Suidaa,  under 
PtuliscTU)  and  TimamBl,  wrote  a  treatise  un  rhetoric,  orations,  and  a 
lifa  ol  Lycurgus,  noticed  by  Oljinpiodoms  in  Cnmment.  ad  Flat.  Gorg. 
kud  other  worka.  See  Ruhnken,  Uiat.  Crit.  Or.  Or.  p.  lixiiii  OoeU. 
da  Situ  et  Orig,  Syracua.  p.  114.''  Senrichatn. 

■  N&uctateB,  a,  native  of  Krythrie,  radled  'liroKpii-riius  craipas  by  Dio- 
nymiu  HalicamaSBenBiB,  Rhet.  vi.  1,  waa  diatinguiahed  for  the  compoai- 
tion  of  funentl  oratiana.  lie  eeema  nleo  to  have  ivritten  oa  rhetoric. 
Bee  Cioero,  De  Omt.  iiu  U ;  Brut  Gl ;  QuintiL  iiL  6,  S ;  aleo  Taylor, 
Leott.  Lyi.  c.  3,  p,  232;  Ruhnk.  Hist  Crit.  Or.  Gr.  p.  lixxiv.    JJi» 
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com  when  in  the  bkde,  iimidat  the  greatest  fertility,  a  sort  of 
Imuriance  wbicli  ought  to  be,  aa  it  were,  eaten  down  ^  by  the 
use  of  the  pen."  Here  Sulpioius  observed,  "  You  advise  me 
rightly,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  think  that  even  you, 
Antoniua,  have  never  written  much."  "  As  i^"  rejoioed  An- 
touius,  "  I  could  not  direct  others  in  matters  in  which  I  am 
deficient  myself;  but,  indeed,  I  urn  supposed  not  to  writ* 
evea  my  own  accounts.  But  in  this  pordcultir  a  judgmeut 
may  be  formed  from  my  ciroumBtanceB,  aud  in  tho  other 
from  my  ability  in  speaking,  however  small  it  be,  what  I  do 
in  either  way.  We  see,  however,  that  there  are  many  whu 
imitate  nobody,  but  attain  what  tliey  desire  by  their  owd 
natural  powers,  without  resembling  any  one ;  a  fact  of  which 
on  instance  may  be  seen  in  you,  Ca»ar  and  Cotta;  for  one  of 
you  has  acquired  a  kind  of  pleasing  humour  aud  wit,  unusual 
in  the  oratora  of  our  country;  the  other  an  extremely  keen 
and  subtle  species  of  oratory.  Nor  does  Curio,  who  is  aboot 
your  age,  and  the  son  of  a  father  who  was,  in  ray  opiaioo, 
very  eloquent  for  bis  time,  seem  to  me  to  imitate  any  ons 
much;  but  by  a  certain  force,  elegance,  and  copiousness  of 
expression,  has  fonned  a  sort  of  style  and  character  of  elo- 
quence of  his  own;  of  which  I  was  chiefly  enabled  to  judge 
ia  that  cause  which  he  pleaded  against  me  before  th^  Gen- 
tumviri,  in  behalf  of  tlie  brothers  Cosm,  and  in  which  no 
quality  was  wanting  in  him  that  an  orator,  not  merely  of 
fluency,  but  of  judgment,  ought  to  possess. 

XXIV.  "But  to  conduct,  at  length,  him  whom  we  are 
forming  to  the  mauagement  of  caases,  and  those  in  which 
there  ia  considerable  trouble,  judicial  trials,  and  contested 
suits,  (soraetwdy  will  perhaps  laugh  at  the  precept  which  I 
am  going  to  give,  for  it  is  not  so  much  sagacious  as  uecessaiy, 
and  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  a  monitor  who  is  not  quite 
a  fool,  than  from  a  master  of  profound  learning,)  our  first 

I  Thia  i»  ona  of  Virgil'B  directiana  to  the  fanner  in  the  first  OoorgiB, 
where  he  giieii  the  reasau  for  it. 

Quid,  qui  ne  gravldis  procumbat  culmus  arietia, 
Luxiiriam  Begetum  teneri  dap»acjt  in  hKrbS, 
Cum  primum  sulcoa  EBquant  sata! — Qeorg.  i.  114. 
ind  Plinj,  I  18:   "  LuinrieB    Begetum   castigatur   dents 
herbii  dnufeiMt,  ot  dopMtre  qiiidem  vel  erepiua  nullam  in    _ 
* -'■-   --' — '--  -t  luxurie*  oratdonia 


aiiduitato  •aribendi  quasi  absumitur  et  reprimitur."- 
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precept  for  him  Bhail  be,  That  whatever  causes  he  undertakes 
to  plead,  he  must  acquire  a  uituute  and  thorough  ktiowled){e 
of  them.  Thia  is  not  a.  precept  la.id  down  In  the  sciiools  j  for 
easy  causes  are  given  to  boys.  '  The  law  forbids  a  stranger 
to  ascend  the  wall ;  he  asoendB  it  ;  he  beats  back  the  enemy ; 
he  is  accused.'  It  is  no  trouble  to  understand  such  a  cause 
as  this.  They  are  right,  therefore,  in  giving  no  precepts  about 
learning  the  cause  ;  for  such  is  generally  the  form  nf  causes  in 
the  schools.  But  in  the  forum,  wills,  evidence,  contracts, 
oovenouta,  stipulations,  relationship  by  blood,  by  affinity, 
decrees,  opinions  of  lawyers,  and  eveu  the  lives  and  characters 
of  those  conceruod  in  the  cause,  are  all  to  be  investigated  ; 
and  by  negligeuce  in  these  particulars  we  see  many  causes 
lost,  especially  those  relative  to  private  coneema,  aa  they  are 
oftea  of  greater  intricacy.  .  Thus  some,  while  they  would 
have  their  business  thought  very  extensive,  that  they  may 
eeem  to  fly  about  the  whole  foniin,  and  to  go  from  one  cause 
to  aaothor,  speak  upon  causes  which  they  have  not  mastered, 
whence  they  incur  much  censure  ;  censure  for  negligence,  if 
they  voluntarily  undertake  the  busiuess,  or  for  perfidiouBnesa, 
if  they  undertake  it  under  any  engagement  ;^  but  such  censure 
is  assuredly  of  worse  consequence  thau  they  imagine,  since 
nobody  can  possibly  speak  on  a  subject  which  be  does  not 
understand,  otherwise  thaa  to  his  own  disgrace;  and  thus, 
while  they  despise  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  which  is  in 
reality  the  greater  fault,  tbey  incur  that  of  stupidity  also, 
which  they  more  anxiously  avoid. 

"  It  is  my  custom  to  use  my  endeavour,  that  every  one  of 
my  clients  may  give  me  instinActiotis  in  his  own  at&irs  him- 
self and  that  nobody  else  be  present,  so  that  he  may  speak 
with  the  greater  freedom.^  I  am  accustomed  also  to  plead  to 
Iiim  the  cause  of  his  adversary,  in  order  to  engage  hini  to 
plead  his  own,  and  state  boldly  what  he  thinks  of  his  own 
case.  When  he  is  gone,  I  conceive  myself  in  three  obaraoteTs, 

'  Magna  ofeimn  vd  negliyerUiai,  naceplia  rebm,  ril  perfidiix,  TKeptit. 
Steipens  a  lued  witli  a  reference  to  othera,  bf  nhem  we  allow  aoma 
duty  to  be  liud  upon  lu;  tveciptre  regards  oa\y  ourselTee.     EUeadl. 

'  Inertia.  This  pasaaga  puzsled  LambinuB  and  others,  nho  did  not 
tee  bow  Uie  reproach  of  inerCia  in  an  orator  could  be  greater  than  that 
of  tardilaa,  or  atupidity.  But  iturtiit  here  aigniflea  artii  ignorantia, 
toioruuM  oS  hia  art,  wlucb  ia  iloQbtleae  tbs  greatest  fault  in  an  oTfttu 
'  rtriitrg.  ^^M 
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my  own,  that  of  the  advereary,  and  that  of  the  judge.  What- 
ever circumstance  is  Buch  as  to  promise  more  support  or  as- 
BiHtance  tlian  obBtruction,  I  resolve  to  speak  upon  it ;  where- 
erer  I  Snd  more  harm  than  good,  I  set  aside  and  totally 
r^eot  that  part  entirely;  and  thus  I  gain  this  advantage, 
that  I  ooueider  at  one  time  what  I  shall  say,  and  say  it  at 
another;  two  things  which  most  speakers,  retybg  upon 
their  genius,  do  at  one  and  the  stune  time;  but  certainlj 
those  very  persona  would  speak  Qonsiderably  better,  if  they 
would  but  resolve  to  tako  one  time  for  premeditation,  and 
another  for  speaking. 

"  When  I  have  acquired  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
business  and  the  cause,  it  immediately  becomes  my  con- 
sideration what  ground  there  may  be  for  doubt.  For  of  aU 
points  that  are  disputed  among  mankind,  wliether  the  case  ia 
of  a  criminal  nature,  as  concerning  an  act  of  violence ;  or 
oontroversial,  aa  concemiag  an  inheritance;  or  dehberative, 
as  on  going  to  war;  or  personal,  as  in  panegyric ;  or  argu- 
mentative, 08  on  modes  of  life ;  there  is  nothing  in'  whiuh 
the  inquiry  is  not  either  what  has  been  done,  or  is  being 
done,  or  will  be  done,  of  of  what  nature  a.  thing  ia,  or  bow  it 
should  be  designated. 

XXV.  "  Our  causes,  such  at  least  as  concern  criminal 
matters,  are  generally  defended  by  the  plea  of  not  guilty ;  tor 
in  charges  of  extortion  of  money,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant, the  facts  are  almost  all  to  be  denied;  and  in  those  of 
bribery  to  procure  offices,  it  is  seldom  in  our  power  to  distin- 
guish munificence  and  liberality  from  corruption  and  criminal 
largess.  In  accusations  of  stahbing,  or  poisoning,  or  embeede- 
ment  of  the  public  money,  we  necessarily  deny  the  chm^ 
On  trials,  therefore,  the  first  kind  of  causes  is  that  which 
arises  from  dispute  as  to  the  fiict.  In  deliberations,  the  dis- 
cussion generally  springs  from  a  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  rarely  about  anything  present  or  ahready  done.  But 
oftentimes  the  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  a  fact  or  not, 
but  of  what  nature  it  ia ;  as  when  the  consul,  Caius  Carbo,  m 
my  hearing,  defended  the  cause  of  Opimius  before  the  people, 
he  denied  no  circumstance  of  the  death  of  Caius  Gracchus,  hut 
maintained  that  it  was  a  lawful  act  for  the  good  of  his  country  i 
or,  as  when  Publius  Africanus  replied  to  the  same  Carbo, 
(then  tribune  of  the  people,  engaging  in  political  affairs  with 
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,  Fery  different  viewB,^  and  asking  a  question  about  the  death  of 

TiberiuB  Giauchufi,)  'that  he  seemed  to  have  been  lawfully  put 

rto  death.'    But  every  thing  may  be  asserted  tu  have  been  dooe 

itawfiilly,  which  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  may  be  said  that  it 

kn^ht  to  have  been  done,  or  was  properly  or  necessarily  done, 

or  done  unawares,  or  by  accident.    Then  the  question,  '  what 

tk  thing  should  be  called,'  arises  when  there  is  a  dispute  by 

what  term  an  act  should  be  designated;  as  was  the  great 

soint  of  dispute  between  myself  and  our  friend  Sulpicius  in 

XTorbauus's  cause;  for  though  I  admitted  most  of  the  charges 

nuade  by  iiim  on  the  other  side,  I  still  denied  that  treason 

ftud  been  committed  by  Norbanua;  on  the  signification  of 

lAich  word,  by  the  Apnleian  law,^  the  whole  cause  depended. 

And  in  this  species  of  causes  some  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 

both  parties  should  deBne  clearly  and  briefly  the  term  that 

gives  rise  to  the  question.    This  seems  to  me  eitreoiely 

puerile  ;  for  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  defining  words, 

when  any  dispute  arises  among  the  learned  about  matters 

relating  to  science;  as  when  it  is  inquired,  what  is  an  art, 

what  is  a  law,  what  is  a  statel  On  which  occasions  reason  and 

Baming  direct,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  thing  which  you 

lefine  should  be  expressed  in  such  a  manner  that  there  be 

isthing  omitted  or  superfluous ;  but  tliis  neither  Sulpioiiis  did 

B  that  cause,  nor  did  I  attempt  to  doit;  for  each  of  ua,  to  the 

ur  abilities,  enlarged  with  the  utmost  copiousness  of 

upon  what  it  was  to  commit  treason.    Since,  in  the 

place,  a  definition,  if  one  word  is  objectionable,  or  may  be 

dded  or  taken  away,  is  often  wrested  out  of  our  bands ;  and 

B  the  next,  the  very  practice  itself  savours  of  school  learning 

"id  almost  puerile  eierciae ;  and  besides,  it  cannot  penetrate 

ito  the  mind  and  understanding  of  the  judge,  for  it  glides 

F  before  it  has  made  any  impression. 

XXVI.  "  But  in  that  kind  of  causes  in  which  it  is  disputed 
if  what  nature  any  thing  is,  the  contest  often  arises  from 
interpretation  of  writing ;  when  there  can  he  no  contro- 
nrHy  but  about  something  that  is  doubtful  For  even  the 
3,  in  which  the  written  letter  differs  from  the  intention, 

Becaiiae  he  was  then  attached  to  the  party  of  the  QracchL  Provif. 
'  A  law  of  Lucius  Atiuleiiia  Satumicua,  tribune  of  tha  paopte,  a.v.0. 
It  IB  aiett  mentlDQeil  in  c.  49.    But  neither  the  cause  nor  submt 
a  at  aU  known.    Ellatdt. 
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inTolrea  a  apeo.sa  of  doubt,  which  is  cleared  up  when  tba 
W>idB  which  are  wanting  are  supplied ;  and  such  additioa 
being  made,  it  is  maiutaiued  that  the  intention  of  the  writ- 
ing was  clear  j  and  if  any  doubt  arisea  from  oontradiotorj 
writings,  it  is  not  a  new  kind  of  controversy  £hat  arifiee, 
but  a  cause  of  the  former  sort  is  doubled  ;^  and  this  caa 
either  never  be  determined,  or  must  be  so  determined, 
that  by  supplying  the  omitted  words,  the  writing  tthich 
we  defend,  whichsoever  of  the  two  it  is,  may  be  rendered 
complete.  Thus,  of  those  canaea  which  arise  from  a  contro- 
vetsy  about  a  writing,  when  anything  is  expressed  ambi- 
guously, there  eiista  but  one  kiad.  But  as  there  are  man; 
Borta  of  ambiguitiea,  (which  they  who  are  called  iogioianj 
Beem  to  me  to  understand  better  than  other  men;  while 
those  of  our  profession,  who  ought  to  know  thetn.  full  aa  well, 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  them,)  so  that  is  the  most  fi-equent 
in  occurrence,  either  in  discourse  or  writing,  when  a  question 
arisea  from  a  word  or  words  being  left  out.  They  make 
another  nustake  when  they  distinguish  this  Icind  of  causes, 
vhicii  conaist  in  the  interpretation  of  writing,  from  those  in 
which  it  is  disputed  of  what  nature  a  thing  is;  for  there  ij 
nowhere  so  much  dispute  respecting  the  exuot  nature  of  ft 
thing  aa  in  regard  to  writing,  which  ia  totally  separated  fraoi 
controversy  concerning  fact.  There  are  in  al^  therefore,  tbxte 
sorts  of  matters,  which  caay  possibly  fall  under  doubt  aw! 
discuEsion;  what  is  now  done,  what  has  been  done,  or  whtt 
is  to  be  done;  what  the  nature  of  a  thing  is,  or  how  it 
should  be  designated ;  for  as  to  the  question  which  same 
Greeks  add,  whether  a  thing  be  rightly  done,  it  is  wholly 
included  in  the  inquiry,  what  the  nature  of  the  thing  is. 

XXVII.  "  But  to  return  to  my  own  method.  When,  after 
hearing  and  understanding  tbe  nature  of  a  cauee,  I  proceed 
tu  examine  tbe  subject  matter  of  it,  I  settle  nothing  until  1 
have  ascertaiued  to  what  point  my  whole  speech,  beariug 
immediately  on  the  question  and  case,  must  be  directed.  I 
then  very  dihgeutly  consider  two  other  points ;  the  one,  how 
to  recommend  myself,  or  those  for  whom  I  plead  ;  the  other, 
how  to  sway  the  minda  of  those  before  whom  I  speak  to  that 

'  Suptriorit  gtmsrii  coiwa  rfH-pJ{ca(«p.  Ellendt  aipUins  these  woid' 
tliiu  :  "in  tbe  ume  cbuks,  the  allegatioDBof  the  two  pmijiee  are  judged 
H  two  aupirnto  quBstioiia  of  tho  sauto  kind." 
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upon  three 
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B  the  whole  buain 


of  Bpeaking  resta 
persuasion;  that  we  proTB 
what  we  maintain  to  be  true ;  that  we  conciliate  those  who 
%ear;  that  we  produce  in  their  minds  whatever  feeUng  our 
cause  may  require.  For  the  purpose  of  proof,  two  kinds  of 
matter  present  themselveH  to  the  orator;  one,  consistiug  of 
■guch  things  as  are  not  invented  by  him,  but,  as  appertaiuiug 
to  the  canae,  are  judiciously  treated  hy  him,  aa  deeds,  testi- 
monies, covenauta,  contracts,  eittnaiuations,  laws,  acts  of  the 
■enato,  precedeuta,  decrees,  opinions  of  lawyers,  and  whatever 
elae  is  not  found  out  by  the  orator,  but  brought  under  his 
notice  by  the  cause  and  by  his  clients ;  the  other,  consist- 
ing entirely  in  the  orator's  own  reasoning  and  arguments : 
BO  that,  as  to  tlie  former  head,  he  has  only  to  handle  the 
arguments  with  whieh  he  is  furnished;  as  to  the  latter,  to 
invent  aipiments  likewise.  Those  who  profess  to  teach  elo- 
quence, after  dividing  causes  into  several  kinds,  surest 
k  number  of  arguments  for  each  kind  ;  which  method,  though 
it  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order 
th&t  when  a  cftse  is  proposed  to  tbem  they  may  have  some- 
thing to  which  they  may  refer,  and  from  whence  they  may 
draw  forth  arguments  ready  prepared;  yet  it  shows  a  slow- 
ness of  mind  to  pursue  the  rivulets,  instead  of  seeking  for 
fte  fountain-head;  and  it  becomes  our  age  and  experience 
to  derive  what  we  want  to  know  from  the  source,  and  to  ascer- 
'tein  the  spring  from  which  everything  proceeds. 

"  But  that  fii-st  kind  of  matters  whiijji  are  brought  before 
■the  orator,  ought  to  be  the  constant  subject  of  our  contem- 
plation for  general  practice  in  affairs  of  that  nature.  For  in 
.support  of  deeds  and  against  them,  for  and  against  evidence, 
'§QT  and  against  esaminations  by  torture,  and  in  other  sub- 
jects of  that  sort,  we  usually  speak  either  of  each  kind  in 
general  and  abstractedly,  or  as  ccmfined  to  particular  occ»- 
Monfl,  persutiB,  and  causes ;  and  such  common-places  (I  speak 
to  you,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius)  you  ought  to  keep  ready  and 
prepared  with  much  study  and  meditation.    It  would  occupy 

"  much  time  at  present  to  show  by  what  means  we  should 

"    a  or  invalidate  testimony,    deeds,  and   examinations, 

mattera  are  all  to  be  attained  with  a  moderate  shait 

capacity,  though  with    very   great  practice ;   and  they 

[uire  art  and  instruction  only  so  far,  as  they  should  M 
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iUustrated  with  certain  etnbelliahmenta  of  language.  So  also 
thoBB  which  are  of  the  other  kind,  and  which  proceed  wholly 
from  the  orator,  are  not  diflJLult  of  invention,  but  require 
perHpicuous  aLd  correct  exposition.  As  these  two  thingB, 
therefore,  are  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  in  causea,  first,  what 
wa  shall  say,  and  next,  liow  we  shall  say  it ;  the  former, 
which  seems  to  be  wholly  concerned  with  art,  though  it  does 
indeed  require  soniie  art,  ib  yet  an  affair  of  but  ordinary  un- 
derstandiog,  namely,  to  see  what  ought  to  be  said;  the  latter 
is  tlie  department  in  whioL  the  divine  power  and  eioellenoe 
of  the  orator  is  seen;  I  mean  in  deliTering  what  is  to  be 
eaid  with  elegance,  copiouaneBS,  and  variety  of  language. 

XSVIII.  "The  former  part,'-  then,  siuce  you  have  once 
declared  it  to  he  your  pleasure,  I  will  not  refuse  to  finish  oH 
and  complete,  (how  far  I  shall  succeed  you  will  beat  judga.) 
and  shall  show  from  what  topics  a  speech  must  be  fumished 
in  order  to  effect  these  three  objects  which  alone  have  powM 
to  persuade ;  namely,  that  the  minds  of  the  audience  be  am- 
eiliattd,  informed,  and  moved,  for  these  are  the  three;  but 
how  they  should  be  illustrated,  there  is  one  present  who  can 
instruct  us  aU ;  one  who  first  introduced  this  excelleDoe  into 
our  practice,  who  principally  improved  it,  who  alone  haa 
brought  it  to  perfection.  For  I  think,  Catulua,  (and  I  will  ; 
say  this  without  any  dread  of  a  suspicion  of  Qattery,)  that 
there  is  no  orator,  at  all  more  eminent  than  ordinary,  either  i 
Grecian,  or  Roman,  that  our  age  has  produced,  whom  I  but 
not  heard  often  nnd  attentively ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  a 
any  ability  in  me,  (aa  I  may  now  presume  to  hope,  aince  yon, 
men  of  such  talents,  take  so  much  trouble  in  giving  me 
audience,)  it  arises  from  this,  that  no  orator  ever  delivered 
anything  in  my  hearing,  which  did  not  sink  deeply  into  my 
memory ;  and  I,  suoh  as  I  am,  and  as  (ar  as  I  have  capacity 
to  form  a  judgment,  having  heard  ail  orators,  without  any 
hesitation  decide  and  pronounce  this.  That  none  of  them  nil 
had  so  many  and  such  eicelleut  aocomplishments  iu  speaking 
98  are  in  Crassus.  On  which  account,  if  you  also  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  it  will  not,  as  I  think,  ho  an  unjust  partition, 
if,  when  I  shall  have  given  birth  and  education  and  strength 
to  this  orator  whom  1  am  forming,  as  is  my  design,  I  dehvoi 

'  Which  BhawB  \vlj:it  a  Bpetik«r  ought  to  Bs;,  and  wh&t  is  efteotiT*  k 
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liim  to   CrasauB  to   be  furnished  with   apparel  and   orna- 
meats." 

Crasaus  then  said,  "  Do  you  rather,  Antoui.uB,  go  on  as  yoa 
have  commenced  ;  for  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  or  liberal 
parent  not  to  clothe  and  adorn  him  whom  he  has  engendered 
and  brought  up  ;  especially  as  you  cannot  deny  that  you  are 
■wealthy  enough.  For  what  grace,  what  power,  what  spirit, 
what  dignity  was  wanting  to  that  orator,  who  at  the  close  of 
a  speech  did  not  hesitate  to  call  forth  hie  accused  client, 
though  of  consular  rank,  and  to  tear  open  hie  garment,  and  to 
expose  to  the  judges  the  scars  oq  the  breast  of  the  old  com- 
manderl^  who  also,  when  he  defended  a  seditious  madman,^ 
Sulpicius  here  being  the  accuser,  -did  not  hesitate  to  speak  in 
fiivoor  of  sedition  itself,  and  to  demonstrate,  with  the  utmost 
power  of  language,  that  manypopular  insurrectiona  are  juat,  for 
whichnohodyoDuIdbeaccountable  t  addingthat  manyseditions 
bad  occurred  to  the  benefit  of  tbe  commonwealth,  as  when 
the  kings  were  eipelled,  and  when  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
was  established  ;  and  that  the  sedition  of  Norbanus,  proceed- 
ing from  the  grief  of  the  citizens,  and  their  hatred  to  Ctepio, 
■who  had  lost  the  array,  could  not  possibly  be  restrained,  and 
was  blown  up  into  a  flame  by  &  just  indignation.  Could  this, 
BO  hazardous  a  topic,  so  unprecedented,  so  delicate,  so  new, 
be  handled  without  an  inoredible  force  and  power  of  elo- 
quence 1  What  shall  1  say  of  the  compassion  excited  for 
CneiuB  Manliua,'  or  that  in  favour  of  Quiotus  Eesl*  What 
of  other  innumei'able  instances,  in  which  it  was  not'that  ei- 
■traordinary  acuteness,  which  everybody  allows  you,  that  was 
moBt  conspicuous,  but  it  was  those  very  qualities  which  you 


'  ManiuB  AquiliuH,  who,  after  tha  tennmfttion  of  the  servile  war  in 
ffioily,  WBH  brought  to  trial  oo  a  charge  of  extortion.  Aa  ha  waa  nn- 
willing  to  entreait  the  pity  of  tha  judges,  Antocius,  who  pleaded  for 
]lim,  tore  open  hia  tunic  in  front,  and  showed  the  scars  of  the  honour- 
able wounda  which  he  had  received  in  battle.   He  waa  acquitted.  Livy, 

Kpt.       pTOUtt. 

'  Koriianua  the  tribune.     See  note  »□  c.  47.     Bllendt. 

*  Ha  was  ooqbuI  with  Publius  Rutiliua,  A.u.c.  649;  and  having  refused 
to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  Quintus  Cepio,  the  proconsul,  waa  de- 
feated b;  the  Cimbri,  and  loat  hia  army.     LiTj,  Ep.  livii.     For  this 

"viaoarriags  he  wua,  with  Ccopio,  brougbt  to  tri^  and  must  have  been 
decided  b;  Antoaiue.     Ellendt. 

*  Of  the  triul  of  (jointus  Mnrciiu  Bbi  nothing  la  tnawQ.   EUtndi. 
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e  always  eminent  and  ercel 


XXIX.  "  For  my  part,"  Baid  Catulus,  "  what  I  am 
tomed  moNt  to  admire  in  you  both,  ia,  that  while  you  ore  totally 
unlike  eiicli  other  in  yuur  manner  of  epeaking,  yet  each  of 
you  speaks  go  well,  that  Nothing  seems  either  to  have  been 
denied  you  by  nature,  or  not  to  have  been  bestowed  on  you 
by  learning.  You,  therefore,  Craasna,  from  your  obliging 
diapoaition,  will  neither  withhold  from  ub  the  iUuatratiou  of 
whatever  may  have  been  inadvertently  or  puiposely  omitied 
by  Antoniu3  ;  oor  if  you,  Antonius,  do  not  epeak  on  every 
point,  we  ahall  think,  not  that  you  could  not  speak  on  it,  but 
that  you  preferred  that  it  ahoidd  be  treated  by  Cr-JESus." 
Here  Craesua  said,  "  Bo  you  rather,  Aatoniua,  omit  those 
particulars  which  you  have  proposed  to  treat,  and  which  no 
one  here  needs,  namely,  from  wh&t  topics  the  statements 
made  in  pleadings  are  to  be  derived,  which,  though  they 
would  be  treated  by  you  in  a  new  and  excellent  way,  are  in 
their  nature  very  easy,  and  commonly  set  forth  in  books  of 
rules;  but  show  us  those  resources  whence  you  draw  that 
eloquence  which  you  frequently  eiert,  and  always  divinely." 
"  I  will  indeed  show  you  them,"  said  Antonius ;  "  and  that 
I  may  the  more  easily  obtain  from  you  what  J  require,  I  will 
refuse  you  nothing  that  you  ask.  The  supports  of  my  whole 
eloquence,  and  that  poner  of  speaking  which  Craasua  jnst 
HOW  extolled  to  the  skies,  are,  as  I  observed  before,  three 
processes;  thefirst,  that  of  conciliating  my  hearers;  the  second, 
that  of  instructing  them ;  and  the  third,  that  of  moving  them. 
The  first  of  theae  divisions  requires  mildness  of  address;  liie 
second  penetration;  the  third  enei^;  for  it  is  impossible  but 
that  be,  who  is  to  deteroaine  a  cause  in  our  favour,  mu*t  i 
either  lean  to  our  side  from  propensity  of  feeliug,  or  be  swayed 
!iy  the  arguments  of  our  defence,  or  be  forced  by  action  a 
his  mind.  But  since  that  port,  in  which  the  opening  of 
case  itself  and  the  defence  lie,  seems  to  comprehend  all  ' 
is  laid  down  as  doctrine  on  this  head,  I  shall  speak  on 
tirat,  and  say  but  few  words ;  for  I  seem  to  have  but 
observatiouB  gained  from  experience,  and  imprinted  as  it' 
on  my  memory, 

XXX.  ''  We  shall  willingly  consent  to  your  judicious  p 
posol,  Cnwaup,  to  omit  those  defences  for  everj  sort  of  caua 
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which  the  maaters  of  rhetoric  are  accustomed  to  teach  boys  ; 
and  to  open  thoae  Bouroea  whence  ali  arguments  for  evpry 
cause  and  speech  are  derived.  For  neither,  as  often  as  we 
have  occasion  to  write  any  word,  ueed  the  letters  of  that 
word  be  bo  often  coUccted  in  our  thoughts  ;  nor,  as  often  as 
we  are  to  plead  a  cause,  need  we  turn  to  the  separate  argu  ■ 
laents  for  that  cause ;  but  we  should  have  certain  common- 
places which,  like  letters  for  forming  a  word,  imuiediately 
B  to  aid  in  stating  a  cause.  But  these  common- 
plftoea  can  he  of  advantage  only  to  that  orator  mho  is  conver- 
eant  in  business,  and  bos  that  experience  which  age  at  length 
brings  with  it;  or  one  who  has  so  much  attention  and  power 
of  thought  SB  to  anticipate  age  by  study  and  diligence.  For 
if  you  bring  to  me  a  man  of  ever  so  deep  erudition,  of  ever 
0  acute  and  subtile  au  intellect,  or  ever  so  ready  an  elocu- 
tion, if  be  be  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of  civil  communities, 
to  the  esamples,  to  the  institutiouB,  to  the  manners  and 
inclinations  of  hia  fellow- citizens,  the  common-places  from 
which  arguments  are  drawn  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  him. 
I  mufit  have  a  well-cultivated  genius,  3ike  a  field  not  once 
ptougbed  only,  but  again  and  again,  with  renewed  and  re- 
peated tillage,  that  it  may  produce  better  and  larger  crops; 
■nd  the  cultivation  here  required  is  experience,  attentive 
liearing  of  other  orators,  reading,  and  writing. 

"First,  then,  let  him  examine  the  nature  of  bis  cause,  which 
never  obscure  so  fiir  as  the  inquiry  'whether  a  thing  iiaa 
been  done  or  not ;'  or  '  of  what  nature  it  is ;'  or  '  what  name 
%t  should  receive  /  and  when  this  is  ascertained,  it  imme- 
~"  "  '_  ira,  with  the  aid  of  natural  good  sense,  and  not  of 
e  BTtifieeH  which  teachers  of  rhetoric  inculcate,  'what  oon- 
i6tutes  the  cause,'  that  is,  the  point  without  which  there 
rfbold  be  no  contToversy;  then,  'what  is  the  matter  for  trial,' 
ritioh  they  direct  you  to  ascertain  in  this  manner  :  Opimius 
lev  Gracchus;  what  constitutes  the  cause!  "That  he  slew 
I  for  the  good  of  the  repubho,  when  he  had  called  tlia 
jde  to  arms,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senute.' 
t  this  point  aside,  and  there  will  he  no  question  for  trial. 
ttt  Deoius  denies  that  such  a  deed  could  he  authorized 
ndrary  to  the  laws.  Tlie  point  therefore  to  be  tried  will 
1,  'whether  Opimius  had  authority  to  do  so  firom  the  decr?fl 
f  the  senate,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.'    Thwa 
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matters  are  iudeed  clear,  and  may  be  settled  by  common 
seiiae  ;  but  it  reiuuiiiH  to  be  considered  'nbat  argumeiite,  re- 
lative to  the  point  for  trial,  ought  to  be  advanced,  as  well  by 
the  accuser  bb  by  him  who  has  undertaken  the  defence. 

XXXI,  "  Here  we  must  noti[:e  a.  c&pittd  error  in  those  ma»- 
ters  to  whom  we  send  our  children ;  not  that  it  has  much  to 
do  with  speaking,  but  that  you  may  sec  how  stupid  and  uu- 
polisheda  Bet  of  men  they  are  who  imagine  themseWea  learned. 
For,  in  distinguishing  the  dificreiit  kinds  of  speaking,  they 
make  two  species  of  catises.  One  they  call,  'that  in  wtudi 
the  question  is  about  a  general  proposition,  without  reference 
to  persons  and  times ;'  the  other,  '  that  which  is  confined  to 
certain  persons  and  times;'  being  ignorant  that  all  contro- 
versies must  have  relation  to  the  force  and  nature  of  tha 
general  position  ;  for  in  that  very  cause  which  I  mentioned, 
the  person  of  Opimius  or  Decius  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
common  arguments  of  the  orator;  since  the  inquiry  liasun- 
restncted  reference  to  the  question  in  general,  '  whether  be 
seems  deserving  of  punishment  who  has  slain  a  citizen  under 
a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  preservation  of  his  countiT, 
when  such  a  deed  was  not  permitted  by  the  laws.'  There  ia 
indeed  no  cause  in  which  the  point  that  falls  under  dispute 
is  considered  with  reference  to  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and  not 
from  arguments  relating  to  such  questions  in  general.  But 
even  in  those  very  cases  where  the  dispute  is  about  a  tact,  U 
'  whether  FubUus  Decius^  has  taken  money  contrary  to  Iaw, 
the  arguments  both  for  the  accusation  and  for  the  defeiiM 
must  have  reference  to  the  general  question,  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  case;  as,  to  show  that  the  defendant  is  eipen- 
aive,  the  arguments  must  refer  to  luiury ;  that  he  is  covetoia 
of  another's  property,  to  avarice  j  that  be  is  seditious,  le 
turbulent  and  ill-designiiig  citizens  in  general ;  that  he  '» 
convicted  by  many  proofs,  to  the  general  nature  of  evidence; 
lt^d,  on  the  other  side,  whatever  is  said  for  the  defendant,  muat 
of  necessity  be  abstracted  from  the  occasion  and  individu4 
and  referred  to  the  general  notions  of  things  and  questions  of 
the  kind.  These,  perhaps,  to  a  man  who  cauuot  readily  compie- 
bend  iu  his  miud  all  that  ls  iu  the  nature  of  things,  may  seem 

'  He  wu  nccuaed  of  haiHiig  lieen  bribed  tn  bring  OpimiUB  to  traJ 
for  hmving  oauged  tho  death  of  Cniua  Qmcchm.  Sea  anitli's  Diet  rf 
"'  g.  Mid  MfthoL    Art.  Ijeciu^  n.  1. 
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ntremely  aumcrous  to  cume  under  considcmtioii  when  the 
qtiestion  is  about  a  single  fact ;  but  it  ia  the  number  of 
chains,  and  not  of  modes  of  defenre,  or  topics  for  them,  that 
is  iufiuite.^ 

XXXII.  "  Ent  when  there  is  no  contest  about  facts,  the 
queetions  on  the  nature  of  facts,  if  yon  reckon  them  from 
the  n\anber  of  the  parties  accused,  are  innumerable  and  in- 
ti^cate ;  if  from  the  fiicts  themselves,  very  few  and  clear. 
For  if  we  consider  the  case  of  Mancinns^Bo  preferring  to  Man- 
cinus  alone,  then,  whenever  a  person  whom  the  chief  herald 
has  surrendered  to  the  enemy  is  not  re-admitted  into  his 
country,  a  new  case  will  arise.  But  if  what  gives  rise  to  the 
coutroversy  be  the  general  queetion,  '  whether  to  him  whom 
the  chief  herald  has  surrendered,  if  he  has  not  been  re-admitted 
into  his  country,  there  seems  to  be  a  right  of  return,'  the 
D&me  of  Mancinus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mode  of  speak- 
■  ii^  upon  it,  or  the  arguments  for  the  defence.  And  if  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  person  give  rise  to  any  discussion,  it 
ia  wholly  beside  the  question;  and  the  part  of  the  speech  re- 
feiTing  to  the  question  must,  of  nccessitj,  be  adapted  to  such 
fii'giunenta  in  general.  I  do  not  reason  upon  these  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  confnting  learned  teachers;  although  those 
merit  reproof,  who,  iu  their  general  definition,  describe  this 
of  cauBW  as  relating  to  persons  and  times.  For,  although 
)s  and  persons  are  incident  to  them,  yet  it  should  be 
imderetood,  that  the  causes  depend  not  upon  them,  but  upon 
the  general  question.  But  this  ia  not  my  business ;  for  we 
ought  to  have  no  cootest  with  that  sort  of  people ;  it  is  suffi- 
^ent  that  this  only  should  be  known,  that  they  have  not 
1  attuned  a  point  which  they  might  have  effected  amid 
ao  much  leisure,  oven  without  any  experience  in  affairs  of 
the  forum ;  that  is,  they  might  have  distinguished  the  gene- 
ral natures  of  cases,  and  explained  them  a  little  more  accu- 
rately. But  this,  as  I  said,  is  not  my  business ;  it  is  mine, 
KUd  much  more  youre,  my  friends  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  to 
know,  that  as  their  artificial  rulea  now  stand,  the  multitude 

'  Innuinersblo  accusationB  may  tie  brought  agaicat  a  parson,  u 
.f^sinat  Verrea  by  Cicero;  but  the  loci,  common  topics  or  grounds,  id 
fAich  the  attack  or  defence  will  rest,  (respecting,  for  instnaue,  avuio^ 
Inxui;,  violence,  treason,)  will  be  but  few.     EUendt. 
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of  causes  ia  to  be  dreaJeil ;  for  it  ia  infinite,  if  they  i 
referred  to  porsous;  so  vuaiy  men,  so  many  causes;  bn^l 
they  are  referred  to  general  questionB,  thoy  are  so  limited  I 
few,  tliat  studious  orators  of  good  memory  and  judgment 
ought  to  have  them  digested  in  their  minds,  and,  I  may  almost 
Bay,  learned  by  heart ;  uoIgbs  perhaps  you  imagine  that  LuoJua 
Crassus  took  bis  notion  of  that  famous  cause  ^  from  Maciiu 
Curiue  personally;  and  thus  brought  many  arguments  to 
show  why,  though  no  posthumous  son  was  born,  yet  Curiiu 
ought  to  be  the  heir  of  CoponiuB.  The  name  of  Coponius,  or 
of  Curius,  had  no  influence  at  all  on  the  array  of  argumenb 
advanced,  or  on  the  tbrce  and  nature  of  the  question.;  fix 
■whole  controvert  had  regard  to  all  affairs  and  events  of  tliat 
kind  in  general,  not  to  particular  occasions  or  names ;  stnee 
the  writing  was  thus.  If  a  eon  it  bom  to  me,  and  he  die 
before,  etc.,  then  lei  Am  be  mi/  heir;  and  if  a  son  was  iiot 
born,  the  q'lestion  was  whether  he  ought  to  be  heir  who  wm 
appointed  heir  on  the  deatb  of  the  son. 

XXXIII.  "A  question  rogardiug  unvarying  equity, 
a  general  nature,  requires  no  names  of  persons,  but  i 
skill  in  speaking,  and  sources  of  proper  argument.     1 
respect  even  the  lawyers  themselves  are  an  impediment! 
us,  and  hinder  us  from  leamingj  for  I  perceive  it  to  be  f  ~ 
rally  reported  in  the  books  of  Cato  and  of  Brutus, 
answers  they  gave  on  points  of  law  to  any  particulM  m 
woman  by  name;  that  we  might  imagine,  1  suppose, 
oiuse  for  consultation  or  doubt  to  have  arisen  from  th( 
sons,  not  iroax  the  thing ;  so  that,  since  persons  exQ  : 
merable,  we  might  be  deterred  friDm  the  study  of  ■ ' 
and  lay  saide  aU  inclination  to  learn  it,  at  the  same  timei 
all  hope  of  ever  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

"But  CraasuB  will  some  day  make  all  these  points  (' 
us,  and  set  them  forth  arranged  under  general  heat 
yon  must  know,  Catulus,   that  he  promised  us 
that  he  would  reduce  the  civil  law,  which  is  now 
of  contusion  and  dispersiaa,  under  certain  general  1 
digest  it  into  an  easy  system."     "  And  indeed,"  said  ( 
"  that  is  by  no  moans  a   difScult  undertaking  for  ' 
vho  has  aU  of  law  that  can  be  learned,  and  he  will 
that  which  was  wanting  in  those  who  taught  him;  for  ] 
'  Bee  i.  39. 
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bo  able  to  define  exactly,  and  to  illustrate'  eloquently,  every 
point  comprehended  in  the  law."  "  We  shaU  then,"  said 
Antonius,  "  learn  all  these  things  from  Orassus,  when  he  shall 
have  betaken  himself,  as  he  intends,  frcm  the  tumult  of 
public  business  and  the  benches  of  the  forum,  to  a  quiet 
retreat,  and  to  his  throne."^  "  I  have  indeed  often,"  observed 
Catulus,  "  heard  him  say,  '  that  he  was  resolved  to  retire 
from  pleading  and  the  courts  of  justice ;'  but,  as  I  frequently 
tell  him,  it  will  never  be  in  his  power ;  for  neither  will  he 
permit  his  assistance  to  be  repeatedly  implored  in  vain  by 
persons  of  character,  nor  will  the  public  endure  his  retire- 
ment'  patiently,  as  they  will  think  that  if  they  lose  the  elo- 
quence of  Lucius  Orassus,  tiiey  will  lose  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  city."  '^  Indeed  then/'  remarked  Antonius, 
"  if  what  Catulus  says  is  true,  Orassus,  you  must  still  live  ou 
in  the  same  workshop  with  me,  and  we  must  give  up  thai 
yawning  and  sleepy  science  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ScsbvoIsb 
and  other  such  happy  people."  Here  Orassus  smiled  a  little, 
and  said,  "  Finish  weaving,  Antonius,  the  web  which  you 
have  begun ;  yet  that  yawning  science,  as  you  term  it,  when 
I  have  sheltered  myself  under  it,  will  vindicate  my  right  to 
liberty." 

XXXIV.  ''This  is  indeed  the  end,"  continued  Antonius, 
'*  of  that  part  on  which  I  just  now  entered ;  for  it  is  now 
understood  that  all  matters  which  admit  of  doubt  are  to  be 
decided,  not  with  reference  to  individuals,  who  are  innu- 
merable, or  to  occasions,  which  are  infinitely  various,  but  to 
general  considerations,  and  the  nature  of  things ;  that  general 
considerations  are  not  only  limited  in  niunber,  but  very  few ; 
that  those  who  are  studious  of  speaking  should  embrace  in 
their  minds  the  subjects  peculiar  to  the  several  departments 
of  eloquence,  arranged  under  general  heads,  as  well  as  arrayed 
and  adorned,  I  mean  with  thoughts  and  illustrations.  These 
will,  by  their  own  force,  beget  words,  which  always  seem  to 
me  to  be  elegant  enough,  if  they  ai^  such  that  the  subject 
seems  to  have  suggested  them.  And  if  you  ask  the  truth,  (as 
&r,  that  is,  as  it  is  apparent  to  me,  for  I  can  affirm  nothing 
more  than  my  own  notions  and  opinions,)  we  ought  to  carry  this 
preparatory  stock  of  general  questions  and  common-places 
into  the  forum  with  us ;  and  not,  when  any  cause  is  brought 
1  See  i  4S;  also  ill  83;  ii  55;  and  De  Legg.  L  3. 
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heforc  us,  begin  then  to  seek  for  t<]pios  from  which  we  iniij 
draw  our  arguments;  tcpiija  which,  indeed,  by  all  who  bava 
nuuie  them  the  subject  of  but  moderate  eonsideratioii,  may 
be  thoroughly  prepared  by  means  of  study  and  practice;  but 
the  thoughts  muat  still  revert  to  those  general  heads  and 
common-places  to  which  I  have  so  otlen  alluded,  and  (com 
which  all  ailments  are  drawn  for  every  spccieB  of  oratory. 
All  that  is  required,  whether  it  result  from  art,  or  observation, 
or  practice,  ifi  but  to  know  those  parts  of  the  field  in  whicb 
you  may  hunt  for,  and  trace  out,  what  you  wish  to  find;  for 
when  you  have  embraced  in  your  thoughts  the  whole  o!  any 
topic,  if  you  are  but  well  practised  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, nothing  will  escape  ^ou,  and  every  circumstance  maie- 
rial  to  the  question  will  occur  and  suggest  itself  to  you. 

XXKV.  "  Since,  then,  in  speaking,  three  things  are  re- 
quisite for  finding  ai^ument;  genius,  method,  (nhioh,  if  m 
please,  we  may  coll  art,)  and  diligence,  I  cannot  but  assign 
the  chief  place  to  genius ;  yet  diligence  can  raise  even  geniui 
itself  out  of  dulness;  diligenoe,  I  say,  which,  as  it  avaib  in 
all  things,  is  also  of  the  utmostr  moment  in  pleading  causea 
Diligence  is  to  be  particularly  cultivated  by  us ;  it  is  to  b« 
constantly  exerted ;  it  is  capable  of  efiecting  almost  every- 
thing. That  a  cause  is  thoroughly  understood,  as  I  said  at 
first,  ia  owing  to  diligence;  that  we  listen  to  our  adveraarj 
attentively,  and  posscsB  ourselves,  not  only  of  his  tboughRv 
but  even  of  hia  every  word;  that  we  observe  all  the  motions 
of  hia  countenance,  which  generally  indicate  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  ia  owing  to  diligence ;  [hut  to  do  this  covertly,  thil 
he  may  not  seem  to  derive  any  advantnge  to  himself,  is  the 
part  of  prudence ;]  ^  that  the  mind  ruminates  on  those  topios 
which  1  shall  soon  mention,  that  it  insinuates  itself  tho- 
roughly into  the  oause,  that  it  fixes  itself  on  it  with  care 
and  attention,  ia  owing  to  diligenoe;  that  it  appiiee  the 
memory  like  a  light,  to  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  the  tone 
of  voice  and  power  of  delivery,  is  owing  to  diligence.    Bet^o^t 

[  genius  and  diligence  there  is  very  little  room,  left  for  art; 

I  art  only  shows  you  where  to  look,  and  where  that  1'" 
which  you  want  to  find ;  all  the  rest  depends  on  OH 
attention,  oonaideration,  vigilance,   assiduity,   industry;  i 

'  The  vorda  in  bmcketa  are  legordad  ti;  idl  the  best  ctitioi  ■ 
prnductloQ  of  Bome  intprpolatoi. 
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which  I  include  in  that  one  word  which  I  haTe  bo  often 
repeated,  diligence;  a  single  virtue,  in  which  all  other 
virtues  are  comprehended.  For  we  see  how  the  philosophers 
abound  in  copiousness  of  language,  who,  as  I  think,  (but  you, 
Catulus,  know  these  matters  better,)  lay  down  no  precepts  of 
eloquence,  and  yet  do  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  under- 
take to  speak  with  fulness  and  duency  on  whatever  subject  is 
proposed  to  them." 

XXXVI.  Catulus  then  observed,  "It  is  as  you  say, 
Antonius,  that  most  philosophers  deliver  no  precepts  of 
eloquence,  and  yet  are  prepared  with  something  .to  say  on 
any  subject.  But  Aristotle,  he  whom  I  admire  more  than  any 
of  them,  has  set  forth  certain  topics  from  which  every  line  of 
argument  may  be  deduced,  not  only  for  the  disputations  of 
philosophy,  but  even  for  the  reasoning  which  we  use  in 
pleading  causes;  from  whose  notions  your  discourse,  Anto- 
nius, has  for  some  time  past  not  varied ;  whether  you,  from 
a  resemblance  to  that  divine  genius,  hit  upon  his  track,  or 
whether  you  have  read  and  made  yourself  master  of  his 
writings ;  a  supposition  indeed  which  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable than  the  other,  for  I  see  that  you  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Greek  writers  than  we  had  imagined."  "  You  shall 
hear  from  myself"  said  he,  "Catulus,  what  is  really  the  case: 
I  always  thought  that  an  orator  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  better  approved,  who  should  give, 
above  all,  as  little  indication  as  possible  of  artifice,  and  none 
at  all  of  having  studied  Grecian  literature.  At  ^the  same 
time,  when  the  Greeks  undertook,  professed,  and  executed 
such  gi'eat  things,  when  they  offered  to  teach  mankind  how 
to  penetrate  the  most  obscure  subjects,  to  live  virtuously  and 
to  speak  eloquently,  I  thought  it  the  part  of  an  irrational 
animal  rather  than  a  man,  not  to  pay  them  some  degree  of 
attention,  and,  if  we  cannot  venture  to  hear  them  openly, 
for  fear  of  diminishing  our  authority  with  our  own  fellow- 
citizens,  to  catch  their  words  at  least  by  listening  privately, 
and  hearkening  at  a  distance  to  what  they  stated ;  and  thus 
I  have  acted,  Catulus,  and  have  gained  a  general  notion  of 
the  arguments  and  subjects  of  all  their  writers." 

XXXVII.  "Really  and  truly,"  said  Catulus,  "you  have 
Bteered  your  bark  to  the  coasts  of  philosophy  with  the  utmost 
ciautioni  as  if  you  had  been  approaching  some  rock  of  un« 
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lawful  desire,'  though  this  oountry  has  never  i 
sophy.     Fur  Italy  waa  fomierly  full  of  Pythagoreans,  at  ti 
time  when  pait  of  this  country  was  called  f>reat  Qrceca 
(whence  some  report  that  Hnma  Ponipiliua,  on 
waa  a  Pythagorean ;  though  he  lived  many  years  before  t 
time  of  Pythagoras;   for  which  reason  he  is  to  be  account! 
the  greater  man,  as  >>e  had  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
regulate  onr  state,  almost  two  centuries  before  the  Gr« 
knew  that  it  had  arisen  in  the  world;)  and  certainly  tl 
oountry  never  produced  men  more  renowned  for  glorio 
actions,  or  of  greater  gravity  and  authority,  or  possegeej 
more  polite  learning  than  Pnblius  Afrioanns,  Cains  Lali 
and  Lucius  Furiua,  who  always  had  about  them  publicly  4 
most  learned  men  from  Greece.     I  have  often  heard  tlu 
say,  that  the  Athenians  had  done  what  was  very  pleasing 
them,  and  to  many  of  the  1  eading  men  in  the  oity,  in  aenda 
when  they  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  senate  about  il 
portaut  concerns  of  their  own,  the   three  most  illusti ' 
philosophers  of  that  age,  Carneodes,  Critolaus,  and  DiogE 
who,  during  their  stay  at  Eome,  were  frequently  heard  1 
turing  by  them  and  others.  And  when  you  had  such  autboi 
ties  as  these,  Antonius,  1  wonder  why  you  should,  likeZetJi 
in  Pacuvius's  play,'  almost  declare  war  against  philoeopl 
"  I  have  not  by  any  means  done  so,"  replied  Antonius,  " 
I   have   determined  rather  to  philosophize,  like   £nnii) 
Neoptolemus,  a  lillU,  tince  to  he  ahioiuUly  a  phUotophef. 
not  agreeable  to  me.     But  my  opinion,  which  I  think  I  h> 
clearly  laid  down,  is  this:    I   do   not   disapprove  of  ni 
studiea,  if  they  be  but  moderately  pursued ;  but  I  think  tl 

'  That  tlio  allusioD  ia  to  the  islaDda  of  the  SireuB,  who  ti 
UlysBOB  to  listen  to  tbair  song,  the  couunentiitora  have  aJreadf  at 
EUemit. 

'  Quuni  SFitt  in  hac  ganlt  Magna  ilia  Gmna,  "when  Great  G 
WHS  in  (or  amonf;)  this  people."      /»  hac  geide,  L  e.  in  Ibalis,  u 
Italiima.  or  in  Itoly.    Etlaidt. 

'  Id  one  of  the  tragedieB  of  Pocnviua  were  repreaented  two  braUu, 
AmphioD  and  Zethus,  tte  rormer  fund  of  philosophy,  mogiE,  and  i 
refioed  arts,  the  other  of  a  rongher  diepoBitiDti,  addicted  to  Wtr  r 
decpising  aaieDce.    To  this  stor;  Horace  iDso  altudes,  Ep.  L  19.  II J 
Gratia  sic  Iratmm  geniinonuQ  Amphionia  atque 
Zethi,  dissiluit,  donee  auapeota  severo 
Contiouit  Ijra.     FratamiB  cesaisBe  putatiir 
Uoriliua  Amfhiou.    B. 
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the  reputation  of  that  kind  of  learning,  and  all  suspicion  of 
artifice,  is  prejudicial  to  the  orator  with  those  who  have  the 
decision  of  aifairs;  for  it  diminishes  the  authority  of  the 
speaker  and  the  credit  of  his  speech." 

XXXVIII.  "But  that  our  conversation  may  return  to 
the  point  from  whi^h  it  digressed,  do  you  observe  that  of 
those  three  illustrious  philosophers,  who,  as  you  said,  came 
to  Borne,  one  was  Diogenes,  who  professed  to  teach  the  art  of 
reasoning  Veil,  and  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  which 
he  called  by  the  Greek  name  BwXeKTuci^,  or  logic?  In  this 
art,  if  it  be  an  art,  there  are  no  directions  how  truth  may  be 
discovered,  but  only  how  it  may  be  judged.  For  everything 
of  which  we  speak  we  either  a&rm  to  be  or  not  to  be;^  and 
if  it  be  expressed  absolutely,  the  logicians  take  it  in  hand  to 
judge  whether  it  be  true  or  &lse;  or,  if  it  be  expressed  con- 
ditionally, and  qualifications  are  added,  they  determine  whe- 
ther such  qualifications  are  rightly  added,  and  whether  the 
conclusion  of  each  syllogism  is  true ;  and  at  last  they  torment 
themselves  with  their  own  subtilties,  and,  after  much  dis- 
quisition, find  out  not  only  what  they  themselves  cannot  resolve, 
but  even  arguments,  by  which  what  they  had  before  begun 
to  resolye,  or  rather  had  almost  made  clear,  is  again  involved 
in  obscurity.  Here,  then,  that  Stoic  ^  can  be  of  no  assistance 
to  me,  because  he  does  not  teach  me  how  to  find  out  what  to 
say ;  he  is  rather  even  an  impediment  to  me ;  for  he  finds 
many  difficulties  which  he  says  can  by  no  means  be  cleared, 
and  unites  with  them  a  kind  of  language  that  is  not  clear, 
easy,  and  fluent ;  but  poor,  dry,  succinct,  and  concise ;  and 
if  any  one  shall  approve  such  a  style,  he  will  approve  it  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  orator.  For 
our  mode  of  speaking  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  ear  of  the  mul- 
titude, to  fiiscinate  and  excite  their  minds,  and  to  prove 
matters  that  are  not  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  goldsmith, 
but  in  the  balance,  as  it  were,  of  popular  opinion;  we  may 
therefore  entirely  dismiss  an  art  which  is  too  silent  about  tha 
invention  of  arguments,  and  too  full  of  words  in  pronouncing 
judgment  on  them.     That  Critolaus,  whom  you  mention  ai 

^  In  this  passage  I  adopt  the  correction,  or  rather  restoration,  ol 
Ellendt)  Nam  et  omnCf  quod  eloquimv/Tf  fitf  vi  id  aut  ease  dicaimu  ant 
turn  €886,    All  other  modem  editions  for  ^^  have  sic, 

^  Diogenes,  and  other  Stoics  like  him.    Proust, 
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hnving  come  hither  wit.h  Diogenes,  might,  T  faaoy,  have  b 
of  more  asBistaiice  to  our  Btudiea,  for  lie  was  out 
school  of  that  Aristotle  from  whose  method  I  seem 
not  greatly  to  differ.  Retweea  this  Aristotle,  (of  i 
have  read,  as  well  that  book  in  which  he  eiplaina  t 
torioal  Bystems  of  aU  who  went  before  him,  as  t 
which  ha  gives  hb  some  notions  of  hia  own  on  tl 
between  him,  I  say,  and  the  professed  teachers  of  the  H 
there  appeared  to  me  to  be  this  difference :  that  he  « '  ' 
Bame  acutenese  of  intellect  with  which  he  had  penetnri 
the  qualities  and  nature  of  things  throughout  the  n 
■aw  into  everything  that  pertained  to  the  art  of  rheti 
which  he  thought  beneath  him;  but  they,  who  thought d 
art  alone  worthy  of  cultivation,  passed  their  whole  lives  in 
templating  this  one  suhject,  not  with  hs  much  ability  ai 
but  with  constant  practice  in  their  single  pursuit,  and  gn 
devotion  to  it.  As  to  Carneades,  that  eitraordinary  fl 
and  variety  of  eloquence  which  he  possessed  would  fc 
tremely  deairable  for  us;  a  man  who  never  took  uj 
argument  in  his  diBputatiouB  which  he  did  not  prove; 
attacked  any  argument  that  he  did  not  overthrow.  Bii 
is  too  arduous  an  accomplishment  to  he  expected  from  tl 
who  profess  and  teach  rhetoric 

XXXIX.  "  If  it  were  my  desire  that  a  person  toUJlT 
illiterate  should  he  iastracted  in  the  art  of  speaking,  I  would 
willingly  send  hira  to  these  perpetual  workers  at  the  same 
employment,  who  hammer  day  and  night  on  the  same  anvil, 
and  who  would  put  his  literary  food  into  his  mouth,  in  the 
smallest  pieces,  minced  aa  fine  as  posaihle,  as  nurses  put  thoiia 
into  the  mouths  of  children.  But  if  he  were  one  who  had 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  some  degree  of  practici 
aeemed  to  have  some  aeutenesa  of  genius,  I  would  inatanUj 
conduct  him,  not  where  a  little  brook  of  water  was  confined 
by  itself,  but  to  the  source  whence  a  whole  flood  gushed 
forth;  to  an  instruotor  who  would  show  him  the  seats  and 
abodes,  as  it  were,  of  every  sort  of  ai^uments,  and  would 
illustrate  them  briefly,  and  define  them  in  proper  terms. 
For  what  point  is  there  iii  which  he  can  he^tnte,  who  shall 
Bee  that  whatever  is  assumed  in  speaking,  either  to  prove  or 
to  refute,  is  either  derived  from  the  peculiar  force  and 
nature  of  the  aubjeot  itself  or  borrowed   from  something 
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foreign  to  it?  From  its  own  peculiar  force:  as  when  it  is 
inquired,  *  what  the  nature  of  a  whole  thing  is,'  or  '  a  part  of 
it/  or  '  what  name  it  has/  or  whatever  belongs  to  the  whole 
matter.  From  what  is  foreign  to  it :  as  when  circumstances 
which  are  extrinsic,  and  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  are  enumerated  in  combination.  If  the  inquiry 
r^ard  the  whole,  its  whole  force  is  to  be  explained  by  a  defi- 
nition, thus :  '  If  the  majesty  of  a  state  be  its  greatness  and 
dignity,  he  is  a  traitor  to  its  majesty  who  delivers  up  an 
army  to  the  enemies  of  the  Eoman  people,  not  he  who 
delivers  up  him  who  has  violated  it  into  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people.*  But  if  the  qiiestion  respect  only  a  part, 
the  matter  must  be  managed  by  partition  in  this  manner: 
'  £ither  the  senate  should  have  been  obeyed  concerning  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  or  some  other  authority  should  have 
been  constitute(^  or  he  should  have  acted  on  his  own  judg- 
ment :  to  constitute  another  authority  had  been  haughty ; 
to  act  on  his  own  judgment  had  been  arrogant;  he  had 
therefore  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  senate.'  If  we  argue 
from  a  name,  we  may  express  ourselves  like  Carbo :  '  If  he  be 
a  consul  who  consults  the  good  of  his  country,  what  else  has 
Opimius  done?'  But  if  we  argue  from  what  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject,  there  are  many  sources  of  argu- 
ments and  common-places;  for  we  shall  look  to  adjuncts,  to 
general  views,  to  particulars  falling  under  general  views,  to 
things  similar  and  dissimilar,  contrary,  consequential ;  to  such 
as  agree  with  the  case,  and  are,  as  it  were,  forerunners  of  it,  and 
such  as  are  at  variance  with  it ;  we  shall  investigate  the  causes 
of  circumstances,  and  whatever  has  arisen  from  those  causes ; 
and  shall  notice  cases  that  are  stronger,  or  similar,  or  weaker. 
XL.  '^  From  things  closely  relating  to  the  subject  argu- 
ments are  drawn  thus :  ^  If  the  utmost  praise  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  filial  duty,  you  ought  to  be  moved  when  you  see 
Quintus  Metellus  mourn  so  tenderly.*  From  general  consider- 
ations, thus :  ^  If  magistrates  ought  to  be  under  the  power  oi 
the  Roman  people,  of  what  do  you  accuse  Norbanus,  whose 
tribuneship  was  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  state )'  From 
particulars  that  fall  under  the  general  consideration,  thus: 
'  If  all  who  consult  the  interest  of  the  public  ought  to  be 
dear  to  us,  certainly  military  commanders  should  be  pecu- 
liarly dear^  by  whose  conduct,  courage,  and  exposure  to 
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danger,  we  preserve  our  cwa  safety  and  the  dignity  of  the 
empire.'  From  Himilai-ity,  thua:  'If  wild  beasts  love  their 
offspring,  wliat  atfeotion  ought  we  to  feel  for  oi 
From  dissimilarity,  thus :  '  If  it  be  the  character  of  borbariaiu 
to  live  an  it  were  for  a  short  season,  our  plans  ought  to  hara 
respect  to  perpetuity.'  lu  both  modes  of  compai-ison,  from 
Btmikrity  as  well  as  diasioiilarity,  examples  are  taken  from 
the  acts,  aayiags,  and  suocesses  of  others;  and  fictitious  oK- 
TStives  may  often  be  introduced.  From  contraries,  argu- 
ments are  drawn  thus:  '  If  Gracchus  acted  ia  a  detestable, 
Opimius  has  acted  in  a  glorious,  manner.'  From  subsequent 
circumstances,  thua :  '  If  he  be  slain  with  a  weapoD,  and  you, 
hia  enemy,  are  found  on  the  very  spot  with  a  bloody  sword, 
and  nobody  but  you  is  seen  there,  and  no  one  else  had  any 
reason  to  commit  the  act,  and  you  were  always  of  a  daring 
character,  what  ground  is  there  on  which  we  can  possiblj' 
doubt  of  your  guilt  J'  From  conourrent,  anteoadent,  and 
repugnant  oiraumHtauces,  thus,  as  Crassus  argued  when  he 
was  quite  a  young  man :  '  Although,  Corbo,  you  defended 
Opimius,  this  audieace  will  not  ou  that  account  esteem  yon 
a  good  oitizea ;  for  it  ia  clear  that  you  dissembled  and  W 
other  views,  because  you  often,  in  your  harangues,  deplored 
the  fate  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  because  you  were  an  accom- 
plice in  the  death  of  Publius  Afrieauus,  beoause  you  proposed 
a  law  of  such  a  nature  ia  your  tribuneahip,  because  you  bmt  i 
always  dissented  fi-om  good  members  of  the  state.'  From  ■'' ' 
causes  of  things,  thus ;  '  If  you  would  abolish  avarioe,  j 
must  abolish  the  parent  of  it,  luxury.'  From  whatever  ai 
from  those  causes,  thua :'  If  we  use  the  mouoy  in  the  t  " 
88  well  for  the  services  of  -war  as  the  ornaments  of  pt 
us  take  care  of  the  public  revenues,'  Stronger,  wmI 
parallel  instanoea,  we  ahall  compare  thus:  from  a  s 
we  shall  at^e  in  this  way,  '  If  a  good  name  be  preferablfffl 
riohes,  aud  money  is  pursued  with  so  much  industry,  i 
how  much  more  exertion  is  glory  to  be  sought)'  " 
weaker,  thus ; 

"SinoB  merely  for  a  amEill  aoqnaintance'  sake 
Be  takes  this  wooma'a  Heath  no  noarl;,  vhat 
If  hs  Mmself  h&d  lored  ?  what  would  he  £sel 


'  Tarence,  Andr.  i.  I.  B8.    Calnum's  TranBUtion. 
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«  From  a  parallel  case,  thus :  *  It  is  natural  to  the  same 
character,  to  be  rapacious  of  the  public  money,  and  to  be 
profuse  of  it  to  the  public  prejudice.'  But  instances  borrowed 
from  extraneous  circumstances  are  such  as  are  not  supported 
by  their  own  strength,  but  somewhat  foreign :  as,  *  This  is  true ; 
for  Quintus  Lutatius  has  affirmed  it:'  '  This  is  false;  for  an 
examination  has  been  made :'  '  This  must  of  necessity  follow; 
for  I  shall  read  the  writings ;'  on  which  head  I  spoke  fully  a 
little  while  ago."  XLI.  I  have  been  as  brief  in  the  exempli- 
fication of  these  matters  as  their  nature  would  permit.  For 
as,  if  I  wished  to  make  known  to  any  one  a  quantity  of  gold, 
that  was  buried  in  separate  heaps,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  if 
I  told  him  the  signs  and  marks  of  the  places,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  might  dig  for  himself,  and  find  what  he 
wished  with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  any  mistake ;  so 
I  wished  to  specify  such  marks,  as  it  were,  of  arguments,  as 
would  let  him  who  seeks  them  know  where  they  are;^  what 
remains  is  to  be  brought  out  by  industry  and  thought. 
What  kind  of  arguments  is  most  suitable  to  any  particular 
kind  of  cause  it  requires  no  exquisite  skill  to  prescribe,  but 
merely  moderate  capacity  to  determine.  For  it  is  not  now 
my  design  to  set  forth  any  system  of  rhetoric,  but  to  com- 
municate to  men  of  eminent  learning  some  hints  drawn  from 
my  own  experience.  These  common-places,  therefore,  being 
fixed  in  the  mind  and  memory,  and  called  forth  on  every 
subject  proposed  to  be  discussed,  there  will  be  nothing  that 
can  escape  the  orator,  not  merely  in  matters  litigated  in  the 
forum,  but  in  any  department  of  eloquence  whatever.  But  if 
he  shall  attain  such  success,  as  to  seem  to  be  what  he  would 
wish  to  seem,  and  to  afiect  the  minds  of  those  before  whom 
he  pleads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  or  rather  force  them 
in  whatever  direction  he  pleases,  he  will  assuredly  require 
nothing  else  to  render  him  accomplished  in  oratory. 

"  We  now  see,  that  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  find  out 
what  to  say,  unless  we  can  handle  it  skilfully  when  we  have 
found  it.    This  treatment  ought  to  be  diversified,  that  he  who 

^  I  follow  Ellendt's  text :  Sic  has  ego  a/rgvmentomm  volui  notas  quoe- 
renti  demonatrare  ubi  si/nt.  Orellius  and  moBt  other  editors  have  Sic 
has  ego  a/rgwmemtorum  novi  notas,  qv4JB  Ula  mihi  qucerenti  demonstramif 
"  Bententi4  perinept^,''  as  Ellendt  observes ;  for  it  was  not  what  An- 
tonius  himself  knew  that  was  to  be  speciJ&ed,  but  how  he  wished 
learners  to  be  assisted. 
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listenB  may  neither  discover  any  artifice,  nor  be  tired  an 
Bfttiated  with  uuiformity.  Whatever  y(  a  advance,  should 
laid  down  as  a  proposition,  and  you  should  show  why  it  is  t 
Kud,  from  the  same  premises,  you  should  sometimes  form 
conclusion,  and  sometimes  leave  it  to  be  formed  by  thehea 
and  make  a  tranaition  to  something  else.  Frequently,  b 
ever,  you  need  make  no  proposition,  but  show,  by  the  reu 
iag  which  you  shall  use,  what  proposition  might  have  b 
made.  If  you  produce  a  comparison  to  anything-,  you  sbo 
first  confirm  what  you  offer  as  a  comparison ;  and  then  a] 
to  it  the  point  in  question.  In  general,  you  should  st 
the  distinctive  points  of  your  arguraeuts,  so  that  none 
your  hearers  may  count  them ;  and  that,  while  they  a 
clear  as  to  matter,  they  may  seem  blended  in  your  mode 
speaking  on  thoni. 

XLII.  "  I  run  over  theee  matters  cursorily,  t 
men  of  learning,  and,  being  myself  but  half-leamed,  that 
may  at  length  arrive  at  matters  of  greater  consequence.   T^ 
there  is  nothing,  CatuiuB,  of. more  importance  i 
than  that  the  hearer  eliould  be  favourable  to  the  speaker 
be  himseif  so  strongly  moved  that  he  may  be  influen 
more  by  impulse  and  excitement  of  mind,  than  by  judgnu 
or  reflection.     For  mankind  make  fiir  more  determinati 
through  hatred,  or  love,  or  desire,  or  anger,  or  grief,  or  joy 
hope,  or  fear,  or  error,  or  some  other  affection  of  mind,  t 
from  regard  to  truth,  or  any  settled  maiim,  or  prinoiplff 
right,  or  judicial  form,  or  adherence  to  the  lawe      "  ' 
anything  else,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to  you,  let  u 
to  consider  these  points." 

"  There  seems,"  observed  Catulus,  "  to  be  still  some  lil 
wanting  to  those  matters  which  you  have  discussed,  Antonj 
something  that  requires  to  be  explained  before  you  p 
oeed  to  what  you  propose."  "  What  is  it )"  asked  Antoi' 
"  What  order,"  replied  Catulua,  "  and  arrangement  of  ai 
ments,  has  your  approbation;  for  in  that  department] 
always  seem  a  god  to  me."  "  You  may  see  how  moch 
u  god  1  am  in  that  respect,  Catulua,"  rejoined  Autoniiiaj  " 
I  assure  you  the  matter  would  never  have  come  into  ] 
thoughts  if  I  had  not  been  reminded  of  it ;  so  that  yoa  H 
suppose  I  am  generally  led  by  mere  practice  in  apeakiag 
father  perhaps  by  chance,  to  iii  on  that  artangemeati 
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latter  by  which  I  seem  at  times  to  produce  Bonie  effect 
towever,  that  very  point  which  1,  tecause  I  had  no  thought 
r  it,  passed  by  as  1  should  by  a  peruon  uulmonn  to  me,  ia  of 
icb  efficacy  ia  oratory,  tbst  nothing  is  more  cooduciTO  to 
fctory ;  bot  yet  you  seem  to  me  to  have  required  from  me 
latiurely  an  account  of  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
jr'a  material ;  for  if  I  had  placed  all  his  power  in  argu- 
lentatioQ,  and  in  proving  his  coae  from  ila  own  inherent 
kerits,  it  might  be  time  to  say  sonnething  on  the  order  and 
crangemeat  of  his  arguments  ;  but  as  threo  heads  were 
pecifled  by  me,  and  I  have  spoken  on  only  one,  it  wili  be 
roper,  after  I  have  attended  to  ttie  other  two,  to  consider, 
et  of  all,  about  the  general  arrangement  of  a  ispeech. 
XLIII.  "  It  contributes  much  to  success  in  speaking,  tbat 
a  morals,  principles,  conduct,  and  liveH  of  those  who  plead 
uses,  and  of  those  for  whom  they  plead,  should  he  such  aa 
0  merit  esteem ;  and  that  Chose  of  their  adversaries  should  be 
o  deserve  censure  ;  and  also  tbat  the  minds  of  those 
afore  whom  the  cause  is  pleaded  should  be  moved  as  much  as 
Dssible  to  a  favourable  feeling,  as  well  towards  the  speaker  as 
mru^  him  for  whom  he  speaks.  The  feelings  of  the  hearers 
1  conciliated  by  a  person's  dignity,  by  his  actions,  by  the 
baracter  of  his  life ;  particulars  which  can  more  easily  be 
domed  by  eloquence,  if  they  really  exist,  than  he  invented, 
r  tb^  have  uo  existence.  But  the  qualities  that  attract 
ITOur  to  the  orator  are  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  a  countenance  ~ 
xpresaive  of  modesty,  a  mild  manner  of  speaking;  so  that  if 
e  attacks  any  one  with  severity,  he  may  seem  to  do  so 
inwillingiy  and  from  compulsion.  It  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
bat  indications  of  good  nature,  of  liberality,  of  gentleness,  of 
jetr^,  of  grateful  feelings,  tree  from  selfishness  and  avarioe, 
bould  appear  in  him ;  and  everything  that  characterizes  men 
T  probity  and  humibty,  not  ncritnonious,  nor  pertinacious, 
[>r  litigious,  nor  barah,  very  much  conciliates  benevolence, 
Old  alienates  the  afiections  from  those  in  whom  such  qualities 
a  not  apparent.  The  contrary  qualities  to  these,  therefore, 
a  to  be  imputed  to  your  opponents.     This  mode  of  address 

■  extremely  excellent  in  tliose  causes  in  which  the  mind  of 

■  e  judge  cannot  well  be  inflamed  by  ardent  and  vehement 
'tation;  for  energetic  oratory  is  not  always  desirable,  but 

a  smooth,  submissive,  gentle  language,  which  ^ins  much 
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&T<»ir  for  ret,  or  defendatitB,  a  term  by  whioh  I  designate 
not  only  such  ait  are  accnsed,  but  all  persone  about  whusa 
ot&irs  tbere  is  any  litigation ;  for  in  that  sense  people  formerly 
used  the  word  To  describe  the  character  of  your  clients  in 
your  speeches,  therefore,  as  just,  full  of  integrity,  relij^om 
unpresiimiDg.  and  patient  of  injuries,  hna  an  eitraordinarj 
effect;  and  such  a  description,  either  in  the  commeDCemeot,  oi 
in  your  statement  of  facta,  or  in  the  peroration,  has  ho  mudh 
influence,  if  it  is  agreeablj  and  judiciously  managed,  that  it 
often  prevails  more  than  the  merits  of  the  cause.  Such 
influence,  indeed,  is  produced,  by  a  certain  feeling  and  art  in 
speaking,  that  the  speech  seems  to  represent,  as  it  were,  1h» 
character  of  the  speaker ;  for,  by  adopting  a  peculiar  mode  of 
thought  and  eipresaion,  united  with  action  that  is  gentle  and 
indicative  of  amiableness,  suoh  an  effect  is  produced,  that  the 
speaker  seems  to  be  a  man  of  probity,  integrity,  and  virtue. 

XLIV.  "  To  this  mode  of  spealdng  we  may  subjoin  tbe 
opposite  method,  which  naoves  the  miuds  of  the  judges  bj 
very  diflerent  means,  and  impels  them  to  hate,  or  love,  or 
envy,  or  benevolence,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  desire,  or  abbof- 
rence,  or  joy,  or  grief,  or  pity,  or  severity ;  or  leads  them  Ifl 
whatever  feelings  resemble  and  are  allied  to  these  and 
similar  emotions  of  mind.  It  is  desirable,  too,  for  the  orator, 
that  the  judges  may  voluntarily  bring  to  the  hearing  of  the 
cause  some  feelings  in  their  breasts  fevourable  to  the  object 
of  the  speaker.  For  it  is  easier,  as  they  say,  to  increase  the 
speed  of  him  that  is  already  running,  than  to  excite  to  motion 
him  that  is  torpid.  But  if  such  shall  not  be  the  case,  or  be 
somewhat  doubtful,  then,  as  a  carefiil  physician,  before  he 
proceeds  to  administer  any  medicine  to  a  patient,  must  Di* 
only  understand  the  disease  of  him  whom  be  would  cure, 
but  also  his  habit  and  constitution  of  body  when  in  health;  bo 
I,  for  my  part,  when  I  undertake  a  cause  of  such  doubt  i  ' 
importance  as  is  likely  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  ji  ' 
employ  all  my  sagacity  on  the  caie  and  cousideratic 
Bscertainiug,  as  skilfully  as  1  can,  what  their  sentime 
opinions  are,  what  they  expect,  to  which  side  they 
and  to  what  oonolusion  they  are  likely  to  be  led,  w 
least  difficulty,  by  the  force  of  oratory.  If  they  yielc 
selves  up,  and,  as  I  said  before,  voluntarily  incline  (U 
ponderate  to  the  side  to  which  I  would  impel  them,  I  e 
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what  is  offered,  and  turn  my  Bails  to  that  qiiartei'  fiom 
irhence  any  breath  of  wind  is  perceived  to  blow.  But  if  the 
udgs  is  unliiaased,  aud  free  Erom  all  paaaion,  it  is  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty ;  for  every  feeling  must  then  be  moved  by  the 
^wer  of  oi-atoiy,  without  any  assistance  from  nature.     But 

">  great  are  the  powers  of  that  which  was  rightly  termed  by 

good  poet,^ 

Incliner  of  ths  aoul,  and  qaeen  of  sU  thioga, 

Eloquence,  that  it  can  not  only  mako  him  upright  who  is 

'aflsed,  or  biaa  him  who  is  stmdfast,  but  can,  like  an  able 

id  resolute  commander,  lead  even  Mm  captive  who  reHistf 

ud  opposes. 

XLV.  "  These  are  the  poiata  about  which  Crassus  just 

ow  jocosely  questioned  me  when  he  said  that  I  treated  them 

ivinelj,  and  praised  what  I  did,  na.  being  meritorionsly  done, 

I  the  causes  of  Manius  Aquilius,^  Caius  Norhanus,^  and  some 

ithere ;  but  I'eally,  Crassus,  when  such  arts  are  adopted  by  you 

pleading,  I  use  to  feel  terrified ;  such  power  of  mind,  such 

ipetuosity,  such  passion,  is  expressed  in  your  eyes,  your 

oontfiuance,  your  gesture,  and  eyen  in  your  very  finger;' 

zh  a  torrent  is  there  of  the  most  emphatic  and  beat  chosen 

irds,  such  noble  thoughts,  so  juat,  so  new,  so  free  from  all 

Uaguise  or  puerile  embellishiaent,  that  you  seem  not  only 

n  vae  to  fire  the  judge,  but  to  be  yourself  on  fire.  {Nor  ia  it 

lossible  that  the  judge  should  feel  concern,  or  hate,  cr  envy, 

fear  in  any  degree,  or  that  he  should  be  moved  to  com- 

Bion   and  teara,  unless  all   those    sensations  which    the 

B&tor  would  awaken  in  the  judge  shall  appear  to  be  deeply 

bit  and  experienced  by  the  orator  himself     For  if  a  coun- 

iBtfeit  passion  were  to  be  assumed,  and  if  there  were  nothing, 

n  a  speech  of  that  kind,  but  what  was  false  and  simulated, 

till  greater  art  would  perhaps  be  necessary,  j  What  is  the 

with  you,  however,  Crassus,  or  with  others,  I  do  not 

r;  as  to  myself,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  say 

Irhat  is  ialse  to  men  of  your  groat  good  sense  and  friendship 

■  Pocuiiua  in  Ilia  HEimione.  aa  appeara  from  NoDius  v.  Jtexanima. 
le  thought  IB  borrowed  from  Euripidea,  Hec,  816.    EUendl. 
>  See  cote  dd  c.  28.  >  See  Qote  on  c.  47. 

*  The  forefinger,  which  Cranua  ii  said  to  liave  pointed  with  won 
darfUl  effect    See  Quintiliui,  xL  3.  91. 
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for  me, — I  never  yet,  upon  my  honour,  tried  to  excite  sorrow, 
or  compassion,  or  envy,  or  hatred,  when  speaking  before  a 
court  of  judicature,  but  I  myself,  in  rousing  the  judges,  was 
affected  with  the  very  same  sensations  that  I  wished  to 
produce  in  them.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  cause  the  judge  to  be 
angry  with  him  with  whom  you  desire  him  to  be  angry,  if 
you  yourself  appear  to  take  the  matter  coolly ;  or  to  make 
him  hate  him  whom  you  wish  him  to  hate,  unless  he  first 
see  you  burning  with  hatred ;  nor  will  he  be  moved  to  pity, 
unless  you  give  him  plain  indications  of  your  own  acute 
feelings,  by  your  expressions,  sentiments,  tone  of  voice,  look, 
and  finally  by  sympathetic  tears ;  for  as  no  fuel  is  so  com- 
bustible as  to  kindle  without  the  application  of  fire,  so  no 
disposition  of  mind  is  so  susceptible  of  the  impressions  of  the 
orator  as  to  be  animated  to  strong  feeling,  unless  he  himself 
approach  it  full  of  inflammation  and  ardour. 

XLVI.  ''  And  that  it  may  not  appear  to  you  extraordinaiy 
and  astonishing,  that  a  man  should  so  often  be  angry,  so 
often  grieve,  and  be  so  often  excited  by  every  passion  of  the 
mind,  especially  in  other  men's  concerns,  there  is  such  force, 
let  me  assure  yoii,  in  those  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
you  apply,  handle,  and  discuss  in  speaking,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  simulation  or  deceit ;  for  the  very  nature  of  the 
language  which  is  adopted  to  move  the  passions  of  others, 
^.  moves  the  orator  himself  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  one  of 
'  those  who  listen  to  him.  That  we  may  not  be  surprised,  too, 
that  this  happens  in  causes,  in  criminal  trials,  in  the  danger 
of  our  friends,  and  before  a  multitude  in  the  city  and  in 
the  forum,  where  not  only  our  reputation  for  ability  is 
at  stake,  (for  that  might  be  a  slight  consideration ;  al- 
though, when  you  have  professed  to  accomplish  what  few 
can  do,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  neglected;)  but  where  other 
things  of  greater  importance  are  concerned,  fidelity,  duty 
to  our  clients,  and  earnestness  in  discharging  that  duty ;  we 
are  so  much  moved  by  such  considerations,  that  even  while 
we  defend  the  merest  strangers,  we  cannot  regard  them  as 
strangers,  if  we  wish  to  be  thought  honest  men  ourselves. 
But,  as  I  said,  that  this  may  not  appear  surprising  in  us, 
what  can  be  more  fictitious  than  poetry,  than  theatrical 
representations,  than  the  argument  of  a  play  1  Yet  on  the 
stage  I  myself  have  often  observed  the  eyes  of  the  actor 
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^through  his  mask  appear  inflamed  with  fury,  while  he  wsia 
^peatitig  these  versee,' 

Have  jou,  then,  dared  to  aeparata  him  from  jou, 
Or  Bntar  SalamiB  without  your  brother ! 
And  dreaded  not  your  father's  i 


laver  uttered  the  word  '  countetmnce'  bat  Tel.imon  seemed 

po  me  to  he  diatraoted  with  rage  and  grief  for  faia  son.  And 
iow,  lowering  bis  voice  to  a  tone  of  sorroWj  did  he  appear  to 
ireep  and  bewail,  as  he  exclaimed, 

Whom  childleBB  now  in  the  deElina  of  life 
Tou  have  afflicted,  and  berearad,  and  tilled ; 


nd  if  even  the  player  who  pronounced  these  versoB  every 
ly,  could  not  yet  pronounce  them  efficiently  without  a  feel- 
g  of  real  grief,  can  yon  suppose  that  Piicuviua,  when  he 
Tot«  them,  was  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  state  of  mind)  Such 
)uld  not  be  the  case ;  for  I  have  often  heard  that  no  man 
u  be  a  good  poet  (as  they  say  is  left  recorded  in  the  writings 
both  DemocrituH  and  Plato)  without  ardour  of  imagina- 
m,  and  the  excitement  of  something  similar  to  frenzy. 
XLVII.  "  Do  not  therefore  imagine  that  I,  who  had  no 
aire  to  imitate  or  represent  the  calamities  or  fictitious  sor 
wa  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  my  speech,  and  was  no 
itor  of  a.  foreign  and  personated  part,  but  a  supporter  of  my 
tm,  when  Manius  Aquilina,  by  my  efforts,  was  to  be  main- 
^ned  in  tia  rights  as  a  citizen,  did  that  which  I  did  in  the 
proration  of  that  cause,  without  a  strong  feehng.  For  when 
saw  him  whom  I  remeiabered  to  have  been  consul,  and,  as 
general  honoured  by  the  senate,  to  have  marched  up  to  the 
apitol  with  the  pomp  of  an  ovation,  afflicted,  dejected,  sor- 
)wful,  reduced  to  the  lost  extremity  of  danger,  1  no  sooner 
ttempted  to  excite  compassion  in.  others,  than  I  was  myself 
lOved  with  compassion.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  judges 
are  wonderfully  moved,  when  I  brought  forward  the  sor- 
'  old  man   Iiabited  in  mourning,  and  did  what  you, 

'  Spendalia.  For  thii  word  I  have  given  "venee,"  "That  it  is 
ttrnpt,"  BBja  Ellen dt.  "all  the  commentators  agree."  Hermann,  Opuso. 
p.  304,  coiyeoturas  i  tpomld  iUd,  "from  that  couch,"  on  which  h* 
Ipposes  Telainon  may  have  been  rodining. 
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Crassus,  commend,  not  with  art  (of  which  I  know  not  what 
to  say),  but  with  great  concern  and  emotion  of  mind,  «o  that 
I  tore  open  his  garment  and  showed  his  scars;  when  Uaius 
Marius,  who  was  present  and  sat  by,  heightened  the  sorrow 
expressed  in  my  speech  by  his  tears ;  and  when  I,  frequently 
calling  upon  him,  recommended  his  colleague  to  his  pro- 
tection, and  invoked  him  as  an  advocate  to  defend  (he 
common  fortune  of  commanders.  This  excitement  of  com- 
passion, this  adjuration  of  all  gods  and  men,  of  citizens  and 
allies,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  my  tears  and  extreme  com- 
miseration on  my  part;  and  if,  from  all  the  expressions 
which  I  then  used,  real  concern  of  my  own  had  been 
a.bsent,  my  speech  would  not  only  have  failed  to  excite  Com- 
miseration, but  would  have  even  deserved  ridicule.  I,  there- 
fore, instruct  you  in  these  particulars,  Sulpicius,  I  that 
am,  forsooth,  so  skilful  and  so  learned  a  master,  showing  you 
how,  in  speaking,  you  may  be  angry,  and  sorrowful,  and 
weep. 

"  Though  why,  indeed,  should  I  teach  you  this,  who,  in 
accusing  my  qusestor  and  companion  in  office,^  raised  so  fierce 
a  flame,  not  only  by  your  speech,  but  much  more  by  your 
vehemence,  passion,  and  fiery  spirit,  that  I  could  scarce  ven- 
ture to  approach  to  extinguish  iti  For  you  had  in  that 
cause  everything  in  your  favour;  you  brought  before  the 
judges  violence,  flight,  pelting  with  stones,  the  cruel  exercise 
of  the  tribunitian  power  in  the  grievous  and  miserable 
calamity  of  Csepio;  it  also  appeared  that  Marcus  ^milius, 
the  first  man,  not  only  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  city,  had 
been  struck  with  one  of  the  stones;  and  nobody  could  deny 
that  Lucius  Cotta  and  Titus  Didius,  when  they  would  have 

^  Quintus  ServiliuB  Csepio,  in  Liis  conBulship,  says  Henrichsen,  had 
embezzled  a  laxge  portion  of  the  gold  taken  at  the  capture  of  Toulousey 
A.n.c.  648.  In  the  following  year,  when,  through  the  disagreement  be- 
tween  him  and  the  consul  Manlius,  the  Romans  were  defeated  in  two 
battles  by  the  Cimbri,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  command 
taken  from  him.  Some  years  afterwards,  A.n.o.  659,  when  Crassus  and 
ScaBYola  were  consuls,  Caius  Norbanus,  then  tribune  of  the  pec  pie, 
brought  Csepio  to  trial,  as  it  appears,  for  the  embezzlement  of  the  gold 
at  Toulouse,  and  for  exciting  sedition  in  the  city.  The  senate,  to  whom 
Csepio,  in  his  consulship,  had  tried  to  restore  the  judicial  power,  exerted 
themselves  strongly  in  his  behalf;  but  Norbanus,  after  exciting  a  great 
tumult,  carried  his  point  by  force,  and  Csepio  went  into  banishment  a# 
Smyrna. 
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InterpoBed  their  negative  upon  the  paBsirg  of  the  law,  had 
been  driven  in  a  tumultuouB  manner  from  the  temple. 

XLVIII.  There  was  also  this  circumstance  in  your  favour 

^.^hat  you,  being  merely  a  youth,  were  thought  to  make  theao 

'  complaints  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  with  the  utmost 

Ipropriety ;  I,  a  man  of  cenHorian  rank,  wqb  thought  hardly  ia 

"  condition  to  appear  with  any  honour  in  defence  of  a  aedi- 

B  citizen,  a  man  who  had  been  unrelenttng  at  the  calamity 

consular  peraon.    The  jmlges  were  oltiaens  of  the  higheet 

iter;  the  forum  was  crowded  with  rcBpectable  people, 

|<B^  that  scarcely  even  a  alight  excuse  was  allowed  me,  although 

^  Waa  to  epeak  in  defence  of  one  who  had  been  my  qucestor. 

.fai  Uiese  circumstauoes  why  need  I  say  that  I  had  recourse 

some  degree  of  art)    I  will  Btate  how  I  acted,  and,  if  you 

tlease,  you  may  place  my  defence  under  some  head  of  art. 

'  noticed,  in  connexion,  the  natures,  ill  efiecta,  and  dangers 

every  kind  of  sedition.     I  brought  down  my  diacourse  on 

bat  embject  through  all  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  our 

immonweaJth;  and  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  though 

1  aeditions  had  ever  been  attended  with  troublea,  yet  that 

nne  had  been  supported  by  justice,  and  almost  by  necessity. 

then  dwelt  on  those  topics  which  CrassuB  just  now  meu- 

oned,  that  neither  could  kinga  ha-ve  been  e:spelled  from  this 

Hj,  nor  tribunes  of  the  people  have  been  created,  nor  the 

DDSular  power  have  been  eo  often  diminished  by  votes  of 

lonalty,  nor  the  right  of  appeal,  that  patroness  of 

Ibe  state  and  guardLin  of  our  liberty,  have  been  granted  to  the 

Boman  people,  without  disagreement  with  the  nobihty ;  and 

|f  those  BeditioQB  had  been  of  advantage  to  the  republic,  it 

lAould  not  immediately,  if  any  commotion  had  been  raised 

^ong  the  people,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Caius  Norbanua 

te  a  heinous  crime  or  capital  ifiiBdemeanour ;  but  that,  if  it  had 

tner  been  allowed  to  the  people  of  Rome  to  appear  justly 

nroToked  (and  I  showed  that  it  had  faeen  often  allowed),  no 

Dooamon  woe  ever  more  just  than  that  of  which  I  was  speaking. 

[  then  gave  another  turn  to  my  speech,  and  directed  it  to 

lie  condemnation  of  Csepio's  flight,  and  lamentation  for  the 

of  the  army.  By  this  diversion  I  made  the  grief  of  those  to 

■  a&esb  who  wert-  mourning  for  their  friends,  and  re-eicited 

minds  of  the  Roman  knights  before  whom,  as  judges, 

the    cause  was   being  pleaded,  to  hatred  towai-ds  Quintu* 


C»pio,  from  whom  they  -were  alienateJ  on  account  of  tba 
right  of  judicature,' 

XLIX.  "  But  aa  soon  as  T  perceived  that  I  waa  iu  poaaw- 
aion  of  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  that  I  had  aecuied 
ground  for  defence,  because  I  hod  both  conciliated  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people,  whose  rights  I  had  maintained  even  in 
conjunction  with  aedition,  and  had  brought  over  the  whok 
feeling  of  the  judges  to  our  aide  of  the  queation,  either  from 
their  concern  for  the  calamity  of  the  piiblic,  or  from  grief  or 
regret  for  tl*eir  relations,  or  from  their  own  indiTiduai  aver- 
sion to  Ciepio,  I  then  began  to  intermix  with  thia  vehement 
aud  ardent  style  of  oratory  that  other  species  of  which  I 
discouraed  before,  full  of  lenity  and  mildness;  saying  tint 
I  was  contending  for  my  companion  in  office,  who,  accordiag 
to  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to 
me  aa  one  of  my  children,  and  for  almost  my  whole  reputa- 
tion and  fortunes;  that  nothing  could  possibly  happen  more 
diahonourable  to  my  character,  or  more  bitterly  adapted  to 
give  pain  to  me,  than  if  I,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been 
oftentimes  the  preservation  of  those  who  were  entire 
strangers  to  me,  but  yet  my  fellow-citizena,  should  not  be 
able  to  aaaist  an  officer  of  my  own.  I  requested  of  the 
judges  to  make  this  concession  to  my  age,  to  the  honoun 
which  I  had  attained,  to  the  actiona  which  I  had  perfonned, 
if  they  saw  that  I  waa  aifeated  with  a  juat  and  tender  Borrow. 
and  especially  if  they  were  sensible  that  in  other  causes  I 
had  asked  everything  for  oiy  friends  in  peril,  but  never  any- 
thing for  myself  Thus,  in  the  whole  of  that  defence  and 
cause,  the  part  which  aeemed  to  depend  on  art,  the  speaking 
on  the  Apuleian  law,  and  explaining  what  it  was  to  comnut 
treaaon,  I  skimmed  aud  touched  upon  as  briefly  as  possible. 
But  by  the  aid  of  these  two  parts  of  eloquence,  to  one  ci 
which  belongs  the  excitement  of  the  paaaions,  to  ' 
recommendation  to  favour,  (parts  not  at  all  fully 
the  rules  in  books  on  the  art,)  wlb  the  whole  of  that  < 
cimduoted  by  me;  bo  that,  in  rev. ring  the  popular  dii 
Buro  against  Cwpio,  I  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  the  ke 
ncrimoiiy;  and,  in  speaking  of  my  behavioor  to  ' 
friends,  to  be   of  the   most  humane   dispoeition. 

'  Aj  (%epio  hnc)  tried  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  ol  the  ', 
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manner,  rather  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the  judges  than  J 
by   informing  their  understand inga,   waa   your  accu&ation, 
'Bulpiciua,  at  that  time  oTertbrown  by  me." 

h.  "  In  good  truth,  Antooius,"  interposed  Sulpioius,  "  jou 
recall  these  circumstances  to  my  memory  with  justice^  since 
rer  saw  anything  slip  out  of  any  pereoc'a  hands,  as  that 
)  then  slipped  out  of  mine.  For  whereaa,  os  you  ob- 
rved,  I  had  given  you  not  a  cause  to  plead,  but  a  iiame  to 
tinguish;  what  a  commencement  was  it  (immortal  gods!) 
Iliat  you  madel  What  timidity  was  there!  What  distrust! 
~"iat  a  degree  of  hesitation  and  slowness  of  speech!  But  as 
in  as  yon  had  gained  that  hy  your  ejordium,  which  was 
B  only  thing  that  the  assembly  allowed  you  as  an  escuse, 
WhdsIt,  that  you  ivere  pleading  for  a  man  intimately  con- 
nected with  you,  and  your  own  quaastor,  how  quickly  did  you 
necnre  your  way  to  a  fair  audience)  But  lo!  when  I  thought 
tthat  you  had  reaped  no  other  benefit  than  that  the  hearers 
mould  think  they  ought  to  excuse  you  for  defending  a 
Ijpeniioious  citizen,  on  account  of  the  ties  of  union  betwixt 
[you,  you  began  to  proceed  gradually  and  tacitly,  while  others 
mad  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  your  designs,  tliough  I  myself  felt 
wiae  apprehension,  to  maintain  in  your  defence  that  what 
'liad  happened  was  not  sedition  in  Norbanus,  but  reKentment 
jga  the  part  of  the  Boman  people,  resentment  uot  excited 
nnijustly,  but  deservedly,  and  in  conformity  with  their  duty. 
In  the  next  place,  what  argument  did  you  omit  agtiinst 
'~  '  "  How  did  you  confound  all  the  circumstances  of 
I  by  allusions  to  hatred,  ill-will,  and  compassion  1 
B  this  the  case  only  in  your  defence,  but  even  in 
1  to  ScauruB  and  my  other  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
'i  not  confute  by  disproving  it,  bat  by  having  recourse 
same  impetuosity  of  the  people.  When  those  circuni- 
were  mentioned  by  you  just  now,  I  felt  no  deRire  for 
fl  of  instruction ;  for  the  very  demonstration  of  your 
9  of  defence,  as  stated  by  yourself,  I  regard  as  no 
y  inBtruction."  "  But  if  you  are  so  disposed,"  said 
lAtoniua,  "1  will  tell  you  what  ma:iimB  I  adopt  in  speaking, 
hat  I  keep  principally  in  view;  for  a  long  life  and 
ence  in  important  at&irs  have  taught  mo  to  discern  by 
means  the  minds  of  men  aro  to  be  moved 
'■  The  first  thing  I  generally  consider  is,  whether  tba 
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cauae  requirea  that  the  tainds  of  the  audience  should  be 
excited;  for  such  fiery  oratory  ia  not  to  be  eaerted  on  triiai 
BubjgBto,  nor  when  the  minds  of  men  are  bo  affected  that  we 
can  do  nothing  by  eloquence  to  influence  their  opiniooa,  lest 
Tie  be  thought  to  doaerTe  ridicule  or  dislike,  if  we  either  act 
tragedies  aboiit  triflea  or  endeavour  to  pluck  up  what  cannot 
be  moved.  For  oe  the  fealinga  on  which  we  have  to  work  in 
the  minda  of  the  judges,  or  whoever  they  may  be  before 
whom  we  may  plead,  are  love,  hatred,  anger,  envy,  pity,  hope, 
joy,  fear,  anxiety,  we  are  senaible  that  love  may  be  gained  if 
you  eeem  to  advocate  wiiat  is  advanb^oua  to  the  perfODE 
before  whom  yon  aro  apeakingj  or  if  you  appear  to  eiert 
yourself  in  behalf  of  good  men,  or  at  least  for  such  aa  art 
good  and  serviceable  to  tbem ;  for  the  latter  case  more  en- 
gagea  favour,  the  former,  the  defence  of  viitue,  esteem;  and 
if  a  hope  of  future  advantage  is  proposed,  it  has  a  greata 
effect  than  the  meution  of  past  benefits.  You  must  endei* 
vour  to  show  that  in  the  cause  which  you  defend,  either 
their  dignity  or  advantage  ia  concerned;  and  you  should 
aignify  that  he  for  whom  you  solicit  their  love  has  refenwl 
nothing  to  his  own  private  benefit,  and  done  nothing  atall 
for  his  own  sake;  for  dislike  ia  felt  for  the  selfish  gaina  of 
individuals,  while  iavour  ia  shown  to  their  desires  to  sem 
others.  But  we  must  tak«  care,  while  we  are  on  this  topic, 
not  to  appear  to  extol  tbe  merit  and  glory  of  those  whom  we 
would  wish  to  be  esteemed  for  their  good  deeds,  too  highly, 
as  these  qualities  are  uauaUy  the  greatest  objects  of  envj. 
From  these  considemtiouB,  too,  we  shall  learn  how  to  draw 
Aafrerf  on  our  adTer8arie8,aEd  to  avert  it  fro tn  ourselves  and ofl^ 
finenda.  The  same  means  are  to  be  used,  also,  either  to 
or  allay  anger;  for  if  you  exi^gerate  every  fact  that  is  hi 
or  disadvantageous  to  the  audience,  their  hatred  is 
but  if  anything  of  the  kind  ia  tlirown  out  against 
worth,  or  against  characters  on  whom  no  one  ought  to  cast  any 
reflection,  or  against  the  public,  there  ia  then  produced,  if  not 
so  violent  a  d^ree  of  liatred,  at  least  an  unfavourable  feeling; 
or  displeaaure  near  akin  to  hatred.  Fear  is  alao  inouli 
either  from  people's  own  daogera  or  those  of  tbe  publi 
flonnl  fear  affects  men  more  deeply;  but  that  whieb  isc 
to  all  is  to  be  treated  by  the  orator  as  havingsiniilarini 

'  Sinoe  publio  or  common  fanr  mUBt  affect  individuals 
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I     Lll.  "  Similar,  or  rather  the  same,  is  the  case  with  regard 

to  hope,  joy,  and  anxiety;  hut  I  kuow  not  whether  the  feeling 

sf  envy  is  not  by  tar  the  most  violeat  of  all  emotions;  nor  does 

it  require  less  power  to  suppress  thau  to  excite  it.   Men  envy 

uhiefly  their  equals  or  inferiore  when  they  perceive  thecn- 

Klves  left  behind,  and  are  m.ortified  that  the  others  have 

mtBtripped  them;  but  there  is  often  a  strong  trnfavourahle 

beling  towardu  superiors,  which  is  the  stronger  if  they  are 

ntoleiably  arrogant,  and  transgress  the  fair  bounds  of  com- 

Raoa  justice  through  super-eminence  in  dignity  or  fortune.  K 

inch  advantages  are  to  be  made  ioatruments  to  kindle  dislike,^ 

lie  chief  thing  to  be  eaid  is, '  that  they  are  not  the  acquisitions 

"  virtue,  that  they  have  even  been  gained  perhaps  by  Tioe 

md  crime;  and  that,  however  honourable  or  imposing  they 

lay  appear,  no  merit  was  ever  carried  so  high  as  tbe  i&solence 

if  mankind  and  their  contumelious  disdain.'  To  allay  envy,  it 

ly  be  observed,  '  that  such  advantages  have  been  gained  by 

^me  toil  and  imminent  perils  ;  tliat  they  have  not  been 

ipplied  to  the  individual's  own  private  benefit,  but  that  of 

ithers;  that  he  himself,  if  he  appear  to  have  gained  any  glory, 

ilthough  it  might  not  be  an  undue  reward  for  danger,  was  not 

dated  with  it,  but  wholly  set  it  aside  and  undervalued  it;'  and 

h  an  effect  must  by  all  meaos  be  produced  (since  most  men 

envious,  and  it  is  a  most  common  and  prevalent  vice,  and 

y  is  felt  towards  all  super-eminent  and  flourishing  fortune), 

ibat  the  opinion  entertained  of  such  characters  be  lowered, 

id  that  their  fortunes,  so  excellen.t  in  people's  imaginations, 

ftj  Oippear  mingled  witK  labour  and  trouble. 

"  PUy  is  eioited,  if  he  who  hears  can  be  induced  to  apply 

I  his  own  circumHtanoes  those  unhappy  particular  which 

e  lamented  in  the  case  of  others,  ptu^iculars  which  they 

hve  either  suffered  or  fear  to  suffer;  and  while  he  looks  at 

lother,  to  glance  frequently  at  himself.     Thus,  as  all  the 

ircumstonces  incident  to  human.  suSering  are  heard  with 

incero,  if  they  are  pathetically  represented,  so  virtue  in 

SictioQ  and  humiliatiou  is  the  most  sorrowful  of  all  objects 

'  contemplation ;  and  as  that  other  department  of  eloquence 

Fl^oh,  by  its  recommendation  of  goodness,  ought  to  give  the 

<  Qun  n  infiamnianda  simt.  An  elsgHtit  mode  of  eipreaGiDH,  tai 
'd  mid  animoB  invidift  iadaiiim)uidos  ailhibendu  EMnt  bmi^uiaa  beau." 
fmali. 
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picture  of  a  virtuous  man,  should  be  ia  a  gentle  and  (as 
I  have  often  observed)  a  Bubraigeive  straitt,  bo  this,  which  ia 
adopted  by  the  omtor  to  effect  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience,  and  to  work  upon  them  in  every  "ivay,  should  he 
vehement  and  energetic. 

LIII.  "  But  there  ia  a  certain  reBemblance  in  these  two 
kinds  (one  of  which  we  would  have  to  be  gentle,  the  otlier 
vehement),  that  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  For 
something  of  that  lenity  with  whicli  we  conciliat*  the  affeo- 
liona  of  an  audience,  ought  to  mingle  with  the  ardour  with 
which  we  awaken  their  passiona ;  and  something  of  this  ardour 
should  occasionally  communicate  a  warmth  to  our  gentleneas 
of  language;  nor  is  there  any  species  of  eloquence  betUr 
tempered  than  that  in  which  the  asperity  of  coateiition  m 
the  orator  ia  mitigated  by  bis  humanity,  or  in  which  tlw 
relased  tone  of  lenity  is  BUBtained  by  a  becoming  gravity  and 
energy.  But  in  both  modes  of  speaking,  m  well  that  in  which 
spirit  and  force  are  required  as  that  which  is  brought  down  to 
ordinary  life  and  manners,  the  beginaing  should  be  slow,  but 
the  sequel  full  and  diffuse.'  For  you  must  not  spring  at 
once  into  the  pathetic  portion  of  your  speech,  as  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  question,  and  men  are  first  desirous  to  learn  Iha 
very  point  that  is  to  come  under  their  judgment ;  nor,  whea 
you  have  entered  upon  that  track,  are  you  suddenly  to  di- 
verge from  it ;  for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  as  an  argument 
is  understood  as  soon  as  it  is  stated,  and  a  second  and  a  third 
are  then  desired,  so  you  can  with  the  same  ease  move  com- 
passion, or  envy,  or  anger,  as  soon  as  you  make  the  attempt' 
Reason  itself  confirms  an  argument  which  fixes  itaelf  in  tha 
mind  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered;  but  that  sort  of  eloqaanoa 
does  not  aim  at  instructing  the  judge,  hut  rather  at  ablating 
his  mind  by  excessive  emotion,  which  no  one  can  produoa 
unless  by  fulness  and  variety  and  even  copiousness  of  Ii 
guage,  and  a  proportionate  energy  of  delivery.  Those,  tl 
fore,  who  speak  either  with  brevity,  or  in  a  low  subm.' 
strain,  may  indeed  inform  the  judge,  but  can  nevi 
him,  an  effect  on  which  success  altogether  depends. 

'  Ecittu  <pt<m  et  produOi  ate  d^ent.     "  Nan    abrupt!,  at 
SUendl.     "  VehemBQtea  et  longioreB."     "■■ 

*  Sirnul  Btqyt  iniulcrit.     Rem.  a<^    " 
the  aubject." 
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"  It  is  clear,  tbat  the  ability  of  arguing  on  evtry  subject  on 

both  sides  of  the  quetttion  is  drawn,  from  the  same  censidera- 

But  we  must  resist  the  force  of  an  ailment,  either 

by  refuting  those  things  which  are  aBsumed  in  support  of  it, 

(r  b;  showing  that  the  canolusion  which   our  oppoueuts 

vottld  draw  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  premises,  or  possibly 

Ollow  from  themj  or,  if  you  cannot  refute  an  argument  in 

this  manner,  you  must  bring  something  against  it  of  greater 

BT  equal  weight.     But  whatever  is  dehvered  with  gentleness 

to  conciliate  faTour,  or  with  vehemence  to  excite  emotion,  is 

»  be  obviated '  by  moving  contrary  feelings,  so  that  bcnevo- 

enoe   may  be  eradicated  by  hatred,   and   compassion   be 

iispelled  by  jealousy. 

LIV.  "  A  jocose  manner,  too,   and  strokes  of  wit,  give 

easure  to  an  audience,  and  are  oft«u  of  great  advantage 

the  speaker;    qualities  which,    even   if  everything   else 

n  be  taught  by  art,  are  certainly  peculiar  gifts  of  nature, 

id  require  no  aid  from,  instruotiou.      In  that  department 

m,  Ceesar,  in  my  opitiion,  &r  excel  all  other  men ;    on 

rhioh  account  you  can  better  bear  me  testimony,  either 

hat  there  is  no  art  in  wit,  or,  if  there  be  any,  you  will 

instruct  ub  in  it,"     "  1  indeed,"  says  Cresar,  "  think 

a  man  who  is  not  destitute  of  polite  learning  can  dis- 

ae  upon  any  subject  more  wittily  than  upon  wit  itself. 

Lccordingly,  when  I  met  with  some  Griek  books  entitled 

On  Je»U,'  I  conceived  some  hope  that  I  might  learn  something 

pom  them.     I  found,  it  is  true,  many  laughable  and  witty 

__    of  the  Greeks;  for  those  of  Sicily  excel  in  that  way, 

well  as  the  Bhodians  and  Byzantines,  but,  above  all,  the 

aple  of  Attica.     But  they  who  have  attempted  to  deliver 

liles  and  principles  on  tliat  subjoct,  have  shown  themselvea 

astremely  foolish,  that  nothing  else  in  them  has  excited 

ightei  but  their  folly.    This  talent,  therefore,  appears  to  me 

icapable  of  being  communicated  by  teaching.     As  there  &r6 

kinds  of  wit,  one  running  regularly  thro<jgh  a  whole 

peech,  the  other  pointed  and  concise;  the  ancients  denomi- 

"ited  the  former  humour,^  the  latter  jesting.     Each  sort 

'  OrelUun's  teit  h&a  ijifertnaa;  many  others,  fffermda.     There  hsva 
ea  varioua   oonjecturee  offered,  bb  ijyfirmanda,  tcerlenda,  ilivanda, 
fi'in^niff  a.     I'he  reader  may  take  his  choice. 
'  CavUlalio.     Ironical  or  aatiricoi  humour  Beema  to  bo  urant. 


r 
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(has  but  a  light  name,  anil  juatlj;'  far  it  ia  altogether bul 
a  light  thing  to  raiee  a  lAugh.  However,  as  you  obseire, 
Aatouiua,  I  have  seen  advantageous  effects  produced  in  pleaii- 
ingB  by  the  aid  of  wit  and  humour;  btit,  aa  in  the  former 
kind,  I  mean  humour  that  runs  through  a  speech,  no  aid  from 
art  is  lequired.  (for  Nature  forms  and  produces  men  to  be 
fciMtious  mimics  or  story-'tellerB ;  their  look,  and  voice,  and 
mode  of  eipressioa  asaistiug  their  conceptions  j)  so  likeviise 
in  the  other,  that  of  ocoasional  facetiouaness,  what  room 
is  tliere  for  art,  when  the  joke  ought  to  be  uttered,  and 
fixed  in  the  miud  of  the  bearer,  before  it  appears  possible  to 
have  been  conceivedl  For  what  assistance  could  my  brother 
here  receive  from  art,  when,  being  asked  by  Philippus  why  ho 
barked  so,  be  replied,  Becawie  he  saw  a  t/iifff  Or  whatsit  , 
could  Crassus  have  received  in  that  whole  speech  which  bu 
delivered  before  the  Centuaoviri,  in  opposition  to  Soavola,  am 
when  he  pleaded  for  CneiuB  Plancus  against  the  accusationM 
Brutus)  For  that  talent  'whioh  you,  Antonius,  attribute M 
me,  must  be  allowed  to  Crassus  by  the  confession  of  all  man 
kind;  since  hardly  any  person  cau  be  found  besides  him 
eminent  in  both  these  kinds  of  wit,  that  which  runs  throun 
a  continued  discourse,  and  that  which  consists  in  smartuesaun 
oocasLanal  jokes.  His  whole  defence  in  the  cause  of  CuFiaa,fl 
opposition  to  Scaevola,  was  redundant  with  a  certain  pleasautd 
and  humour;  but  of  tbose  sharp  short  jests  it  had  none;  fH 
he  was  tender  of  the  dignity  of  his  opponent,  and  in  tbM 
respect  maintained  his  own;  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  fin 
men  of  wit  and  facetiousness  to  preserve  a  regard  to  petwiB 
and  times,  and  to  suppress  what  occurs  to  them  when  it  mn 
he  expressed  with  most  pungent  effect.  Accordingly,  sooa 
jesters  put  a  humorous  interpretation  upon  the  well-knoM 
words  of  Eaniua;  for  he  eaid,  as  they  observe.  That  a  vim 
man  can  more  easily  keep  in  fiame  while  hit  mouth  it  on  jiw" 
than  withhold  'bona  dicta'  good  worda ;  and  they  say  thit 
gojd  words  mean  witty  sayings ;  for  sayings  are  called  dids 
by  an  appropriate  term. 

LV.  "  But  as  Crassus  forbore  from  such  jests  in  his  speech 
against  Screvola,  and  sported  throughout  that  cause  and  dis- 
cussion with  that  other  species  of  hamoui"  in  which  there  aw 

'   Qaippt :  Uve  eaim,  &o.    Quippt  is  Bq^uivalent  to  the  Qreak  tttiia 
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no  stings  of  sarcasm;  so  in  that  against  Brutus,  whom  he 
nated,  and  thought  deserving  of  insult,  he  fought  with  both 
kinds  of  wit  How  many  severe  things  did  he  say  about  the 
baths  which  Brutus  had  lately  sold?  how  many  on  the  loss  of 
his  paternal  estate)  And  they  were  concise;  as  when  Brutus, 
speaking  of  himself,  said  that  he  sweated  withotU  cavse.  'No 
wonder  that  you  swectt^  said  Crassus,  'for  you  are  jriat  turned 
ntt  of  the  haiha,^  There  were  innumerable  things  of  this  kind 
in  the  speech,  but  his  continuous  vein  of  pleasantry  was  not 
less  amusing ;  for  when  Brutus  had  called  up  two  readers, 
and  had  given  to  one  the  speech  of  Crassus  upon  the  colony  of 
Narbonne,  to  the  other  that  on  the  Servilian  law,  to  read,  and 
had  compared  together  the  contradictory  sections  on  public 
affairs  contained  in  each,  our  friend  veiy  &cetiously  gave  the 
three  books  of  Brutus's  father,  written  on  the  civil  law,  to 
three  different  persons  to  read.  Out  of  the  first  book  was 
read  this  sentence,  '  It  happened  by  chance  that  we  were  on 
my  estate  at  Privemum.'  On  which  clause  Crassus  made 
this  observation,  'Brutus,  your  father  testifies  that  he  left  you 
an  estate  at  Privemum.^  Again,  out  of  the  second  book,  '  My 
son  Marcus  and  I  were  at  my  Alban  villa;'  when  Crassus 
remarked,  '  This  wise  man,  who  was  justly  ranked  among 
the  wisest  in  our  city,  had  evidently  some  foreknowledge  of  this 
spendthrifts  characte?*,  and  was  afraid,  that  when  he  cams  to 
have  nothing,  it  might  he  imagined  that  nothing  was  left  him,^ 
Afterwards  out  of  the  third  book,  with  which  the  author  con- 
cluded his  work,  (for  that  number  of  books,  as  I  have  heard 
Scsevola  say,  are  the  genuine  compositions  of  Brutus,)  '  It 
chanced  that  my  son  Marcus  and  myself  were  sitting  in  my 
villa  near  Tibur  ;*  when  Crassus  exclaimed,  '  Where  are  those 
estates  now,  Brutus,  that  your  father  left  you,  as  recorded  in  his 
public  commentaries  f  But  if  he  had  not  seen  you  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  he  would  have  composed  a  fourth  book,  and  left 
it  in  writing  that  he  talked  unth  his  son  in  his  own  bcUhs* 
Who  does  not  acknowledge,  now,  that  Brutus  was  not  less  con- 
futed by  this  humour,  these  comic  jests,  than  *by  that  tragie 
tone  which  the  same  orator  adopted,  when  by  accident, 
during  the  hearing  of  the  same  cause,  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  old  lady  Junia  passed  by  1  Te  immortal  gods !  what 
force  and  energy  was  that  with  which  he  spoke  1  how  unex* 
pected!  how  sudden  1  wheQ,  castin^E  his  eyes  that  way,  with 


le  utmost  ^1 
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his  wh>]e  gesture  directed  towards  Brutus,  with  the  utDi(»l| 
gravitjaud  rapidity  of  ei  press  Ion,  he  esclaimed,  'Brulut,itlif' 
do  yott  iil  ilUll  What  woiddyon,  have  that  old  lady  comnunt- 
oaU  to  yourfaOier  f  Wliat  to  aU  those  whote  status*  you  »ee  carried 
hg  I  What  to  your  otiicr  ancaUori  I  W/iat  to  Lueitu  Brvivi,  vho 
fited  thii  ptopUfrom  regal  tyranny  t  Wkatt/iall  she  taythat 
y  w*  are  doing  f  What  bimness,  vihai  glory,  what  virtue  ahall  ik 
lay  that  you  are  purniing  I  That  you  are  engaged  in  incrtating 
your  patrimony  ?  Bui  that  ii  no  eharacteristic  of  nofrUky.  Tk 
guppote  it  were;  you  have  none  left  toinereoie;  your  axtrava- 
gaiiee  hoe  iguaTidered  the  whole  of  it.  That  you  are  studying  the 
civil  law  I  That  wai  your  fathtr't  pursuit;  but  the  mill  fdait 
that  when  you  told  your  fiame,  you  did  not  even  aitumg  the 
moveables'  reserve  the  chair  from  which  your  father  answered  kit 
clients.  Thai  you  are  applying  to  the  military  art  i  You  wio 
have  never  »een  a  camp.  Or  to  eloquence  }  But  no  portion  of 
eloquence  dwelle  in  you;  and  eueh  power  of  voice  and  tottgve 
as  you  have,  you  have  deviled  to  the  infamout  trade  of  a  cot*- 
mon  informer.  Bare  you  even  behold  the  light  I  Or  look  ihit 
aseembly  in  Gie  face  i  Dare  you  present  younelf  in  the  fonan, 
in  the  city,  in  tlie  ptiblic  asiemiily  of  the  citizens  i  Do  you  noi 
fear  even  that  dead  coi-p*e,  and  thoae  very  imaget  of  your  an- 
cestors, you  wlta  have  not  only  left  yourself  no  room  for  th« 
imitation  of  t/ieir  virtues,  but  none  in  whicii  you  can  place  li<ir 
statues  V 

LVI.  "  This  is  in  a  tragic  and  sublime  strain  of  language; 
but  you  all  recollect  iuatanoea  without  number  of  fecetiuus- 
neea  and  polite  humour  in  one  speech ;  for  never  was  there 
a  more  vehement  dispute  on  any  occasion,  or  an  oration  oE 
greater  power  delivered  before  the  people,  than  that  of 
Crassus  lately  in  hia  oensorship,  in  opposition  to  bis  col- 
league, nor  one  better  seasoned  with  wit  aud  humour.  I 
agree  with  you,  therefore,  Actoniua,  in  both  points,  that 
jeKting  \s  often  of  great  a'dvantago  in  speaking,  and  that  U 
cannot  be  taught  by  any  rules  of  art.  But  I  am  astonished 
that  you  should  attribute  so  much  power  to  me  in  that  iray, 
aud  uot  assigu  to  Crassua  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  in  this  u 

'  Ne  in  rtitU  giMiiem  ((  oriiit.  Rata  were  Buch  things  na  could  b* 
removed  from  houfies  and  other  promiaeB  without  pulling  down  ot 
daniKgiug  ou;  portion  of  them  j  easa,  ae  Frouat  remoi^  refera  to  Um 
■iittm£  duwu  of  treas. 
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In  other  departments  of  eloquence,"  "  I  aliould  have  done 
BO,"  said  Autonius,  "  if  I  had  not  Bometimea  envied  CmaauB 
&  little  in  this  reepect ;  for  to  be  ever  ao  focetious  and  wittj 
IB  not  of  itself  an  estraordinary  subject  of  envy ;  but, 
when  yon  are  the  most  graceful  and  pohte  of  speakers,  to  be, 
and  to  bo  thought,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  grave  and 
dignified  of  men,  a  distinction  ichich  has  been  granted  to 
Orasfiua  alone,  eeema  to  me  almost  unendurable."  CreasuB 
having  smiled  at  this,  Antonius  said,  "  But,  Julius,  while  you 
denied  that  art  had  anything  to  do  with  &oetiousness,  you 
brought  to  our  notice  something  that  seemed  worthy  of  pre- 
tept;  for  you  said  that  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  persona, 
tinieH,  and  circumstanceB,  that  jesting  might  not  detract  from 
dignity ;  a  rule  which  ia  particularly  observed  by  Crassus. 
But  this  rule  only  directs  that  jokes  should  he  suppressed 
when  there  ia  no  fair  occasion  for  them;  what  we  desire  to 
know  is,  how  we  may  uae  them  when  there  is  occasion;  as 
igainat  an  adveicaiy,  especially  if  his  folly  be  open  to  attack, 
ir  against  a  foolish,  covetous,  trifling  witness,  if  the  audience 
eero  disposed  to  listen  patiently.  Those  sayings  are  more 
likely  to  be  approved  which  we  utter  on  provocation,  than 
those  which  we  utter  when  we  begin  au  attack;  for  the 
quickncM  of  wit,  which  is  shown  in  ausweting,  is  more  re- 
markable, and  to  reply  is  thought  allowable,  as  being  natural 
to  the  human  temper;  since  it  is  presumed  that  we  should 
hare  remained  quiet  if  we  had  not  been  attacked ;  as  in  that 
very  speech  to  which  you  alluded  scarcely  anything  was  said 
by  our  &iend  Crassus  here,  anything  at  least  that  was  at  all 
humorous,  which  he  did  not  utter  Ln  reply,  and  on  provocation. 
For  there  was  so  much  gravity  and  authority  in  Domitius,^ 
that  the  objections  which  came  from  him  seemed  more  likely 
to  be  enfeebled  by  jests  than  broken  by  arguments." 

LTII.  Sulpicius  soon  after  said,  "Shall  we,  then,  suffer 
Cnsai-,  who,  though  ho  allows  wit  to  Crassus,  ia  yet  himself 
"  r  more  intent  on  acquiring  a  character  for  it,  to  eserapt 

*  Cneiiu  Domitiua  Ahenoborhus,  in  hia  tribuneship,  i.v.0.  651,  w&s 
Iioatile  to  the  pontiflceR,  becauHe  tbey  hojl  not  cbosen  bim  in  the  pUae 
of  his  father,  and  proposed  a  law  that  those  who  were  cboaen  by  tha 
pontifleea  into  thoir  body  should  not  be  appointed  till  their  choice  waa 

nctaoned  by   the  people.     Veil  Pat.  iL  12 1   Suet.  Ner,  3;  Cio.  RuU. 

T.     He  had  some  ability  in  speakio^,  but  wna  not  numbered  among 

niiieiit  oralors.    Cic.  Brut.  i5.    Henridutn, 
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himeelf  fruca  explaining  to  us  the  whole  subject  of  bi 
I  what  ie  the  uaturB  of  it,  and  from  whence  derived 

I  eitJly  as  Iio  owns  that  there  is  bo  much  efficacy  and  advantaijB; 

in  wit  and  jestingl"     "  What  if  I  agree  with  AntoniuB,"  '  ~ 
I  joined  C«sar,  "in  thinking  that  art  has  no  concern  with,  wit  I 

As  Sulpicius  made  no  remark,  "  As  i^"  said  Craasus, 
could  at  all  assist  in  acquiring  those  talents  of  whioh  An- 
toniuB  has  been  so  long  speaking.  There  is  a  certain  obser- 
vation to  be  paid,  as  he  remarked,  to  those  particulars  which 
are  most  effective  in  oratory;  but  if  such  observation  could 
make  men  eloquent,  who  would  not  be  so)  For  who  oould 
□ot  learn  these  particulars,  if  not  witli  ease,  at  least  in  soma 
way  I  But  I  think  that  of  such  precepts,  the  use  and  advan- 
tage is,  not  that  we  may  be  directed  by  art  to  find  out  what 
we  are  to  say,  but  that  we  may  either  feel  certain  as  to  what 
we  attain  by  natural  parts,  by  study,  or  by  eserciee,  that 
it  is  right,  or  understand  that  it  ia  wrong,  having  been  in- 
structed to  what  rule  the  several  particulars  are  to  be  referred 
I,  therefore,  also  join  in  the  petition  to  you,  Csesar,  that  you 
would,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  tell  us  what  you  think  on 
jocoseness  in  general,  lest,  by  accident,  any  part  of  eloquence^ 
sioce  that  is  your  object,  should  appear  to  have  been  passed 
over  in  so  learned  an  assembly,  and  such  a  studied  con- 
versation." "  Well,  then,  Crussus,"  replied  Csesar,  "  stnoe 
you  require  payment  from  a  guest,  I  will,  by  refiiring  it, 
furnish  you  with  a  pretext  for  refnsing  to  entertain  us  again; 
though  I  am  often  astonished  at  the  impudence  of  those  who 
act  upon  the  stage  while  BoBcina  is  a  spectator  of  tbor 
attitudes ;  for  who  can  make  the  least  motion  without  RoMiiu 
seeing  his  impertectionsl  So  1  shall  now  have  to  speak  first 
oa  wit  in  the  hearing  of  Crassus,  and  to  teach  like  a  swine,' 
as  they  say,  that  orator  of  whom  Catulus  said,  when  iM 
iieard  him  lately,  That  other  speakert  ought  to  be  fed  upoR 
hayP'*  "Ahl"  said  Crassus,  "  Catulus  was  joking,  especiaJly 
as  he  speaks  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  ho  seems  In 
deserve  to  be  fed  on  ambroaia.  But  let  us  hear  you,  Cssar, 
that  we  may  afterwards  return  to  the  remainder  of  the 
discourse  of  Antoniua."     "  There  ia  little  remaining  for  ma 

'  Ad  allusion  to  the  proverb  &u  Min»na,ia. 

'  He  Bienified  that  other  pleaders  were  mere  brute  «Tiimala  in  com 
i  puisoa  witti  CniaBus.  uid  tLsrefuro  to  bi  £ud  upon  h&j,    7Wn*ft<« 
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to  Bay,"  replied  Antonius;  "but  as  I  am  wearied  with  the 
labour  and  the  length  of  what  I  have  8ai<3,  I  shall  repose 

■ing  the  discourse  of  Cffisar  as  in  some  opportune  pkco  of 
fmtertainment."  LVIII.  "  But,"  said  Cfesar,  "you  will  not 
pronounce  ray  entertainment  very  liberal;  for  as  soon  aa  jou 
have  tasted  a  little  I  shall  thruet  you  out,  and  turn  you  into 
the  road  again.  However,  not  to  detain  you  any  longer,  I 
will  dehver  my  sentiments  very  briefiy  on  this  department 
of  eloquence  in  general. 

"  Concerning  laughter,  there  are  five  things  which  are  sub- 
jects of  consideration  1  one,  'What  it  is;'  another, '  Whence 
it  originates;'  a  third,  'Whether  it  beoomea  the  orator  to 
wish  to  excite  laughter;'  a  fourth, 'To  what  degree;'  a  fifth,: 
'  What  are  the  sevenil  kinds  of  the  ridicvlousV  As  to  the 
first,  '  What  laughter  itself  is,'  by  what  means  it  is  eiuited, 
where  it  lies,  bow  it  arises,  and  bursts  forth  so  suddenly  that 
we  are  unable,  though  we  desire,  to  restrain  it,  and  how  it 
affects  at  once  the  sides,  the  £ice,  the  veins,  the  countenance, 
the  eyes,  let  Democritua  consider ;  for  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  remarks,  and  if  it  had  to  do  with  them,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  Bay  that  I  am  ignorant  of  that  which  not 
«vett  they  uuderstaud  who  profess  to  eiplam  it  But  the  seat 
on^  as  it  nere  province  of  what  is  laughed  at,  (for  that  is 
the  next  point  of  inquiry,)  lies  in  a  certain  olleiisiveness 
Bsd  deformity';  for  those  sayings  are  laughed  at  solely  or 
chiefly  which  point  out  and  designate  something  offensive  in 
an  inoffensive  manner.  But,  to  come  to  the  third  point,  it  t 
certainly  becomes  the  orator  to  excite  laughter;  either  because 
mirth  itself  attracts  favour  to  him  by  whom  it  is  raised;  or 
because  all  admire  wit,  which  is  often  comprised  in  a  single 
word,  especially  in  him  who  replies,  and  sometinaes  in  him 
who  attacks;  or  because  it  overthrows  the  adversary,  or 
hampers  him,  or  makes  light  of  him,  or  discourages,  or  refutes 
bim ;  or  because  it  proves  the  orator  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
'taate,  or  learning,  or  polish;  but  chieSy  becanse  it  mitigatea  i 
and  relaxes  gravity  and  severity,  and  often,  by  a  joke  or  a 
jaugh,  breaks  the  force  of  offensive  remarks,  which  cannot 
easily  be  overthrown  by  argnments.  But  to  what  degree  the 
laughable  should  be  carried  by  the  orator  requires  very  dili- 
igeDt  consideration;  a  point  which  we  placed  as  the  fourth 
Bubjeut  of  inquiry;  for  neither  great  vice,  such  as  is  united 
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with  crime,  nor  great  miaery,  is  a  Bulgect  for  ridicule  and 
laugliter;  since  people  will  have  those  guilty  of  enormoia 
crimeH  attacked  with  more  forcible  weapoos  than  ridicule; 
and  du  not  like  the  miserable  to  be  derided,  unless  perhaps 
when  they  are  inaolent ;  and  you  mnst  be  considerate,  too, 
of  the  feelings  of  mankind,  lest  you  rashly  speak  against 
those  who  are. personally  beloved. 

LIX.  "Such  is  the  caution  that  niuat  be  principally  obaerveJ 
in  joking.  Those  subjects  accordingly  are  most  readily  jeeted 
upoQ  which  are  neither  provocative  of  violent  aversion,  nor  ot 
extreme  compassion.  AIL  matter  for  ridicule  is  therefore 
found  to  lie  in  such  defects  as  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
Oharncters  of  men  not  in  universal  esteem,  nor  in  calamitous 
ciroumstauces,  and  who  do  not  appear  deserving  to  be  drugged 
to  punishment  for  their  crimes;  such  topics  nicely  managed 
create  laughter.  In  deformity,  also,  and  bodily  defect^  is 
found  iair  enough  matter  for  ridicule;  but  we  have  to  ask 
the  same  question  here  as  is  asked  on  other  points,  '  Hov  &r 
the  ridicule  may  be  carriedl'  In  this  respect  it  is  not  only 
directed  that  the  orator  should  say  nothing  impertinently, 
but  also  that,  even  if  he  can  say  anything  very  ridiculously, 
he  should  avoid  both  errors,  lest  his  jokes  become  either  buf- 
foonery or  mimicry;  qualities  of  which  we  shall  better  nnder- 
stand  the  nature  when  we  come  to  consider  the  different 
species  of  the  ridiculom. 

'  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  jokes.  One  of  which  is  excited  by 
thtnga,  the  other  by  words.  By  things,  whenever  any  matter 
is  told  in  the  way  of  a  story;  as  yon,  Crasaus,  formerly 
stated  in  a  speech  against  Memmiua,^  ThtU  he  had  tatea 
a  piece  of  Largiuia  arm,  because  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
him  at  Tarracina  about  a  courtezan;  it  was  a  witty  stoty, but 
wholly  of  your  own  invention.  You  added  this  partionlu, 
that  throughout  Tarracina  these  letters  were  inscribed  on 
every  wall,  MM,  LLL;  and  that  when  you  inquired  what  tbg 
meant,  an  old  man  of  the  town  replied,  Jfoniaciotu  Memmiiit 
Lacerates  Zargitti'g  Limb.^     You  perceive  clearly  how  hat- 

'  The  same  that  is  menbianed  by  SnU^ist,  u  having  accused  CalfHrnbi 

'  Lacerat  Laarlvm  Largt  3fordax  JWronnim,  The  writer  (rf  tb) 
ulicle  "  MemmiuB  "  in  Dr.  Smith's  Biog.  Diet,  thinke  that  MemmiaB  llld 
from  aoino  oauao  the  nickBama  of  ifordcur,     Tho  atory  of  bJa  hsTiOj 


^^ 
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tious  this  mode  of  joking  may  b'e,  how  elegant,  how  Huitabla 
to  an  orator;  whether  you  have  any  true  story  to  t«ll,  (which 
however  muat  be  interspersed  with  fictitious  circumstaiicea,) 
or  whether  you  merely  icvent.  The  excellence  of  such  jesting 
is,  that  you  can  describe  things  as  occurring  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  manuere,  the  language,  and  every  look  of  the  person 
of  whom  you  apeak,  may  be  represented,  so  that  the  occur- 
rence may  seem  to  the  audieuce  to  pass  and  take  place  at  the 
very  time  when  you  address  them.  Another  kind  of  jestj 
taken  from  thinge,  is  that  which  is  derived  from  a  depraved' 
sort  of  imitation,  or  mimicry ;  as  when  Croesus  also  exclaimed, 
Bj/gov/r  nfAilUy,  by  yourfaiaily,  what  else  was  there  at  which 
the  assembly  could  laugh  but  that  mimicry  of  look  and  tone! 
But  when  he  said,  by  your  statues,  and  added  something  of 
gesture  by  extending  hia  arm,  we  ajl  laughed  immoderately.' 
Of  this  species  is  Rosolus's  imitation  of  an  old  man ;  when 
he  says, 

For  you,  my  Aatipho,  I  plant  these  trees,' 

it  ia  old  age  itself  that  seems  to  apeak  while  I  liston  to  bim. 
But  o\\  this  department  of  ridicule  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
must  bo  attempted  with  the  greatest  caution.  For  if  the 
imitation  ia  too  estravagant,  it  becomes,  like  indecency,  the 
part  of  players  in  pantomime  and  farce ;  the  orator  should  ba 
moderato  in  imitation,  that  the  audience  may  conceive  more 
than  they  can  see  represented  by  him ;  he  ought  also  to  give 
proof  of  ingenuousness  and  modesty,  by  avoiding  everything 
offensive  or  unbecoming  in  word  or  act 

LX.  "  These,  therefore,  are  th&  two  kinds  of  the  ridiculous 
vhich  is  drawn  from  things ;  and  they  suit  well  with  con- 
tinuous pieces  of  humour,  in  which  the  manners  of  mankind 
are  so  described  and  expressed,  tbat,  either  by  means  of  some 
narrative,  their  character  is  exactly  understood,  or,  by  throw- 
ing in  a  little  mimicry,  they  may  be  convicted  of  some 
impropriety  remarkable  enough  for  ridicule.  But  in  leordi, 
tbo  ridiculous  is  that  which  is  excited  by  the  point  of  a  par- 

aaten  or  bitten  Largiua's  arm,  appears,  from  what  Cicero  Bays,  to  have 
been  n  mere  inventloii  of  Craaaus.    Wo  do  not  half  uDdcrstand  the  jok& 

>  Thifjett  ia  from  a  speech  of  Craasua  a^tnat  Domitiua.  'Hhagait 
Damilia,  a  family  of  great  nobitity.  Lad  produced  many  paCriouui 
ItsOuluiblB,  aa  weU  for  othor  vlcea,  oa  for  vanity.     EllauU. 

■  ^leae  words  aro  frim  aome  play  now  loat. 
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ticular  expression  or  thought:  but  as,  in  the  former  kinii, 
both  in  na,rratioii  and  imitation,  all  resemblance  to  the 
players  of  pantomime  ahauld  be  avoided,  so,  ia  this,  aU 
scurrilous  bufibouery  is  to  he  studiously  shunned  by  the 
orator.  How,  then,  shsll  we  distinguiBh  from  Crassus,  from 
Catulus,  and  from  others,  yonr  acquaintance  Granius,  of  107 
friend  Vargulal  No  proper  distinction  really  occurs  to  rne; 
for  they  are  both  witty  ;  no  man  hus  more  of  verbal  wit- 
ticism than  GraoiuB.  The  firat  point  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, ia,  I  think,  that  wo  should  not  fancy  ourselves  obliged 
to  utter  a  jest  whenever  one  may  be  uttered.  A  very  little 
witness  was  produced.  MaJ/  I  quettion  him  1  says  Fbilippm. 
The  judge  who  presided,"^  being  in  a  hurry,  replied,  7a, 
if  hi  ii  short.  Ton  shall  have  no  fault  tofnd,  said  Philippus, 
fi>r  I  shall  question  him  vei-y  short.  This  was  ridiculoui 
enough;  bnt  Lucius  Aurifex  was  sitting  as  judge  in  the 
cause,  who  was  shorter  than  the  witness  himself;  so  that  all 
the  laught«r  was  turned  upou  the  judge,  and  hence  the  joke 
appeared  scurrilous.  Those  good  things,  therefore,  which  bit 
those  whom  you  do  not  maan  to  hit,  however  witty  they  are, 
ftre  yet  ia  their  nature  scurrilous;  as  when  Appius,  wlio 
would  be  thought  witty, — and  indeed  is  so,  but  sometime* 
slides  into  this  £iult  of  Bcumlity, — said  to  Caius  Sesttus.  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  blind  of  an  eye,  /  will  gup  wlh 
you  to-night,  for  I  see  that  there  is  a  vacaTicy  for  one.  This 
was  a  scurrilous  joke,  both  because  be  attacked  SeitiuB 
without  provocation,  and  said  what  was  equally  applicablfl 
to  all  one-eyed  persons.  Such  jokes,  as  they  are  thoughl 
premeditated,  esoite  leas  laughter;  but  the  reply  of  Seitiaa 
was  escellent  and  estempore:  Wash  yow  hands^  said  be, 
and  come  to  supper.  A  regard,  therefore,  to  proper  tiroesi 
moderation  and  forbearance  in  jesting,  and  a  limitation  In 
the  number  of  jokes,  will  distinguish  the  orator  from  tlie 
buffoon;  and  the  circumstance,  besides,  that  we  joke  with  an 
object,  not  that  we  may  appear  to  be  jesters,  but  that  we  may 
gain  some  advantage,  while  they  joke  all  day  without  »oj  , 

'  Qnaittor.  The  raagifltnite  who  proaideci  at  a  qiuEi\ 
whether  the  pnotor  or  any  othor.  See  Cio,  Vbit.  i  1 0 ;  Vat 
Jog.  id.     Senrishien, 

'  Whether  the  joke  was  directed  againat  him  aa  being  oi 
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purpose  whatever.  For  wha..  did  Vargula  gaiu  by  siying, 
when  AuluH  Sempronius,  tbeu  a  candidate  for  office,  and  h^ 
brother  Marcus,  saluted  him,  £oy,  drive  away  Ihtfiiet  1  Hia 
aim  was  to  raise  a.  laugh,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  poor 
effect  of  wit.  The  proper  season,  t)ien,  for  jesting,  we  must 
determine  by  our  own  prudence  and  judgment ;  in  the  eser- 
oise  of  which  I  wish  that  we  had  sume  body  of  rules  to  direct 
ua;  but  nature  is  the  eovereign  guide, 

LXI.  "  Let  ua  now  consider  briefly  the  sorts  of  jests  that 
chiefly  eioite  laughter.  Let  thisi,  then,  be  our  first  division, 
that  whatever  is  expressed  wittily,  consists  sometimes  in 
a  thought,  sometimes  in  the  mere  lauguage,  but  that  meaj 
are  most  delighted  with  a  joke  when  the  laugh  is  raised  by 
the  thought  and  the  langui^e  in  conjunction.  But  remember 
this,  that  whatever  topics  1  shall  touch  upon,  from  which 
ridicule  may  be  drawn,  from  almost  the  same  topics  serious 
thoughts  may  be  derived :  there  is  only  this  difierence,  that 
seriousness  is  used  on  dignified  subjects  with  gravity,  joking 
on  such  as  are  in  some  degree  unbecoming,  and  as  it  were 
grotesque;  for  iaatance,  we  may  with  tlie  very  same  words 
commend  a  thrifty  servaut,  atid  jest  upon  one  that  ia  ex- 
travagant That  old  saying  of  Nero  ^  about  a  thieving  servant 
is  humorous  enough.  That  Ite  was  the  only  one  from,  whom 
nothing  in  the  house  wot  lealed  or  loclCdd  up;  a  thing  which 
is  not  only  said  of  a  good  servant,  but  in  the  very  same 
words.  From  the  same  sources  spring  all  kinds  of  sayings. 
What  his  mother  said  to  Spurius  Carvilius,  who  halted  griev- 
ously &om  a  wound  received  in  the  public  service,  and  was 
on  that  account  ashamed  to  go  out  of  doors.  Go,  my  Spuriui, 
that  as  often  as  yow  lake  a  step  you  may  be  reminded  of  your 
merits,  was  a  noble  and  serious  thought;  but  wtiat  QIaucia 
B^d  to  Calvinus,  when  ho  limpedj  W^e  is  the  old  proverb — 
J}oes  he  elaadicate  ?  no;  bat  he  elodieates^  is  ridiculous;  and 

'  Probably  taken  from  tbs  apophthegma  of  CatD,  and  probably,  alao, 
ft  i^ing  of  CaiQ9  Claudiaa  Nero,  who  was  consul  with  Marciie  Livim, 
».TS.a.  MT,  and  defeated  Hannibal  at  S«na     Liv.  xiiii.  34.     BOendt. 

'  The  original  16,  Num  clandicat  ?  o<  kic  clodicat.  "  What,  U  ho 
lame  I  No ;  but  he  favours  Clodiiu,"  The  reader  easily  sees  that  tbe 
torea  of  the  pun,  which  ia  had  enoogb  at  the  first  hand,  ia  entirely  loat 
l^  ft  Utaral  translation.  I  have  beea  forced  to  coia  two  Engliah  word* 
Iroai  the  Latin  to  coaiey  aome  idea  of  it.  Had  Clodiua  lived  in  this 
Eouatty,  and  hie  name  hiva  GrcTlUe,  I  had  been  oa  happy  bb  Glaucift; 


yet  both  are  derived  fi'om  what  may  be  obBerred  with  n  ^ 
to  lameness.     What  is  vwr^  iffnave  than  Uiit  I^^Bvim  ?' " 
Scipio  with  severity;  but  PhiUppus,  with  Bome  humoOT, t 
oho  who  had  a  atroog  smeU,  I  perceive  thai  I  ar,      ' 
by  you;^  yet  it  is  the  resemblance  of  wordi,  with  the  d 
only  of  a  letter,  that  oonatituteH  both  jokes. 

"  Those  smart  sayings  which  spring  &om  some  ambignil 
are  thought  extremely  ingenious;  but  they  are  not  alws " 
employed  to  espreas  jests,  but  often  even  grave  thought 
What  Publius  Licinua  Varus  said  to  Afrioanua  the  elda 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  ht  a  chaplet  to  bia  head  at  I 
eutertainment,  and  it  broke  several  times.  Bo  not  wotuhf 
ii  does  not  fi  you,  for  you  have  a  great  head,  was  a  fine  a 
noble  thought;  but  Be  u  baid  enough,  for  he  saffi  but  ft 
is  of  the  same  sort.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  do  subject  S 
jest  from  which  serious  and  grave  reflections  may  cot  I 
drawn.  It  is  also  to  be  otaerved  that  everything  which 
ridiculous  is  not  witty;  for  what  cbd  be  so  ridiculous  a 
buffoon  1*  But  it  is  by  bis  face,  his  appearance,  his  look,  h 
mimicry,  bis  voice,  and,  in  fine,  by  his  whole  figure,  that'll 

for  UiBQ  I  could  httva  Biud,  "  Wlere  is  the  old  proverb,  Wtat, 
graveliedt     No;  but  ha  is  Oreniiled.     B.     JVum  daadUat  u 
b;  Sli^biDUB  to  havs  been  &  oomiuoD  question  with  regard  t 
Buspectod  of  want  of  judgmeot  or  honesty. 

'  Quid  hoc  Nania  iffpavivi  t     It  is  thougbt  to  hava  been  a  jok» 
PubliuB  Africanua  Major,  who,  acoording  to  BOme,  was  occueed 
Potilii,  tribunes  of  tha  people,  or,  Bccording  to  otherH,  by  a 
MuTDua  NiBviua.     See  Liv,  iiryiii.  fiO,  EG ;  VaL  Mai,  iii.  T ;  i 
IT.  18.      But  it  might  have  be«ii  aaid  bj  AfricaDUa  the  jomtgat 
referenca  to  Bocaa  otbar  man.     SUeridL 

'   Video  me  Ate  nrcuncenin.     Toup,  in  Mb  Appendix 
Bu^testa  tbat  we  ahould  read  Vidio  me  H  le  nun  eireiim,  ted  tiMI 
veniri,  referring  to  a  Bimilar  joke  of  AriatopbaueB,  Acham.  SiSO. 

'  Calvat  lata  eal,  quod  dinit  panaa.     TbB  meaniDg  ia  br  do  ma 
clear,  iwd  no  chaagB  in  tbs  punctuation  elucidates  it  ... .  Fearcs  * 
posea  tbat  it  ie  said  of  a  bad  orator :  "  If  he  were  to  aay  mure,  be  VOi 
give  leaa  aatiafaGtiDB ;  what  he  liaa  said  is  to  far  satisfactjiry,  as  it 
bi^af."  ....  HemichBen  tbinlu  that  caltiu  might  bo  uaed  metapbon 
caUy,  aa  calva  oralio  torj^una;  and  that  the  joke  ia  on  the  iimbtgtiil| 
of  tha  word.  To  me  the  paasago  Beama  inaiplicablo.  Ellejub.    Whstli* 
ealviu  in  the  text  be  a  proper  najna  of  not,  ia  a  matter  of  unoertainllF 
Tumebua  thinks  it  is  not. 

'  Sinnio.  The  laimiima  were  ao  called  from  jonna,  a  grimaen  i 
persDnated  ridiculous  ohBracteFS,  like  the  ATttcciinioi  Puliiaielli  att 
luliuis.    EUendt. 
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I  escites  laughter  I  might,  indeed,  coll  bini  witty,  but  not  it 
,  such  a  way  tLat  I  would  have  an  orator,  but  an  actor  ia 
pantomime,  to  be  wittj. 

,'  LXII.  "This  kind  of  jesting,  above  all,  then,  though  it 
t  powerfully  excites  laughter,  is  not  suited  to  us ;  it  lepreseatfi 
I  the  morose,  the  superstitious,  the  suspicious,  the  vainglorious, 
'the  foolish;— habits  of  mind  which  are  in  themselves  ridi- 
ouIoub;  and  anch  kind  of  characters  we  are  to  expose,  not  to 
assume.  There  is  another  kind  of  jesting  which  is  extremely 
ludicrous,  namely  mimicry ;  but  it  is  allowable  only  in  us  tc 
attempt  it  cautiously,  if  ever  we  do  attempt  it,  and  but  for  a 
motnent,  otherwise  it  is  far  from  becoming  to  a  man  of  edu- 
leation.  A  third  is  distortion  of  features,  utterly  unworthy 
of  us.  A  fourth  is  indecency  in  language,  a  disgiuce  not  only 
to  the  forum,  but  to  any  company  of  well-bred  people.  So 
xasLay  things,  then,  being  deducted  from  this  part  of  oratoiy, 
the  kinds  of  jesting  which  remain  are  (as  I  distinguished 
them  before)  such  as  consist  iu  thought  or  in  expression. 
That  whicii,  in  whatever  terms  you  eipress  it,  is  still  wit, 
.Aonsiats  in  the  thought ;  that  which  by  a  change  of  words 
ite  spirit,  has  no  wit  but  what  depends  on  eipressiou. 
Plays  oa  ambiguous  words  arc  eitremely  ingenious,  but 
ipend  wholly  oa  the  expression,  not  on  the  matter.  They 
ildoro,  however,  excite  much  laughter,  but  are  rather  com- 
lended  as  jests  of  elegance,  and  Bcholarship;  as  tliat  about 
itius,  whom,  being  a  great  tennie-player,  and  at  the  same 
ne  suspected  of  having  broken  the  sacred  images  by  nigbt, 
irentius  Vespa  excused,  when  his  companions  inquired  for 
Qj,  as  he  did  not  come  to  the  Campus  Martins,  by  saying 
'that  he  had  broken  are  arm.  Or  as  that  of  Africanua,  which 
is  in  Luoilius, 

Quidl  Denut,nucuIamanc<>nJtcKmvUfateTet  ingait.' 

'  TbiH  vena  of  LucUiua  would  be  unintelligible  to  ub,  even  if  we 
rare  certaiii  tbnt  the  readiag  of  it  is  Bound.  Heuaiuger  thinka  that 
nicilins  referred  to  tha  gnme  played  with  uutB,  which  the  author  of 
be  elegjr  entitled  "  Nui "  meatioUB  :  Qihm  paer  ant  i-scEiu  cerCi]  dila- 
tutat  leftt.  Others  think  that  mnfixum  facere  aignifiee  merely  i^on^- 
trt.  Bmeeti  supposes  that  a  sort  of  dish,  m&de  of  piecea  of  fleeh, 
Uautt,  is  meoBt.     Bchutz  euggeata  that,  if  this  be  the  meaoiiig  ai 

>  ime  kind  of  eatnble  must  be  intended  by  nucuta.    But  thia 

tithing.    EUeadt. 
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Or,  aa  your  (nend  Graniufi,  Craseus,  snid  of  aomebodjr,  7? 
At  wot  not  worth  Vie  iiOJi  part  of  an  as}     And  if  you  vi 
to  ask  me,  I  should  say  that  he  wlio  is  called  a  jester,  eio 
chieAy  in  jokes  of  this  kind;  but  that   other  jeats  exo 
laught«r  in  a  greater  degree.     The  atnbigTiouB  gains  gn 
admiration,  as  I  observed  before,  from  ita  nature,  for  it  t 
pears  the  part  of  a  wit  to  be  able  to  turn  tbe  force  of  a  vo 
to  quite  another  aense  than  that  in  ffhich  other  people  U 
it ;   but  it  excites  surprise  rather  than  laughter,  unless  wh 
it  happens  to  be  joined  with  some  other  sorts  of  jesting. 
.    LXIII.  "Some  of  these  sorts  of  jesting  I  will  now  run  0T( 
but  you  are  aware  that  that  is  the  most  common  kind  of  jol 
,' when  we  eipect  one  thing  and  another  ia  said ;  in  which  a 
our  own  diaappointed  expectation  mokes  ua  laugh.     But 
something  of  the  ambiguous  is  thrown  in  with  it,  the  wit 
heightened;  as  in  Ncevius,  a  man  seems  to  be  moved  wi' 
oompassion  who,  seeing  auother,  that  was  sentenced  for  del 
being  led   away,   inquires,   For  Aow  much  is  he  adjiidgti 
He  is  answered,  A  thoutand  scilertii.     If  he  had  then  ad^'' 
only,  i'oa  may  take  him  atvay,  it  would  have  been  a 
of  joke  that  lakes  you  by  surprise;  but  as  he  said,  1 
no  -more;   you  Tnay  take  kirn  away,  (thus  introducing 
ambiguous,  another  kind  of  jeet,)  the  repartee,  as  it  se 
to  me,  is  rendered  witty  in   the  highest  degree.     Such  e, 
Tocation  is  most  happy,  when,  in  any  dispute,  a  word 
caught  from  your  adversarj,  and  thence  something  severe 
turned  upon  the  very  person  who  gave  the  provocation,  as  ' 
Catulus  upon  Philippus.^     But  as  there  are  several  sorts 
ambiguity,  with  regard  to  which  accurate  study  is  necessu^ 
we  should  be  attentive  and  on  the  watch  for  words ;  and  tbi% 
though  we  may  avoid  frigid  witticisms,  (for  we  must  be 
tiousthatajeat  be  not  thought  far-fetched,)  weaball  bit  upOD' 
many  acute  sayings.     Another  kind  is  that  w'lich  consiBtin 
a  slight  change  in  a  word,  which,  when  produced  by  the  site* 
ration  of  a  letter,  the  Greeks  call  irapovopaaia,  as  Cato  callel' 
NohUior^  Mohilior ;   or  as,  when  he  bad  said  to  a  certUi 

I  applied  either  to  anything  wortb 
flrhnpe  of  great  value,  or  to  anjlldi^ 

i|-Ui  leaa  tbaa  a  sauau,  or  ol  no  vdue  at  aU.    TumcAiu. 

'  See  c  M. 

'  Uarciu  Fulvius  Nobilior.      Cnto  had  accused  him  of  1 
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person,  Eamtu  d^tambulatum,  and  the  other  asked,  Quid  optu 
fuU  Dfil  Cato  rejoined,  Imd  verd,  quid  opus  fait  tb9^  Or 
that  repartee  of  the  same  Cato,  If  you  are  both  adverse 
and  averse  in  your  shameless  praeliees.  The  interpretation 
of  a  name  also  has  wit  in  it^  when  jou  assign  a  ridiculous 
reason  why  a  person  is  so  called ;  as  I  lately  said  of 
Nummius,  who  distributed  money'  at  elections,  that  he  had 
found  a  name  in  the  Campus  Martius  as  Neoptolemus  found 
one  at  Troy. 

LXIV.  "  All  such  jokes  lie  in  a  single  word.  Often  too 
a  verse  is  humorously  introduced,  either  just  as  it  is,  or  with 
some  little  alteration;  or  some  part  of  a  verse,  as  Statins 
said  to  Scaurus  when  in  a  violent  passion :  (whence  some 
say,  Crassus,  that  your  law  '  on  citizenship  had  its  rise :) 

Hush  1    Silence  1  what  is  all  this  noise  ?    Have  you. 
Who  neither  have  a  father  nor  a  mother, 
Such  confidence  t    Away  with  all  that  pride. 

In  the  case  of  Calius,  that  joke  of  yours,  Antonius,  was 
assuredly  of  advantage  to  your  cause ;  when,  appearing  as  a 
witness,  he  had  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had 
gone  from  him,  and  as  he  had  a  son  who  was  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, you,  as  he  was  going  away,  said, 

See  you  the  old  man,  touch'd  for  thirty  minss  f 

To  the  same  purpose  proverbs  may  be  applied;  as  in  the 
joke  of  Scipio,  when  Asellus  was  boasting  that  while  he  had 
served  in  the  army,  he  had  marched  though  all  the  pro- 
vinces, Drive  an  ass,  &c.^    Such  jokes,  as  they  cannot,  if  any 

poets  with  him  into  his  province,  and  called  him  Mobilior,  to  denote  his 
levity,  which,  among  the  Romans,  who  were  fond  of  gravity  and  steadi- 
ness, was  a  great  crime.  Twmehus,  See  Cic  Tusc.  Qusest.  i.  2.  He 
had  also  built  a  temple  to  the  Muses.  Cic.  ib.  et  Arch.  c.  11 ;  Brut. 
o.  20 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzv.  86.    EUendt, 

^  This  appears  to  us  modems  a  very  poor  joke.  No  translation  can 
make  it  intelligible  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original. 

'  Divitorem,  Divisores  were  those  who  distributed  money  among  the 
tribes,  in  the  name  of  ihe  candidates,  as  bribes  for  their  votes.  See 
Cic.  Yerr.  L  8  ;  Plane.  19.    EUe/ndt, 

'  The  Lex  Liemia  j^ucia  de  civibw  regendit,  ajs.c.  659,  by  which  it 
WM  provided  that  no  one  should  be  accounted  a  dtiien  who  was  not 
f^ally  a  citizen.    Cic.  OS.  iii  11.    JBUendt, 

*  Tumebos  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Greek  proverb,  El  ful 


cbiinge  ia  made  in  tlie  norda  of  them,  relnin  the  b 

are  uecessarilj  considered  &b  turning,  not  on  the  matter,  t 

on  the  mere  expression. 

"  There  is  also  a  kind  of  joke,  not  at  all  absurd,  which  li 
in  expression,  when  you  seem  to  uuderetitnd  a  thing  literaQ 
and  not  in  its  obvious  msaningj  in  which  kind  it  was  tii 
Tutor,'  the  old  mimic,  aa  exceedingly  laughable  actor,  i 
cliisively  distinguished  himself.     But  I  have  nothing  to  d 
witb  aotoraj  I  only  wished  this  kind  of  jesting  _to  be  illi 
trated  by  some  notable  example.     Of  this  kind  was  yot 
answer  ktely,  Crassus,  to  one  who  asked  you   tekether 
titould  be  trovblesome  if  he  eame  to  you  tome  tiane  before  tC  tM 
lighi :  and  you  said,   You  viill  not  be  troublesome  ;  when  : 
rqoined,  You  w'Ul  order  youndf  to  be  waked  then  it 
you  repUed,  Surely  I  taid  thatyou  would  not  be  troubletoX 
Of  the  same  sort  was  that  old  joke  which  they  say  that  &* 
CUB  Scipio  Maluginensis  made,  when  he  had  to  report  £ 
his  century  that  Acidinus  was  voted  consul,  and  the  ofl 
cried  out.  Declare  aa  to  Lucius  Manlius,  he  said,  /  dt 
him  to  be  a  worthy  man,  and  an  exeelletit  member  of  the  a 
monwealth.     The  angwer  of  Lucius  [Porcius]^  Nasica  to  C 
the  censor  was  humorous  enough,  when  Cato  said  to  him,  A 
y9ii  truly  satisfied  that  you  have  taken  a  ieife  }     No,  i\ 
replied  Nasica,  I  am  not  truly  satisfied.^     Such  jesta  a 
sipid,  or  witty  only  when  another  answer  ia  expected ;  fi 
5ur  surprise  (as  I  before*  observed)  naturally  amuses  n 
and  thus,  when  we  are  deceiTed,  as  it  were,  in  oiir  eipectatiol 
we  laugh, 

UCV.  "  Those  jests  also  lie  in  words,  which  apring  fi 

Suraio  floOy,  ■Aflui'e  Bi.oi',  "  If  you  eaonot  drivo  an  oi,  drive  an  ase," 
ApOBtoI.  FroT,  Tii  53 ;  Zonob,  iii  54  ; )  but  that  proverli  seems  ii 
pjlcable  to  this  pBBsag&     Talneua  and  Lambinus  suppose,  with  ml 
probability,  that  something  like  this  must  be  undorstood :  Agai  (uetfll 
cariHm  nan  doctbilvr.     Asellus  is  agaiu  montioaed  m  c  66.     EUtnA 

'  Nothiug  ia  recorded  of  that  actor  in  puitomime.     Elleiidt. 

'  This  passage  ia  corrupt,  but  aa  no  etnendatioii  of  it  can  be 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enclose  Pordat  in  brackets.     OeeUiia. 

*  Ex  tui  aiami  wttenCid  tv.  ■ajxreia  Aoiu  t  The  words  ex  or 
Utitid  hiA  two  significatione :  they  were  used  by  the  ceusara  in 
qusitioDa  in  the  sease  of  "  truly,  sincerely  ; "  but  they  wore 
oomnton  ooDvenation  in  the  eeoBC  of  "  to  a  persoa'a  sati^otioQ." 
UtB  unbiguity  of  the  phnse  proceedB  the  juke. 

'  C.B8. 


• 
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some  allegorical  phraseology,  or  from  a  metaphorical  use  of 
dome  one  word,  or  from  using  words  ironically.  From  alle- 
gorical phraseology:  as  when  Busca,  in  old  times,  proposed 
the  law  to  fix  the  ages  of  candidates  for  offices,  and  Marcus 
Servilius,  who  opposed  the  law,  said  to  him ;  Tell  me,  Marcus 
Finaritu  Rtuca,  if  I  tpeak  agavMt  you,  will  you  speak  ill  of 
me  as  you  have  spoken  of  others  f  As  you  shall  sow,  replied 
he,  so  you  shall  reap.  From  the  use  of  a  single  wftrd  in  a 
metaphorical  sense :  as  when  the  elder  Scipio  said  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  offered  to  put  up  a  statue  of  him  in  the 
place  where  those  of  other  commanders  were,  That  he  did  not 
like  such  comrades.  From  the  ironical  use  of  words :  as 
when  Crassus  spoke  for  Aculeo  hefore  Marcus  Perpema  as 
judge,  and  Lucius  iElius  Lama  appeared  for  Gratidianus 
against  Aculeo,  and  Lama,  who  was  deformed,  as  you  know, 
offered  impertinent  interruptions,  Crassus  said^  Let  us  hear 
this  beautiful  youth.  When  a  laugh  followed,  /  could  not  form 
my  ovm  shape,  said  Lamia,  but  I  could  form  my  understand^ 
ing.  Then,  said  Crassus,  let  us  hear  Ms  able  orator;  when 
a  greater  laugh  than  before  ensued*  Such  jests  are  agreeable 
as  well  in  grave  as  in  humorous  speeches.  For  I  observed, 
a  little  while  ago,^  that  the  subjects  for  jest  and  for  gravity 
are  distinct ;  but  that  the  same  form  of  expression  will  serve  for 
grave  remarks,  as  for  jokes.  Words  antithetically  used^  are 
a  great  ornament  to  language;  and  the  same  mode  of  using 
them  is  often  also  humorous;  thus,  when  the  well-known 
Servius  Galba  carried  to  Lucius  Scribonius  the  tribune  a 
list  of  his  own  intimates  to  be  appointed  as  judges,  and  Libo 
said,  What,  Galba,  wiU  you  never  go  out  of  your  own  dinvng^ 
room  ?  Yes,  replied  Galba,  when  you  go  out  of  other  mevCs  bed- 
chambers.  To  this  kind  of  joke  the  saying  of  Glaucia  to 
Metellus  is  not  very  dissimilar :  Tou  have  your  villa  at  Tihur, 
but  your  court  on  mount  Palatine.^ 

I^YL  **  Such  kinds  of  jokes  as  lie  in  words  I  think  that 
I  have  now  sufficiently  discussed ;  but  such  as  relate  to  things 

>  C.  61. 

'  Ver^  reUUa  eontrturii.  Whioh  the  Greeks  call  ^($era,  when  eot^ 
frame  opponwntw  contraria,    Cio.  Or.  50. 

'  ViUim  in  TUmrte  Kabes,  cortem  in  PdUUio.  dors  or  chon  meant 
a  coop,  pen,  or  moveable  aheep-fold.  Schutz  and  StrebaBus,  therefore, 
suppose  that  Glaucia  intended  to  designate  the  companions  of  Metellui 
as  cattU,  for  which  he  bad  a  pen  on  the  Palatine^ 


ore  more  numerous,  and  exulte  moie  laughter,  as  I  obserrcd 
before.'-  Amoug  them  is  uitrrative,  a  matter  of  exceeding 
difficulty;  for  such  thiugs  are  to  he  described  and  set  befon- 
the  eyes,  as  may  seem  to  be  probable,  which  is  the  excellean 
of  narration,  and  Buoh  also  aa  are  grotesque,  which  IB  tiM 
peculiar  province  of  the  lidiculoua;  for  an  example,  as  tht 
shortest  that  1  recollect,  let  that  serve  which  I  mentiotied 
before,  the  story  of  Crassus  about  Memmius.^  To  tbis  bead 
we  may  asaigu  the  uairatiTes  given  in  fables.  AUumodb  m 
also  drawn  from  history;  as  whea  Sextus  Titius'  eaid  heai 
a  Cassandra,  /  can  name,  said  Antonius,  mani/  of  pour  AjaBti 
OUffi.*  Such  jests  are  also  derived  Irom  iimilitudcs,  ^  " '' 
include  either  comparison  or  something  of  bodily  r  _ 
ticm.  A  comparison,  as  when  Gallus,  that  was  once  a  viti 
against  Piso,  said  that  a  countless  sum  of  money  had  b 
given  to  Magius^  the  governor,  aud  Scaurus  tried  to  cunfult 
him,  by  alleging  the  poverty  of  Magiua,  Yoa  mistalct  M^ 
Seaurui,  said  he,  for  I  do  not  say  that  Mat/ius  hat  toted  if, 
but  that,  like  a  maa  gathering  nuts  viitkout  hit  elothti,  hi  iT 
>  put  it  into  his  helly.  Or,  as  when  Marcus  Cic«ro^  the  eldtQ 
the  &ther  of  that  excellent  man  our  friend,  said,  That  Ae  m 
of  our  times  we^-e  like  the  Syrian  staves  ;  the  more  Oreek  tk 
knew,  ike  greater  knavei  they  were.  Representatio 
much  laughter,  and  these  commonly  bear  upon  some  d 
mity,  or  bodily  defect,  with  a  compariaoii  to  something  b( 
more  deformed ;  as  my  own  saying  on  Helvius  Mancia,  /  ni 
now  show,  said  I,  what  tort  of  man  you  are;  when  he  e*^ 
claimed,  Show  ut,  I  pray  you;  and  1  pointed  with  my  fi 
to  a  Gaul  repreeeuted  upon  the  Cimbrian  shield  of  Mi-  --, 
under  the  new  ahopB^  in  the  forum,  with  his  body  distorted 
his  tongue  lolling  out,  and  his  cheeks  flabby, 
laugh  ensued  ;  for  nothing  was  ever  seen  to  resemble  Hi 
so  much.  Or  as  I  said  to  the  witness  Titus  Pinariu^  v 
twisted  his  chin  about  while  he  was  speaking.  That  he  ts 

'  0.  81.  »  C.  B».  '  C.  11. 

*  AntoniuB  impudicoB  honiDis  mores  insectHtur,  ailm  CuBandn*  I 
Ajuoe  post  eipugnalam  Trojam  vim  illatani  fuissa  cunetet^    ElUitH. 

>  (If  Magiiu  nothing  is  Inow]].     Ellendl. 

'  The  KrandXather  of  the  orator,  u  ia  clearly  ehown  by  ComiM  ■ 
QuEGst,     Ei-nali. 

'  SubNovii.  Voders^ndTabemiiaTgeTilariii.  See  P.  Fobr,  ad  QuM 
Acad.  iv.  22;  Drnkenborcli  ad  LIt.  xivi  27;  xlir.17.     EmeHi. 
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■peoife,  if  he  pleaxed,  if  he  had  done  cracking  his  mU,  Thera 
»re  jokes,  too,  bom  things  being  extenuated  or  eiaggerated 
Ityperbolically,  and  to  aatonish  ;  ae  you,  CrassuB,  said  in 
B  Bpeeoh  to  the  people,  that  Menvmiut  fancied  hvnueff  to  great 
a  man,  that  at  he  came  into  the  forum  he  ttooped  Ait  head 
at  the  arch  of  Fabivt.  Of  which  kind  is  the  saying  also,  that 
Bdpio  is  reported  to  have  uttered  at  Numantia  when  he  was 
fcngry  with  Metellua,  that  If  hit  mother  were  to  produce  affth, 
the  would  bring  forth  an  ast}  There  is  ako  frequently  acute- 
ness  shown,  when  Homething  obscure  aud  not  comniDuly 
^own  is  illustrated  by  a  slight  circiira stance,  and  often  by 
B  eiogle  word;  aa  when  Publiua  Cornelius,  a  man,  as  was 
tuspected,  of  a  covetous  and  rapacious  disposition,  but  of  great 
eourage  and  an  able  commander,  thanked  Caius  Fabricius 
for  having,  though  he  was  his  'enemy,  made  him  consul, 
fespeoially  during  a  difficult  and  important  war.  You  have  no 
reason  to  thank  me,  returned  Fabricius,  if  J  had  rather  he 
pUlaged  than  ^old  for  a  tlave.  Or,  as  Africantia  said  to 
■Asellus,  who  objected  to  him  thai  unfortunate  lustration  in 
luB  oensorship,  2to  not  wonder;  for  he  who  restored  yon  to  the  ■ 
right*  of  a  citixen,  completed  tlie  lustration  and  eacrificed  the 
'ibiiil-  There  was  a  tacit  Bitspioiou,  that  Mummius  seemed  to 
]ia.ve  laid  the  state  under  the  necessity  of  expiation  by  remov- 
ing the  mark  of  ignominy  from  Aeellus. 
/  LXVII.  "  Ironical  dissimulation  has  also  an  agreeable 
effect,  when  you  say  something  different  from  what  yoii 
think;  not  after  the  manner  to  which  I  alluded  before,  when 
you  BBy  the  exact  reverse  of  what  you  tnean,  as  Crossus  said 
to  Lamia,  but  when  through  the  whole  course  of  a  speech 
ytra  are  seriously  jocose,  your  thoughts  being  different 
from  your  words ;  aa  our  friend  Sctevola  said  to  that  Septu- 
pioleiua  of  Anagnia,  (to  whom  its  weight  in  gold  was  paid  for 
the  head  of  Caiua  Graaohua,)  when  he  petitioned  that  he  would 
take  him  as  his  lieutenant-general  into  Asia,  What  would  you 
Aave,  foolish  man  1  there  is  tach  a  multitude  of  bad  eitiiens 
(hat,  I  rnarrant  you,  if  you  stay  at  Home,  you  will  in  a  few 
years  make  a  vatt  fortune.  Fanuius,  in  bis  Annals,  says  tha* 
A&ioanus.the  younger,  he  that  was  named  ^milianus,  was 

*  QuintuB  Matellus  MaoBdnnicua,  aa  Plutsroli  relates  in  hU  tn»ldB« 
X)t  Fortv/ni  Boma/nomm,  had  four  Bona,  whose  abiiilJes  were  in  propoi 
tloD  to  tbelr  ages,  tha  f  ouugsst  beiTig  the  ]ea3t  giflod.    Proiut, 
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remarkable  for  this  kind  of  jesta  ;  ncd  calls  him  hy  a  Gra 
term  tlpcuv,  au  ironical  jeater;  but,  according  to  what  tl 
say  who  know  these  matters  better  than  myself  I  concdid 
that  Socrates,  for  irony  and  dissimulation,  &r  excelled  » 
other  men  in  the  wit  and  genius  which  ho  displayed. 
BM  BlcgEut  tdnd  of  humour,  Batirical  with  a  mixture  of  gravKjii 
and  adapted  to  oratory  as  well  aa  to  polite  converBati« 
Indeed  all  the  kinds  of  humour  of  which  t  have  spoken,  ai 
seasouings  not  more  appropriate  to  law-pleadings  in  t' 
forum,  than  to  any  other  kind  of  discourse.  For  that  w' ' 
is  mentioned  by  Cato,  (who  has  reported  many  apophthegmi,  ^ 
several  of  which  have  been  produced  by  me  aa  ei&mplei,) 
aeems  to  me  a,  very  happy  saying,  t&at  Caiua  Pvhlius  tunj  U 
obttrve  that  Publiui  Mummiui  wot  a  maw  for 
HO  it  certainly  is  with  regard  to  our  present  subject,  that  tl 
is  no  time  of  life  in  which  wit  and  polite  humour  m 
very  properly  be  exercised, 

"But  I  will  pursue  the  remejnder  of  my  subject, 
kind  of  joking  similar  to  el  sort  of  dissimulation,  when  ai 
.  thing  disgraceful  is  designated  by  an  honourable  term; 
when  Africanua  the  censor  removed  from  his  tribe  that  « 
turion  who  absented  himself  from  the  battle  in  which  F 
commanded,  alleging  that  he  had  remained  i 
guard  it,  and  inquiring  why  he  had  such  a  mark  of  ignoi 
set  upon  him,  /  do  not  like,  replied  Africanus,  o 
people.  It  is  an  excellent  j  oke,  too,  when  you  take  any  pi 
of  another  person's  words  in  a  different  sense  from  that  whii 
he  intended;  as  Fabius  Ua^mus  did  with  Living  SalinatM 
when,  on  Tarentum  being  lost,  Livius  had  still  preserved  tt 
citadel,  and  had  made  many  successful  sallies  from  it, 
Fabius,  some  years  afterwards,  having  retaken  the  t 
I.iviua  begged  him  to  remember  that  it  was  owing  to 
that  Tarentum  was  retaken.  How  can  I  do  otherwUe  li 
remtmher,  said  Fabius,  for  I  ekould  never  have  retaken  H 
you  had  not  lost  it.  Such  jokes  as  the  following,  t 
though  rather  absurd,  often  on  that  very  account  eitri 

'  Ths  sama  anecdote  u  nottoad  by  CicerQ,  Ds  8i 
■peaks  of  the  occnrreQcantBomo  length,  xivi.  25.    But  that  theU 
Liilua  there  mentioned  bad  not  the  cognomen  of  Salinator,  b 
Macatua,  is  ehowa  by  F.  Wssseling,  Obu.  IL  6  ;  and  there  m 
doubt  tb&t  Cicsro  nude  b  nustake  here,  aa  ii 
Ellendl. 
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1  plaja, 

TtB  foDliBh  man  1 
As  aoon  m  he  had  come  to  wealth,  he  <lied. 

That  woman,  wiat  ia  she  to  you  ! 
My  vile.     Like  you,  by  Rerculea  I ' 

Aa  long  SB  be  was  liTing  at  the  ivaters 
He  Devor '  died. 

LXVIII.  "  This  kind  of  jokes  is  rather  trifling,  and,  as  I 
Eiid,  fit  for  actors  in  farces;  but  sometimes  it  finds  a  proper 
place  with  usj  as  even  one  who  ia  not  a  fool  may  eipresH 
himself  like  a  fool  in  a  humorous  way,  as  Mancia  con- 
gratulated you,  Antonius,  when  he  heard  that  you  were 
accused  by  Marcus  Duronlua  of  bribery  ia  your  censorship: 
At  length,  said  he,  you  will  have  an  opportimity  of  attending 
to  your  own  butiness.  Snob  jests  excite  great  laughter,  and 
*  1  truth  ail  sayings  that  are  uttered  by  men  of  sense  with 
a  degree  of  absurdity  and  sarcasm,  under  the  pretence  of  not 
understanding  what  is  Said  to  them.  A  joke  of  this  kind  ia 
not  to  seem  to  comprehend  what  you  comprehend  Tery  well ; 
as  when  Pontidius,  being  asked.  What  do  you  thiDh  of  hvm 
viho  it  taken  in  adultery  i  replied,  That  he  is  slow.  Or  such 
1  my  reply  to  Metellne,  when,  at  a  time  of  levying 
troops,  he  would  not  excuse  me  from  serving  for  the  wealuiess 
of  my  eyes,  nnd  said  to  me,  What!  can  pou  see  nothing 9  Yes 
trvly,  answered  I,  /  can  see  your  villa  from  the  SsquUme- 
Oate^  Or  as  the  repartee  of  Nasica,  who,  having  called  at 
the  house  of  the  poet  Ennius,  and  the  maid-servant  having 
told  him,  on  his  inquiring  at  the  door,  that  Ennius  was  not 
at  home,  saw  that  she  had  said  so  by  her  master's  order,  and 
that  he  was  really  within:  and  when,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Ennius  called  at  Nasica's  house,  and  inquired  for  him  at  the 

□ay  suppose,  aajH  StrebfnuH,  the  woman  to  have  been  deformed, 

and  some  oee  to  bave  aaked  the  man,  "  What  relatioo  Ih  that  womaiito 

jouf  your  sister?"     When  the  man   answered,  "Mywife,"  the  ques- 

■  mer  would  exclaim,  "And  yet,  how  like  you  she  is  I      I  ehould  have 

kea  hsr  tor  yonr  siBiBT;"  wittily  indicating  the  deformity  of  the 

»  The  joko,  says  Sehutz.  ia  in  the  word  never,  as  if  it  wore  possiblo 
at  a  man  might  die  several  times. 

■  A  rsQectiDn,  says  Tiimebiu,  on  the  extraordinary  uze  and  mignlfl' 
I1C0  of  tbe  building. 
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gate,  Naaioa  cried  out,  That  he  max 
Enniua,  do  I  not  know  your  voice  i 
fellow,  rgoined  Nasica;  when  I  inquired  for  you,  I  believed 
your  servant  when  the  told  me  that  you  were  jwt  at  hone, 
and  wUl  not  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  yoa  t/iat  I  am,  not  at 
hotnei  It  13  a.  very  happy  stroke,  too,  when  be  who  bu 
uttered  a  sarcasm,  ia  jested  upon  in  the  same  etroiu  in  which 
he  has  attacked  another :  as  when  Quiutua  OpimiuH,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity,  who  had  the  report  of  haying  been 
licentious  in  his  youth,  said  to  Egilius,  a  man  of  wit,  who 
Beemed  to  be  an  effeminate  person,  but  was  io  reality  not 
HO,  Sow  do  you  do,  my  SgiUal  vA^n  will  you  pay  me  a 
vigit  wiih  yoar  diitc^  and  spindle?  and  Egilius  replied, 
/  oertainly  dare  no£,-  for  my  mother  forbad  me  to  visit  women 
of  bad  character, 
I  LXIX.  "There  are  witty  sayings  also  which  carry  a  con- 
/  cealed  suspicion  of  ridicule;  of  which  sort  is  that  of  the 
Sicilian,  wlio,  when  a  friend  of  his  made  lamentation  to  him, 
aaying,  that  his  wife  had  hanged  herself  upon  a  fig-tree, 
said,  I  beseech  you  give  me  some  i/ioots  of  that  tree,  that  I  may 
plant  tkem.  Of  the  same  sort  ia  what  Catulus  said  to  a  oe^ 
tain  bad  orator,  who,  wheu  he  imagined  that  he  had  excited 
compassion  at  the  close  of  a  speech,  asked  our  fi-iend  bert^ 
after  he  had  sat  down,  whether  be  appeared  to  hare  rsiffil 
pity  in  the  audience;  Fery  great  pity,  replied  Vrassaa,forl 
believe  there  is  no  one  here  mo  hard-hearted  but  t}uU  yow  i  '~ 
seemed  pitiable  to  him.  Those  jests  amuse  me  eit 
which  are  expressed  in  passion  and  as  it  were  with 
ness;  not  when  they  are  uttered  by  a.  person  really 
for  in  that  case  it  is  not  the  wit,  but  the  natural  temper 
is  laughed  at.  Of  this  kind  of  jest  there  is  a  very  " 
eiample,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  Nsevius : 

Why  m  oum  joti,  father ' 

Strange  that  I  do  not  Blag  I     1  am  candemn'd. 

Contrasted  with  this  there  is  a  patient  and  cool  species  of  I 
humorous :   as  when  Cato   received  a  stroke  irom  a 
carrying  a  trunk,  who  afterwards  called  to  him  to  lait  i 
he  asked  him,  whether  he  carried  anything  else  besidet  ™ 
trunkl     There  is  also  a  witty  mode  of  exposing  folly;  u 
wheu  the  Sicilian  to  whom  Scipio,  when  prrator,  aaaignod 
his  host  for  an  advocate  in  some  cause,  a  man  of  rank '"' 
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♦itremely  Btupid,  said,  /  ieseeck  you,  prator,  give  Ait  advoeaU 
to  my  adversary,  and  give  mt  none.  ExpIaimtiouB  of  thingB, 
too;  are  amuaiiig,  which  are  giveu  from  conjecture  in  a  Eenso 
hx  different  from  that  which  they  are  intended  to  convey,  but 
vith  ingenuity  and  aptness.  As  when  Scauxus  accused  Eutilius 
of  bribCTy,  (at  the  time  when  he  himself  was  made  consul,  and 
Itutilius  suffered  a  disappointment,)  and  showed  these  letters 
\a  Kutilius's  books,'  A.  F.  P.R.,  and  said  that  they  signified, 
A<^fn,F%de  FublU Rulilii,  'transacted  on  the  faith  of  Publius 
Batiliua;'  while  Rutilius  declared  that  they  meant,  Ante 
Factum,  Post  Melatum,  'done  before,  entered  afler;'  but 
pBJua  Canius,  being  on  the  Bide  of  Bufus,  observed  that 
tieither  of  those  senses  was  intended  by  the  letters ;  What 
is  the  meaning  1  inquired  Scaurus.  jSmUim  fecit,  plee- 
jRiailia*,  replied  Canius;  '  .£miliua  is  guilty,  Rutihus  is 


LXX.  "  A  union  of  discordant  particulars  is  laughable :  | 

ks,  Wltat  U  wanting  to  him,  except  fortune  and  virtue?     A 

imiliar  reproof  of  a  person,  as  if  ho  were  in  error,  ia  also 

nosing;  as  when  Albncius  taunted  Granius,  because,  when 

imethirig  appeared  to  be  proved  by  Albncius  from  Granius's 

riting,  Graniia  rejoiced  extremely  that  Scievola^  was  ac- 

[uitted,  and  did  not  understand  that  judgment  was  given 

•fuaat  the  credit  of  his  own  writing.     Similar  to  this  is 

iendly  admonition  by  way  of  giving  advice :  as  when  Granius 

erauaded  a  bad  pleader,  who  had  made  himself  hoarse  with 

pe&king,  to  drink  a  cold  mixture  of  honey  and  wine  as  soon 

he  got  home :  /  ekall  rain  my  voiee,  said  he,  if  I  do  so.  It 

U  be  hetter,  said  Granius,  than  to  ruin  your  clients.     It  is 

happy  hit,  too,  when  something  is  said  that  is  peculiarly 

ippUtxtble  to  the  character  of  some  particular  person;   aff 

rhea  Scaurua  had  incurred  some   unpopularity  for  having 

'':en  possession  of  the  effects  of  Phrygio  Pompeiue,  a  rich 

B  who  died  without  a  will,  and  was  sitting  aa  counsel  for 

Which  Scaurus  required  to  bo  produ  ced  on  tlio  triaL 

Texts  yaiy  grentl;  in  tMa  passage.      I  adham  Mriotl;  to  tliat  of 

nlliua.    "  It  appears,"  eaja  Pearce,  "  that  SciETola  was  accuBed  of  ei- 

"*   " —  -T  Cicero  says  in  hia  Brutus,  and  in  the  first  book  De  FinjbuB, 

AlbuciuB,  to  prove  the  acauaation,  brought  forward  soma 

titmg  of  Oraniiu,  who,  when  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  ikieTola, 

^*"  not  -ondeTBtand  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  given  ■gaiuat  his  cwa 
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Beetia  then  under  impeach  men  t,  OaiuB  Memmiua  tlie  accuser, 
aa  a  funeral  procession  paased  by,  said.  Look,  Seaunu,  a  doi 
bod^  it  gomg  by,  if  you  can  but  get  possesnon  I  But  of  &11  jokw 
uoue  create  greater  laughter  than  something  said  contrary  to 
expectation;  of  which  there  ftre  examples  without  number. 
Such  was  the  saying  of  Appiua  the  elder,'  who,  when  tiu 
matter  about  the  public  laudB,  and  the  law  of  Thoriua,  wu 
in  agitation  iu  the  senate,  and  Luciliua  was  hard  pressed  hj 
those  who  asserted  that  the  public  pastures  were  grazed  bj 
his  oattle,  said,  They  an  not  the  cattle  of  Lucilku;  yowmiitakti 
(he  seemed  to  be  going  to  defend  Lucilius;)  /  look  upon  t/iti» 
tu  free,  for  they  feed  w/i£re  they  phaae.  That  saying  also  of  the 
Scipio  who  stew  Tiberius  Gracchus  amiisea  me.  "When,  afta 
many  charges  were  mode  against  him,  Marcus  Flaccus  pro- 
posed Publiua  Muciua  as  one  of  his  judges,  /  except  agaaoL 
him,  said  he,  he  ii  unjoit;  and  when  this  occasioned  a  general 
murmur,  Ahf  eaid  he,  /  do  nof  except  against  him,  Conteripl 
Fathers,  aa  wijust  to  me,  but  to  everybody.  But  nothing  codd 
be  more  witty  than  the  joke  of  our  friend  Crassus.  Whai 
Silua,  a  witness,  was  injuring  the  cause  of  Piso,  by  something 
that  he  said  he  had  heard  against  him,  It  is  potsible,  said  he, 
SUus,  that  the  person  from  whom  yow  heard  thit  taid  ii  vt 
anger.  Silua  assented.  It  is  pouible,  too,  thai  you  did  nA 
rightly  undertland  him.  To  this  also  be  assented  with  thi 
lowest  of  bows,  expressing  entire  agreement  with  CtaeML.' 
It  ij  alga  postiMe,  continued  Crassus,  tfiat  what  you  say 
have  heard  you  never  heard  at  all.  This  was  so  diT 
from  what  was  expected,  that  tbe  witness  was  overwl 
by  a  general  laugh.  Nteviua  is  fiill  of  this  kind  of  hi 
and  it  is  a  familiar  Joke,  TFise  man,  \f  you  are  cold  yo% 
shake;  aod  there  are  many  other  such  sayings. 

LXXL  ''  You  may  oflea  also  humorously  grant  to  yout 
adversary  what  he  wishes  to  detract  from  you;  as  Ca<B 
Lcelius,  when  a  man  of  disreputable  family  told  him  tbat  be 
VISA  unworthy  of  his  ancestors,  replied,  Biu,  by  Hercules,  you 
are  laorihy  of  yours.  Jokes,  too,  are  frequently  uttered  in 
«  aeutentious  manner;  as  Marcus  Cinoius,  on  the  day  when 
he  proposed  his  law  about  gifts  and  presents,  and  Caiui 
Cento  stood  forth  and  askad  him  with  some  scorn,  ^^hai  art 
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lU  projKaing,  little  Cineiut?  replied,  That  yau,  Caiug,  may 
tpjor  tehat  you  wiih  to  u*e.'  Thrngs  alao  which  are  impoB- 
!>l6  are  ofteu  wished  for  with  much  wit;  as  Marcus  Lepidus, 
rben  he  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  while  others  were  taking 
'leir  exercise  in  the  Campus  Martius,  exclaimed,  I  with  thU 
ere  labour.^  It  is  an  excellent  joke  also  to  give  inquiai- 
TB  people  who  teaze  you  as  it  were,  a  calm  answer,  of  such 
nature  as  they  do  not  expect;  as  Lepidus  the  censor,  when 
a  deprived  Antistius  of  Pyt^  of  his  horse;^  and  his  friends 

^  '  A  epeoiBS  of  ridiculB  eipreBsod  in  a  pitlij  BBntonco.  The  eiample 
ioduced  requirea  that  we  should  eiploin  the  Cincian  law.  This  cBonot 
t  done  better  than  in  tha  wards  of  Dr.  Middleton.  The  buslDoaa  of 
•tt^Qg,  mji  he,  though  a  profesaion  of  al  1  otheru  the  moat  laborious,  yet 
M  not  unoug  the  Romaua  mercenary,  oi-  uodertakeu  for  bji;  pay  ;  for 
was  illegal  to  toko  moaej,  or  to  accept  even  a  preaent  for  it;  but  tba 
dieBt,  the  greateat,  and  the  noblest  of  Rome  freel;  offered  their 
lent*  ta  the  eerrice  of  their  aitizens,  us  the  common  guBrdiane  and 
ntectora  of  the  innocent  and  dUtreesed.     This  traa  on  institution  ae 

d  ■■  Bomulne,  who  tbgaigced  the  patrouoge  of  the  people  to  the  patri- 

■m  or  unatora,  without  fee  or  reward  ;  but  in  succeeding  agea,  when. 
irenigh  the  STarice  of  the  Dobioa,  it  had  become  a  cuGtoin  fur  all  clienta 
,  m^e  annual  presents  to  their  patrooa,  by  whioli  the  body  of  the 
"SUU  WM  made  tribatair  as  it  were  to  the  aenate,  M.  Cincius,  a  tri- 
Idflp^published  a  law  prohibiting  all  ^uktors  to  take  money  or  gifts  en 
^  account,  and  especially  for  pleading  causes.    This  Ciucian  law  was 

^^vle  in  the  year  of  Honie  649 ;  and  recommended  to  the  people,  as 

sero  tellB  us,  (De  Secect.  i,)  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maiimns,  in  Uie  ei- 

outy  of  hie  age.     Caiua  Cento  waa  one  of  the  orators  who  opposed 

Ijvy,  miiv.  4,  gives  uH  the  reason  for  passing  this  law,  "Quid 

"  "a  Ciooiam  de  donis  et  mnneribua,  niai  quia  voctigalis  jam  et  ati- 

iriapleba  eaae  aenatui  cxperat  ?"    It  18  alfo  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 

L  xi-  5 :    "CouBiu^unt   patres  Icgemque  Cinciam   flagitant,  qua 

IT  antiquituB  no  quia  ob  cauaam  crandam  pecuniam   doniuuie 

pdpiat."  We  also  find  &om  the  same  author,  (xi.  1,)  that  thia  law  was 
at  well  observed  in  Cicero's  time:  "prompta  sibi  eiempla  quantis 
lorcedibiu  P.  Clodius  aut  C.  Curio  condonaii  soliti  sint ; "  bo  the 
Bp«vr  Claudiua  confined  the  fees  to  be  allowed  not  to  exceed  a 
Itain  nun,  which  amounted  to  802. 14(.  7d.  of  our  money,  "Capiendis 
■oniiiia  posuit  modum  osque  ad  dena  sestertia,  quern  egreasi  repetuti- 
onm  tcDerentur."  The  Cincian  law,  says  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  well 
ilnmant«d  upon  by  several  of  the  modems,  as  Eanchinufl  ii. ;  Vor.  vii.; 
irt^oH  L ;  Elect,  iviii  ;  and  BrummeruB.     B.     Tumebua  understands 

m  sense  of  the  repartee  to  bo,  that  patrons  were  not  to  expect  thence- 

irwotd  to  live  upon  gifts  from  their  oliants,  but  must  buy  whatever 
bay  wished  to  have. 

•  He  inshea  that  labour  were  as  easy  aa  ease. 

*  Excluding  hini  from  ths  number  of  the  knights,  to  whom  a  horsa 
U  E^Ten  at  the  public  eipense. 

y3 
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called  out  to  him,  and  inquired  what  reason  Antiatiua  could 
give  his  father  why  his  horse  was  taken  from  him,  when 
he  was^  an  excellent,  industrious,  modest,  &ugal  membetr 
of  the  colony,  rejoiaed,  That  I  believe  not  a  word  of  it. 
Some  other  sorts  of  jests  are  eisiimerated  by  the  Greeks, 
as  execrations,  expressions  of  admiration,  threata  But  I 
think  that  I  have  divided  these  matters  into  t«o  many 
heads  already ;  for  such  as  lie  in  the  force  and  meoniog  of 
a  word,  are  commonly  easy  to  settle  and  define ;  but  in 
general,  as  I  observed  before,  they  are  heard  rather  with 
approbation  than  laughter.  Jokes,  however,  which  lie  in  the 
subject  and  thought,  are,  though  infinite  in  their  varieties, 
reducible  under  a  very  few  genenil  heads ;  for  it  ia  by  deoeiring 
expectation,  by  satirising  the  tempers  of  others,  by  playing 
humorously  on  oiu:  own,  by  comparing  a  thing  with  soiM' 
thing  worse,  by  dissembhng,  by  uttering  apparent  absurditia 
and  by  reproving  folly,  that  laughter  is  excited;  and  be  who 
would  be  a  fitcetious  speaker,  must  he  endowed  with  a  natunl 
genius  for  such  kinds  of  wit,  as  well  as  with  personal  quoliG- 
cations,  so  that  his  very  look  may  adapt  itself  to  every  speoiw 
of  the  ridiculous  J  and  the  graver  and  mora  serious  snohi 
person  is,  as  is  the  case  with  you,  Orassua,  so  much  mon 
humorous  do  the  sayings  which  fall  from  him  genenSj 
appear, 

"  But  now  I  think  that  you,  Antonius,  who  eaid^  that  jvn 
wouldrepose  during  my  diaoonrae,  as  in  some  place  of  refrm- 
ineiit,  will,  as  if  you  had  stopped  in  the  Fomptino  Mftreb, 
neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  wholesome  region,  consider  that  yon 
have  rested  long  enough,  and  will  proceed  to  complete  tlis 
remainder  of  your  journey."  "  I  will,"  said  Antonim. 
"  having  been  voiy  pleasantly  entertained  by  you,  and 
having  also  acquired  instruction,  as  well  as  encouragemept, 
to  indulge  in  jesting;  for  I  am  no  longer  afraid  lest  any  OM 
should  charge  me  with  levity  in  that  respect,  since  you  h«n 
.produced  such  authorities  as  the  Fabricii,  the  Africani, 
the  Masimi,  the  Catos,  and  the  Lepidi,  in  its  favour.  Bnl 
you  have  heard  what  you  desired  from  me,  at  least  mi.. 
points  as  it  was  necessary  to  consider  and  detail  "''" 


•  That  is   Bays  Proust,  wsa  bo  reported  by 
"  C.  67. 
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ticular  ftccuracy;  the  rest  are  more  easy,  and  arise  n  holly 
from  what  has  been  already  said. 

LXXII.  '  "  For  when  I  have  entered  upon  a  eauae,  and  ■ 
traced  out  all  its  bearings  in  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  could 
possibly  do  so  ■  when  I  have  ascertained  and  contemplated 
the  proper  arguments  for  the  cnse,  aud  those  particulars  by 
which  the  feelings  of  the  judges  may  be  oonciliat«d  or  excited, 
I  then  consider  what  stroug  or  weak  poiuta  the  cause  con- 
tfune;  for  hardly  any  subject  can  he  called  into  questiou  and 
controversy  in  pleading,  which  las  not  both ;  but  to  what 
degree  is  the  chief  concern.  In  pleading,  my  usual  method  la, 
to  fis  on  whatever  strong  points  a  cause  has,  and  to  illus- 
trate and  make  the  most  of  them,  dwelling  on  them,  insisting 
on  them,  clinging  to  them ;  but  to  hold  back  from  the  weak 
and  defective  points,  in  such  a  way  that  I  may  not  appear  to 
ahun  them,  but  that  their  whole  force  may  be  dissembled  and 
overwhelmed^  hy  the  ornament  and  amplification  of  the  strong 
parte.  If  the  cause  turn  upon  Brguments,  I  maintain  chiefly 
Buch  as  ai-e  the  strongest,  whether  they  are  several  or  whether 
there  be  but  one ;  but  if  the  cause  depend  on  the  conciliation 
or  eicitement  of  the  feelings  of  the  judges,  I  apply  myself 
chiefly  to  that  part  which  is  best  adapted  to  move  men's 
minds.  Finally,  the  principal  point  for  consideration  on  this 
head  is,  that  if  my  epeeeh  can  be  made  more  effective  by 
refuting  my  adversary,  than  by  supporting  my  own  side  of  the 
question,  I  employ  all  my  weapons  against  him ;  but  if  my  own 
case  can  be  more  easily  supported,  than  that  on  the  other  side 
can  be  confuted,  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
judges  from  the  opposite  party's  defence,  and  to  fix  it  on  my 
own.  In  conclusion,  I  adopt,  on  my  own  responsibility,  two 
courses  which  appear  to  me  most  easy  (since  I  cannot  attempt 
what  IB  more  difficult);  one,  that  I  make,  sometiajes,  no  reply 
at  all  to  a  troublesome  or  difficult  argument  or  poist ;  (and  at 
Euoh  forbearance  perhaps  somebody  may  reasonably  laugh  J  for 
vho  is  there  that  cannot  practise  it  1  but  I  am  now  speaking 
of  my  own  abilities,  not  those  of  others ;  and  I  confess  that, 
if  any  particular  press  very  hard  upon  me,  I  usually  retreat 

'  Autooiua  retuma  to  the  point  from  wMck  he  had  digressed  iLt 
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from  it,  but  :n  auch  a  manner  aanot  only  not  to  appear  to  flee 
with  my  shield  thrown  away,  bnt  even  with  it  thrown  oref 
my  ehoulders ;  adopting,  at  the  same  time,  &  certain  pomp 
and  parade  of  language,  and  a  mode  of  flight  that  reaemtdtt 
fighting  ;  and  keeping  upon  my  guard  ia  such  a  way,  that  I 
seem  to  have  retired,  not  to  avoid  cay  enemy,  but  to  chowe 
more  advantageous  ground;)  the  other  ia  one  which  I  think 
most  of  ail  worthy  of  the  orator's  precaution  and  foresight, 
and  which  generally  occasions  me  very  great  anxiety ;  I  un 
accustomed  to  study  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  causes  which 
I  undertake,  as  not  to  injure  them;  not  but  that  an  orator 
must  aim  at  both  objects;  but  it  ia  however  a  much  greater 
disgrace  to  him  to  be  thought  to  have  damaged  a  causey  thlQ 
not  to  have  profited  it. 

LXXIII.  "  But  what  are  you  eaying  among  yonrselvefl  mi 
this  subject,  CatulusJ  Do  you  slight  what  I  say,  as  indeed  it 
deserves  to  be  slightedJ"  "  By  no  means,"  rqoined  Catnlm; 
"  but  Coesar  seemed  desirous  to  say  something  on  the  pwnC 
"  Let  hira  say  it,  then,  with  all  my  heart,"  continued  An* 
tonius,  "  whether  he  wish  to  confute,  or  to  question  ma" 
"  Indeed,  AntonJua,"  said  Oseaar,  "  I  have  always  been  lie 
man  to  say  of  you  aa  an  orator,  that  you  appeared  to  uie  is 
your  speeches  the  most  guarded  of  all  men,  and  that  it  wu 
your  peculiar  merit,  that  nothing  was  ever  spoken  by  yoa 
that  oould  injure  him  for  whom  you  spoke.  And  i  w^ 
remember,  that,  on  entering  into  a  conversation  with  Ciaam 
here  conoaming  you,  in  the  hearing  of  a  largo  company,  and 
Crassus  having  largely  estolled  your  eloquence,  I  said,  tbs* 
amongst  your  other  merits  this  was  even  the  principal 
you  not  only  said  all  that  ought  to  be  said,  but  also 
said  anything  that  ought  not  to  be  aaid ;  and  I  reoolle 
be  then  observed  to  me,  that  your  other  qualities  de 
the  highest  degree  of  praise,  but  that  to  speak  what 
to  the  purpose,  and  to  injure  oue's  owu  chent,  was  the  i 
of  an.  unprincipled  and  perfidious  person ;  and,  consequei 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  good  pleader, 
avoided  dobg  so,  though  be  who  did  so  was  certwnl] 
honest.  Now,  if  you  pleaee,  Antonius,  I  would  wish  y 
show  why  you  think  it  a  matter  of  such  importance,  to  doi 
harm  to  a  caise;  so  much  bo,  that  nothing 
appears  to  you  of  greater 
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LXXIV.  "I  willreadHj  tell  you,  Coesar,"  replied  Antonius, 
"  what  I  mean ;  but  do  jou,  aud  all  who  are  here,  remember 
this,  tbat  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  divine  power  of  the  com- 
plete orator,  but  of  my  own  humble  efforts  and  practice.  The 
remark  of  CrasBua  is  indeed  that  of  an  excellent  and  eingular 
^geniuBj  to  whom  it  appeared  gowething  like  a  prodigy,  tJiat 
any  orator  could  possibly  be  found,  who  could  do  any  mischief 
in  speaking,  and  injure  him  whom  he  had  to  defend.  For  he 
judges  from  himself;  ae  hia  force  of  intellect  is  such,  that  be 
thinks  no  man  speaks  what  makes  against  himself,  unless  on 
purpose;  but  I  am  not  alluding  to  any  superemiuent  and 
illuatrioUB  power,  but  to  common  and  almost  universal  sense. 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  Tbemistocles  the  Athenian  is  reported 
to  have  possessed  an  incredible  compass  of  understanding  and 
genius;  and  a  certain  person  of  learning  and  singular  aocom- 
plisbments  is  Eaid  to  have  gone  to  him,  aud  offered  to  teach 
him  the  art  of  raemory,  an  art  then  firat  made  public.  When  he 
inquired  what  that  art  could  do  for  him,  the  professor  replied, 
that  it  would  enable  him  to  remember  everjrthing;  when 
Tbemistocles  rejoined,  tbat  he  would  oblige  him  much  more 
if  he  could  instruct  him  bow  to  forget,  rather  than  to  remem- 
ber, what  he  chose.  Do  you  conceive  what  force  and  vigour 
of  genius,  how  powerful  and  eitenaive  a  capacity,  there  was  in 
tbat  great  mnni  who  answered  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may 
nnderstand  that  nothing,  which  had  once  entered  his  mind, 
could  ever  slip  out  of  itij  and  to  whom  it  was  much  more 
desirable  to  be  enabled  to  forget  what  he  did  not  wish  to 
remember,  than  to  remember  whatever  he  bad  once  heard  or 
■eeo.  But  neither  on  account  of  this  answei'  of  Tbemistocles 
are  we  to  forbear  to  cultivate  our  memory;  nor  is  ray  pre- 
caution, and  timidity  ia  pleading  causes  to  be  slighted  on 
Rcooimt  of  the  eacellent  understanding  of  Crassus;  forneither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  haa  given  me  any  additional 
abQity,  but  has  merely  signiSed  his  own.  There  are  numbers 
of  points'  iu  causes  that  call  for  circumspection  In  every  part 

'  AfitoDinB  meDtioni  geveu  ways  bj  which  tha  icdiacretiou  of  the 
omtor  aaj  be  at  prejudice  tn  the  cause,  to  illustrate  bis  lost  obsena- 
tion  : — 1.  By  imtatiog  a  witness,  who  would  not  have  injured  his  client 
without  provocation.  2.  Bj  not  giving  way  when  the  arguments  preaa 
(oo  hard  upoo  him,  he  may  loae  his  cause.  3.  By  oitolling  those  qus- 
Sties  in  htB  client  which  ought  to  be  extenuated,  ho  may  do  mischiel 
i.  Bj  throwing  iniactivea  upon  tbosa  who  are  entitled  to  the  eateem 
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of  your  speech,  that  yon  may  not  etumble,  that  you  may  not 
fall  over  anything.  Oftentimes  eome  witness  either  does  no 
mischief,  or  does  lees,  if  he  be  not  provoked;  my  client 
eDtreats  me,  the  advocates  press  me,  to  inveigh  aigainat  him, 
to  abuse  him,  or,  finally,  to  plague  him  with  questiona ;  I  am 
not  moved,  I  do  not  comply,  I  will  not  gratify  them ;  yet 
I  gain  DO  commendationa ;  for  ignorant  people  can  more  ea^y 
blame  what  you  say  injudiciously,  than  praise  you  for  what  you 
discreetly  leave  unnoticed.  In  such  a  case  how  much  harm 
may  be  done  if  you  offend  a  witness  nho  is  passionate,  or  one 
who  is  a  man  of  sense,  or  of  influential  character)  for  he  ba 
the  will  to  do  you  mischief  from  his  passion,  the  power  in  hia 
understanding,  and  the  means  in  his  reputation;  nor,  if 
Crassus  never  commits  this  oflence,  ia  that  a  reason  that 
many  are  not  guilty  of  it,  and  often;  on  which  account  nothing 
ever  appears  to  me  more  iguominious,  than  when  from  any 
observation,  or  reply,  or  question,  of  a  pleader,  such  remariu 
as  this  follow:  Me  has  ruined — Whom.?  hit  adveriaryl  Sa 
truly,  but  himself  and  hit  client. 

LXXV.  "  This  CrassuB  thinks  can  never  happen  bnt 
througii  perfidiousness;  but  1  very  frequently  observe  th*t 
persona  by  no  means  dishonest  do  mischief  in  causes,  hi 
regard  to  that  particular  which  I  mentioned  before,  that  I  am 
used  to  retreat,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  to  flee  from  those 
points  which  would  press  hard  on  my  side  of  the  question, 
how  much  harm  do  others  dowheT^they  neglect  this,  saunter 
ia  the  enemy's  camp,  and  dismiss  their  own  guards?  Do  the; 
occasion  but  slight  detriment  to  their  causes,  when  they  either 
strengthen  the  supports  of  their  adversaries  or  inflame  the 
wounds  which  they  cannot  heall  What  harm  do  they 
cause  when  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  characters  of  those 
wbom  they  defendl     If  they  do  not  mitigate  by  esteuuation 

aud  favour  of  the  judges.  S.  By  upbrftiding  his  adveraary  with  the  samp 
defects  that  are  io  some  of  tha  judges ;  of  which  Philip's  derision  of  ' 
dwarflah  avideiice,  bpfore  Ludua  Aurifei,  who  was  atill  lower  in  et  '  " 
was  an  inatanoo  mendoaed  batora.  B.  He  may  plead  his  own 
rather  than  that  of  his  client ;  which  blame  Cicoco  seems  to  ha- 
ourred  in  hia  oration  for  PubliusSeitiua,  a  cause  in  which  ba  waa  wanilj 
and  specially  interested.  Whoever'  has  any  iuchnation  tfl  lead  ttu 
bistory  of  that  trial,  may  find  it  in  Dr.  Middletoa'a  Life  of  Ciceio. 
vol.  IL  p.  45,  £c.  T.  By  the  u»s  of  falsa  orrepugnantargumenta,  on"'' 
M  are  fbreign  to  the  usage  of  the  bar  and  judiciaJ  proceadinga.    B. 
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those  qualities  in  them  that  escite  ill-will,  but  mnke  them 
more  obnoioua  to  it  by  commending  and  extolling  them,  how 
much  miBchief  is  caused  by  such,  managomenti  Or  what  it 
vithout  any  precautionary  lang^uage,  you  throw  bitter  and 
eontumelioue  invectives  upon  popular  pereona,  in  favour  with 
the  judges,  do  you  not  aJienato  theii  feelings  from  youl 
Or  what  if  there  be  vices  or  bad  qualities  in  one  or  more  of  the 
judges,  and  you,  in  upbraiding  your  adversaries  with  such  _ 
demerits,  are  not  aware  that  you  are  attacking  the  judges,  is 
it  a  small  error  which  you  then  commit^  Or  what  if,  while 
yon  are  speaking  for  another,  you  make  his  cause  your  own,  or, 
taking  afiront,  are  carried  away  from  the  question  by  paasion, 
Bud  start  aside  from  the  subject,  do  you  occasion  no  harm) 
In  this  respect  I  am  esteemed  too  patient  and  forbearing,  not 
because  I  willingly  hear  myself  abused,  but  because  I  am  un- 
willing to  lose  sight  of  the  cause ;  as,  for  instance,  when  I 
reproved  you  yourself,  Suipiciua,  for  attacking  an  agent,  not 
me  your  adversary.'  From  such  conduct,  however,  I  acquire 
this  advantage,  that  if  any  one  does  abuse  me,  he  is  thought 
to  be  either  ill-tempered  or  out  of  his  wits.  Or  if  in  your 
ailments  yon  shall  state  anything  either  manifestly  false,  or 
contradictory  to  what  you  have  said  or  are  going  to  say,  or 
foreign  in  its  nature  to  the  practice  of  trials  and  of  the  forum, 
do  you  occasion  no  damage  to  your  cause!  Why  need  I  say 
more  on  this  head)  My  whole  care  is  constantly  devoted  to 
this  object,  (for  I  will  repeat  it  frequently,)  to  effect,  if  I  can, 
some  good  by  speaking ;  but  if  not,  to  do  at  least  no  hfirm. 

LXXVI.  "  I  now  return  therefore  to  that  point,  Catulus, 
on  which  you  a  little  while  ago  accorded  me  praise ;  the  oiiier 
and  arrangement  of  facts  and  topics  of  argument.  On  this 
head,  two  methods  may  be  observed;  one,  which  the  nature 
of  causes  dictates;  the  other,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
orator's  judgment  and  prudence.  For,  to  premise  something 
before  we  come  to  the  main  point ;  then  to  explain  the 
piatter  in  question;  then  to  support  it  by  strengthening  our 
own  arguments,  and  refuting  thoae  on  the  other  side ;  next,  to 

'  Quod  minUtralvriim  pelerea,  tuM  ailveFiariani.  The  mintsiraior  wsa 
a  wttaeaB.  frota  whuBS  evidecco  Aatoaiua  bad  drawn  Bi^umi^tB. 
SUendt.  Whether  by  aik'eriaTini  is  moftnt  Antoaius  or  not,  is,  an 
HeiiriuliBen  sa.js,  unccrttuD.  Ellen^t  thinks  that  Antonlna  ia  uul 
tneont.  1  hare  however  differed  from  him,  as  the  context  a^asna  U 
indtote  that  AntoniuB  ia  meant. 
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Bum  up,  and  come  to  the  peroration;  ia  a  mode  of  speakind 
that  nature  herself  prescribes.  But  to  determine  how  nfl 
should  arrange  the  partiouiata  that  are  to  be  advanced  in 
order  to  prove,  to  inform,  to  persuade,  more  peculiarly  belougg 
to  the  orator's  discretion.  For  many  ailments  occur  IM 
him ;  many,  that  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  his  pleadiogg 
but  some  of  them  are  eo  trifling  as  to  be  utterly  contemptibMS 
some,  if  they  are  of  any  assistance  at  ail,  are  sometimes  afl 
such  a  nature,  tliat  there  is  some  defect  inherent  in  themfl 
while  that  which  appears  to  be  advantageous,  ia  not  of  SQdfl 
import  that  it  need  be  advanced  in  conjunction  with  anTlhiaj 
prejudiciaL  And  as  to  those  arguments  which  are  to  ttS 
purpose,  and  deserving  of  trust,  if  they  are  (as  it  oft^l 
happens)  very  numerous,  I  think  that  such  of  them  aa  are  H 
least  weight,  or  aa  are  of  the  same  tendency  with  otbdfl 
of  greater  force,  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  excluded  altogethlfl 
from  our  pleading,  1  myself,  indeed,  iu  collecting  prooH 
make  it  a  practice  rather  ta  weigh  than  to  count  them.  M 
LXXVII.  "  Since,  too,  as  I  have  often  observed,  we  briqH 
over  people  in  general  to  our  opinions  by  three  metbodH 
by  instructing  their  understandings,  conciliating  their  benM 
voleuoe,  or  exciting  their  passions,  one  only  of  these  thrtfl 
methods  is  to  be  professed  by  us,  ao  that  we  may  appear  tjl 
desire  nothing  else  but  to  instruct;  the  other  two,  Ijhn  bloofl 
throughout  the  body,  ought  to  be  disused  through  the  whdlfl 
of  our  pleading;  for  both  the  heginniug,  and  the  other  psiM 
»f  a  speech,  on  which  we  will  by-and-by  say  a  few  woriB 
ought  to  have  this  power  in  a  great  degree,  so  that  they  tuM 
penetrate  the  minds  of  those  before  whom  we  plead,  in  orderol 
excite  them.  But  in  those  parte  of  the  speedi  which,  thongfl 
they  do  not  convince  by  ai^;umeut,  yet  by  solicitation  asfl 
excitement  produce  great  elfect,  though  their  proper  place  S 
chieSy  in  the  exordium  and  the  peroration,  stiil,  to  makaa 
digression  from  what  you  haws  proposed  and  are  discusuqfl 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  passions,  is  often  advantageoi^| 
Since,  after  the  statement  of  the  case  has  been  made,  an  oppofl 
tunity  often  presents  itself  of  making  a  digi'ession  to  ronfl 
the  feelings  of  the  audieuc*;  or  this  may  be  properly  dwiB 
after  the  confirmation  of  our  own  arguments,  or  the  refiitatiolj 
of  those  on  the  other  side,  or  in  either  place,  or  in  all,  if  t^H 
cause  has  suihcioat  copiousness  and  importance ;  and  tbid 
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I  tlifl  moat  considerable,  and  moat  pregoant  with 
matter  for  ampHfication  and  embelliahmeMt,  nhioh  afford  tha 
moat  frequent  opportunities  for  that  kiud  of  digression  in  which 
you  may  descant  on  those  points  by  which  the  passions  of  the 
audieuce  are  either  eioited  or  calmed.  In  touching  on  this 
matter,  I  cannot  but  blame  those  who  place  the  ailments 
to  which  they  trust  least  in  the  &oi>t;  and,  in  like  manner, 
1  think  that  they  commit  an  error,  who,  if  ever  they  employ 
several  advocates,  (a  practice  which  never  had  my  approba- 
tion,) will  have  him  to  apeak  first  in  whom  they  confide  leaat, 
and  rank  the  others  also  according  to  their  abilities.^  For 
a  cause  requires  that  the  eipectations  of  the  audience  should 
be  met  with  all  possihle  expedition  ;  aad  if  nothing  to  satisfy 
them  be  offered  in  the  commencement,  much  more  labour  is 
necessary  in  the  sequel;  for  that  case  is  in  a  bad  condition 
which  does  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  pleading  at  once 
appear  to  be  the  better.  For  this  reason,  as,  in  regard  to 
pleaders,^  he  who  is  the  most  able  should  speak  fii-st,  so  in 
regard  to  a  speech,  let  the  argumenta  of  most  weight  be  put 
foremost ;  yet  bo  that  this  rule  Tie  observed  with  respect  to 
both,  that  aome  of  superior  efficiency  he  reaerved  for  the 
peroration ;  if  any  are  but  of  moderate  strength,  (for  to  the 
treak  no  place  should  be  given  at  all,)  they  may  be  throim 
into  the  main  body  and  into  the  midst  of  the  gi'oup.  All 
B  things  being  duly  considered,  it  is  then  my  custom. 
to  think  laat  of  that  which  is  to  be  apoken  first,  namely, 
vbat  exordium  I  shall  adopt.  For  whenever  I  have  felt 
inclined  to  think  of  that  first,  nothing  occurs  to  me  but  what 
"b  jejune,  or  nugatory,  or  vulgar  and  ordinary. 

LXXVin.  "The  beginnings  of  speeches  ought  always  to 
be  accurate  and  judicious,  well  fumiahed  with  thoughts,  and 
happy  in  expression,  as  well  as  peculiarly  auited  to  their 
respective  causes.  For  our  esjliest  acquaintance  with  a 
speech  aa  it  were,  and  the  first  recommendation  of  it  to  our 
noUce,  is  at  the  commenoement ;  which  ought  at  once  to 
propitiate  and  attract  the  audience.     In  regard  to  this  point, 

'  Ut  in  quoque  ei>ntm  minimum  putatU  aie,  ila  ana  frrimum  rolimt 
dictre.  "is  id  each  of  them  the;  think  that  tbere  a  leaat,  bo  they 
wiih  hiin  to  speak  first." 

•  ni  in  tiraUirc.  Schuta  oo:yecturea  in  oratarlhiit,  but  ba  \iaA  better, 
M  Elkadt  obseryea,  bave  canJBvtured  ex  urati/i'ihia.    But  tbe  text  nuy 
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I  cannot  but  fsel  antonish'ed,  not  iudeod  at  sucli  as  l»i^H 
paid  DO  attention  to  the  (j't,  but  at  a  man  of  eingiilar  swi^| 

iquence  and  erudition,  I  mean  PhilippuB,  who  generally  risef^ 
to  Bpeak  with  ao  tittle  preparatiuu,  that  be  knows  not  what 
word  he  shall  utter  first;  and  he  Bays,  that  when  he  has 
narmed  his  arra,  then  it  is  his  custom  to  begin  to  fight;  but 
'  he  docs  not  consider  that  those  from  whom  he  takes  this  »miU 

hurl  their  first  lancea  gently,  so  aa  to  preserve  the  titmoit 
grace  in  their  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  husband  their 
strength.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the  beginning 
of  a  speech  ought  very  seldom  to  be  vehement  and  png- 
nacious;  but  if  even  in  the  combat  of  gladiators  for  life, 
which  is  decided  by  the  Bword,  many  passes  are  made  previoui 
to  the  actual  encounter,  which  appear  to  be  intended,  not  for 
mischief,  but  for  display,  how  much  more  naturally  is  sacb 
prelude  to  be  expected  in  a  speech,  in  which  an  exhibition 
of  force  is  not  more  required  than  gratificationi  Beaidet, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  nature  of  things  that  is  all 
produced  at  once,  and  that  springs  entire  into  being  in  an 
instant;  and  nature  herself  has  introduced  everything  thai  is 
done  and  accomplished  moat  energetically  with  a  moderate 
beginning.  Nor  is  the  exordium  of  a  speech  to  be  sougbt 
from  without,  or  from  anything  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  be  derived  from  the  very  essence  of  the  cause. 
It  ia,  therefore,  after  the  whole  cause  has  been  considered 
and  examined,  and  after  every  argumapt  has  been  excogitated 
and  prepared,  that  you  must  determine  what  sort  of  eiordium 
to  adopt;  for  thus  it  will  easily  be  settled,^  as  it  will  be 
drawn  from  those  points  which  are  most  fertile  in  argumenta, 
or  in  those  matters  on  which  I  said*  you  ought  often  to 
make  digressions.  Thus  our  esordia  will  give  additional 
weight,  when  they  are  drawn  from  the  most  intimate  part* 
of  our  defence ;  and  it  will  be  shown  that  they  are  not  only 
not  common,  and  cannot  b«  transferred  to  other  causes,  but 
that  they  have  wholly  grown  out  of  the  cause  under  con- 
sideration. 

LSXIX.  "But  every  esordium  ought  either  to  convey  an 
intimation  of  the  whole  matter  in  hand,  or  some  introduction 

'  Seprrimltir . . .  mmtTUvr.  These  words  nre  plural  in  Orelliui'i  teiU 
but  Ellendt  ujd  ottiera  seem  rightl;  Ca  detarmine  that  jhoj  sbuuU  b> 
singular,  '  C.  77. 
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and  support  to  the  cause,  or  Bomething  of  omament  and 
diguitj.  But,  like  vestibulea  aud  approaches  to  houses  and 
temples,  so  t)ie  introductiona  that  we  prefix  to  caueea  should 
be  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subjeots.  In  small  and 
unimportant'  causes,  therefore,  it  is  often  more  advisable  to 
commence  with  the  subject-matter  itself  without  any  pre&ce. 
Bat,  when-we  are  to  use  an  exordium,  (as  will  generally  be 
the  case,)  our  matter  for  it  may  be  derived  either  from  the 
suitor,  from  the  adversary,  from  the  subject,  or  from  those 
before  whom  we  plead.  From  the  suitor  (I  coll  all  those 
suitors  whom  a  suit  concerns)  we  may  deduce  such  par- 
ticulars as  characterise  a  worthy,  generous,  or  unfortunate 
man,  or  one  deserving  of  compassion ;  or  such  particulars  as 
avail  against  a  false  accusation.  From  the  adversary  we  may 
deduce  almost  the  contrary  particulars  from  the  same  points. 
From  the  flubject,  if  the  matter  tinder  consideration  be  cniel, 
or  heinous,  or  beyond  espectation,  or  undeserved,  or  pitiable, 
or  savouring  of  ingratitude  or  indignity,  or  unprecedented, 
or  not  admitting  restitution  or  satisfaction.  From  those 
before  whom  we  plead  we  may  draw  such  consideratioils,  as 
to  prooure  their  benevolence  and  good  opinion;  an  object 
better  attained  in  the  course  of  pleading  than  by  direct 
entreaty.  This  object  indeed  is  to  be  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  whole  oration,  aud  especially  in  the  conclusion;  but 
many  esordia,  however,  are  wholly  based  upon  it;  for  the 
Greeks  recommend  uf  to  make  the  judge,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, attentive  and  desirous  of  information;  and  such 
hints  are  useftil,  but  not  more  proper  for  the  exordium  than 
for  other  parts;  but  they  are  indeed  eaaier^  to  be  observed  in 
the  beginning,  because  the  audience  are  then  most  attentive, 
when  they  are  in  eipeotation  of  the  whole  affair,  and  they 
may  also,  ia  the  commencement,  be  more  easily  informed,  as 
the  particulare  stated  in  the  outset  are  generally  of  greater 
perspicuity  than  those  which  are  spoken  by  way  of  argument, 
or  reftitation,  in  the  body  of  the  pleading.  But  we  shall 
derive  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety  of  matter  for 
exordia,  either  to  conciliate  or  to  arouse  the  judge,  from  those 

■  Infitguenlibiit  cama.  Infrapiejia  cauta  ia  a  cause  at  ths  pleading 
Of  which  Eew  auditors  axe  likelf  to  attend.     ErncalL 

'  PadHora  rtian  in  principiii.  Ellendt  juatly  obeerres  that  tliam 
muBt  be  corrupt,  and  that  aufcai  should  pnibsbli'  be  substituted  for  it. 
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points  ia  the  cause  wbich  are  adapted  to  create  emotion  ifl 
the  raiuil;  yet  the  whole  of  these  ought  not  to  be  brought  fo 
ward  in  the  exordium ;  the  judge  should  only  reoeive  a  d' 
impulse  at  the  outset,  ao  that  the  rest  of  our  speech  b 
come  with  full  fbrce  upou  bim  when  he  is  already  iiupresn 
in  our  favour. 

LXXX.  "  Let  the  exordium,  also,  be  ao  connected  with  Q 
sequel  of  the  speech,  that  it  may  not  appear,  Uke  a  a 
cian'e  prelude,  to  be  something  attached  merely  from  i 
tion,  but  a  coherent  member  of  the  whole  body;  f 
apealcers,  when  they  have  delivered  their  premeditated  exa 
dium,  make  such  a  transition  to  what  is  to  follow,  that  t' 
seem  positively  unwilling  to  have  an  audience.  But  a  ] 
lusion  of  that  kiad  ought  not  to  be  like  that  of  gladiatoni 
who  brandish  epeara  before  the  fight,  of  which  they  make  n 
tue  in  the  encounter;  but  should  be  such,  that  ep^kera  ml 
even  use  as  weapons  the  thoughts  wbich  they  advanced  i 
the  prelude, 

""But  as  to  the  directions  which  they  give  to  con 
brewity  in  the  narration,  if  that  is  to  be  called  brevity  wl 
there  is  no  word  redundant,  the  language  of  Lucius  Cra 
is  distinguished  by  brevity ;  but  if  that  kind  of  brevity  i 
intended,  when  only  just  bo  many  words  are  used  as  tl 
absolutely  necessary,  euch    conciseness  is  indeed  sometimi 
proper;  but  it  is  often  prejudicial,  especially  in  narratiiB^ 
not  only  as  it  produces  obscurity,  but  also  because  it  deatng 
that  which  is  the  chief  eicellence  of*harration,  that  it  E 
pleasing  and  adapted  to  persuade.     For  instance,  the  na 

For  lie,  as  aoon  ns  he  becuaa  of  ago,  ka.' 
how  long  is  it !  The  manners  of  the  youth  himseli^  the  ii 
quiries  of  the  servant,  the  death  of  Chrjsia,  the  look,  figui 
and  affliction  of  the  sister,  aud  the  other  circumstances,  a 
told  with  the  utmost  variety  and  agreeablenesa.  But  if  I 
had  lieen  studious  of  such  brevity  as  this, 

She's  carried  forth  ;  wa  go ;  ne  reaoh  tiie  place 

Of  aepulturo ;  aho'a  laid  ujion  tho  pile, 

he  might  have  comprised  the  whole  in  tea  lines:  althou 

'  Samnitiam.     A  kind  of  gladiators  ho  called,  that  fought  with  S> 
Bite  arms.     They  had  their  origin  among  the  Compatiiaaa.     Liv.  Iz.  - 
•  Torenoe,  Andr.  Act  I.  So,  L 


[ 
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'She's  carried  forth,  we  go,'  ia  only  ho  fitr  concise,  as  to  ctm- 
polt,  not  abaolute  brevity,  but  elegance;  for  if  there  had 
beea  nothing  expreaaed  but  'she's  laid  upon  the  pile,'  the 
vhole  matter  would  have  been  easily  comprehended.  But 
K  narration  referring  to  variouB  characters,  and  intersected  by 
dialogue,  affords  much  gratification ;  and  that  becomes  more 
probable  which  you  report  to  have  been  done,  when  you 
describe  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done;  and  it  is  much 
more  clearly  undei-stood  if  you  Bometimes  pauae  for  that 
mrpoae,  and  do  not  hurry  over  it  with  affected  brevity. 
Tor  the  uarrative  parts  of  a  speech,  as  'well  as  the  other  parts, 
night  to  be  perspicuous,  and  we  ought  to  take  the  more 
)ainB  with  that  part,  because  it  is  more  difficult  Dot  to  be 
obscure  in  stating  a  case,  than  either  in  an  exordium,  in  argu- 
nentation,  in  refuting  of  an  accusation,  or  in  a  peroration : 
md  obscurity  in  this  part  of  a  speoch  is  attended  with  greater 
Unger  than  in  other  parts;  both  because,  if  anything  bo 
)b3curely  espreased  in  any  other  part,  only  that  is  lost  which 
B  so  expressed;  but  obscurity  in  the  narrative  part  spreads 
larkncBs  over  the  whole  speech;  and  because,  as  to  other 
larts,  if  you  hare  expressed  anything  obscurely  in  one  place. 
nou  may  explain  it  more  clearly  in  another ;  while  for  the 
laxrative  part  of  a  speech  there  is  but  one  place.  But  your 
larrative  will  be  clear,  if  it  be  given  ia  ordinary  language, 
irith  adherence  to  the  order  of  time  and  without  interruption. 

LXXXL  "  But  when  we  ought  to  iutrodnce  a  statement  of 
itcts,  and  when  weonghi  not,  requires  judicious  consideration. 
?or  we  ought  to  make  no  such  statement,  either  if  the  matter 
■  notorious,  or  if  the  circumstances  are  free  from  doubt,  or 
f  the  adversary  has  related  them,  unless  indeed  we  wish  to 
loofute  his  statement;  and  whenever  we  do  moke  a  statement 
£  facts,  let  us  not  insist  too  eagerly  upon  points  which  may 
reate  suapicion  and  lU-feeting,  and  make  against  us,  but  let 
IS  extenuate  such  points  as  much  as  possible ;  lest  that  should 
tappen,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  Crassus  thinks  is  done 
hroagh  treachery,  not  through  folly,  namely,  that  we  damage 
Kir  own  cause;  for  it  concerns  tbe  fortune  of  the  whole 
•.use,  whether  the  case  is  stated  "with  caution,  or  otherwise, 
lecause  the  statement  of  the  case  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
Bet  of  the  speech. 

"  "What  follows  is,  that  the  matter  in  question  be  laid 
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down,  when  we  must  settle  what  is  the  point  ihat  comes  u 
dispute;  then  the  chief  gro-uada  of  the  cause  are  to  be 
riown  conjunctively,  bo  aa  "to  weaken  your  adversary's 
ports,  and  to  atrengthen  your  own ;  for  there  is  in  cansea 
one  method  for  that  part  of  your  speech,  which  is  of  effiow 
to  prove  your  arguments;  and  that  needs  both  confirmatw 
and  refutation ;  but  because  what  is  alleged  on  the  other  d< 
cannot  be  refuted  unless  you  confirm  your  own  statement 
and  your  own  statements  cannot  be  confirmed  unli 
refute  the  allegations  on  the  opposite  side,  these  matters  ai 
in  coaseijuence  united  both  by  their  nature,  by  their  olga 
and  by  their  mode  of  treattnent.     The  whole  speech  is  tb 
generally  brought  to  a  condusion  by  some  amplifies, tiotf 
the  different  points,  or  by  exciting  or  mollifying  the  jud] 
and  every  particular,  not  on]y  in  the  former  parts  of  I 
speech,  but  more  especially  towards  the  couclusion,  is  to 
adapted  to  excite  as  much  as  possible  the  feelings  of  t 
judges,  and  to  incline  them  in  our  favour. 

"Nor  does  there  now  appear  to  be  any  reason,  indeed,  wi 
we  should  make  a  distinct  head  of  those  precepts  which  a 
given  concerning  snasory  or  panegyrical  apeecheaj  for  mc 
of  them  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  oratory ;  yet,  to  speak 
favour  of  any  important  matter,  or  against  it,  seems  to  me ' 
belong  only  to  the  most  dignilied  character;  for  it  is  the  pi 
of  a  wise  man  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  momentous  afii 
and  that  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  eloquence,  to  be  able 
provide  for  otters  by  his  prudence,  to  confirm  by  his  aullt 
rity,  and  to  persuade  by  his  language. 

LXXXII.  "Speeches  are  to  he  made  in  the  senate  with  le 
display;  for  it  is  an  assemblyof  wise  men;^  and  opportunil 
is  to  be  left  for  many  others  to  speak.  All  suspicion,  too,  i 
ostentation  of  ability  is  ta  be  avoided.  A  speech  to  tl 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  all  the  force,  weight,  as 
various  colouring  of  eloquence.  For  persuading,  then,  nothiog 
is  more  desirable  than  worth;  for  be  who  thinks  that  expt- 
dienay  is  more  desirable,  does  not  consider  what  the  counsaUw 
chiefly  wishes,  but  what  be  prefers  upon  occosion  to  followj 
and  there  is  no  man,  especially  in  so  noble  a  state  as  thi| 
who  does  not  think  that  worth  ought  chiefly  to  be  regardtd 

^Snnitju  snin  ul  camHiunv.     These  w  rdfl  I  regard  u  a  M 
tli.it  luw  urept  iutu  the  text.    Ei-nali. 
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but  e:pedien(!7  commooly  prevails,  there  being  a  concealed 
fear,  that  even  worth  cannot  he  aiipported  if  espedieucy  be  dis- 
regarded. But  the  difterence  between  the  opinions  of  men  lies 
eiOier  in  this  question,  '  which  of  two  things  is  of  the  greater 
utility^  or,  if  that  point  is  agreed,  it  is  disputed  'whether 
honour  or  eipedioncy  ought  rathei-  to  be  consulted.'  As 
these  seem  often  to  oppose  each  other,  he  who  is  an  advocate 
ft*  expediency,  will  enumerate  the  benefits  of  pence,  of  plenty, 
of  power,  of  riches,  of  settled  revenues,  of  troops  in  garrison, 
aud  of  other  things,  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  estimate  by 
their  utility;  and  he  will  speciiy  the  disadvantages  of  a  con- 
trary state  of  things.  He  who  exhorts  his  audience  to  regard 
honour,  will  collect  examples  from  our  ancestors,  which  may 
be  imitated  with  glory,  though  attended  with  danger;  he  will 
expatiate  on  immortal  fame  among  posterity;  he  will  main- 
tain that  advantage  arises  from  the  observance  of  honour, 
and  that  it  is  always  united  with  wortL  But  what  is  pos- 
sible, or  impossible ;  and  what  is  necessary  or  unneoessary, 
are  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  in  regard  to  bothj  for 
sll  debate  is  at  an  end,  if  it  is  understood  that  a  thing  is 
impossible,  or  if  any  necessity  for  it  appears;  and  he  who 
Bbows  what  the  case  is,  when  others  have  overlooked  it, 
sees  furthest  of  all.  But  for  giving  counsel  in  civil  affaire 
the  chief  qualification  is  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution; 
and,  to  speak  on  such  matters  so  as  to  be  approved,  an  ac- 
quaiutanoe  with  the  manners  of  the  people  is  required ;  and, 
Bfi  these  frequently  vary,  the  fiisbion  of  speaking  must  oft«n 
be  varied;  and,  although  the  power  of  eloquence  is  mostly 
the  same,  yet,  as  the  highest  dignity  is  in  the  people,  as 
concerns  of  the  republic  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  as  the  commotions  of  the  moltitude'are  of  extraordinary 
■violence,  a  more  grand  and  imposing  manner  of  addrMsing 
tbem  seems  neceasary  to  be  adopted;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  a  speech  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  etoitement  of  the  fbelJngs, 
either  by  exhortation,  or  tlie  commemoration  of  some  illus- 
trious action,  or  by  moving  the  people  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  ot 
to  ambition,  or  desire  of  glory;  and  often  also  to  dissuade 
them  fram  temerity,  from  rage,  from  ardent  expectation, 
from  injustice,  from  envy,  from  cruelty. 

LXXXTII.  "  But  it  happens  that,  because  a  popular  tw 
■embly  appears  to  the  orator  to  be  his  most  enlarged  scene  ol 
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•  hsBBuch  influence,  that; 
itpIayvillMiat  his  flutes,  80  the  ontor  ' 
munsoos  audience.  And,  u 
nbljes  take  mauy  and  TariooB 
a  of  feeling  from  the  vhaie 
t  sot  he  iatnmii  an  espression  which  majbe 
T~r^rrl  hj  »m»  bidx  m  tke  qjeedt,  if  mt^tbing  appears  U 
hn«  baes  ■yufaM  viUi  hanfaiMBa,  with  arrugimce,  in  a  hue 
■r  mran  mwaer,  or  ailk  aaj  improper  feeliug  whatever;  or 
it  KBj  |KU;e»d  ftiMS  aone  cAaioe  lakeo,  or  ill'vill  conceired, 
■t  aocM  pwtienlw  indhiiiaali,  lAaih  is  either  just,  or  ari^ 
Iran  KMBe  cafauanj  or  bad  repctt;  or  it  may  happen  if  the 
■difect  bs  di^deaaiDg;  or  if  tfae  moldtnde  be  swayed  by  ao; 
impnles  fian  thdr  own  hopes  or  teats.  To  tbijse  fuur  causn 
aa  many  remediea  may  be  applied:  the  severity  of  rebuke,  it 
jtKi  have  snffidcnt  authority  for  it;  admonitiou,  which  is  I 
nutder  kind  of  rebuke ;  an  assnisnce,  that  if  they  will  gin 
you  a  bearing,  they  will  approve  what  you  say ;  and  entrcul^, 
which  is  the  meet  coadescending  method,  but  sometimes  verj 
advantageooa.  But  on  do  occasion  is  &cetiouBuesB  and  readj 
wit'  of  more  effect,  and  anv  smart  saying  that  is  conBialent 
with  dignity  and  true  jocularity ;  for  nothing  is  so  easilj 
diverted  from  gloom,  and  oHen  froai  rancour,  as  a  multitude, 
even  by  a  single  eipreasion  utt«red  opportunely,  quicklj, 
Bmartly,  and  with  good  humour. 

LXXXIV.  "  I  have  now  stated  to  you  geuerally.  to  the 
beat  of  my  abilities,  what  it  is  my  practice,  in  both  kinds  of 
causes,  tu  pursue,  what  to  avoid,  what  to  keep  in  view,  and  ti> 
what  method  I  ordinarily  adhere  in  my  pleadings.  Nor  ii 
that  third  kind,  panegyric,  which  I  in  ' 
Bioluded,  aa  it  were,  fifom  my  rules,  attended  with  s 
cnlty;  but  it  was  because  there  are  many  departmoata  of  oi 
tofy  both  of  graater  importance  and  power 
hardly  any  author  has  given  particular  rules,  and  beoannfl 
of  this  country  are  not  accustomed  to  deal  much  in 

'  Quia  maxima  guati  orateri  mena  vtiiettiT  Mnciaxit.  "  Becaiue  tb 
greatest  Btag^  u  it  were,  for  an  orator,  appeara  [to  be  tlmtj  of  a  publli 
Hsembi}-." 

'  a^eritat.     The  same  word,  is  used  in  c  Gl :  hoo  qaod  ii 
alyae  jicio  at.     Svliutz  cuiy»r''.nriv)  lularilat. 
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that  I  set  thia  topic  entirely  apart.  For  the  Greek  authors 
fchenoaelvea,  who  are  the  mnst.  worthy  of  being  read,  wrote  their 
janegyrics  either  for  amusement,  or  to  compilment  some  }iar- 
ticular  person,  rather  than  with  any  desire  to  promote  forensio 
Sloquence;  and  books  of  their  composition  are  extant,  in 
tivhich.  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Agesikiis,  EpaminondaB,  Philip, 
AJesander,  and  others,  are  the  BuhjecU  of  praise.  Our  lauda- 
tory Bpeeobes,  which  we  deliver  in  the  forura,  have  either  the 
Binipie  and  unadorned  brevity  of  testimony,  or  are  written  as 
(bneral  orations,  which  are  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  ponip 
of  panegyric     But  as  we  must  sometimes  attempt  that  de- 

rtment,  and  must  occasionally  write  panegyrics,  as  Caiua 
lius  wrote  one  for  Poblius  Tabero,  when  he  wished  to 
praise  his  uncle  Afrioanus,  and  in  order  that  we  ourselves 
Biay  be  enabled  to  praise,  after  tLe  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
|Ui^  persons  as  we  may  be  inclined  to  praise,  let  that  subject 
tlso  form  part  of  our  discourse.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  some 
rnalitiea  in  mankicid  are  desirable,  and  some  praiseworthy, 
firth,  beauty,  strength,  power,  riches,  and  other  things  which 
Ibrtune  bestows,  either  amid  extenial  circumstances,  or  aa 
lersonal  endowments,  carry  with  them  uo  real  praise,  which 
■  thonght  to  be  due  to  virtue  alonej  but,  as  virtue  itself  be- 
lomeB  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  use  and  management  of 
neb  things,  these  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortmie  ore 
lleo  to  be  considered  in  panegyrics ;  in  nhich  it  is  mentioned 

Ethe  highest  praise  for  a  person  not  to  have  been  haughty 
poner,  or  iusulent  in  wealth,  or  to  have  assumed  a  pre- 
inence  over  others  from  the  abundance  of  the  blessings  of 
Strtune;  so  that  his  riches  and  plenty  seem  to  have  afforded 
tpeaiiB  aad  opportutiities,  not  for  the  indulgence  of  pride  ocd 
trieious  appetites,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  goodnesa  and 
taoderation.  Virtue,  too,  which,  is  of  itself  praiseworthy, 
uid  without  which  nothing  can  be  deserving  of  praise,  is  dis- 
tingaished,  however,  into  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
tnore  adapted  to  panegyric  than  others ;  for  there  are  some 
rirtaes  which  are  conspicuous  iu  the  manners  of  men,  and 
Kiosiat  in  some  degree  lo  affability  and  beneficence ;  and  there 
ire  others  which  depend  on  some  pecuhar  natural  genius,  or 
nperior  gi-eatness  and  strength  of  mind.  Clemency,  justice, 
tenignity,  fidelity,  fortitude  in  common  dangers,  are  subjects 
■f;reeabl<:  to  the  audience  in  panegyric ;    for  all  such  virtues 
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are  thought  baaefioial,  not  bo  much  to  the  persons  who  possess 
them,  as  to  mankind  in  general;)  while  wisdom,  and  that 
greatness  of  soul  by  which  all  human  affairs  are  regarded  as 
mean  and  inconsiderable,  eminent  power  of  thought,  and  elo- 
quence itself,  excite  indeed  no  less  admiration,  but  not  equal 
delight;  for  they  appear  to  be  an  ornament  and  support 
rather  to  the  persons  themselves  whom  we  commend,  than  to 
those  before  whom  we  commend  them;  yet,  in  panegyric, 
these  two  kinds  of  virtues  must  be  united;  for  the  ears  of 
men  tolerate  the  praises  not  only  of  those  parts  of  virtue 
which  are  delightful  and  agreeable,  but  of  those  which  excite 
admiration. 

LXXXV.  ''  Since,  also,  there  are  certain  offices  and  duties 
belonging  to  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  since  to  each  virtue  its 
peculiar  praise  is  due,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  specify,  in  a 
panegyric  on  justice,  what  he  who  is  praised  performed  with 
fidelity,  or  equanimity,  or  in  accordance  with  any  other  moral 
duty.  In  other  points,  too,  the  praise  of  actions  must  be 
adapted  to  the  nature,  power,  and  name  of  the  virtue  under 
which  they  fall.  The  praise  of  those  acts  is  heard  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  which  appear  to  have  been  undertaken 
by  men  of  spirit,  without  advantage  or  reward;  but  those 
which  have  been  also  attended  with  toil  and  danger  to  them- 
selves afford  the  largest  scope  for  panegyric,  because  they 
may  be  set  forth  with  the  greatest  ornaments  of  eloquence, 
and  the  account  of  them  may  be  heard  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction; for  that  appears  the  highest  virtue  in  a  man  of 
eminence,  which  is  beneficial  to  others,  but  attended  with 
danger  or  toil,  or  at  least  without  advantage,  to  himself.  It 
is  commonly  regarded,  too,  as  a  great  and  admirable  merit, 
to  have  borne  adversity  with  wisdom,  not  to  have  been  van- 
quished by  fortune,  and  to  have  maintained  dignity  in  the 
worst  of  circumstances.  It  is  also  an  honour  to  a  man  that 
distinctions  have  been  bestowed  upon  Lim,  rewards  decreed 
to  his  merit,  and  that  his  achievements  have  been  approved 
by  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  on  such  subjects,  to  attri- 
bute success  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  immortal  gods,  is 
a  part  of  panegyric.  But  such  actions  should  be  selected  for 
praise  as  are  either  of  extraordinary  greatness,  or  unprece- 
dented novelty,  or  singular  in  their  kind;  for  such  as  are 
trivial,  or  common,  or  ordinary,  generally  appear  to  deserve 
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tu>  admiration  or  even  comraenddtion.      A  comparison  also 
with  other  great  men  has  a  ooble  effect  in  panegyric. 

"  On  this  epeciea  of  eloquence  I  have  felt  inclined  to  say 
^something  mors  than  I  had  proposed,  not  so  much  for  the 
itnproTement  of  pleading  in  the  forum,  which  has  been  kept 
bt  view  by  me  through  this  whole  discourse,  as  that  you 
loight  see  that,  if  panegyric  be  a  port  of  the  orator's  business, 
— and  nobody  denies  that  it  is, — a  knowledge  of  all  the  virtues, 
without  which  panegyric  cannot  be  composed,  is  necessary  to 
the  orator.  As  to  the  rules  for  censuring,  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  vices  contrary  to  these  vir- 
tues; and  it  is  also  obvious,  that  neither  can  a  good  man  be 
^mised  with  propriety  and  copiousnesa  of  matter,  without 
it  knowledge  of  the  several  virtues,  nor  a  bad  man  be  stigma- 
fced  and  branded  with  sufficient  distinction  and  asperity, 
■Without  a  knowledge  of  the  opposite  vices.  On  those  topics 
*f  panegyric  and  satire  we  must  often  touch  in  all  kinds 
Of  causes. 

You  have  now  heard  what  1  think  about  the  invention 
Ind  arrangement  of  matter.  I  shall  add  some  observations 
memory,  with  a  view  to  lighten  the  labour  of  Cntssus,  and 
to  leave  nothing  for  him  to  discuss,  but  the  art  of  embellish- 
g  those  departments  of  eloquence  which  I  have  specified." 
LXXXVI.  "  Proceed,"  8,^id  Crassus;  "  for  I  feel  pteasure  in 
Being  you  appear  as  a  professed  artist,  stripped  of  the  disguises 
bf  dissimulation,  and  fairly  exposed  to  view ;  and,  iu  leaving 
bothing  for  me  to  do  or  but  little,  you  consult  my  con- 
Wnience,  and  confer  a  favour  upon  me."  "  How  much  I  leave 
wju  to  do,"  said  Antonius,  "will  be  in  your  own  power;  for 
if  yon  are  inclined  to  act  fairly,  I  leave  you  everything  to  do; 
but  if  you  wish  to  shrink  from  any  portion  of  your  uuder- 
aking,  you  must  consider  how  you  can  give  this  company 
atJB&otion.  But  to  return  to  the  point ;  I  am  not,"  he  con- 
inued,  "  possessed  of  such  iutolleotual  power  as  Themistocles 
iBd,  that  I  had  rather  know  the  art  of  forgetfuluess  than  that 
(  memory;  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  famous  Simonides  of 
lens,  who,  as  people  say,  first  invented  an  art  of  memory. 
tor  they  relate,  that  when  Simonides  was  at  Oraunou  in 
IwsBaly,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  Scopas,  a  man  of 
knk  and  fortune,  and  had  recited  a.  poem  which  he  hud  com- 
in  his  praise,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  embellishment, 
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after  the  manner  of  the  poets,  there  were  many  particulai  s 
introduced  concerning  Castor  and  Pollux,  Scopas  told  Si- 
monides,  with  extraordinary  meanness,  that  he  would  pay 
him  half  the  sum  which  he  had  agreed  to  give  for  the  poem, 
and  that  he  might  ask  the  remainder,  if  he  thought  proper, 
from  his  TyndaridsB,  to  whom  he  had  given  an  equal  share  of 
praise.  A  short  time  after,  they  say  that  a  message  was 
brought  in  to  Simonides,  to  desire  him  to  go  out,  as  two 
youths  were  waiting  at  the  gate  who  earnestly  wished  him  to 
come  forth  to  them;  when  he  arose,  went  forth,  and  found 
nobody.  In  the  meantime  the  apartment  in  which  Scopas 
was  feasting  fell  down,  and  he  himself,  and  his  company,  were 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  ruins ;  and  when  their  friends 
were  desirous  to  inter  their  remains,  but  could  not  possibly 
distinguish  one  from  another,  so  much  crushed  were  the 
bodies,  Simonides  is  said,  from  his  recollection  of  the  place  in 
which  each  had  sat,  to  have  given  satisfactory  directions  for 
their  interment  Admonished  by  this  occurence,  he  is  re- 
ported  to  have  discovered,  that  it  is  chiefly  order  that  gives 
distinctness  to  memory;  and  that  by  those,  therefore,  who 
would  improve  this  part  of  the  understanding,  certain  places 
must  be  fixed  upon,  and  that  of  the  things  which  they  desire 
to  keep  in  memory,  symbols  must  be  conceived  in  the  mind, 
and  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  those  places ;  thus  the  order  of  places 
would  preserve  the  order  of  things,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
things  would  denote  the  things  themselves;  so  that  we  should 
use  the  places  as  waxen  tablets,  and  the  symbols  as  letters. 

LXXXVII.  "  How  great  the  benefit  of  memory  is  to  the 
4>rator,  how  great  the  advantage,  how  great  the  power,  what 
need  is  there  for  me  to  observe?  Why  should  I  remark  how  ex- 
cellent a  thing  it  is  to  retain  the  instructions  which  you  have 
received  with  the  cause,  and  the  opinion  which  you  have 
formed  upon  it?  to  keep  all  your  thoughts  upon  it  fixed 
in  your  mind,  all  your  arrangement  of  language  marked  out 
there  ?  to  listen  to  him  from  whom  you  receive  any  informa- 
'•'ffn,  or  to  him  to  whom  you  have  to  reply,  with  such  power 
df  retention,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  poured  their  dis- 
course into  your  ears,  but  to  have  engraven  it  on  your  mental 
tablet?  They  alone  accordingly,  who  have  a  vigorous  memory, 
know  what,  and  ht>w  much,  and  in  what  manner  they  are 
about  to  speak ;  to  what  they  have  replied,  ajid  what  remains 
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ananawered ;  and  they  also  remember  many  ooureea  that  they 
have  formerly  adopted  in  other  cases,  and  many  which  they 
have  heard  from  others.  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that 
nature  ia  the  chief  author  of  this  qualification,  as  of  all  those 
of  which  I  have  previously  Bpoken;  (hiit  this  whole  art  of 
oratory,  or  image  and  resemblaace  of  an  art,  Ima  the  power, 
not  of  engendering  and  producing  anything  entirely  of  itself 
of  which  no  part  previously  eiisted  in  our  underatandinga, 
but  of  being  able  to  give  education  and  sti'ength  to  what  has 
been  generated,  and  has  had  ita  birth  there ;)  yet  there  ig 
scarcely  anyone  of  so  strong  a  memory  aa  to  retain  the  order 
of  his  languuge  and  thoughts  without  a  previous  arrangement 
and  observation  of  heads ;  nor  is  any  one  of  so  weak  a 
memory  aa  not  to  receive  assiBtance  firom  this  practice  and 
eiercise.  For  Simonides,  or  whoever  else  invented  the  art, 
wisely  sow,  that  those  things  are  the  moat  strongly  fixed  in 
our  minds,  which  are  commuaicatfid  to  them,  and  imprinted 
upon  them,  by  the  senses ;  that  of  idl  the  senses  that  of  seeing 
is  the  moat  acute;  and  that,  accordingly,  those  things  are  most 
easily  retained  in  our  minda  which  we  have  received  from  the 
beariog  or  the  understanding,  if  they  are  also  recommended 
to  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  mental  eye;  so  that  a 
kind  of  form,  resemblance,  and  representation  might  denote 
invisible  objects,  and  such  aa  are  in  their  nature  withdrawn 
front  the  cognisance  of  the  sight,  in  such  a  manner,  that  what 
■we  are  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  by  thought  we  may 
retain  aa  it  were  by  the  aid  of  the  visual  faaulty.  By  these 
imaginary  forma  and  objects,  aa  by  all  those  that  come  under 
our  corporeal  vision,  our  memory  ia  admonished  and  excited ; 
but  some  place  for  them  must  bo  imagined ;  as  bodily  shape 
cannot  he  conceived  without  a  place  for  it  That  I  may  not, 
then,  be  prolix  and  impertinent  upon  so  well-known  and 
common  a  subject,  we  must  fancy  many  plain  distinct  places, 
at  moderate  distances;  and  such  symbols  as  are  impressive, 
striking,  and  well-marked,  so  tltat  they  nnay  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  and  act  upon  it  with  the  greatest  qoicknesa. 
This  faculty  of  artificial  Wiemnry  practice  will  afii.rd,  (from 
which  proceeds  habit,)  as  well  aa  the  derivation  of  similai 
words  converted  and  altered  in  caHea,  or  transferred  from 
particulars  to  generals,  and  the  idea  of  an  entire  sentence  from 
the  symbol  of  a  single  word,  after  tho  raaanor  and  method  of 
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■ny  Bkilful  painter,  who  distinguishes  spaces  by  ths  variel^i 
what  he  depicta. 

LXXXVllI.  "  But  the  memory  of  words,  which, 
is  lesa  iiecessary  for  us,'  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  _ 
TWiety  of  symbols;  for  tiere  are  many  words  which,  III 
joints,  oounect  the  tnembera  of  our  speech,  that  canu 
possibly  be  represented  by  anything  similar  to  them;  atidfi 
thene  n-e  must  invent  symbolB  that  we  may  invariably  n 
The  memory  of  things  is  the  proper  business  of  the  oratoi 
this  we  may  be  enabled  to  impress  on  ourselves  by  the  creat)4 
of  imaginary  figures,  aptly  arranged,  to  represent  particah 
heads,  so  that  we  may  recollect  thoughts  by  images,  and  thB 
order  by  place.  Nor  is  that  true  wliioh  is  said  by  people  u 
skilled  in  this  artifice,  that  the  memory  is  oppressed  by  ti 
weight  of  these  representations,  and  that  even  obscured  whil 
unitssisted  nature  might  have  clearly  kept  in  view ;  for  I  h« 
seen  men  of  consummate  abilities,  and  an  almost  divine  bcnll 
of  memory,  as  Charmadas  at  Athens,  and  Scepsiua  Metrodoil 
in  Asia,  who  is  said  to  be  still  living,  each  of  whom  usedl 
say  that,  as  he  wrote  with  letters  on  wax,  so  he  wrote  vil 
symbols  aa  it  were,  whatever  he  wished  to  remember,  ( 
these  places  which  he  had  conceived  in  imagination.  Thonfj 
therefore,  a  memory  cannot  be  entirely  formed  by  this  jki 
tiee,  if  there  is  none  given  by  nature;  yet  certainly,  if  tha 
is  latent  natural  faculty,  it  may  be  called  forth.  i 

"  You  have  now  had  a  very  long  dissertatiou  from  a  peiM 
whom  I  wish  you  way  not  esteem  impudent,  but  who  is  M 
tainly  not  over-modeat,  ia  having  spoken,  so  copiously! 
1  have  done,  u[)on  the  art  of  eloquence,  in  your  hean'ii| 
Catulus,  and  that  of  Lucius  Crassus;  for  of  the  test  of  li 
company  the  age  might  perhaps  reasonably  moke  leas  impn 
sion  upon  me ;  but  you  wiU  certainly  excuse  me,  if  you  bt 
listen  to  tho  motive  which  impeljed  me  to  loquacity  i 
unusual  with  me." 

LXXXIX  "  We  indeed,"  said  Catulus, "  {for  I  make  tH 
uiswer  for  my  brother  and  myself^)  not  only  escuse  you, 
feel  love  and  great  gratitude  to  you  for  what  you  have  do 
and,  na  we  acknowledge  your  pcliteneas  and  good-nature,  so  * 
admire  your  learning  and  copious  stcre  of  matter.     Indeed' 

'  BscauBB  words  are  at  tLe  comoumd  of  the  prLctiaed  ontor,  ■■) 
whan  matter  ia  supplied,  easily  occur.    Bmtili,  ' 
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think  that  I  have  reaped  this  benefit,  that  I  am  freed  from  a 
great  mistake,  and  reUeved  from  that  astonishment  which  I 
iised  always  to  feel,  in  common  with  many  others,  as  to  the 
source  from  which  that  divine  power  of  yours  in  pleading  waa 
derived;  for  I  never  imagined  that  you  had  even  slightly 
touched  upon  those  matters,  of  which  I  now  perceive  that  you 
possess  an  exact  knowledge,  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and 
which,  taught  by  experience,  you  have  partly  corrected  and 
partly  approved.  Nor  have  I  now  a  less  high  opinion  of  your 
eloquence,  while  I  have  a  fer  higher  one  of  your  general  merit 
and  diligence ;  and  I  am  pleased,  at  the  same  time,  that  my 
own  judgment  is  confirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  always  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  man  can  attain  a  character  for 
wisdom  and  eloquence  without  the  greatest  study,  industry, 
and  learning.  But  what  was  it  that  you  meant,  when  you 
said  that  we  should  excuse  you  if  we  ^ew  .the  motive  which 
had  impelled  you  to  this  discourse?  What  other  motive 
could  there  be  but  your  inclination  to  oblige  us,  and  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  these  young  gentlemen,  who  have  listened  to  you 
with  the  utmost  attention?*' 

"  I  was  desirous,"  replied  Antonius,  "  to  take  away  from 
Crassus  every  pretence  for  refusal,  who  would,  I  was  sure, 
engage  in  such  a  kind  of  dissertation  either  a  little  too 
modestly,  or  too  reluctantly,  for  I  would  not  apply  the  word 
disdainfully  to  a  man  of  his  afi&bility.  But  what  excuse  will 
he  now  be  able  to  make?  That  he  is  a  person  of  consular  and 
censorial  dignity?  I  might  have  made  the  same  excuse. 
Will  he  pl^kd  his  age  ?  He  is  four  years  younger  than  I. 
Can  he  say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  these  matters,  of  which 
I  indeed  have  snatched  some  knowledge  late  in  life,  cur- 
sorily, and,  as  people  say,  at  spare  times,  while  he  has 
applied  to  them  from  his  youth  with  the  most  diligent  study, 
under  the  most  able  masters?  I  will  say  nothing  of  his  genius, 
in  which  no  man  was  ever  his  equal ;  for  no  one  that  hears  me 
speak,  has  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  himself  as  not  to 
hope  to  speak  better,  or  at  least  as  well;  but  while  Crassus  is 
speaking,  no  one  is  so  conceited  as  to  have  the  presumption 
to  think  that  he  shall  ever  speak  like  him.  Lest  persons, 
therefore,  of  so  much  dignity  as  the  present  company,  should 
have  oome  to  you  in  vain,  let  us  at  length,  Crassus,  hear  yov 
vpeak." 
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^  that  these  things  are  so,  which  however  are  iar  othe 
what  have  you  left  for  me  this  day,  or  for  any  mai 
he  can  possibly  say!    For  I  will  speak,  my  dearest  £ 
what  I  really  think:  I  have  often  heard  men  of  lea: 
(why  do  I  say  often!  I  should  rather  say  sometimeB; 
couJd   I  have  that  opportunity  often,  when  I  entered  i 
foram  quite  a  youtfi,  and  was  never  absent  from  it  Ic 
during  my  quEestorship  1)  hat  I  have  heard,  as  I  said  yesi 
day,  hoth  while  I  was  at  Athens,  men  of  the  greatest  learni 
and   in  Asia  that  famous  rhetorician  Scepsius  Metrodm 
disconreing  upon  these  very  subjects ;  but  no 
ever  appeared  to  me  to  have  engaged  in  such  a  diaserti 
with  greater  extent  of  knowledge,  or  greater  penetration,  t 
our  fnend  has  shown  to-day  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  a 
I  thouglit  auything  had  hoen  omitted  by  Antonius,  I  sli 
not  be  so  unpolite,  nay  so  almost  churlish,  as  to  think  tl 
trouble  which  I  perceived  to  be  your  desire."     "  Have  j< 
then  forgotten,   Crassua,"    said    Sulpicius,  "  that  Antooil 
made  such  a  division  with  you,  that  he  should  esplaia 
equipment  and  implements  of  the  orator,  and  leave  it  t( 
to  speak  of  decoration  and  emballishmeut !"     "  In  thefii 
place,"  rejoined  Crasaus,  "  who  gave  Antonius  leave  e 
make  such  a  partition,  or  to  chouse  first  that  part  which  hi 
liked  best  i     In  the  next,  if  I  rightly  comprehended  w' 
I  heard  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  be  seemed  to  me  to  tn 
both  these  matters  in  conjvraotioa."     "  But,"  observed  C 
•'  he  said  nothing  of  the  embelliahmenta  of  language,  c 
that  excellence  from  which  eloquence  derives  its  very  oi 
"  Antonius  then,"  said  Crasaus,  "  left  me  nothing  bat  w 
and  took  the  substauce  for  himself."  "  Well,"  remarked  C 
"  if  he  has  left  yon  the  more  difficult  part,  we  have  n 
desire  to  hear  you;  if  that  which  is  the  easier,  you  li 
no  reason  to  refuse."     "  And  in  regard  to  what  you  a 
Craasua,"  interposed  Catulus,  "  that  if  we  would  stay  tu 
the  day  with  you  here,  you  would  comply  with  our 
do  you  not  think  it  binding  on  your  honourl"     Ootta  tli 
smiled,  and  said,  "  I  might,  Crassus,  excuse  you ;  b 
care  that  Catulus  has  not   macio  it  a  matter  of  i 
fiiith ;   it  is  a  point   for   the   censor's  cognisance  ;    and  J 
wia  how  disgiiiocful  it  would  be  for  a   person  of  < 
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dignity'  to  render  hiroaelf  obnoxioMB  to  such  censure."  "  Do 
Rs  ;ou  plesse,  then,"  leplied  Crafieus ;  "  but  for  the  preseiit,  £ia 
Et  is  time,  I  thiuk  we  utuxt  rise,  and  take  some  repose ;  in  the 
bflernoon,  if  it  is  then  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  say  Bomething 
Dn  these  pointa,  unless  perchance  you  may  wisli  to  put  me  08 
SU  to-morrow."  They  all  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  hear 
bim  either  at  once,  or  ia  the  aftenioon  if  he  preferred;  as 
loon  however  as  possible. 


k 


BlOEBO,  in  tho  introduction  to  this  book,  laments  the  sad  destha  of 
CraaauB  and  AntoniuB.  Ee  tboD  proceeds  to  relate  Cmesun'B  further 
mmarkB  on  eloqunuce,  and  eapeciaUy  on  at;Ie  and  delivery,  ia  whidi 
he  was  thought  to  escel  nil  other  epeafcers.  See  Cic  de  Clar.  Orat. 
c  SB.  He  shoWB  thu,t  an  orator  aliDoId  apeak  correctly,  perapiououaly, 
elegantly,  6ind  to  the  purpasc  Style  ia  to  lie  omociented  by  a  taste- 
ful choice  of  wards,  and  by  troped  uid  Egures;  and  it  must  have  a 
cartaiu  rbfthm  or  hortuouy.  Some  obeervationa  are  added  on  action 
and  delivery  in  general.  In  c.  14  a  digreseioD  ie  made  on  Uie  pnuses 
of  eloquence,  and  the  combination  of  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
ospooially  the  Aoaden^ic  and  Peripatetic,  with  the  study  of  it. 

When  1  proceeded  to  execute  my  design,  brother  Quintua, 
if  relating  and  committing  to  writing  in  this  third  book,  the 
emarks  which  Crassua  made  after  the  dissertation  of  An- 
oiiius,  bitter  remembraooe  renewed  in  my  mind  its  former 
nncem  and  regret;  for  the  genius  worthy  of  immortality, 
ibe  learning,  the  virtue  that  were  in  Lucius  Crassus,  were  aH 
:tinguiahed  by  sudden  death,  within  ten  days  from  the  day 
liich  is  comprised  in  this  and  the  former  book.  When  he 
etumed  to  Bome  on  the  last  day  of  the  thefttrical  enter- 
'  linments,^  he  was  put  into  a  violent  emotion  by  that  oration 
rfiich  was  reported  to  have  been  delivered  in  an  assembly  of 
he  people  by  Philippus,  who,  it  was  agreed,  had  declared, 
'  that  he  must  look  for  another   council,  aa   be    could  not 
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carry  on  the  government  with  such  a  senate ;'  and  c 
[Horning  of  iho  thirteenth  of  September,  both  Crasausuidt 
full  senate  came  into  t)ie  house  on  the  call  of  Drusus.  Tliem^ 
when  DruHus  had  made  many  complaints  Bgainrt  Philippm 
he  brought  formally  before  the  senate  the  fact  that  ^ 
consul  bad  throtni  such  grievous  obloquy  on  that  order,  i| 
his  speech  to  the  people.  Here,  as  I  have  often  heard  jl 
unanimously  said  by  men  of  the  greatest  judgment,  althon^ 
indeed  it  continually  happened  to  Criissui!,  whenever  be  hi 
delivered  a  speech  more  exquisite  than  ordinary,  that  be  n 
always  thought  never  to  have  spoken  better,  yet  by  univen 
consent  it  was  then  determined,  that  all  other  orators  ha 
alwaya  been  excelled  by  Craasua,  but  that  on  that  day  he  fan 
been  excelled  by  himself;  for  he  deplored  the  miafortnne  an 
unsupported  condition  of  the  senate;  an  order  whose  beredi 
tary  dignity  was  then  being  torn  from  it  by  a  consul,  as  I; 
some  lawless  inffian,  a  consul  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  til 
part  of  a  good  parent  or  trusty  guardian  towards  it  j  but  vi 
that  it  was  not  surprising,  if,  after  he  had  ruined  the  con 
monwealtli  by  his  own  counsels,  he  should  divorce  the  com 
se1a  of  the  senate  from  the  commonwealth.  When  be  h 
applied  these  expressions,  which  were  like  firebrands,  to  Pitt 
lippas,  who  was  a  man  of  violence,  as  well  as  o"  "  _ 
jind  of  the  utmost  vigO'jr  to  resist  opposition,  he  could  DOts 
restrain  himself,  but  hurst  forth  into  a  furious  flame,  win 
resolved  to  bind  Crassus  to  good  behaviour,  by  forfeiting  hi| 
securities.'  On  that  occasion,  many  things  are  reportal  H 
have  been  uttered  by  Crassus  with  a  sort  of  divine  aublimiQs 
refusing  to  acknowledge  as  a  consul  him  who  would  not  allM 
him  to  possess  the  senatorial  dignity:  Do  you,  said  he,  tf 
mken  you  thought  tlie  general  avthorUy  if  the  whole  lenaioridi 
order  entrvMed  In  you  at  a  pledge,  yet  perjidicfiuljf  an'Mdiei9i& 
in  the  vUui  0/  the  Roman  people,  imagine  that  I  con  be  terr^ 
by  autk  petty  foTfeUures  a»  those  ?  It  is  not  such  pledget  ll 
are  to  be  forfeited,  if  youwould  bind  Lueiue  Cratevt  ton 
for  that  purpose  you  mutt  eut  o%U  thii  tongue;  and  even  if  J 

'  Pignaribia  ablatit.  Tlie  Benators  and  others  were  □bli(i;Bd  to 
the  senate  when  the;  were  Bummoned,  and  to  be  BubmigHve 
■uperior  magiatrates,  or  thej  might  be  puuiBbed  by  fine  and  di 
of  their  property.     See  Livy,  iii.  38;  iliii  10;  Plia.  Ep.  W.  i9, 
Suet.  Jul.  c  IT  ;  Adum'a  Roman  Antiquitlea,  p.  2. 
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6c  torn  out,  the  freedom  in  mi/  very  breath  will  can/ound  your 


IL  It  appeared  that  &  multitude  of  other  expressions  were 
then  uttered  by  him  with  the  most  vehement  eSbrta  of  mind, 
thought,  and  epirita;  and  that  that  resolution  of  liia,  which 
tlio  senate  adopted  in  a  fUll  bouse,  waa  propoaed  hy  him  with 
iHie  utmost  magnificence  and  dignity  of  language.  That  the 
iOUfuef  and  fideliiy  of  the  senate  had  never  been  leantijiy  to 
the  convnionwealtk,  in  order  Co  do  jitstiee  to  the  Soman  people; 
knd  he  wiis  present  (aa  appears  irom  the  names  entered  in  the 
leister)  at  the  recording  of  the  resolution.  This  however 
traa  the  last  swan-like  note  and  speech  of  that  divine  orator; 
md,  as  if  expecting  to  hear  it  agaia,  we  used,  after  hia  death, 
to  go  into  the  aenate-houBe,  that  we  might  contemplate  the 
^Kit  on  which  he  had  last  stood  to  speak;  for  we  beard  that 
be  was  seized  at  the  time  with  a  pain  ia  his  side  while  be  was 
Epeaking,  and  that  a  copious  persjiiration  followed;  after 
irliich  be  waa  atruck  with  a  chillnesa,  and,  returning  home  in  a 
bver,  died  the  seventh  day  after  of  pleurisy.  0  how  &llaciouB 
ire  the  hopes  of  mortals,  bow  ihiil  ia  our  condition,  and  how 
Qeignificant  all  our  ambitioua  efforts,  which  are  often  broken 
md  thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  over- 
ffhelaied  as  it  were  in  their  voyage,  even  before  they  gain 
b  «gbt  of  the  harbour!  For  as  long  aa  the  life  of  Crassua 
■ras  perpleied  with  the  toils  of  ambition,  so  long  wiw  he 
taore  distinguiahed  for  the  performance  of  private  duties,  and 
ttie  praises  due  to  hia  geniua,  than  for  any  benefit  that  be 
Reaped  from  hia  greatness,  or  for  the  digniScd  rank  which  he 
Sore  in  the  republic;  but  the  first  year  which,  after  a  dis- 
iharge  of  all  the  honourable  offices  of  the  state,  opened  to 
lim  the  entrance  to  supreme  authority  by  universal  consent, 
[Terthrew  all  his  hopes,  and  all  bis  ^ture  schemes  of  life,  by 
leath.  This  was  a  melancholy  occurrence  to  bis  friends,  a 
[rievoufl  calamity  to  hia  country,  and  a  heavy  affliction  to  all 
be  virtuous  part  of  mankind ;  but  such  misfortuuea  after- 
rards  fell  upon  the  commonwealth,  that  life  does  not  appear 
O  me  to  have  been  taken  away  from  Lucius  Ci-assus  by 
he  immortal  ^ods  as  a  privation,  but  death  to  have  been 
estowed  on  him  as  a  blessing.  He  did  not  live  to  behold 
taly  blazing  with  war,  or  the  senate  overwhelmed  with 
Wpular  odiunij  or  the  leading  mc^n  of  tla  state  accused  <* 
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the  most  heinous  crimes,  or  the  afflictioii  of  his  daugiite 
or  the  liauishment  of  bis  son-at-law,'  or  the  most  caha 
tous  flight  of  Caiua  Mariua,  or  that  moat  atrocious  of  ol 
elauglitere  after  his  return,  or,  finally,  that  republic 
way  disgraced,  in  which,  wliile  it  continued  most  flourish 
he  had  by  far  the  pre-eminence  over  all  other  men  in  gloiy. 
III.  But  led  away  as  I  am  by  my  reflections  to  tond 
upon  the  power  and  Ticisaitudes  of  fortune,  my  obaerratia 
shall  not  expatiate  too  wid«ly,  but  shall  be  confined  olmi 
to  the  very  persom^ea  who  are  contained  in  this  dialog 
which  I  have  begim  to  detail.  For  who  would  not  call  tl 
death  of  Lucius  Crassus,  which  has  been  so  often  lomentel 
by  multitudes,  a  happy  one,  when  be  calls  to  mind  the  fi 
of  those  very  persons  who  were  almost  the  last  that  held  din 
course  witii  him)  For  we  oui-aelves  remember,  that  Quinta 
Oatulus,  a  man  distinguished  for  almost  eveiy  species  Q 
merit,  when  be  entreated,  not  the  security  of  bis  fortune^ 
but  retreat  into  exile,  was  reduced  to  deprive  himself  of  liT 
It  was  then,  too,  that  that  iUnstrioua  bead  of  Marcus  Antoniu 
by  whom  the  lives  of  so  many  citizens  had  been  preserTK 
was  fixed  upon  the  very  rostra  on  which  be  had  so  strenuoiul 
defended  the  republic  when  consul,  and  which  be  had  adtx\ 
with  imperial  trophies  when  censor.  Not  far  from  bis  w 
exposed  the  head  of  Cains  Julius,  (who  was  betrayed  by  it 
Tuscan  host,)  with  that  of  Lucius  Julius  his  brother;  so  thi 
he  who  did  not  behold  such  atrocities  may  justly  be  thoii^ 
to  have  prolonged  bis  life  during  the  esistence  of  the  corwi 
tution,  and  to  have  expired  ti^etber  with  it.  He  neidiM 
beheld  bis  near  relation,  Fuhlius  Crassus,  a  man  of  the  gnaitM 
magnanimity,  skin  by  hia  own  hand,  nor  saw  the  im^  a 
Vesta  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  poutifez,  his  oollei^;Bei 
and  (such  were  bis  feelings  towards  bis  countrj)  evenfl"^ 
cruel  death  of  Cains  Carbo,  his  greatest  eoemy,  that  ooouf 
ou  the  same  day,  would  have  caused  additional  grief  to  hi 
He  did  not  behold  the  horrible  and  miserable  &te  of  ihai 
young  men  who  bad  devoted  themselves  to  him;  of  who 
Caiua  Cotta,  whom  ho  had  left  In  a  promising  conditia 
was  expelled,  through  popular  prejudice,  from  bis  office  I 
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I  taribime,  a  few  daja  after  the  death  of  Craaaus,  and,  not  mnny 
months  afterwards,  driven  from  the  city.  And  Siilpicius,  who 
had  been  inTOlved  in  the  same  popiiJar  fury,  attempted  in  hia 
ifeiibuneship  to  spoil  of  all  their  honours  those  with  whom, 
$a  a  private  individual,  he  had  lived  in  the  greatest  fomj- 
liarity;  but  when  he  was  shooting  forth  into  the  highest 
glory  of  eloquence,  his  life  was  taken  from  hira  by  the  sword, 
Kud  punishment  was  inflicted  on  bis  rashness,  not  without 
(great  damage  to  the  republic,  I  nm  indeed  of  opinion  that 
lyou,  CraasuB,  received  as  well  your  birth  as  your  death  from 
the  peculiar  appointment  of  diviue  providence,  both  on  account 
«f  the  distinction  of  your  life  and  the  season  of  your  death ; 
Sot,  in  accordance  with  your  virtue  and  firmness  of  mind,  you 
^ust  either  have  submitted  to  the  cruelty  of  civil  slaughter; 
•r  if  any  fortune  had  rescued  you  from  bo  barbarous  a  death, 
the  eame  fortune  would  have  comp^ned  jou  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  ruins  of  your  country;  and  not  only  the  dominion  of 
lil-designing  men,  but  even  the  victory  of  tlie  honourable 
party,  would,  on  account  of  the  ciyil  massacres  iutormingled 
with  it,  have  been  an  affliction  to  you, 

IV.  Tndeed,  when  I  reflect,  brother  Quintua,  upon  the 
ealantitiea  of  these  great  men,  (wbose  fates  I  have  just  mea- 
tioned,)&nd  those  which  we  ourselves  have  feltand  oiperienced 
firom  oar  extraordinary  and  eminent  love  for  our  country, 
your  opinions  appear  to  me  to  be  foimded  on  justice  and 
wisdom,  as  you  have  always,  on  a.cco«nt  of  such  numerous, 
Bach  violent,  and  such  sudden  afflictions  as  have  happened  to 
the  most  illustrious  and  virtuous  men,  dissuaded  me  from 
all  civil  contention  and  strife.  But,  because  we  cannot  put 
affairs  into  the  same  state  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
imd  because  our  extreme  toils  are  compensated  and  miti- 
gated by  great  glory,  let  us  apply  ourselves  tu  those  cou- 
■olatdons,  which  are  not  only  pleasant  to  us  when  troubles 
have  subsided,  but  may  also  he  salutary  while  they  con- 
tiauej  let  us  deliver  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  the  remain- 
ing and  almost  the  last  discourse  of  Lucius  Ora^sua;  and  let 
DG  express  the  gratitude  to  him  which  he  so  justly  merited, 
although  in  terms  by  lA  means  equal  to  his  genius,  yet  to 
the  best  of  our  endeavours;  for  there  is  not  any  of  us,  when 
be  leads  the  admirably  written  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  almost 
'  all  ^f  which  the  character  of  Socrates  is  represented,  wlio 
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does  DQt,  thougl  what  is  writteD  of  him  is  writteo  in  a  dirint 
spirit,  conceive  somethiDg  still  greater  of  hiiu  about  whom  il 
ia  written :  and  it  is  also  my  request,  not  indeed  to  yon, 
my  brother,  who  attribute  to  me  perfection  in  all  things,  but 
to  others  who  shall  take  this  treatise  into  their  hands,  that 
they  would  entertain  a  nobler  conception  of  Lucius  Crassm 
than  any  that  is  expressed  by  me.  For  I,  who  was  not 
present  at  this  dialogue,  and  tu  whom  Caius  Cotta  commim- 
cated  only  the  topics  and  heads  of  the  dissertation,  have  en- 
deavoured to  shadow  forth  in  the  conversation  of  the  speaken 
those  peculiar  styles  of  oratory,  in  wh.eh  I  knew  that  each  of 
them  was  conspicuous.  But  if  any  person  shall  be  iudocsd 
by  the  common  opinion,  to  think  either  that  Antonius  nt 
more  jejune,  or  Crasaus  more  eiuberant  in  style,  than  tbej 
have  been  respeotivejy  described  by  me,  he  will  be  amongthe 
number  of  those  who  either  never  heard  tbe«e  great  mcii,  or 
who  have  not  abilities  to  Judge;  for  each  of  them  was  (aB  1 
liave  explained  before)  superior  to  all  other  speakers,  in  appli- 
cation, and  genius,  and  learning,  as  well  as  excellent  in  bti 
particular  style,  so  that  embellishment  in  language  was  ool 
wanting  in  Autouius,  nor  redundant  in  Crasaus. 

y.  As  Boon  therefore  as  they  had  withdrawn  before  Docn, 
and  reposed  themselves  a  little,  Cotta  said  that  he  particukrl; 
observed  that  Crassus  employed  all  the  time  about  the  nuild]« 
of  the  day  in  the  most  earnest  and  profound  meditation;  and 
that  he  himself,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  counte- 
nanoe  which  he  assumed  whenever  he  was  going  to  speak  in 
public,  and  the  nature  of  kis  looks  when  he  was  fixed  in  WD- 
templatiou,  and  had  often  remarked  tbem  in  causes  of  the 
greatest  importance,  cama  on  purpose,  while  the  rest  vcn 
asleep,  into  the  room  in  wbicli  Crassus  had  loin  down  ou  a 
oouch  prepared  for  him,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  perceiiei! 
him  to  be  settled  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  he  immedintelj 
retired ;  and  tLat  almost  two  hours  passed  in  that  perfect 
■tUlneaa.  Afterwards,  when  they  all,  aa  the  day  was  Qt« 
▼ermtig  to  the  afternoon,  waited  upon  Crassus,  Ctesar  said, 
"  Well,  Crassus,  shall  we  go  and  take  our  seatal  though  "• 
only  come  to  put  you  m  mind  of  your  promise,  and  not  (9 
dcmaud  the  performance  :>f  it."  Crassus  then  replied,  ''Dt 
you  imagine  that  I  have  the  assurance  to  think  that  I  OIB 
ounliuue  longer  indebted  to  such  friends  as  you,  especiall;  ui 
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!au  obligation  of  this  nature!"     "  What  place  thea  will  suit 
youl"  aaid  Ciesar;  "a  seat  ia  the  middle  of  the  wood,  for 
i  that  is  the  moat  shady  and  cooil"     "Very  well,"  rephed 

I'  Crossas,  "  for  there  is  iu  that  epot  a  seat  not  at  all  ussuitcd 
foe  this  discouTBe  of  oure."   Thia  arrangement  being  agreeable 
to  ihe  rest  of  the  oompany,  they  went  into  the  wood,  and  sat 
■,<  down  there  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  listen. 
!       Crassns  then  said,  "  Not  only  the  influence  of  your  autbo- 

Iiity  and  friendship,  but  also  the  ready  compliance  of  Antonius, 
have  taken  horn  me  all  liberty  of  refusal,  though  I  had  an 
dceUent  pretest  for  refusing.  In  the  partition,  however,  of 
f  this  dissertation  between  ua,  Antonius,  when  he  assumed  to 
I  himself  the  part  of  speaking  upon  those  matters  which  form 
'  the  subject  of  the  orator'e  speech,  and  left  to  me  to  explain 
/■how  they  should  be  embellished,  divided  things  which 
j-  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  separation ;   for  as  every 

i  speech  consists  of  the  matter  and  the  language,  the  language 
nan  have  do  place  if  you  take  away  the  matter,  nor  the 
matter  receive  any  illustration  if  you  take  away  the  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  embracing  some- 
:  thing  of  superior  maguificence  in  their  ideas,  appear  to  me  to 
'  have  seen  further  into  the  nature  of  things  than  the  visual 
1  fiwulties  of  our  minds  can  penetrate ;  as  they  said  that  all 
I  Qtese  things,  above  and  below,  formed  one  system,  and  were 

i  linked  tt^ether  in  strict  union  by  one  aud  the  same  power, 
snd  one  principle  of  universal  harmony  in  nature ;  for  there 
is  DO  order  of  things  which  can  either  of  itself,  if  forcibly 
nparated  from  the  rest,  preserve  a  permanent  existence,  oi' 
without  which  the  rest  con  maintain  their  power  and  eternal 

VI.  "  But,  if  this  reasoning  appear  to  be  too  comprehensive 
;  to  be  embraced  by  human  sense  and  understanding,  yet  that 
I  saying  of  Flat*  is  true,  and  certainly  not  unknown  to  you, 
Oatulus,  '  that  all  the  learning  of  these  liberal  and  polite  de- 

rtmentsof  knowledge  ia  linked  together  in  one  bondof  union; 
when  the  power  of  that  reason,  hy  which  the  oauaea  and 
rents  of  things  are  known,  is  once  thoroughly  discerned,  a  oer- 
'q  ■wonderftil  agreement  and  harmony,  as  it  were,  in  ail  the 
■nencea  is  discovered.'  But,  if  this  also  appear  to  be  too  sublime 
I  thought  for  us  to  contemplate  who  are  prostrate  on  tho 
th,  it,  however,  certainly  IB  our  duty  to  know  and  remember 
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that  which  we  have  embraced,  which  we  profess,  which  n 
have  tulcea  upon  onrBelvea.  Since  eloquence,  ae  I  obserred 
jesterday,  aud  Aatoniue  signified  in  some  passages  of  hia  d» 
course  this  mmiiug,  ia  one  and  the  same,  into  whatever  tracQ 
or  regions  of  debate  it  may  be  carried;  for  whether  it  dig- 
coTiraes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth, 
— whether  of  divine  or  human  power, — whether  it  epeiiki 
from  a  lower,  or  an  equal,  or  a  superior  place, — whether  tt 
impel  an  audience,  or  to  instruct,  or  to  deter,  or  to  incite,  or 
to  dissuade,  or  to  inflame,  or  to  soothe, — whether  to  a  Htnall 
or  to  a  large  assembly, — whether  to  strangers,  to  friends,  or 
alone, — it«  language  is  derived  through  different  channels, 
not  from  different  sources ;  and,  wherever  it  directs  its  coarse 
it  is  attended  with  the  same  equipment  and  decoration,  fiut 
since  we  are  overwhelmed  by  opinions,  not  only  those  of  the 
vulgar,  but  those  also  of  men  imperfectly  iMtructed,  who 
treat  of  those  things  more  easily  when  divided  and  tora 
asunder  which  they  have  not  capacity  to  compreliend  in 
a  general  view,  and  who  sever  the  language  from  the  thoughti 
like  the  body  from  the  soul,  neither  of  which  sepatationB 
can  be  made  without  destniotion,  I  will  not  undertake  in 
this  discourse  more  than  that  whioh  is  imposed  upon  tw.j 
I  will  only  signify  briefly,  that  neither  can  embellishments  N 
language  be  found  without  arrangement  and  expression  9 
thoughts,  nor  can  thoughts  be  made  to  shine  without  S 
light  of  language.  But  before  I  proceed  to  touch  upon  tha 
particulars  by  which  I  think  language  ia  beautified  ta 
illumined,  I  will  state  briefly  what  I  think  concerning  d 
quenoe  in  general.  _ 

VII.  "  There  is  no  one  of  the  natural  senses,  iu  my 
opinion,  which  docs  not  include  under  ite  general  coropw- 
liension  many  things  dissimilar  one  to  another,  but  which  are 
atill  thought  deserving  of  similar  approbation;  for  wa  both 
perceive  many  things  by  the  ear,  which,  although  they  J* 
charm  ua  with  their  sounds,  are  yet  often  so  various  in  thei* 
selves,  that  that  which  we  hear  last  appears  to  be  the  moil 
delightful;  and  almost  innumerable  pleasures  are  receini 
by  the  eye,  which  all  captivate  us  in  such  a  manner  i 
delight  the  same  sense  in  different  ways;  and  plea 
that  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  each  other  charm  tl 
rest  of  the  senses  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  tl 
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determine  which  affords  tha  moHt  exquisite  enjoyment  But 
the  same  obeerTatiuu  nhiclk  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  nature 
may  be  applied  also  to  the  different  kinds  of  art.  Sculpture 
is  a  single  art,  iu  which  Myro,  Poljcletus,  and  Lyeippus 
excelled;  all  of  whom  difiered  one  from  another,  but  so  that 
you  would  not  wish  any  one  ci  them  to  be  unlike  himself. 
The  art  and  science  of  painting  is  one,  yet  Zeuxia,  Ag?aDphaD, 
ajjd  Apelles  are  quite  unlike  one  another  in  themseWeB, 
though  to  none  of  them  does  anything  seem  wanting  iu  hie 
peculiar  style.  And  if  this  be  wonderful,  and  yet  true,  in 
these,  as  it  were,  mute  arts,  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it 
in  language  and  speech  1  which,  though  employed  about  the 
eame  thoughts  and  words,  yet  admits  of  the  greatest  -raria- 
tions;  and  not  so  that  some  speoltera  are  to  be  censured  and 
others  commended,  but  that  those  who  are  allowed  to  merit 
praise,  merit  it  for  ditfereut  excellences.  Tiiia  ts  fully  eiem- 
,  plified  in  poets,  who  have  the  nearest  affinity  to  orators:  bow 
distinct  from  each  other  are  Enniua,  Faeuvius,  and  Accius; 
how  distinct,  among  the  Greeks,  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides ;  though  almost  equal  praise  may  he  attributed 
to  them  all  in  different  kinds  of  writing.  Then,  behold  and 
contemplate  those  whose  art  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry;  wliat  a  wide  distinction  there  is  between  the  ac- 
complishmeuts  Emd  natural  abilities  of  oratorsi  Isocrat^s 
posseseed  sweetness,  Lysias  delicacy,  Hyperides  pointedneae, 
j£!schines  sound,  and  Demosthenes  energy;  and  which  of 
them  was  not  excellent !  yet  which  of  them  resembled  any 
one  but  himself  1  Africanus  had  weight,  Lanlius  smoothness, 
Galba  asperity,  Carbo  something  of  fluency  and  harmony; 
bat  which  of  these  was  not  an  orator  of  the  first  rank  in 
those  times  1  and  yet  every  one  a.ttained  that  rank  by  a  style 
of  oratory  pecuUar  to  himself 

VIII.  "  But  why  should  I  search  into  antiquity  for  exam- 
ples, when  I  can  point  to  present  and  living  characters! 
What  was  ever  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  langui^e  of 
our  friend  Catulus  1  language  of  such  purity,  that  he  nppeara 
to  be  almost  the  only  orator  that  speaks  pure  Latin ;  and  of 
Buoh  power,  that  with  its  peculiar  dignity  there  is  yet  blended 
the  utmost  politeness  and  wit  In  a  word,  when  I  hear  him,  I 
always  think  that  whatever  you  should  add,  or  alter,  or  take 
away,  his  language  would  be  imoaij  ed  and  deteriorated.     Has 
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not  ourfriendCtesar here, too,introduced  anew  kindoforatca; 
and  brought  before  ua  aa  almost  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
Who  has  ever,  besides  him,  treated  tragical  subjects  in  ~ 
almost  comic  manner,  serious  subjects  with  pleiCsantrj,  gr 
subjectB  with  gaiety,  and  subjects  suited  to  tbe  forum  wit 
grace  peculiar  to  the  stage  1  in  such  a  way  that  neither  is 
jocular  style  excluded  by  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
is  the  weight  of  the  matter  lessened  by  the  humour  wilii 
which  it  is  treated.  Here  are  present  with  us  two  youag 
men,  almost  of  equal  age,  Sidpioius  and  Cotta;  what  thinga 
were  ever  so  dissimilar  as  they  are  one  to  another?  yet  whr" 
is  so  excellent  as  they  are  in  their  respectiTe  styles  1  One 
polished  and  refined,  explaining  things  with  the  greatest  [~ 
priety  and  aptitude  of  expressiou;  be  always  adheres  to 
cause,  and,  when  he  has  discovered,  with  hia  keen  discern- 
ment, what  he  ought  to  prove  to  the  judge,  he  directs  his 
whole  attention  and  force  of  oratory  to  that  point,  without 
regardiug  other  arguments;  while  Sulpicius  has  a  certain. 
iiTesistible  energy  of  mind,  a  moat  full  and  powerful  voie8,|| 
most  vigorous  action,  and  consummate  dignity  of  molicd 
united  with  such  weight  and  copioustiees  of  language,  that  li|| 
appears  of  all  men  the  best  qualiGed  by  nature  for  eloquence^ 
IX.  "  I  now  return  to  ourselves;  (because  there  has  ever 
been  such  a  comparison  made  between  us,  that  we  are 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  judgment  on  account  of  rivalship,  in 
the  oommuQ  coav  irsation  of  mankind;)  wliat  two  things  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  Antontus'a  manner  of  speaking  and 
my  own!  though  he  is  such  an  orator  that  no  one  can  possibl; 
surpass  him;  and  I,  though  I  am  altogether  dissatisfied  witL 
cayaelf,  am  yet  in  prefereace  to  otbera  admitted  to  a  com- 
parison with  him.  Do  you  notice  what  the  manner  of  Attn- 
niuB  isl  It  is  bold,  vehement,  full  of  energy  and  action, 
fortified  and  guarded  on  every  point  of  the  cause,  spirited, 
acute,  explicit,  dwelluig  upon  every  circumstance,  retiring 
with  honour,  pursuing  with  eagerness,  terrifying,  supphcating, 
exhibiting  the  greatest  variety  of  language,  yet  without  satletj 
to  the  ear;  but  as  to  myself,  whatever  I  am  as  a  speaker., 
{since  I  appear  to  you  to  hold  some  place  among  speal^rs), '' 
certainly  difier  very  greatly  from  his  style.  What  my  tali 
are  it  becomes  not  me  to  say,  heciiuse  evety  c:e  is  li 
known  to  himself  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  fur  any  pel 
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to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own  capn.city;  but  the  disaimilituda 
may  be  easily  perceived,  both  from  the  mediocrity  of  my 
action,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  I  usually  conclude  in 
the  Eame  track  in  which  I  Srst  set  out;  and  that  labour 
and  care  in  choosing  words  causes  me  greater  anxiety  than 
choice  of  matter,  being  afraid  that  if  my  language  should 
be  a  little  obsolete,  it  may  appear  unworUiy  of  the  eipecta- 
tion  and  silent  attention  of  the  audienoe.  But  if  in  ua  who 
are  present  there  ore  such  remarkable  dissimilitudes,  such 
idecided  peculiarities  in  each  of  us,  and  in  all  this  variety  the 
better  is  distinguished  from  the  worse  by  difference  in  ability 
rather  than  by  difference  in  kind,  and  everything  is  praise- 
'  worthy  that  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  what  do  you  imagine 
must  be  the  case  if  we  should  take  into  consideration  all  the 
oratora  that  anywhere  exist,  or  ever  eiistod  1  Would  it  not 
happen  that  almost  as  many  kinds  of  eloquence  as  of  orators 
would  be  found  1  But  fi:om  this  observation  of  mine,  it  may 
perhaps  occur  to  you,  that  if  there  be  almost  innumerable 
^rietiea  and  characters  of  eloquence,  dissimiiar  in  species, 
yet  laudable  in  their  kind,  things  of  so  diversified  a  nature 
can  never  be  formed  into  an  art  by  the  same  precepta  and 
one  eingle  method  of  instructiou.  This  is  not  the  case;  and 
it  is  to  be  attentively  considered  by  those  who  have  the  con- 
duct and  education  of  others,  in  what  directiou  the  natural 
genius  of  each  seema  principally  to  incline  him.  For  we  see 
that  from  the  Eame  schoote  of  artists  and  masters,  eminent  in 
their  respective  pursuits,  there  have  gone  forth  pupila  very 
anlike  each  other,  yet  all  praiseworthy,  because  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teacher  haa  been  adapted  to  each  person's  natural 
genius;  a  fact  of  which  the  most  remarkable  example  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  sciences)  is  that  saying  of  Isocrates,  an 
eminent  teacher  of  eloquence,  that  he  used  to  apply  the  spur 
to  Epborus,  but  to  put  the  rein  on  Theopompus ;  for  the  one, 
who  overleaped  all  bounds  in  the  boldness  of  his  espressions, 
lie  restrained;  the  other,  who  hesitated  and  was  bashful,  as 
it  were,  he  stimulated;  nor  did  he  produce  in  them  any 
resemblance  to  each  other,  but  gave  to  the  one  such  au  addi- 
tion, and  retrenched  from  the  other  so  much  supei-fluity,  as 
to  form  in  both  that  esoellecce  of  which  the  natural  geniui 
sf  each  was  susceptible. 

X.  "  I  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  these  particulars 
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that  if  every  remark  of  mine  did  not  exactly  adapt  itself' 
tbe  inclinatioDB  of  you  all,  and  to  that  peculiar  etyle  of  Epea] 
ing  which  each  of  you  mast  admired,  you  might  be  senable 
that  I  described  that  cbarEicter  of  eloquence  of  which  I  myHeU 
most  approved. 

"  Those  matters,  therefore,  of  which  Antouius  has  treateci 
BO  eiplieitly,  are  to  be  endowed  with  action  and  elocution  Ij 
tbe  orator  in  some  certain  manner.  What  manner  of  elocu- 
tion can  be  better  (for  I  will  consider  action  by-and-by)  than 
that  of  speaking  jo  pure  Latin,  with  perspicuity,  with  grace-' 
fulueas,  and  with  aptitude  and  cougruity  to  the  subject  m 
question  1  Of  the  two  which  I  mentioned  first,  purity  and 
clearness  of  language,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  account  is 
espected  from  me;  for  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  him  to  be 
an  orator  who  cannot  speak ;  nor  oan  we  hope  that  he  whg 
cannot  speak  grammatical  I^tin  will  speak  elegantly;  oor 
that  he  who  cannot  speak  what  we  can  understand,  will  eier 
speak  anything  for  na  to  admire.  Let  us,  therefore,  omit 
these  matters,  which  are  easy  of  attainment,  though  necessary 
in  practice ;  for  the  one  ia  taught  in  school-learning  and  tlie 
radiments  of  children ;  tlie  other^  is  cultivated  for  this  reaauu, 
that  what  every  person  says  may  be  understood, — a  qualiflra- 
tiou  which  we  perceive  indeed  to  he  necessary,  yet  that  noas 
cau  be  held  in  less  estimation,^  But  all  elegance  of  Inn- 
guage,  though  it  receive  a  polish  fi^m  the  science  of  grammar, 
ia  yet  augmented  by  the  reading  of  orators  and  poets ;  for 
those  ancients,  who  could  not  then  adorn  wbat  tbey  expressed, 
had  almost  all  a  kiud  of  nobleu^s  of  diction ;  and  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  their  style  cannot  esprsss  themselves 
otherwise  than  in  pure  Latin,  even  though  fiiey  deeire  to  do 
BO.  Yet  we  must  cot  make  use  of  such  of  their  words  oa  our 
modem  mode  of  speaking  does  not  admit,  unless  sometimes 
for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  bnt  sparingly,  as  I  shall  «■ 
plain;  but  he  who  is  studious  and  much  conversant  with 
aacient  writers,  wiU  make  auoh  use  of  conimon  expressions  w 
always  to  adopt  the  most  eligible. 

XI.  "  In  order  lu  speak  pure  Latin,  we  must  take  care 
only  to  use  words  with  which  nobody  can  justly  find  & 
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and  preaerye  the  oonstruction  by  proper  cases,  and  tenties, 
and  genders,  and  numbers,  ao  that  there  may  be  notbing  con- 
fused, or  incongruous,  or  prepoeterouH ;  but  also  that  the 
tongue,  and  the  breath,  and  the  tone  of  the  voioe  come  under 
proper  regulation.  I  would  not  have  letters  sounded  with 
too  much  affectation,  or  uttered  imperfectly  through  negli- 
gence; I  would  not  have  the  words  dropped  out  without 
expression  or  spirit;  I  would  not  have  them  puffed  and,  as  it 
were,  panted  forth,  with  a  difBculty  of  breathing;  for  I  do 
not  as  yet  apeak  of  those  things  relating  to  the  voice  which 
belong  to  oratorical  delivery,  but  merely  of  that  which  seems 
to  me  to  concern  pronunciation.  For  there  are  certain  faults 
which  every  one  is  desirous  to  avoid,  as  a  too  delicate  and 
effeminate  tone  of  voice,  or  one  that  is  extravagantly  harsh 
and  grating.  There  is  nlso  a  fault  which  some  industriously 
strive  to  attain;  a  rustic  and  rough  pronunciation  is  agree- 
able to  some,  that  their  langu^e,  if  it  has  that  tone,  may 
seera  to  partake  more  of  antiquity;  aa  Lucius  Cotta,  an  ac- 
quaintanoe  of  yours,  Catulus,  appears  to  me  to  take  a  delight 
in  the  broadness  of  his  speech  and  the  rough  sound  of  his 
voioe,  and  thinks  that  what  he  says  will  savour  of  the  antique 
if  it  certainly  savour  of  rusticity.  But  your  harmony  and 
Bweetnesa  delight  me ;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  harmony  of  your 
words,  which  is  a  principal  point,  but  one  which  method  in- 
troduces, learning  teaches,  practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
oonfirma  ;  but  I  mean  the  mere  sweetness  of  pronunciation, 
which,  as  among  the  Greeks  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians, 
BO  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  this  city.  At 
Athens,  learning  among  the  Athenians  themselves  has  long 
been  entirely  n^lected;  there  remains  in  that  city  only  tlie 
seat  of  the  studies  which  the  citizens  do  not  cultivate,  but 
which  foreigners  enjoy,  being  captivated  in  a  manner  with 
the  very  name  and  authority  of  the  place ;  yet  any  iUiterate 
Athenian  will  easily  surpass  the  naost  learned  Asiatics,^  nut  in 
his  language,  but  in  sweetness  of  tone,  not  so  much  in  speak* 
ing  well  as  in  speaking  agreeably.  Our  citizens^  pay  less 
attention  to  letters  than  the  people  of  Latium,  yet  among  all 
the  people  that  you  know  in  the  city,  who  have  the  least 

'  The  Asiatic  Qreeka. 

'  Those  who  are  bora  at  Rooia  Appiy  theiQselTea   to  tliB   libenC 
■cieuces  less  than  the  rast  of  the  reopla  tf  Latlom.     Froutl. 
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tincture  of  literature,  there  ie  not  one  who  would  not  hai 
a.  manifest  advantage  oyer  Quintus  Valerius  of  Sora,'  the  ni 
learned  of  all  the  Latins,  in  softness  of  voice,  in  couformatiai 
of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  pronunciation. 

XII.  "  Ah  th«re  ia  ft  certain  tone  of  voice,  therefore,  peculitf 
to  the  Romou  people  and  city,  in  which  nothing  can  ofieQ4j 
or  displease,  nothing  can  Iia  liable  to  animadversion,  notli' 
sound  or  savour  of  what  is  foreign,  let  us  cultivate  that  tt 
and  learn  to  avoid  not  only  the  asperity  of  nistio  but  tbi 
strangeness  of  outlandish  pronunciation.  Indeed  when  I 
listen  to  my  wife's  mother,  Ltelia,'  (for  women  more  eaaif, 
preserve  the  ancient  language  unaltered,  because,  not  haviu' 
experience  of  the  conversation  of  a  multitude  of  people,  the 
always  retain  what  they  originally  leamedj)  I  hear  her  w' 
such  attention  that  I  imagine  myself  listening  to  Plautus  1 
NfflviuH ;  she  has  a  tone  of  voice  bo  unaSected  and  simple,  tU 
it  seems  to  oarry  in  it  nothing  of  ostentation  or  imitatios 
from  whence  I  judge  that  h«r  father  and  forefathers  spoke  ■ 
hke  manner;  not  with  a  rough  tone,  as  he  whom  I  mentionei 
nor  with  one  broad,  or  rustic,  or  too  open,  but  with  one  thi 
was  close  and  equable  and  smooth.  Our  friend  Cotta,  tiitat 
fore,  whose  broad  manner  of  speakii^  you,  SulpiciuB,  som! 
times  imitate,  so  as  to  drop  tho  letter  I  and  pronounce  El 
full  as  possible,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  resemble  the  ande 
orators,  but  the  modem  formers."  As  Sulpiciua  laughed  ■ 
this,  "  I  will  act  with  you,"  said  Crassua,  "  in  such  a 
that,  as  you  oblige  me  to  speak,  you  shall  hear  something  t 
your  own  faults."  "  I  wish  we  may,"  replied  Sulpiciua  "  *" 
that  is  what  we  desire ;  and  if  you  do  so,  we  ^all  to-d^ 
I  fancy,  throw  off  many  of  our  inelegances."  '  ~  "  ' 
Oasaus,  "  I  cannot  ceuBure  you,  Sulpicius,  without  beii^j 
danger  of  censure  myself;  eince  Antonius  has  deulaped  fi 
he  thinks  you  very  similar  tome."*  "  But,"  rejoined  SulpidB 
"  as  Antonius  also  recommended  us  to  imitate  those  thin^ 
which  were  most  conspicuous  in  any  one,*  I  am  afr^d  ii 
sequence  that  I  may  have  copied  nothing  from  you  but  lb*) 
stamping  of  your  foot,  and  a  few  particular  esprestdon^  Bo^ 

'  Sae  Brut  o.  *8. 

'  The  daughter  of  Caiue  Lceliui  SapienB,  who  vrac  married  to  Quiutl: 

JIuoiua  SoffivQla,  the  ougur.     See  Brui  o.  68  ;  Quint,  i.  1,  6.     SBaiU. 

"     »  See  ii  31 ;  Brut  o.  5fi.  '  See  ii.  22. 
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perhaps  something  of  your  action."  "  With  what  you  have 
caught  from  me,  then,"  said  CrasauB,  "  I  find  no  fatilt,  lest  1 
kjhould  ridicule  myself;  (but  there  are  mauy  more  and 
greater  faults  of  mine  than  you  mention ;)  of  fatita,  however, 
which  are  evidently  your  own,  or  taken  by  imitation  from 
luiy  third  person,  I  shall  admouieh  you  whenever  opportimity 
may  remind  me  of  them. 

XIII.  "  Let  U8  therefore  pass  oTer  the  rules  for  speaking  the 
Xatin  tongue  in  its  purity;  which  the  teaching  given  to 
children  conveys,  which  refined  knowledge  and  method  in 
Btudy,  or  the  habit  of  daily  and  domestic  conversation 
^lerishes,  and  which  hook«  and  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
Orators  and  poets  confirm.  Nor  let  us  dwell  long  upon  that 
plher  point,  bo  oa  to  discuss  by  what  means  we  may  succeed 
in  making  what  we  say  understood  ;  an  object  which  we  shall 
floubtlees  effect  by  speaking  good  Latin,  adopting  words 
ja  common  use,  and  auch  as  aptly  expreas  what  we  wish  to 
oommunioate  or  explain,  without  any  amhiguous  word  or 
phrase,  not  making  our  sentencea  too  long,  not  making  such 
observationB  asai'e  drawn  &om  other  subjects,  for  the  ^ike  of 
comparison,  too  prolix;  avoiding  ajl  inooherency  of  thought, 
reversion  of  the  order  of  time,  all  confuaion  of  perBons,  all 
irregularity  of  arrangement  whatever.  In  short,  the  whole 
Otatter  is  so  easy,  that  it  often  appears  astonishing  to  me,  that 
what  the  advocate  would  express  eliould  be  more  difficult  to 
anderstand,  than  he  who  employs  the  advocate  would  be,  if 
ere  to  apeak  on  hia  own  buaineaa;  for  the  peraona  them- 
selves who  bring  casea  to  us,  give  us  iu  general  such  instruc- 
tions, that  you  would  not  desire  anything  to  be  delivered  in 
ft  plainer  manner;  but  as  soon  as  Fufius,  oryuur  equal  in  age 
lomponius,'  proceeds  to  plead  those  Rises,  I  do  not  find  them 
•qu^y  intelligibJe,  unless  I  give  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
jfettention;  their  speech  ia  so  confused  and  ill  arranged  that 
.there  is  nothing  first,  and  nothing  second;  there  is  such 
ft  jumble  of  strange  words,  that  language,  wliich  ought  to 
'throw  a  light  upon  things,  involves  them  iu  obscurity  and 
darkness;  and  the  speakers,  in  what  they  say,  seem  in  a 
manner  to  contradict  themselves.  But,  if  it  is  agreeable, 
■ince  I  think  that  these  topica  must  appear  trouhlesome  and 
dietastelul,  at  leaat  to  you  of  a  more  advanced  age,^  let  na 

^  L  39;  Brut.  c.  51,  62,  60.  Eliemit.         '  Antoniiu  uid  Cutullus. 
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proceed  to  other  matters  which  miiy  prove  still  more  u 
factoiy."^ 

XIV.  "  You  see,"  said  Antonius,  "  how  inattentive  ■« 
and  how  unwillingly  we  listen  to  you,*  when  we  might  bi 
duced  (I  judge  from  myself)  to  neglect  all  other  oi 
follow  you  and  give  you  our  atteutioa ;  so  elegant  ai 
remarks  upou  unpleasing,  go  copious  upon  barren,  e 
upon  common  subjeots." 

"  Those  two  parta  indeed,  Antonius,"  continued  Crai 
"  which  I  have  just  run  over,  or  rather  have  almost  passec 
that  of  speaking  in  pure  Latin,  and  with  perspicuity,  i 
easy  to  treat;  those  nhich  remain  are  important,  intricsle. 
diversified,  weighty,  on  which  depends  all  the  adminttion 
bestowed  upon  ability  and  all  the  praise  given  to  eloquence; 
for  nobody  ever  admired  an  orator  for  merely  speakitq;  gaoi 
Latin ;  if  he  speaks  otherwise,  they  ridicule  him ;  and  not 
only  do  not  think  him  an  orator,  but  not  even  a  man.  Nor 
has  any  one  ever  extolled  a  speaker  for  merely  speaking 
in  such  a  mauner  that  those  who  were  present  understwd 
what  he  said;  though  every  one  has  despised  him  who  <ni 
not  able  to  do  ao.  Whom  then  do  men  regard  with  ami 
What  speaker  do  they  behold  with  astonishment  1 
do  they  utter  exclamations  ?  Whom  do  they  consider  J 
a  deity,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  amongsi  mortalsl  T 
who  speaks  distinctly,  explicitly,  copiously,  and 
both  as  to  matter  and  words;  who  produces  in  his  langu 
a  sort  of  rhythm  and  harmony ;  who  speaks,  as  I  call  it,  j^i 
fully.  Those  also  who  treat  their  subject  as  the  importancd 
things  and  persons  requires,  are  to  be  commended  for  tl' 
peculiar  kind  of  merit,  which  I  term  aptitude  and  eongnt 
Antonius  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any  who  spoke  i 
a  mauner,  and  observed  that  to  such  only  was  to  be  M 
buted  the  distinguishing  title  of  eloquence.  On  my  author 
therefore,  deride  and  despise  all  those  who  imagine  t 
from  the  precepts  of  such  &a  are  now  called  rhetoricians  ti 
have  gained  all  the  powers  of  oratory,  and  have  not  yet  Ix 
able  to  understand  what  character  they  hold,  or  what  tb^ 
profess ;  for  indeed,  by  an  orator  everything  that  r 
human  life,  since  that  is  the  field  on  which  his  abilities  ■ 
displayed,  and  is  the  subject  for  his  eloquence,  should  be  d 

'   Odioiiora.     Aadilaribu*  oiOonora.     Schuta.  '  Ironically   1 
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limiDed,  beard,  ren.ii,  di^uuKsed,  handled,  auJ  considered;  since 
jdoquence  is  oue  of  tlie  most  emlueut  virtues  ;  niid  though  all 
tlie  virtues  nre  in  their  iiiiture  equni  and  alike,  ;et  one  species 
is  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  another ;  as  is  this  power, 
which,  comprehending  a  knowledge  of  things,  eipresaes  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
can  impel  the  audience  whithersoever  it  inclines  its  force ; 
Rad,  the  greater  is  its  inSueuce,  the  more  neceasary  it  is  that 
it  should  be  united  with  probity  and  eminent  judgment ;  for 
if  we  bestow  the  faculty  of  eloquence  upon  persons  destitute 
of  these  virtues,  we  shall  not  make  them  orators,  but  give 

V.  "  This  faculty,  I  say,  of  thinking  and  speaking,  this 
power  of  eloquence,  the  ancient  Greeks  denominated  wisdom. 
Hence  the  Lycurgi,  the  Pittaci,  the  Soloes;  and,  compared 
Tfith  them,  our  Conincanii,  Fabricii,  Catos,  and  Scipios,  were 
perhaps  not  so  learned,  but  were  certainly  of  a  like  force  and 
uclination  of  mind.  Others,  of  equal  ahiUty,  but  of  dissimilar 
ftfFection  towards  the  pursuits  of  life,  preferred  ease  and 
retu'ement,  as  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Anaaagoraa,  and 
.transferred  their  attention  entirely  from  civil  polity  to  the 
.contemplation  of  nature  ;  a  mode  of  life  which,  on  account  of 
its  tranquillity,  and  the  pleasure  derived  irom  science,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  delightfiil  to  mankind,  attracted 
%  greater  number  than  was  of  advantage  to  pubUc  concerns. 
Accordingly,  ba  men  of  the  most  excellent  natural  talents 
^ve  Uiemaelves  up  to  that  study,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  abundance  of  free  and  unoccupied  time,  so  men  of 
the  greatest  learning,  blessed  with  excess  of  leisure  and  fer- 
tility of  thought,  imagined  it  their  duty  to  make  more  things 
than  were  really  necessary  the  objects  of  their  attention, 
ijnvestigation,  and  inquiry.  That  ancient  learning,  indeed, 
ippears  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  preceptress  of 
iving  rightly  and  of  speaking  well;  nor  were  there  separate 
masters  for  tliose  subjects,  but  the  same  teachers  formed  the 
morals  and  the  language;  as  Phcenix  in  Homer,  who  says 
Mat  he  was  appointed  a  companion  in  war  to  the  young 
Achilles  by  his  father  Peleua,  to  make  him  an  orator  in 
Vord^  and  a  hero  in  deeds.  But  as  men  accustomed  to 
«)n8tant  and  daily  empioyment,  when  they  are  hindered  from 
their  occupation  by  the  weather,  betake  themselves  to  play  at 
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ball,  or  dice,  or  draughts,  or  even  invent  some  new  game  of 
tbeir  own  to  amiuse  their  leisure  j  so  they,  being  eitkt 
etoluded  from  public  employments,  as  from  buBineas,  by  tha 
state  of  the  times,  or  being  i<Ue  from  inclination,  gave  them- 
BelreB  up  wholly,  some  to  the  poets,  aome  to  the  geometei^ 
Bome  to  music  ;  ethers  even,  as  the  logicians,  found  out  ane* 
study  and  exercise  for  themselves,  and  consumed  their  vholt 
time  and  lives  iu  those  arts  which  have  been  disooverad 
to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  learning  and  to  virtue. 

XVI.  "  But,  because  there  were  some,  and  those  not  a  feii 
who  either  were  eminent  in  pubhc  affairs,  through  their  twfr> 
fold  e)ccellence  in  acting  and  spenking,  excellences  which  it 
indeed  inseparable,  as  Themiatocles,  Pericles,  Tlierameues;  01 
who,  though  they  were  not  employed  themselves  in  pubHe 
aifairs,  were  teachers  of  others  in  that  science,  as  Glorpa%; 
Tliraayniachus,  laocrates;  there  appeared  others  who,  beit^' 
themselves  men  of  abundant  leamitigaud  ingenuity,  but  avent 
to  political  business  and  employments,  derided  and  despised, 
the  eierciiie  of  oratory;  at  the  head  of  which  party  m 
Soorates.  He,  who,  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  learned,  aod 
the  judgment  of  all  Greece,  'was  the  first  of  all  men  as  mH' 
in  wisdom  and  penetration,  grace  and  refinement,  as  in  elo- 
quence, variety,  and  copiousness  of  language  on  whatev* 
subject  he  took  in  hand,  deprived  of  their  common  namt 
those  who  handled,  treated,  and  gave  instruction  in  thoai 
matters  which  are  the  objects  of  our  present  inqoiry,  v' 
they  were  previously  comprieed  under  one  appellation;  ai 
knowledge  in  the  best  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  exercise  ix 
them,  was  denominated  phUotophy;  and  he  separated  in  hiii 
discussions  the  ability  of  thinking  wisely,  and  speaking  graae-' 
fully,  though  they  are  naturally  united;  Socrates,  I  asji* 
whose  great  genius  and  Taried  conversation  Plato  has  in  li'" 
Dialogues  consigned  to  immortality,  he  himself  having  k 
ua  nothing  in  writing.  Hence  arose  that  divorce  as  it, 
were  of  the  tongue  from  the  heart,  a  division  oert^o^. 
absurd,  useless,  and  reprehensible,  that  one  class  of  penou 
should  teach  us  to  think,  and  another  to  speak,  rightly:  (of, 
as  many  reasuners  had  their  origin  almost  &om  Soorat^^ 
and  as  they  oaught  up  some  one  thing,  some  another,  &oa 
his  disputations,  which  were  Tarious,  diversified,  and  difliisiv* 
upon  E^l  aubjQcta,  many  sects  as  it  were  became  prop^tcd, 
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lisBeuting  one  from  another,  and  much  divided  and  -very  dis- 
limilar  in  opinions,  though  all  ttie  pliilosophers  wished  to  be 
Iftlled,  and  thought  that  they  were,  Socratics, 

XVII.    "  First  froiu  Plato  himself  came  Aristotle   and 

Louocrates;  the  one  of  whom  founded  the  Peripatetic  sect, 

iie  otber  the  Academy;  and  from  Antisthenes,  who  was 

ihtefly  delighted  with  the  patience  and  endurance  recom- 

DCiided  in  the  discourses  of  Socrates,  sprung  first  the  Cyiiica, 

fterwards  the  Stoics.     Nest,  from  Aiistippus,  for  whom  the 

iasertations  on  pleasure  had  greater  charms,  emanated  the 

J3'FeDEio  philoBopby,  which  ho  and  his  followers  maintained 

its  simplicity;  those  who  in  our  days  measure  all  things 

tf  the  standard  of  pleasure,  while  they  act  more  modestly  in 

his  particular,  neither  satiety  that  dignity  which  they  are 

:  &OUX  rejecting,  cor  adhere  to  that  pleasure  which  they 

s  inclined  to  embrace.     There  were  also  other  sects  of  phi- 

lophers,  who  almost  all  iu  general  called  themselves  the 

dlowers  of  Socrates;  as  those  of  the  Eretrians,  Herilliaus, 

Eegarians,  aud  Pyrrhonians ;  hut  these  have  long  since  been 

(rorthrown  and  extinguished  by  the  superior  arguments  of 

fae  others.     Of  those  which  ramain,  that  philosophy  which 

las  undertaken  the  patronage  of  pleasure,  however  true  it 

my  appear  to  some,  is  very  unsuitable  for  that  personage  of 

rhom  we  are  forming  a  conception,  and  whom  we  would  have 

D  be  of  authority  in  public  councils,  a  leader  in  the  admi- 

lifltration  of  government,  a  consummate  master  of  thought 

id  eloquence,  as  well  in  the  senate,  as  in  popular  assemblies, 

id  iu  public  causes.  Yet  no  injmy  shall  be  done  to  thaS  phi- 

OBOphy  by  us;  for  it  shall  not  be  ropelled  from  the  mark  at 

rhich  it  wishes  to  mm,  but  shall  repose  quietly  in  its  gardens, 

irhere  it  wishes,  and  where,  reclining  softly  and  delicately,  it 

us  away  from  the  rostra,  from  the  courts  of  justice,  and 

pom  the  senate,  and  perhaps  wisely,  especially  in  such  times  of 

be  republic  as  these.     But  nay  present  inquiry  is  not  which 

^Ofiophy  is  the  nearest  to  truth,  but  which  is  the  best 

'ited  to  the  orator.     Let  us  therefore  dismiss  those  of  this 

It   without  any   contumely;   for  they  are   woll-meaoing, 

d,  as  they  seem  so  to  themselves,  happy;   let   us  only 

dmonisb  them  to  keep  that  maxim  of  theirs,  though  it  he 

nainently  true,  secret  however  as  a  mystery,  I  meau  their 

ial  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  concern  birosel/ 
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with  public  aiTaira;  fur  if-they  Bhould  oonviace  lu,  and  era 
loan  of  emiQQut  ability,  of  the  truth  of  that  moiio^  tbtv  M 
be  unable  to  remain,  as  t-bey  especially  desire,  in  tnnqaiui^.  '■ 
XVIII,  "The  Stoios,too,  whom  I  by  no  meaua  dinpproiq^ 
I  aotwithstandiag  diamiea;  nor  am  I  a&aJd  that  they  wiS  h 
angry,  as  they  are  proof  agaiDBt  anger;  and  I  feel  gi  " 
to  tbein  oQ  this  accouot,  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  p. 
phers,  have  declared  eloquence  to  be  virtue  and  w 
But  there  are  two  peculiaritioa  in  tbeir  doctrine,  whidi  a 
quite  unsuitable  to  that  orator  whom  we  are  forming;  OO^' 
that  they  pronounce  all  who  are  not  wise,  to  be  ilai^ 
robbcm,  enemies,  and  madmeu,  and  yet  do  not  admit  tM 
any  person  \a  wise;  (hut  it  would  be  veryalwurd  to  trust tb~ 
interiists  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  of  the  Benat^  o 
any  other  body  of  men,  to  one  to  whom  none  cf  thone  prcM 
would  appear  to  be  iu  their  senses,  none  to  be  citizen^  ooo 
to  be  freemen ;)  the  other,  that  they  have  a  mamur  4 
epeskiag  which  is  perhaps  subtle,  and  certainly  acute,  M 
for  an  orator,  dry,  strange,  uosuited  to  the  ear  of  the  po 
lace,  obscure,  barren,  jejune,  and  altogether  of  that  tft 
which  a  speaker  cannot  use  to  a  multitude.  Other  citis 
or  rather  alt  other  people,  have  very  diFTcrent  Dotioiu  ofgotS 
and  evil  from  the  Stoics;  their  estimation  of  honour  ul 
ignominy,  rew-'U  and  punisbmentB,  is  entirely  difforaatj 
whether  justly  or  otherwise,  is  nothing  to  tbe  present 
sion;  but  if  we  should  adopt  their  notions,  we  should 
be  able  to  expedite  any  business  by  speaking.  The  ntm 
sects  are  the  Peripatetic  and  the  Academic;  though  of  li» 
Academics,  notwithstanding  there  is  but  one  name,  tlure  ■>• 
two  distinct  systems  of  opinion;  for  Spousippus,  fiCA 
uster's  son,  and  Xenocrates,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  Plittt 
and  Polemo,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  XenocrstM, 
Crantor,  differed  in  no  great  degree  from  Aristotle,  wlw  lui 
also  been  a  hearer  of  Plato;  in  copiousness  and  vanetfi' 
diction,  however,  they  were  perhaps  unequal  to  him.  Ai* 
silas,  who  had  been  a  hearer  of  Polemo,  was  the  fintvht 
e^erly  embraced  the  doctrine  drawn  from  the  1 
writings  of  Plato  and  the  discourses  of  Socrates,  that 
is  nothing  certain  to  bo  known,  either  by  the  lenses  or  tl» 
understaading ;'  be  is  reported  to  have  adopted  an  etninentlf 
graceful  manner  of  speaking,  to  have  rejected  all  jtidgmsot 
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bf  the  miDd  and  the  aeiiE^^s,  and  to  have  established  fir^t  the 
|»ractice  (though  it  was  indeed  greatly  adopted  by  Socratea) 
^  not  declaring  what  he  himself  thought,  but  of  disputing 
IgaiDst  whatcTer  any  other  person  said  that  he  thought, 
9eDce  the  New  Aeadfxny  derived  its  origin,  in  which  Cnr- 
KadeB  diEtinguished  himself  by  a  quickiiesB  of  wit,  that  waa 
n  a  nmimer  divine,  asd  a  peculiar  force  of  eloquence.  I 
mew  many  at  Athens  who  had  been  hearers  of  this  philo- 
iopher,  but  I  can  refer  for  his  character  to  two  peraouB  of 
indoubted  authority,  my  father-in-law  Sctevola,  who  heard 
when  a  youth  at  Eome,  and  Quintus  Metcllus,  tlie  son 
Bf  Lucius,  my  intimate  friend,  a  man  of  high  dignity,  who 
nformed  me  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  lite  at  Athena,  he 
ittended  for  many  days  the  lectures  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
loaopher,  then  almost  broken  with  age.' 

XIK.  "  But  the  streams  of  learning  have  flowed  from  the 

mmon  summit  of  aoience,^  like  rivera  from  the  Apennines, 

different  directions,  so  that  the  philosophers  have  passed, 

it  were,  into  the  Upper  or  lonioa  sea,  a  Greek  sea,  abound- 

Bgwith'harbours,  but  the  orators  ha^e  fallen  into  the  Lower 

Tuscan,  a  barbarian  sea,  infested  with  rocks  and  dangers, 

which  even  Ulysses  himself  had  mistaken  his  coursa     If, 

Iherefore,  we  are  content  with  such  a  degree  of  eloquence. 

Bad  Buch  an  orator  ae  has  the  conamon  discretion  to  know 

Hbai,  you  ought  either  to  deny  the  charge  which  is  brought 

'  1st  you,  or,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  to  show  that  what  he 

who  is  accused  has  committed,  was  either  done  justifiably,  or 

igh  the  fault  or  wrong  of  some  other  person,  or  that  it 

»  agreeable  to  law,  or  at  lenat  tiot  contrary  to  any  law,  or 

that  it  was  done  without  deaign,  or  from  necessity;  or  that 

It  does  not  merit  the  term  given  it  in  the  accusation ;  or  that 

^^"  pleading  is  not  conducted  as  it  ought  to  have  been  or 

^ht  have  been ;   and  if  you  think  it   sufficient  to  have 

learned  the  rules  which  the  writers  on  rhetoric  have  delivered, 

ich  kowever  Aiitonius  has  set  forth  with  much  more  grace 

ind  fiilness  than  they  are  treated  by  them;  if,  1  say,  you  are 

'  Qui  Ulara  a  le  adoleacenle  Alhenis  jam  afectitm,  leneclate  muUos  dia 
Mdilwi  OK  dicebat.  *'Wbci  fiaid  that  he  bad  been  heard  by  him  when 
jonng  man  for  many  daja  at  Athena   (whBra  he  was)  now  affeot«d 

r'th  old  age." 
'  Sx  commimi  inpientium  jiija.     J  read  sapuntite  v/'ith  EHeoit.     Itu 
compuiisDD,  as  he  obeervee,  of  Socratea  to  a  hijl. 
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content  with  these  quaJiiications,  anii  those  which  you  w 
tu  be  specified  hy  me,  you  reduce  the  oi'ator  from  a  spa 
aad  immense  field  of  action  into  a  very  narrow  com 
but  if  you  are  desiroua  to  emulate  Pericles,  or  Demo- 
BthencB,  who  is  mare  familiar  to  us  from  his  uumeroiH 
writings ;  and  if  you  are  captivated  with  this  noble  and 
illuatriouB  idea  and  escellence  of  a  perfect  orator,  you  muat 
include  ia  your  minda  all  the  powers  of  Cameadea,  or  thou 
of  Aristotle.  For,  as  I  observed  before,  the  ancients,  till  tba 
time  of  Siicrates,  united  all  knowledge  and  science  in 
things,  whether  they  appertained  to  morality,  to  the  dutiM 
of  life,  to  virtue,  or  to  civil  goverunient,  with  the  faculty  el 
speaking;  but  afterwards,  the  eloquent  being  separated  by 
Socrates  from  the  learned,  (as  I  have  already  explained,)  un 
this  distinction  being  continued  by  all  the  followers  of 
Socrates,  the  philosophers  disregarded  eloquence,  and  (tl 
orators  philosophy ;  nor  did  they  at  all  encroach  upon  ea<A' 
other's  provinces,  except  that  the  orators  borrowed  from  tta 
philosophers,  and  the  philosophers  from  the  orators,  soott 
things  as  tiiey  would  h.ive  token  from  the  common  stock  i( 
they  had  been  inclined  to  remain  in  their  pristine  union. 
But  as  the  old  pontifis,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  nli- 
gious  ceremouiea,  appointed  three  officers  called  Epulonea,' 
though  they  themselvea  were  instituted  by  Numa  to  perform 
the  epulare  sacrificiwn  at  the  games;  so  the  followers  of 
Socrates  excluded  the  pleaders  of  causes  irom  their  owa 
body,  and  from  the  commoii  title  of  philosophers,  thoo^ 
the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  miraculoni 
harmony  between  speaking  and  understanding. 

XX.  "Such  being  the  case,  I  shall  crave  some  little  indul- 
gence for  myself,  and  beg  you  to  consider  that  whatewf 
I  say,  I  say  not  of  myself,  but  of  the  complete  orator.  For  I 
am  a  person,  who,  having  been  educated  in  my  boyhood,  irith 
great  care  on  the  part  of  my  father,  and  having  brought  in " ' 
the  forum  such  a  portion  of  talent  as  I  am  oonsciouB  of  pone 
ing,  and  not  so  much  as  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  you  to  ha* 
cannot  aver  that  I  learned  what  I  now  comprehend,  eiutlf 
as  I  shall  say  that  it  ought  to  be  learned ;  since  I  engaged  in 
p'lblio  business  most  early  of  all  men,  and  at  one-and-twentr 
years  of  age  brought  to  trial  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  aiw 
'  See  LiT.  xixiiL  12. 
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lie  greatest  elocgiienoe;^  and  the  forum  has  been  my  echool, 
pd  piui^tice,  with  the  tan's  and  institutions  of  the  Roman 
eople,  and  the  customs  of  our  ancestiirs,  my  instructors.  I 
Dt  a.  small  taste  of  those  sciences  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
leling  some  thirst  for  them,  while  I  was  quiestor  in  Asin, 
aving  proeured  a  rhetorician  about  my  own  age  from  the 
i^demy,  that  Metrodonis,  of  whose  memory  Antonius  haa 
tade  honourable  mention;  and,  on  my  departure  from  Asia. 
t  Athena,  where  I  should  have  stayed  longer,  had  I  not  been 
Ispleased  with  tho  Athenians,  who  would  not  repeat  their 
(yateries,  for  which  I  came  two  days  too  late.  The  fact, 
lerefore,  that  1  comprise  within  my  scheme  so  much  scieaoe, 
pd  attribute  so  much  influence  to  learning,  makes  not  only 
pt  in  my  iavour,  but  rather  agaioat  me,  (for  I  am  not  oon- 
iering  what  I,  but  what  a  perfect  orator  can  do.)  and  against 
1  those  who  put  forth  treatises  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and 
^0  are  indeed  obaoxious  to  extreme  ridicule ;  for  they  write 
lerely  about  the  several  kinds  of  suits,  about  exordia,  and 
atementa  of  (iwts;  but  the  real  power  of  eloquence  is  such, 
lat  it  emhraoes  the  origin,  the  influence,  the  changes  of 
1  things  in  the  world,  all  virtues,  duties,  and  all  nature,  so 
t  as  it  affects  the  manners,  minds,  and  lives  of  mankind. 
i  can  give  an  account  of  custooas,  laws,  and  rights,  can 
>Tem  a  state,  and  speak  on  everything  relating  to  any  sub- 
let whatsoever  with  elegance  and  force.  Id  this  pursuit  I 
paploj  my  talents  as  well  as  I  can,  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  by 
Bbiral  capacity,  moderate  learning,  and  constant  practice; 
or  do  I  conceive  myself  much  inferior  in  disputation  to 
lose  who  have  as  it  were  pitched  their  tent  for  hfe  in  phi- 
pBophy  alone. 

,  XXI.  "  For  what  can  my  friend  Cains  Velleius  ^  allege,  to 
how  why  pleasure  is  the  chief  good,  which  I  cannot  either 
laintain  more  fully,  if  1  were  so  inclined,  or  refute,  with  the 
id  of  those  common-places  which  Antonius  has  set  forth,  and 
hat  habit  of  speaking  in  which  Velleius  himself  is  unexercised, 
lit  every  one  of  us  experienced  1  Wliat  is  there  that  either 
SstuB  FompeiuB,  or  the  two  Balbi,"  or  my  acquaintance 

'  '  Carta,     See  note  on  L  10. 

'  »  The  same  that  apealis,  in  the  dialogue  De  Natard  Deorum,  on  t  ja 
hiote  of  the  Epioupeana. 
»  One  BalbuB  is  a  apoaker  io  the  Dc  Nat,  Deoraw.,  on  ihe  entrTuej 
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Marcus  VigelliuB,  who  lived  with  Pnotetius,  all  men  of  tilt 
Stoic  sect,  can  maintain  couceniing  virtue,  in  Bucb  a.  maaoffl 
that  either  I,  or  any  one  of  jttu,  should  give  place  to  them  in 
debate)  For  philosophy  is  not  like  other  arts  or  Bcieooes; 
»nce  what  eau  he  do  in.  geometry,  or  in  music,  who  has  never 
learued  t  He  inu^t  be  silent,  or  be  thought  a.  madman ;  but 
the  principles  of  philosophy  are  discovered  by  suoli  mindj  ii 
have  acuteness  and  penetration  enough  to  extract  what  ti 
most  probable  concerning  any  subject,  and  are  el^ 
expressed  with  tbe  aid  of  exercise  in  speaking.  On  sn^ 
topics,  a  speaker  of  ordinary  abilities,  if  he  baa  no  great 
learning,  but  has  had  practice  .in  declaiming,  will,  by  virlU 
of  such  practice,  commoa  to  others  as  well  as  to  him,  bett 
our  friends  the  philosophei-s,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  bt 
despised  and  held  in  contempt;  but  if  ever  a  person  shiB 
arise  who  shall  have  abilities  to  deliver  opinions  on  faoA 
sides  of  a  question  on  all  subjects,  after  the  manner  of 
Aristotle,  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts  of  that  phi- 
losopher, to  deliver  two  contradictory  oraliona  on  every  oOfc 
oeivable  topic,  or  shall  be  able,  after  the  manner  of  Aroeeilu 
or  Carneades,  to  dispute  against  every  proposition  that  can 
be  laid  down,  and  shall  unite  with  those  powers  rhetoric*! 
skill,  and  practice  and  exercise  in  speaking,  he  will  be  the  true, 
the  perfect,  the  only  orator.  For  neither  without  the  nervoM 
eloquence  of  the  forum,  cau  an  orator  have  sufficient  wei^ 
dignity,  and  force ;  nor,  without  variety  of  learning,  suffioenl 
elegance  and  judgment.  Let  us  suffer  that  oldCoraxof  jonn^ 
therefore,  to  hatch  his  young  birds  in  the  nest,  that  tiiaj 
may  fly  out  disagreeable  and  troublesome  bawlera ;  and  let  Ui 
allow  Pamphilus,  whoever  he  was,^  to  depict  a  science  of  suet 

of  the  StoicB.  The  other,  Biya  EUeudt,  ia  Buppoaed  to  be  tbe  U 
who  it  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Brut,  c  42,  and  who  wae  Uia  mall 
Serriufl  Sulpioiua.     Of  Vigellius  nothing  ia  known. 

'  See  i.  20.  He  jokes  on  the  najna  of  Com,  which  aigulfiea  o  (PO* 
'  PantpAilam  tictiHo  gvetn.  Some  nuppoSB  him  to  be  the  piuntar  ttat 
iB  mentioned  aa  the  iustniotor  of  Apellefl  bj  Pliny,  H.  N,  uiv.  U,  &• 
He  aeeme,  whoever  ha  was,  to  have  given  some  fanoifui  mnp-Iike  n«r 
of  the  njea  of  rhetorio.  But  it  ia  not  intimated  by  Plinj  that  Ih 
PamphiluB  of  whom  lie  apeaks  wna,  though  a  learned  painter,  aoftloBI 
more  than  a  painter.  A  Famphil-ua  ia  mentJODed  by  Quintjlian,  i&  & 
Si;  liL  IC.  6;  and  by  Anntotle.  Shot,  it  23.  By  infula;  in  the  taft 
wliich  I  bare  rendered  "  flags."  Ellendt  euppoaes  that  something  aimilw 
to  our  pKcted  cotton  handkercbiefa,  or  Suigs  bung  out  at  boothi  tf 
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consequence  upon  flags,  OB  if  for  tin  amusemetit  for  children; 
ythUe  we  ourselveB  describe  the  whole  bnaineBS  of  aa  orator, 

80  short  a,  disputation  as  that  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day; admitting,  however,  that  it  13  of  such  extent  as  to  bo 
epretid  through  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  iuto  which 
lone  of  those  rhetoricians  ^  has  over  dipped." 

XXII.  Catulua  then  said,  "  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
oatonishing,  Crassus,  that  there  should  appear  in  you  either 
BQch  eaei^,  or  auch  agreeableness,  or  suoh  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage ;  though  I  previously  supposed  that  it  was  merely  from 
the  force  of  natural  genius  that  jcu  spoke  in  such  a  way  as 
to  seem  to  me  not  only  the  greatest  of  orators,  but  the 
wisest  of  men ;  but  I  now  underetand  that  you  have  always 
given  precedence  to  matters  relating  to  philosophy,  and  your 
copious  stream  of  eloquence  has  Bowed  &om  that  source ;  and 
yet,  when  I  recollect  the  different  stages  of  your  life,  and 
Then  I  consider  your  toancer  of  living  and  pursuits,  I  can 
neither  conceive  at  what  time  you  acquired  that  learning,  nor 

I  imagine  you  to  be  strongly  addicted  to  those  studies, 

nen,  or  writings;  nor  can  I  determine  at  which  of  these 
two  things  I  ought  most  to  feel  surprised,  that  you  could 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  matters  which  you 
persuade  me  are  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  oratory,  amid 
such  important  occupations  as  yours,  or  that,  if  you  could 
not  do  BO,  you  can  speak  with  such  effect."  Here  Crassus 
rejoined,  "  I  would  have  you  first,  of  all,  Catulus,  perauode 
yourself  of  this,  thut,  when  I  speak  of  an  orator,  I  speak  not 

cb  otherwise  than  I  should  do  if  I  had  to  speak  of  an 
aotOTj  for  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  possibly  give  satis- 
Siction  in  his  gesture  unless  he  had  learned  the  exercises  of 
the  paliestra,  and  dancing;  nor  would  it  be  necessary  that, 
when  I  said  this,  I  should  be  myself  a  player,  though  it  per- 
haps would  be  necessary  that  I  should  be  a  not  unskilful 
oritio  in  another  man's  profesaioa.  In  like  manner  I  am  now, 
Kt  your  request,  speaiing  of  the  orator,  that  is,  the  perfect 
ontor;  for,  about  whatever  art  or  faculty  inquiry  is  made,  it 
always  relates  to  it  in  its  state  of  absolute  perfection ;  and  if, 

bin,  ifl  meant.     TaUeua  thinks  that  the  tabloB  of  rulea  might  hflva 
*  len  called  infida  in  ridicule,  from  their  shape. 

'  Such  "  diBagreenbla  and  ti-oublesomo  bawlera,"  aa  thoae  bum  thi 
oaat  of  Cotaxjuat  mentioned.     i'nteiCi.  
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therefore,  you  now  aliow  me  to  be  a  speaker,  :f  even  a  pret^ 
good  one,  or  a  positively  good  one,  I  will  not  contradict  yon 
(for  why  ehoiild  1,  at  my  time  of  life,  be  so  foolish  1  I  knot 
that  I  am  esteemed  such  ;)  but,  if  it  be  bo,  I  am  certainly  nd 
perfect.  Fnr  there  is  not  ninong  mankind  any  piirauit  i 
greater  difB.ouity  or  effort,  or  that  requires  more  aids  frofl 
learning ;  itut,  since  I  have  to  apeak  of  the  orator,  I  wot 
of  necessity  speak  of  the  perfect  orator ;  for  unless  til 
powers  and  nature  of  a  thing  be  set  before  the  eyes  in  tbd 
utBooet  perfection,  its  character  and  magnitude  cannot  I) 
understood.  Yet  I  confess,  Catulua,  that  1  do  not  at  preseit 
live  in  any  great  familiarity  with  the  writings  or  th 
feasors  of  philosophy,  and  that,  as  you  have  rightly  obs  ^^ 
I  never  bad  much  leisure  to  set  apart  for  the  acqniaitia 
of  such  learning,  aud  that  I  have  only  given  to  study  si 
portions  of  time  aa  my  leisure  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  va 
tioQS  from  the  business  of  the  forum,  have  allowed  me. 

XXlll.  "  But  if,  Catulus,  you  inquire  my  sentiments  a 
that  learning,  I  am  of  opinion  that  so  much  time  need  not  V 
spent  on  it  by  a  man  of  ability,  and  one  who  studies  wi3i 
view  to  the  forum,  to  the  Eenate,  to  causes,  to  civil  admiaigtrl 
tion,  as  those  have  chosen  to  give  to  it  whom  life  has  GukJ 
while  they  were  learning.  Por  all  arts  are  handled  in  om 
manner  by  those  who  apply  them  to  practice;  in  anotbwlij 
those  who,  takiug  delight  in  treatiug  of  the  arts  tbemselveq 
never  intend  to  do  anything  else  during  the  whole  ooune  0 
their  lives.  The  master  of  the  gladiators  ^  is  now  in  the  ei 
tremity  of  age,  yet  daily  m&ditates  upon  the  improTemmt  ij 
his  science,  for  he  has  no  other  care;  but  Quintus  Yelodi]^ 
had  learned  that  cKercise  in  his  youth,  and,  as  be  was  I 
turally  formed  for  it,  and  had  thoroughly  acquired  it,  he  W 
ae  it  is  said  in  Luoilius, 

Though  KB  a  gladiator  in  the  Bobool 

'Well  skill'd,  and  bold  enough  to  match  with  any, 

yet  resolved  todevote  more  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  foniifi 
and  of  friendship,  and  to  his  domestic  concerns.  Valaiirf 
rang  every  day ;  for  he  was  on  the  stage ;  what  else  w 


^^TioB 


This  name  was  intrDduced   on  the  coiyectui'e  of  Viotoriiu.    Tn 
TJooaly  the  passajre  waa  unintelligible. 
'  '  Oi  ValeriuH  aod  Furiua  nothing  ia  known.     EilmiU. 
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p  do  I     But  our  friend  Nutnerius  Furiua  sings  only  when  it 

I  agreeable  to  liim ;  for  be  is  the   head  of  a  family,  and  of 

questrian.  dignity ;  he  learned  wLeu  a  boy  as  much  as  it  was 

eoBBsary  for  him  to  leam.     The  aaae  ia  similar  with  regard 

sciences  of  the  greatest  importance ;  we  have  seen  Quintua 

ibero,^  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  engaged  ia 

e  study  of  philosophy  night  and  day,  but  his  imclo  Afrioa- 

IB*  you  cculd  scarcely  ever  perceive  paying  any  attention 

it,  though  he  paid  a  great  deal.     Such  knowledge  ia  easily 

iued,  if  you  only  get  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary,  and 

>Te  a  faithful  and  able  iustruotor.  and  kuow  how  to  lenrn 

ruiBelt     But  if  you  are  inclined  to  do  nothing  elae  all  your 

b,  joTir  Tery  studies  and  inquiriea  daily  give  rise  to  some- 

;  for  you  to  investigate  as  an  amusement  at  youi:  leisure; 

it  happens,  that  the  investigation  of  particular  points  is 

idlesa,  though  general  knowledge  ia  easy,  if  practice  establish 

aming  once  acquired,  moderate  eiercise  be  devoted  to  it, 

td  memory  and  inclination  continue.     But  it  is  pleasant  to 

couHtontly  learning,  if  we  wieh  to  be  thoroughly  masters 

anything;  oa  if  I,  for  instance,  had  a  desire  to  play  exoel- 

itly  at  backgammou,  or  bad  a  strong  attachment  to  tennia, 

lougb  perhaps  I  should  not  attain  perfection  in  those  games; 

others,  because  they  excel  in  ^ny  performance,  take  a 

)  vehement  delight  in  it  than  the  object  requires,  as 

itiua  '  in  tennis,  Brulla  in  bnckgaramon.  There  is  no  reason, 

urefore,  why  any  one  should  dread  the  extent  of  the  sciences 

icauBe  be  perceives  old  men  still  learning  them ;  for  either 

lej  were  old  men  when  they  first  apphed  to  them,  or  have 

detained  in  the  study  of  them  tiil>they  became  old;  or 

f  more  than  ordinary  stupidity.    And  the  truth  in  my 

lion  is,  that  a.  man  can  never  leam  thoroughly  tlmt  which 

has  not  been  able  to  leam  quickly." 

XXIV.  "  Now,  now,"  esclaimed  Catulus,  "  I  understand, 
I,  what  you  say,  and  readily  assent  to  it ;  I  see  that  there 
been  time  enough  for  you,  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability  to 
1,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  you  mention."  "  Do  you 
perwat,"  rgoined  Crassus,  "to  ttink  that  1  say  what  1  say 
lyself,  and  not  of  my  subject  t     But,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 

'  Cic,  Tusc.  QuEcit.  IT.  i;  Pin.  iv.  S. 

>  Seeii.  ST. 

'  Titiua  is  mentioced  ii.  02.    Of  Bnilla  notliiug  Lb  inowo.    ElUiidl, 
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you,  lot  iLfl  now  return  to  our  stated  business."     "'To  m 
said  Catulus,  "  it  is  very  agreeable, " 

"  To  what  end,  then,"  continued  Crassus,  "  does  thiH  d 
course,  drawn  out  to  fio  great  a  length,  and  brought  fr< 
Huoh  deep  sources,  tend  J  The  two  pitrts  which  remain  I 
me,  thnt  of  adorning  language,  and  contemplating  eloqueti 
in  general  in  its  highest  perfection, — one  of  which  requin 
that  we  should  speak  gracefully,  the  other  aptly, — have  tl 
influence,  that  eloquence  is  rendered  by  their  means  m 
ductive  of  the  utmost  delight,  nmde  to  penetrate  e 
into  the  inmost  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  furnished  wil 
all  possible  variety  of  matter.  But  the  speech  which  we  in 
.n  the  forum,  adapted  for  contest,  full  of  aorimony,  fornu 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  vulgar,  is  poor  indeed  and  beggai4j[ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  that  which  they  teach  who  p 
fess  themselv^  masters  of  the  art  of  speaking,  is  not  of  mu 
more  dignity  than  the  common  style  of  the  forum,  Weia 
need  of  greater  pomp,'  of  choice  matter  collected,  impMtsl^ 
and  brought  together  from  all  parts;  such  a  proviuon  il 
must  be  made  by  you,  Ctesiir,  for  the  next  year,^  with  snA 
pains  as  I  took  in  my  sedileahip,  because  I  did  not  auppoef 
that  1  could  satisfy  such  a  people  as  ours  with  ordinatj  m  ' 
ters,  or  those  of  their  own  country. 

"  As  for  choosing  and  arranging  words,  and  forming  then 
"  into  proper  periods,  the  art  is  easy,  or,  I  may  say,  the  wsri 
practice  without  any  art  at  all.  Of  matter,  the  quantitywd 
variety  are  infinite;  and  as  the  Greeks'  were  not  propedy 
furnished  with  it,  and  our  youth  in  consequence  ahuxt 
grew  ignorant  while  they  were  learning,  even  Latin  tMohew 
of  rhetoric,  please  the  gods,  have  arisen  within  the  last  t«o 
years;  a  class  of  persons  whom  I  had  suppressed  by  mf 
edict,*  when  I  was  censor,  not  because  I  was  unwilling  (u 

'  Apparatit.    In  idluBioii,  taye  Petnviua,  to  Uie  ahowa  gnua  bj  Uv 

'  Ad  annum.    That  of  biB  ^dileabip.    Enuali. 

'  Tha  Greek  rhatoriciana.     Peanx. 

'  Qiiictilian  refers  to  this  paBsage,  iL  4.  43 The  odlct  of  U" 

ceixHora  Cra^ua  and  Aliwiobaj''bD3,  wbich  was  marked  by  all  ^ 
ancieiit  aeverity,  is  presiirved  iu  Aul,  OelL  iv.  11  j  and  SuetoDiui,D* 
Clar.  Rhet.  procDtn.  Ci«aeiieiutiiuates  that  tliat  class  of  men  n 
■gaiu  after  his  edjut ;  for  the  ceuaors  had  not  such  power  tJ 
mere  prohibitions  could  continue  in  force  after  their  term  of  offioa  iW 
•xpired.     £llendl. 
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I'Bome,  I  know  not  who,  tisserted,)  that  the  abilities  of  cur 
youth  should  be  improved,  but  beoause  I  did  not  wiBh  that 
their  uiideratandiags  should  be  weakened  and  their  impudence 
strengthened.  For  among  the  Greeka,  wiiatever  was  their 
oharacter,  I  perceived  that  there  was,  beaides  exercise  of  the 
tongue,  some  degree  of  learoing,  as  well  as  politeness  euited 
to  liberal  knowledge;  but  I  knew  that  these  new  masters 
could  teaoh  youth  nothing  but  eifrontery,  which,  even  when 
joined  with  good  qualities,  is  to  be  avoided,  and,  in  itself, 
CBpeciaUy  so;  and  as  this,  therefore,  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  taught  hy  the  Latins,  their  school  being  indeed  a  school 
'«f  impudence,  I  thought  it  became  the  censor  to  take  oare 
'that  the  evil  should  not  spread  further.  I  do  not,  however, 
determine  and  decree  on  the  point,  as  if  I  despaired  that  the 
'Viibjects  which  we  are  discussing  can  be  delivered,  and  treated 
with  elegance,  in  Latin ;  for  both  our  language  and  the  nature 
'Of  thiogs  allows  the  ancient  and  excellent  science  of  Greece  to 
be  adapted  to  our  customs  and  manners ;  hut  for  such  a  work 
fe  required  men  of  learaing,  sucli  as  none  of  our  country- 
len  have  been  in  this  department;  but  if  ever  such  arise, 
^ey  will  be  preferable  to  the  Greeks  themselves. 
.  XXV.  "  A  speech,  then,  is  to  be  made  becoming  in  its 
Idnd,  with  a  sort  of  complexion  and  substance  of  its  own ;  for 
ihat  it  be  weighty,  agreeable,  savouxing  of  erudition  and 
iberal  knowledge,  worthy  of  admiration,  polished,  having 
beling  and  passion  in  it,  as  far  as  is  required,  are  qualities 
lot  confined  to  particular  memberii,  but  are  apparent  in  the 
irhole  body;  but  that  it  be,  as  it  were,  strewed  with  flowers 
pf  language  and  thought,  is  a  property  which  ought  not  to  be 
squally  diffused  throughont  the  whole  speech,  but  at  such 
Dterrals,  that,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  ornaments,'  there 
Day  be  certiiin  remarkable  and  luminous  objects  disposed 
lere  and  there.  Such  a  kind  of  eloquence,  therefore,  is  to  be 
^osen,  as  is  most  adapted  to  interest  the  audience,  such  as 
may  not  only  delight,  but  delight  witliout  satiety;  (for  I  do 
not  imagine  it  to  be  expected  of  me,  that  I  should  admonish 
you  to  beware  that  your  language  be  not  poor,  or  rude,  or 
■mlgar,  or  obsolete;  both  your  age  and  your  geniuses  en- 
Bouroge  me  to  something  of  a  higher  nature ;)  for  it  is  difficult 
I  aa  wore  diapUjcJ 
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to  1,311  what  the  cause  is  wbj,  from  those  objects  wh 
moat  strongly  Etrikc  our  eeuaea  with  pleasure,  and  occns 
the  most  violent  emotions  at  their  first  appearance,  we  shoi 
Boonest  turn  away  with  a  oertain  loathing  and  satiety.  fl( 
much  more  florid,  in  the  gaiety  and  variety  of  the  colouri 
tti'e  most  objects  in  modem  pictures  than  in  ancient  on 
which,  however,  though  tliey  captivate  us  at  first  sight, 
not  a^ord  any  lasting  pleasure ;  whereas  we  are  stroq 
attracted  by  rough  aud  faded  colouring  in  the  paintingi 
antiquity.  How  much  softer  and  more  delicate  are  fcndf" 
modulations  and  notes  is  music,  than  those  which  are  st 
and  grave;  and  yet  if  the  former  are  often  repeated,  not  o 
persons  of  an  austere  character,  bat  even  the  multitude,  n 
an  outcry  against  them.  We  may  perceive,  too,  in  regaii 
the  other  senses,  that  we  iake  a  less  permanent  delight 
perfumes  composed  of  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  odoo 
than  in  those  of  a  more  moderate  scent;  that  that  is  m( 
oommended  which  appears  to  smell  like  wax,  than  thatvlu 
is  aa  strong  oe  salTron ;  and  that,  in  tlie  sense  of  feeling  ita 
there  is  a  limit  required  both  to  softness  and  Biaootl 
How  soon  does  even  tlie  taste,  wliich  of  all  our  senses  is  ] 
most  desirous  of  gratification,  and  is  delighted  with  sweetii 
beyond  the  others,  nauseate  and  reject  that  which  is  ' 
luscious  I  Who  can  take  sweet  drinta  and  meats  Ic 
together  1  while,  in  both  kinds  of  niitriment,  such  things 
affect  the  sense  with  but  a  slight  pleasure  are  the  fiirUil 
removed  from  that  satiating  quality;  and  so,  in  alt  otii 
things,  loathing  still  borders  upon  the  most  exquisite  deli|^1 
and  therefore  wo  should  the  less  wonder  at  this  effect  in  ll 
gnage,  in  which  we  may  form  a  judgment,  either  from  fi 
poets orthe  orators,  that  a  style  elegant,  ornate, 
aud  sparkling,  without  intermission,  without  restraint, 
out  variety,  whether  it  be  prose  or  poetry,  though 
with  the  brightest  colours,  cannot  possibly  give 
pleiwui-e.  And  wo  the  sooner  take  offence  at  the  &Jsa  k 
and  paint  of  the  orator  or  poet,  for  this  cause,  that  the  sen 
when  afiected  with  too  much  pleasure,  are  satiated,  not  G 
reason,  but  constitutionally;  in  writings  and  in  speet 
these  disguised  blemishes  are  even  more  readily  noticed, 

•  Fiilta.    Fmctffi  at  muUioroB.     Eraaiim 
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only  from  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  but  from  that  of  the 
Tmderetanding. 

XXVI.  ''  Though  auoh  expressions  of  appkum?,  therefore,  aa 
'very  well,'  'excellent,'  maybe  often  repeated  to  me,  1  would 
not  have  '  beaut  if viliy,'  'pleasantly,'  come  too  often;  yet  1 
would  have  the  exclamation,  '  Nothing  can  be  better,'  very 
Irequent.  But  thia  high  eKoellence  and  merit  in  speaking 
ahould  be  attended  with  some  portions  of  shade  and  ol«ourity, 
that  the  part  on  which  a  stronger  light  ia  thrown  may  seem 
tQ  stand  out,  and  become  more  prominent.  Roscius  never 
delivers  this  passage  with  all  the  spirit  that  he  can. 

The  wi«e  mau  Beeks  for  honour,  not  Tor  epoil, 

Aa  the  reward  pf  virtue ; 
but  rather  in  an  abject  manner,  tbat  into  the  nest  speech. 

What  do  I  Bee !  the  steel-girt  aoldler  holda 

The  sacred  seats, 
he  maythrow  his  whole  powers,  may  gaze,  may  express  wonder 
and  OBtoniahmenL     How  doM  the  other  great  aftor^  utter 

What  aid  shaU  ]  solicit  I 
How  gently,  how  sedately,  how  calmly  I     For  he  proceeds 
with 

0  father  !  0  my  oouatty  I  House  of  Priam  I 

in  which  bo  much  action  conld  not  be  exerted  if  it  had  been 
oonauraed  and  eshansted  by  any  preceding  emotion.  Nor 
did  the  actora  discover  this  before  the  poets  themselves,  or, 
indeed,  before  even  those  who  composed  the  music,  by  botji  of 
whom  their  tone  is  sometimes  lowered,  sometimes  heightened, 
Bometimes  made  slender,  sometiines  full,  with  variation  and 
distinction.  Let  our  orator,  then,  be  thus  graceful  and  de- 
%htful  (nor  can  he  indeed  be  so  otherwise)  ;  let  him  haveli 
severe  and  solid  grace,  not  a  lusoiaus  and  delicions  sweetness ; 
'or  the  precepts  relative  to  the  ornament  of  eloquence,  which 
ire  commonly  given,  are  of  such  a,  nature  that  even  the  worst 
Bpeaker  can  olraerve  thorn.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary,  there- 
fore, as  I  said  tefore,  that  a  stock  of  matter  and  thoughts  bo 
got  together;  a  point  on  which  Antoniua  has  already  spoken; 
these  are  to  be  interwoven  into  the  very  thread  and  essence 
of  the  oration,  embellished  by  words,  and  diversified  hy 
lUoetrations. 


SK  obatore;  or, 

"But  the  greatest  glory  of  eloquence  is 
subject  by  embelliahmeut;  which  has  effect  not  only  in  ai 
plifying  and  extolling  anything  in  a  speech  to  an  aiti 
ordinnry  degree,  but  also  in  extenuating  it,  and  making  i 
appettr  contemptible.  XXVII.  This  is  required  on  oil  tliat 
points  which  Antonius  said  must  be  observed  in  order  ti 
gain  credit  to  our  statements,  when  we  explain  anything,  0 
when  we  conciliate  the  feelings,  or  when  we  escite  the  pu 
aions  of  our  audience ;  but  in  the  particular  which  1  meq 
tioned  Inst,  amplification  is  of  the  greatest  effect ;  and  exoA 
lence  in  it  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  praise  of  the  oratM 
Even  that  exercise  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importan 
which  Autonius  illustrated'-  in  the  latter  part  of  his  diaM 
tation,  (in  the  beginning^  he  set  it  aside,)  I  mean  that  d 
panegyric  and  satire ;  for  nothing  is  a  better  preparative  El 
exaggeration  and  ampliScation  in  a  speech  than  the  talent  a 
performing  both  these  parts  in  a  most  effective  rasDiieB 
Consequently,  even  those  topics  are  of  use  which,  thoa^ 
they  ought  to  be  proper  to  causes,  and  to  be  inherent  il 
their  very  vitals,  yet,  as  they  are  commonly  applied  to  g»? 
neral  subjects,  have  been  by  the  ancients  denominated  mwfj 
mon  places;  of  which  some  consist  iu  bitter  accusationB  anoi 
oomplaints  against  vices  and  Crimea,  with  a  certain  amplifi* 
tion,  (in  opposition  to  which  nothing  is  usually  eaid,  or  or 
be  said,)  as  against  an  embezzler  of  the  public  monej,  C 
a  traitor,  or  a  parricide;  remarks  which  we  ought  to  intiD- 
duce  when  the  charges  have  been  proved,  for  otherwise  ti^ 
are  jejune  and  trifling;  oihtrs  constBt  in  entreaty  or  coni' 
miseration;  others  relate  to  contested  points  of  ai^mei^ 
#hence  you  may  be  enabled  to  speak  fully  ou  either  adeff 
any  general  question,  an  exercise  which  is  now  imagined  tt 
be  peculiar  to  those  two  sects  of  philosophy'  of  whitdi  I  sp^B 
before;  among  those  of  remote  antiquity  it  belonged  t<  ''"" 
from  whom  all  the  art  and  power  of  speaking  in  fi 
pleadings  was  derived;'  for  concerning  virtue,  duty,  j 
and  equity,  dignity,  utility,  honour,  ignominy,  rewards  iM 
punishTOents,  and  similar  subjects,  we  ought  to  possess  tU* 
epiril,  and  talent,  and  address,  to  speak  m  either  aide  of  th 
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luestion.  But  since,  being  driven  from  our  own  poBseafona, 
ie  are  left  ia  a  poor  little  farm,  and  even  tbat  the  subject  o( 
itigation,  and  since,  though  the  patrons  of  others,  we  haTe 
lot  beea  able  to  preserve  and  protect  our  own  property,  let 
tR  borrow  what  is  requisite  for  us  (which  is  a,  notikble  dis- 
frace)  from  those  ^  who  have  made  this  irruption  into  our 
^trimoQj. 

XXVIII.  "  Those,  then,  who  take  their  name  from  a  very 
mall  portion  ^  of  Athens  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  are 
leuomioated  Peripatetic  or  Academic  philosophers,  but  who 
brmeriy,  on  account  of  their  eminent  kuowledge  in  important 
ifbirs,  were  by  the  Greeks  called  political  piiilosophera,  being 
liatingiiished  by  a  name  relating  to  all  public  administration. 
My  that  every  speech  on  civil  affairs  ia  employed  on  one  or 
Bther  of  these  two  kinds  of  queatioija,  either  that  of  a  de- 
Snite  controversy  limited  to  certain  times  and  parties;  as, 
'Whetlier  is  it  proper  that  our  captives  be  recovered  from 
Bie  Carthaginians  by  the  restitution  of  theirs  1'  or  on  an 
indefinite  question,  inquiring  about  a  subject  generally;  aa, 
(What  should  he  determined  or  considered  concerning  captives 
b  general?'  Of  these,  they  term  the  fonner  kind  a  cause  or 
Bontroversy,  and  limit  it  to  three  things,  law-suits,  delibera- 
Bona,  and  panegyric;  but  the  other  kind  of  question,  or  pro- 
nsition  aa  it  were,  the  indefinite,  is  denominated  a  consulta- 
ion,*  So  far  they  instruct  us.  The  rhetoricians,  however, 
nse  this  division  in  their  instructions,  hut  not  so  tbat  they 
leem  to  reoover  a  lost  possession  by  right,  by  a  decision  in 
heir  fevour,  or  by  force,  but  appear,  acoordiug  to  the  prao- 
ice  of  the  civil  law,  to  assert  their  claim  to  the  premises  by 
Ireaking  off  a  branch;*  for  they  keep  possession  of  that 
former  kind  which  is  restricted  to  certain  times,  places,  and 
jartiee,  and  that  as  it  were  by  the  hem  of  the  garment ;°  for 
)t  this  present  time,  under  Fbtlo,^  who  flourishes,  I  hear,  aa 

'  The  pbilosopherB. 

*  From  the  Academy,  and  the  gymnasia  Id  tlie  Baburba  of  AtLena. 

*  OimmUalio.     See  CSo.  Part.  Orat.  i.  IS,  20. 

*  A  oeremozij  by  which  a  clainj  to  a  pcaaeasion  was  made.  Soo  Oaiua, 
ftr.  17. 

'  Lacinia.     Lite  pereona  who  scarcelj  keep  their  hold  of  a  thmg, 
EUaidl. 
I     ■  Philo  of  LnriflBS,  called  by  aoms  the  founder  of  a  fourth  Academy, 
[  Waa  a  hearer  of  Clitomachus,  Acad,  ii,  6 .    He  Qed  to  Kome,  with  many 
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chief  of  the  Academy,  the  knowledge  and  practice 
these  causes  is  much  obeerved;  as  to  the  latter  kind,  tb^ 
only  mention  it  ia  delivering  the  first  principles  of  tlie  u 
and  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  orator;  but  neither  eiplain  il 
powers,  nor  its  nature,  noi"  its  parts,  nor  general  heads,  i 
that  it  Lad  better  have  been  pai^aed  over  entirely,  than  le 
when  it  was  once  attempted;  for  they  are  now  understood t 
say  nothing  about  it  for  want  of  sometbing  to  say;  in  A 
otjier  case,  they  would  have  appeared  to  be  Bileiit  fta 
judgment. 

XXIX.  "  Every  subject,  then,  lias  the  same  susoeptibloui 
of  ambiguity,  conccraiug  which  it  may  be  inquired  Kid  dj 
puted ;  whetiier  the  diacussion  relate  to  consultations  oniad 
6nite  points,  or  to  those  causes  which  are  concerned  vit 
civil  aiKiirs  and  contests  in  the  forum ;  nor  is  there  any  tta 
may  not  be  referred  either  to  the  nature  and  principles  ( 
iTioioledffe  oT  of  action.  For  either  the  knowledge  itself  u 
acquaintance  with  iiny  affiijr  is  the  object  of  inquiiy;  t 
'  Whether  virtue  be  desirable  on  account  of  its  own  intiiDS 
worth,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  emolument  attending  itl'  ( 
counaol  with  regai-d  to  an  act  is  sought;  as, '  Whether  a  wii 
man  ought  to  concern  himself  in  the  admin iatnition  of  gl 
vemment  V  And  of  knowledge  there  are  three  kinds, — tbi| 
which  is  formed  by  conjecture,  that  which  admits  of  cerbuD 
definition,  and  that  which  is  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  oamtn. 
quential.  For  whether  there  be  anything  in  any  other  tianft 
is  inquired  by  conjecture ;  as,  '  Whether  there  is  wisdom  tl' 
mankind  r  But  what  nature  anything  has,  a  definition  nt 
plains ;  as  if  the  inquiry  be,  '  What  is  wisdom  V  And  Oo» 
sequential  knowledge  is  the  subject  treal«d  o^  when  tin; 
question  is,  'What  peculiarity  attends  ou  anjtbingV  i^ 
*  Whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  tell  a  Silsehood  Of 
any  occasion!'  But  to  conjecture  they  return  agiun,  and  dh"" 
it  into  four  kinds ;  for  the  question  is  either,  '  What  a  tl  _ 
is,'  as, '  Whether  law  among  mankind  is  from  nature  or  {nni 
opinionsT  or,  'What  the  origin  of  a  thing  is,'  as,  'What ill 
the  foundation  of  civil  laws  and  governments!' 

of  the  chief  laen  of  Athena,  in  the  Mithridatio  nnr,  whoa  Cicaro,  thai 
■  young  man,  atteoded  diligeatl}'  to  hia  inatruotiaaB.  Brut,  89 ;  FIlL 
Cio.  c.  3,  Ha  aomfltimea  gnse  inatnictiona  io  rhetario,  bq  "  "  "" 
pbiloaoph;,  as  a.ppeara  from  Tuec,  Disp.  ii.  3.     Heitriihien. 
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and  reason  of  it;  as  if  it  is  asked,  ''Nhj  do  the  most  learned 
men  differ  upon  points  of  the  greatest  importance  V  or  as  to 
the  possible  changes  in  anything;  as  if  it  is  disputed,  *  Whe- 
ther virtue  can  die  in  men,  or  whether  it  be  convertible  into 
vice  V    With  regard  to  definition,  disputes  arise,  either  when 
the  question  is,  *  What  is  impressed,  as  it  were,  on  the  com- 
mon understanding  T  as  if  it  be  considered,  *  Whether  that  be 
right  which   is  advEmtageous  to  the  greater  number?'  or 
when  it  is  inquired,  *  What  is  the  peculiar  property  of  any 
character]'  as,  *  Whether  to  speak  elegantly  be  peculiar  to 
the  orator,  or  whether. any  one  else  can  do  sol'  or  when 
a  thing  is  distributed  into  parts ;  as  if  the  question  be,  *  How 
many  kinds  of  desirable  things  there  are?'  and,  'Whether 
there  be  three,  those  of  the  body,  those  of  the  mind,  and 
external  things  V  or  when  it  is  described  what  is  the  form  or, 
as  it  were,  natural  characteristic  of  any  person;  as  if  it  be 
inquired,  '  What  is  the  exact  representation  of  an  avaricious, 
a  seditious,  or  a  vain-glorious  man?'     Of  the  consequential, 
two  principal  kinds  of  questions  are  proposed;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  either  simple,  as  if  it  be  disputed,  *  Whether  glory  be 
desirable  1 '  or  comparative,  *  Whether  praise  or  wealth  is 
more  to  be  coveted  V  But  of  such  simple  questions  there  are 
three  sorts,  as  to  things  that  are  to  be  desired  or  avoided ; 
as,  *  Whether  honours  are  desirable  V  *  Whether  poverty  is  to 
be  avoided  ?'  as  to  right  and  wrong;  as,  *  Whether  it  be  right 
to  revenge  injuries,  even  those  of  relations?'  as  to  honour 
and  ignominy;  as,  'Whether  it  be  honourable  to  suffer  death 
for  the  sake  of  glory  ?'  Of  the  comparative  also  there  are  two 
sorts :  one,  when  the  question  is  whether  things  are  the  same, 
or  there  be  any  difference  betwixt  them;  as  betwixt /«ar  and 
reverence,  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  a  JkUUrer  and  a  friend;  the 
other,  when  the  inquiry  is,  'Which  of  two  things  is  pre- 
ferable ?'  as,  *  Whether  wise  men  are  led  by  the  approbation 
of  the  most  worthy,  or  by  popular  applause  ?'     Thus  are  the 
controversies  which  relate  to  knowledge  described,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning. 

XXX.  "  But  those  which  relate  to  action,  either  concern 
oontroverted  points  of  moral  duty,  under  which  head  it  may 
be  inquired,  'What  is  right  and  to  be  practised;'  of  which 
head  the  whole  train  of  virtues  and  of  vices  is  the  subject* 
matter ;  or  refer  to  the  exoitement,  or  alleviation,  or  removal 
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of  some  emotion  of  the  mind.  Under  tliis  head  are  included 
esbortation,  reproof,  oonBolation,  compassion,  and  all  tltit 
either  gives  impulse  to  any  emotion  of  the  mind,  or,  if  it  lo 
happen,  mitigates  it.  These  kinds,  then,  and  niodes  of  ail 
questions  being  explained,  it  ia  of  no  consequence  if  the 
partition  of  Autonius  in  any  particular  disagrees  with  mf 
division;  for  there  are  the  same  parts  in  both  our  diverts- 
tions,  though  divided  and  distributed  by  me  a  little  othenriw 
than  by  him.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  the  sequel,  and  recall 
mj'self  to  my  appointed  task  and  business.  For  the  argu- 
mente  for  every  kind  of  question  are  to  be  drawn  fnm 
those  common  places  which  Antonius  enumerated ;  but  sodu 
common  places  will  be  more  adapted  to  some  kinds  tbao  l» 
others;  ounceming  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  ta 
■peak,  not  because  it  ia  a  matter  of  any  great  length,  but  ol 
sufficient  perspicuity. 

"  Those  speeches,  then,  are  the  most  ornate  which  sprai 
over  the  widest  field,  and,  from   some   private   and  singls 
question,  apply  and  direct  themselves  to  show  the  nature  oI 
such  questions  in  general,  so  that  the  audience,  from  und«^ 
standing  its  nature,  and  kind,  and  whole  bearing,  may  delM- 
mine  as  to  particular  individuals,  and  as  to  all  suits  crim' 
and  civil,    Antonius  has  encouraged  you,  young  men,  to  ] 
severance  in  this  exercise,  and  intimated  that  you  were  U 
conducted  by  degrees  from  small  and  confined  questieiU  | 
all  the  power  and  varieties  of  argument    Such  qualificst'" 
are  not  to  be  gained  from  a  few  small  treatises,  as  they  1 
imagined  who  have  written  on  the  art  of  speaking;  nor 
they  work  merely  for  a  Tuaculan  villa,  or  for  a 
walk  and  afternoon  sitting,  such  as  these  of  ourf . 
have  nut  only  to  point  and  faahion  the  tuiigue,  but  have 
store  tiie  mind  with  the  sweetness,  abundance,  and  varietal 
most  important  and  numerous  subjects. 

XXXI.  "For  ours  is  the  possession  (if  we 
orators,  if  we  are  to  be  consulted  as  persons  of  authori^  ■ 
leaders  in  the  civil  contests  and  perib  of  the  citizens  and 
public  councils),  ours,  I  say,  is  the  entire  possession  of  alii'' 
wisdom  and  learning,  upon  which,  as  if  it  were  vacant 
had  fallen  in  to  them,  men  abounding  in  leisure  have  w' 
taking  advantage  of  us,  and  either  speak  of  the  orator 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  as  Socrates  in  the  Gorgias, 
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)inething  on  the  art  of  oratory  in  a  few  little  treatises,  and 
tell  them  books  on  rhetoric;  as  if  all  those  things  did  not 
Bqimlly  concern  the  orator,  whtcli  are  taught  by  the  same 
philosophers  on  justice,  od  the  duties  of  life,  on  the  establish- 
jnent  and  administration  of  civil  government,  and  on  the 
whole  systems  of  moral  and  even  natural  ptiilosophy.    These 
inatters,  since  we  cannot  get  them  olsewhere,  we  must  now 
3W  from  tbose  very  persons  by  whom  we  have  boeu  pil- 
_    I ;   BO  that  we  apply  them  to  the  knowledge  of  civil 
Klfairs,  to  which  they  belong,  and  have  a  regard ;  nor  let  ua 
(as  I  observed  before)  consume  all  our  lives  in  this  kind 
M  learning,   but,  when  we   have  discovered  the  fountains, 
(which  he  who  does  not  find  out  immediately  will  never  find 
Lt  all,)  let  us  draw  from  them  as  much  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, as  often  as  we  need.     For  neither  is  there  so  sharp 
a  disoernment  in  the  nature  and  understanding  of  man,  that 
•ny  one  can  descry  tilings  of  such  importance,  unless  they 
BTB  pointed  out ;  nor  yet  is  there  so  much  obscurity  in  the 
flungs,  that  a  man  of  penetrating  genius  cannot  obtain  an 
l  insight  into  them,  if  he  ouly  direct  his  view  towards  them. 
pAs  the  orator  therefore  has  liberty  to  expatiate  in  so  large 
a  ftnd  immense  a  field,  and,  wherever  he  stops,  can  stand  upon 
r  his  own  territory,  all  the  fiim  ture   and    mbeliishments  of 
I  eloquence  readily  offer  thems  1    s  t    h  m      For  copiousness 
■  of  matter  produces  copiousn    s  of  lanoiMge     and,  if  there 
t  be  an  inherent  dignity  in  tte  sulijects     u  which  he  speaks, 
r  there  must   be,  from   the   uatu  e     f  the   thing,  a  certain 
f  splendour  in  his  expression.    If  the  sp  ak       r  writer  has  but 
fbeen  hheraUy  instructed  in  the  learn  ng  p    per  for  youth, 
^nd  haa  an  ardent  attachment  to  study,  aud  is  assbted  by 
foatural  endowments,  and  e.\ercised  in  those  indcfiuite  quee- 
^tiooB  on  general  subjects,  and  has  chosen,  at  the  same  time, 
the  moat  elegant  writers  and  speaters  to  study  and  imitate, 
yhe  will  never,  be  assured,  need  instruction  from  such  pro- 
t.  ceptors  how  to  compose  or  embellish  bis  language ;  so  readOy, 
in  an  abundance  of  matter,  will  nature  herself,  if  she  be  but, 
Btimulated,  fall  without  any  guide  into  all  the  art  of  adorning 
eloquence.  "■ 

XXXIl.  Catulua  here  observed,  "  le  immortal  gods,  what 
I  ftn  infinite  variety,  force,  and  ettent  of  matter  have  you, 
Craasus,  embracd,  and  from  how  narrow  a  circle  have  you 
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Tentured  to  lead  forth  the  orator,  aud  to  place  liim  in  tin 
domains  of  his  ancestors  I  For  we  have  understood  that 
those  ancient  masters  and  authors  of  the  art  of  speaking 
considered  no  kind  of  disputation  to  he  foreign  to  their  pro- 
fession, but  were  always  esercising  themselrea  in  everj  biwicb 
of  oratory.  Of  which  number  was  Hippiaa  of  Elis,  who, 
when  he  come  to  Oljmpia,  at  the  time  of  the  vast  concourw 
at  the  games  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  boasted,  in  die 
hearing  of  almost  oU  Greece,  that  there  was  uo  subject  is 
any  art  or  scieuce  of  which  he  was  ignorant ;  as  he  uudn^ 
stood  not  only  those  arts  in  which  all  liberal  and  polite 
'  learning  ia  comprised,  geometry,  muaio,  grammar,  and  poetij, 
and  whatever  is  said  on  the  natures  of  things,  the  monf 
duties  of  men,  and  the  science  of  government,  but  that  he 
had  himaelf  made,  with  hia  own  hand,  the  ring  whicb  he 
wore,  and  the  cloak  and  shoes  which  he  had  on.^  He  indeed 
went  a  little  too  far;  but,  even  from  his  eiample,  wem^ 
easily  conjecture  how  much  knowledge  those  very  omtoa 
desired  to  gain  in  the  most  noble  arts,  when  they  did  noI 
shrink  from  learning  even  the  more  humble.  Why  need  I 
allude  to  Prodicua  of  Chios,  Thrasymachua  of  Chaloedon,  or 
Protagoras  of  Abderal  every  one  of  whom  in  those  days  dis- 
puted and  wrote  much  even  on  the  nature  of  tilings,  Etbo 
Gorgiaa  tha  Leontine  himself  under  whose  advocacy  (as 
Plato  represented)  the  orator  yielded  to  the  philosopherj^  who 
was  either  never  defeated  in  argument  by  Socrates,  (andtimn 
the  Dialogue  of  Plato  is  wholly  fictitious,)  or,  if  he  was  bo  de- 
feated, it  was  because  Socrates  was  the  more  eloquent  and 
convincing,  or,  as  you  terna  it,  the  more  powerful  and  betwr 
orator; — but  this  Gorgias,  in  tliat  very  book  of  Plato,  offen 
to  speak  most  copiously  on  any  subject  whatever,  that  could 
be  brought  under  discussion  or  inquiry;  and  he  was  the  M 
of  all  men  that  ventured  to  demand,  in  a  large  assembly,  f 
what  subject  any  one  deaired  to  hear  him  speak;  awij 
whom  such  houours  were  pnid  in  Greece,  thnt  to  him  al~ 
of  all  great  men,  a  statue  was  erected  at  Delphi,  not  [" 
but  of  solid  gold.     Those  whom  I  have  named,  and 

'  See  Plato,  Hipp.  Min.  p.  231  O. 

'  Qorgias,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Plato,  undortiiksB  the  defalicol 
uratorj  agaloBt  SocratM.  whoic  Plato  repreaenta  as  maintiuning '(f 
digoit^  of  philosaphy.     liorgias  is  vaaquiahed  bj  Saturates. 
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other  moBi  consummate  masters  in  the  art  of  speakings 
*  flourished  at  the  same  time ;  from  whose  examples  it  may 
be  understood,  that  the  truth  is  really  such  as  you,  Crassus, 
have  stated,  and  that  the  name  of  the  orator  was  distin- 
guished among  the  ancients  in  Greece  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  and  with  greater  honour  than  among  ourselves.  I  am 
therefore  the  more  in  doubt  whether  I  should  attribute 
a  greater  degree  of  praise  to  you,  or  of  blame  to  the  Greeks  ; 
since  you,  bom  under  a  different  language  and  manners,  in 
the  busiest  of  cities,  occupied  either  with  almost  all  the  private 
causes  of  the  people,  or  with  the  government  of  the  world 
and  the  direction  of  the  mightiest  of  empires,  have  mastered 
such  numbers  of  subjects,  and  acquired  so  extensive  a  know- 
ledge, and  have  united  aU  this  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  one  who  is  of  authority  in  the  republic  by  his  counsels 
and  eloquence ;  whilst  they,  bom  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning, 
ardently  attached  to  such  studies,  but  dissolved  in  idleness, 
have  not  only  made  no  acquisitions,  but  have  not  even 
preserved  as  their  own  that  which  was  left  and  consigned  to 
them." 

XXXIII.  Crassus  then  said,  "  Not  only  in  this  particular, 
Catulus,  but  in  many  others,  the  grandeur  of  the  sciences 
has  been  diminished  by  the  distribution  and  separation  of 
their  parts.  Do  you  imagine,  that  when  the  &mous  Hippo- 
crates of  Cos  flourished,  there  were  then  some  of  the  medical 
&culty  who  cured  diseases,  others  wounds,  and  a  third  class 
the  eyes?  Do  you  suppose  that  geometry  under  Euclid  and 
Archimedes,  that  music  under  Damon  and  Aristoxenus,  that 
grammar  itself  when  Aristophanes  and  Callimachus  treated 
of  it,  were  so  divided  into  parts,  that  no  one  comprehended 
the  universal  system  of  any  of  those  sciences,  but  diflerent 
persons  selected  diflerent  parts  on  which  they  meant  to 
bestow  their  labour  1  I  have,  indeed,  often  heard  from  my 
fitther  and  father-in-law,  that  even  our  own  countrymen,  who 
were  ambitious  to  excel  in  renown  for  wisdom,  were  wont  to 
comprehend  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  which  this  city  had 
then  learned.  They  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  this,  Sextus 
^lius;  and  we  ourselves  have  seen  Manius  Manilius  walking 
across  the  foruca;  a  signal  that  he  who  did  so,  gave  all  tho 
citizens  liberty  to  consult  him  upon  any  subj^;  and  to  such 
persons,  when  thus  walking  or  sitting  at  home  upon  their  seats 
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of  ceremony,  all  people  had  free  access.  Dot  only  to  coosnit' 
them  upon  points  of  civil  law,  bu'  eveu  upon  the  settlement 
of  B.  daughter  iu  marriage,  the  purchase  of  on  estate,  or  Ht 
cultivatiou  of  a  farm,  and  indeed  upon  any  employment  a 
faufiinesa  whatsoever.  Such  was  the  wisdom  of  the  veil- 
known  elder  PubliuB  Craasua,  each  that  of  Titus  Corunfaiiio% 
Buch  that  of  the  great-grandfiither  of  Scipio,  my  aon-in-law,  ■ 
perBOa  of  great  judgment;  all  of  whom  were  supreme  poih 
'  tiSa,  80  that  they  were  consulted  upon  all  afiaire,  diviM 
and  human;  and  the  same  Dnen  gave  their  counEel  and  dii^ 
charged  their  duty  in  the  Benate,  before  the  people,  and  in 
the  private  causes  of  their  friends,  in  civil  and  militoiT' 
service,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  What  was  de&aient  k 
Maroua  Cato,  except  the  modern  polish  of  foi'eign  and  ack 
veutitiouB  learning!  Did  he,  because  he  was  versed  in  thi. 
civil  law,  forbear  from  pleading  causes?  or,  beoouse  he  oonHi 
apeak,  neglect  the  study  of  jurisprudence  1  He  laboured  is 
both  these  kinda  of  learning,  and  succeeded  in  botL  Wh 
he,  by  the  popularity  which  lie  acquired  by,  attending  to  tb»' 
business  of  private  persona,  rendered  more  tardy  in  th* 
publio  service  of  the  state  1  No  man  spoke  with  i 
courage  before  the  people,  uone  was  ever  a  better  senatiff; 
he  was  at  the  same  time  a  most  exceUent  commander-is- 
chiefj  and  indeed  nothing  in  those  days  could  pos»blyba 
known  or  learned  in  this  city  which  he  did  not  inveatigate 
and  thoroughly  understand,  and  on  which  he  did  not  >1n 
write.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  men  generally  come  to  aBsnn* 
offices  and  the  duties  of  public  administration  unarmed  and ' 
defenceless;  prepared  with  no  science,  nor  any  knowledge  d 
busiuess. '  But  if  any  one  happen  to  excel  the  multitude,  bt 
is  elevated  with  pride  by  the  possession  of  any  single  taleafc 
OS  military  courage,  or  a  little  experience  in  war,  (wWeh 
indeed  has  now  fallen  into  -decay,^)  or  a  knowledge  of  Ibfl 
law,  (not  of  the  whole  law,  for  nobody  studies  the  pontifinl 
law,  which  is  anuexod  to  civil  jurisprudence,^)  or  eloquaom 

'  For,  except  Uetellus  Numidicos  and  MariuB,  no^ne  in  those  blp 
had  goin^  any  gresit  reputation  by  bia  condutt  in  tbe  field. 

'  Qaod  eiC  conjunctunc  That  is,  "cocjunctum  cum  jure  anH* 
Prtuat,  Vr'tint  Cicsro  Bays  here  ia  aomeirbat  at  voHance  with  vb>t  it 
Baja,  DeLegg.  iL19,  where  he  aho-WB,  at  some  length,  that  only  aanuH 
put  of  the  cItU  law  ia  necessary  to  be  combiaed  with  the  kuowladc  <i 
the  pontifical  law.    Elitadt. 
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(which  they  imagine  to  coDaist  m  declamation  and  a  torrent 
I  of  words,)  while  none  have  any  notion  of  the  alliance  and 
F  affinity  that  connects  all  the  liberal  arts  and  scienoes,  and 
even  the  Tirtues  theniBelvea. 

XXXIV.  "  But  to  direct  i^  remarks  to  the  Greeks,  {whom 
^t  ve  cannot  omit  in  a  dissertation  of  this  nature;  for  as  exam- 
ples of  virtue  are  to  be  sought  among  our  own  countrymen, 
BO  ezamplca  of  learning  are  to  be  derived  from  them;)  seven 
an  said  to  have  lived  at  one  time,  who  were  esteemed  and 
denominated  wise  men.  All  theee,  except  Thalee  of  Miletos, 
had  the  government  of  their  respective  cities.  Whose  learning 
"b  reported,  at  the  same  period,  to  have  been  greater,  or 
whose  eloquence  to  have  received  more  ornament  from 
literature,  than  that  of  Fiaislratusl  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  arranged  the  hooks  of  Homer  as  ne  now  have 
them,  when  thoy  were  previously  confused.  He  was  Tiot 
indeed  of  any  great  service  to  the  community,  but  was 
eminent  for  eloquence,  at  the  Ba.me  time  that  he  escelled  in 
erudition  and  liberal  knowledge.  What  was  the  character  of 
Pericles? — of  whose  power  in  speaking  we  have  heard,  that 
when  he  spoke  for  the  good  of  his  country  against  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Athenians,  that  very  severity  with  which  he 
contradicted  the  fevourites  of  the  people,  hecame  popular 
and  agreeable  to  all  men ;  and  on  whose  lips  the  old 
comic  poets  declared,  (even  when  they  satirized  him,  as  was 
then  lawfiJ  to  be  done  at  Athens,)  that  the  graces  of  per- 
BUBsion  dwelt,  and  that  there  was  such  mighty  energy  in  him 
that  he  left,  as  it  were,  certain  stings  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  listened  to  him.  Yet  no  declaimer  had  taught  him 
to  bawl  for  hours  by  the  water-clock,  but,  as  we  have  it  from 
tradition,  the  famous  Auosagoras  of  Clazomenie,  a  man  emi- 
nent in  all  the  moat  valuable  soiences,  had  instructed  him. 
H^  accordingly,  excelling  as  be  did  in  learning,  judgment, 
■nd  eloquence,  presided  at  Athens  forty  years  together  over 
dvil  and  militaiy  atiaira.  What  was  the  character  of  Critiaa, 
OF  of  Atcibiade^  They  were  not  indeed  useful  members  of 
the  state  in  wnich  they  lived,  but  were  certainly  men  of 
learning  and  eloquence ;  and  were  they  not  improved  by  con- 
veraation  with  Socratesi  Who  i-nstruoted  Dion  of  Syracuse 
in  every  hranch  of  leamingl  Was  it  not  Platol  The  same 
illustrious  philosopher,  too,  who  formed  bim  not  to  oratoii' 
BB2 
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only,  but  to  courage  and  virtue,  impelled,  equipped,  a 
armed  him  to  deliver  his  country.  Did  Plato,  then,  instTMl 
Dion  in  sciences  different  from  thoae  in  which  iBOcntt 
formed  the  renowned  Timotl^us  the  son  of  CoDon  ( 
eminent  general,  and  himself  a  most  excellent  commander, 
and  a  man  of  extensive  leamingl  Or  from  those  in  whic' 
Lysia  the  Pythagorean  trained  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  wi 
perhaps  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  all  Gieeeel  ■' 
from  those  which  Xenophon  taught  Agesilaua,  or  Arohyl 
of  Tarentum  Philokns,  or  Pythagoras  himself  all  ttintot 
province  of  Italy  which  was  ibrmerly  called  Great  Ora 
XXXV.  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  were  different ;  for  1 86 
that  one  and  the  same  course  of  etudy  comprised  all  thci 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  esteemed  necesaaiy  fi 
a.  man  of  learning,  and  one  who  wished  to  become  euinn 
in  civil  administration ;  and  that  they  who  bad  received  tbii 
knowledge,  if  they  had  sufBcient  powers  for  speaking  it 
pablic,  and  devoted  themselvcB,  withont  any  impedimenl 
from  nature,  to  oratory,  became  diHtinguished  for  eloqneMS 
Aristotle  himself,  accordingly,  when  he  saw  Isocratea  grot 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  quality  of  hie  scholars,  [be 
canso  he  himself  had  diverted  his  lectures  from  forensie  UN 
civil  causes  to  mere  elegance  of  language,']  changed  on  • 
sudden  almost  his  whole  system  of  teaching,  and  quoted  t 
veree  from  the  tragedy  of  Phtloctetes^  with  a  little  alterotJoii 
for  the  hero  said,  that  It  was  disgraetful  for  him  to  be  lill 
vrhile  he  allowed  barbarians  to  epeak ;  but  Aristotle  ssdd  til  ^^ 
it  was  disgraceful  for  him,  to  be  silent  while  he  alloteed  IioeraU 
to  speak.  Ue  therefore  adorned  and  illuBtrated  all  pbilcK 
phical  leamiag,  and  associated  the  knowledge  of  things  irft^ 
practice  in  speaking.  Nor  did  this  escape  the  knowledge  d 
that  very  sagacious  monarch  Philip,  who  sent  for  him  H 
a  tutor  for  his  sou  Alexander,  that  he  might  acquire  from  & 
isame  teacher  instnictions  at  once  in  conduct  and  in  langun 
Now,  if  any  one  desires  either  to  call  that  philosopher,  ^ 
instructs  na  fully  in  things  and  words,  an  orator,  he  may 

'  The  words  in  braoketa,  aaya  Ellendt,  are  cartajnl  j  spurious.  fi>r  4(1 
jould  Dot  possibly  have  been  wriiten  by  Cicero.     In  the  original,  Jlrt 
ipae,  kc,  ijiw  uaceBgarily  refers  to  AriEtotle,  of  whom  what  * 
tould  noTer  have  been  tniB. 

The  PhilacteteB  of  Ent^itdea.  oa  is  senemly  suppoeed. 
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80  without  opposition  from  me ;  or  if  he  prefer  to  call  that 
orator^  of  whom  I  speak  as  having  wisdom  united  with 
eloquence,  a  philosopher,  I  shall  make  no  objection,  provided 
it  be  allowed  that  neither  his  inability  to  speak,  who  under- 
stands his  subject  but  cannot  set  it  forth  in  words,  nor  his 
ignorance,  to  whom  matter  is  wanting  though  words  abound, 
can  merit  commendation ;  and  if  I  had  to  choose  one  of  the 
two,  I  should  prefer  uneloquent  good  sense  to  loquacious  folly. 
But  if  it  be  inquired  which  is  the  more  eminent  excellence, 
the  palm  is  to  be  given  to  the  learned  orator ;  and  if  they 
allow  the  same  person  to  be  a  philosopher,  there  is  an  end  of 
controversy ;  but  if  they  distinguish  them,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge their  inferiority  in  this  respect,  that  all  their  knowledge 
is  inherent  in  the  complete  orator;  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  philosophers  eloquence  is  not  necessarily  inherent ;  which, 
though  it  may  be  undervalued  by  them,  must  of  necessity  be 
thought  to  give  a  finishing  grace  to  their  sciences."  When 
Crassus  had  spoken  thus,  he  made  a  pause  for  a  while,  and 
the  rest  kept  silence. 

XXXVI.  Cotta*  then  observed,  "  I  cannot  indeed  complaiUj'X 
Crassus,  that  you  seem  to  me  to  have  given  a  dissertation  \ 
upon  a  diiSerent  subject  from  that  on  which  you  had  under-  * 
taken  to  speak ;  for  you  have  contributed  to  our  conversation 
more  than  was  either  laid  upon  you  by  us,  or  given  notice 
of  by  yourself  But  certainly  it  was  the  part  that  belonged 
to  you,  to  speak  upon  the  embellishments  of  language,  and 
you  had  already  entered  upon  it,  and  distributed  the  whole 
excellence  of  eloquence  into  four  parts ;  and,  when  you  had 
spoken  upon  the  first  two,  as  we  indeed  thought  suffi- 
ciently, but,  as  you  said  yourself,  cursorily  and  slightly,  you 
had  two  others  left :  how  we  should  speak,  first,  elegantly , 
and  next,  aptly.  But  when  you  were  proceeding  to  these 
particulars,  the  tide,  as  it  were,  of  your  genius  suddenly 
hurried  you  to  a  distance  from  land,  and  carried  you  out 
into  the  deep,  almost  beyond  the  view  of  us  all ;  for,  em- 
bracing all  knowledge  of  everything,  you  did  not  indeed 
teach  it  us,  (fov  that  was  impossible  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,)  but, — I  know  not  what  improvement  you  may  have 
made  in  the  rest  of  the  company, — as  for  myself,  you 
have  carried  me  altogether  into  the  heart  of  the  academy, 
in  regsuxl  to  which  I  could  wish  that  that  were  true  which 
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you  have  oftet  asserted,  that  it  ia  not  Beceseai;  to  a 
our  lives  in  it,  but  that  he  may  see  everything  ia  it  whooi 
turns  his  eyes  towards  it :  but  even  if  the  view  be  Homewk 
obscure,  or  I  should  be  extraordinftrily  dull,  I  ehall  a 
never  rest,  or  yield  to  fatigue,  until  I  understand  t 
doubtful  ways  and  arts  of  disputing  for  and  against  & 
question."  Cffisar  then  said,  "  One  thing  in  your  rerni 
Crassus,  struck  me  very  much,  that  you  said  that  he  Thoti 
not  learn  anything  soon,  ooold  never  tboroaghly  learn  it 
all ;  BO  that  I  can  have  no  difficult?  in  making  the  trial,  S 
either  immediately  underetanding  what  you  extolled  to  tl 
skies  in  your  observations,  or,  if  I  cannot  do  so,  losing  t 
time,  as  I  may  remain  content  with  what  I  have  alraaj 
acquired."  Here  Sulpiciua  observed,  "  I,  indeed,  CraasB" 
neither  desire  any  acquaintance  with  your  Aristotle,  ni 
Cameades,  nor  any  of  the  philosophere ;  you  may  eitU 
imagine  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  acquire  their  knn 
ledgH,  or  that,  as  is  really  the  case,  I  despise  it,  Theordi 
knowledge  of  common  a^airs,  and  such  as  are  litigated  m 
forum,  ia  great  enough  for  me,  for  attaining  that  degne  a 
eloquence  which  is  my  object;  and  even  in  that  narrow dni 
of  science  I  am  ignorant  of  a  multitude  of  things,  wbitb  1 
begin  to  study,  whenever  any  cause  in  which  I  am  to  epei 
requires  them.  I^  therefore,  you  are  not  now  fatigued,  u 
if  we  are  not  troublesome  to  you,  revert  to  those  particulM* 
which  contribute  to  the  merit  and  splendour  of  laogtugBf' 
particulars  which  I  desired  to  hear  from  you,  not  t«  m  '" 
me  despair  that  I  can  ever  possibly  attaia  eloquence,  bat  tt 
make  some  addition  to  my  stock  of  learning," 

XXXVII.  "  You  require  of  me,"  said  Crassua,  ' 
on  matters  which  are  very  well  known,  and  with  which  j<mt 
Sulpicius,  are  not  unacquainted;  for  what  rhetorician  hasodl 
treated  of  this  subject,  has  not  given  instructions  on  it,  hi 
not  even  left  something  about  it  in  writing!  Bnt  I  will  oon 
ply  with  your  request,  and  briefly  explain  to  you  at  li 
points  as  are  known  to  mej  but  I  shall  still  think  that  JM 
ought  to  refer  to  those  who  are  the  authore  and  inventon  A 
these  minute  precepts.  All  speech,  then,  is  formed  of  wordi^ 
which  we  must  first  consider  siugly,  then  in  compoBition;  6^ 
there  is  one  mflrit  of  language  which  lies  in  single  woA 
mother  whioh  is  prodooed  by  vords  joined  and  oompoumiet 
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PPe  shall  therefore  either  use  Huch  wcrda  as  are  the  properanil 
Jxed  nameH  as  it  were  of  things,  aitd  apparently  almost  bom 
It  the  same  time  with  the  tbinga  themaelvea;  or  such  as  are 
netaphorical,  and  placed  as  it  were  in  a  situation  foreign  to 
them;  or  such  as  we  invent  and  make  ourselves,  lu  regard 
then  to  words  taken  in  their  own  proper  Benee,  it  is  a  merit 
pk  the  orator  to  avoid  mean  and  obsolete  onea,  and  to  use 
luob  as  are  choice  and  orttamental ;  such  as  have  in  them 
tome  fiilnesB  and  force  of  sound,  liut  in  this  kind  of  proper 
rords,  selection  is  neceesary,  which  muBt  be  decided  in  some 
OeBfiure  by  the  judgment  of  the  ear;  in  which  point  the 
Bere  habit  of  speaking  well  is  of  great  effect.  Eveo  what 
■  vulgarly  said  of  orators  by  the  illiterate  multitude,  Se 
Ua  proper  words,  or  Suc/i  a  otie  rises  improper  wordg,  ia  not 
he  result  of  any  acquired  skill,  but  is  a  judgment  arising 
tom  a  natural  sense  of  what  is  right ;  in  which  respect  it  is 
10  great  merit  to  avoid  a  fault,  (though  it  is  of  great  im- 
(ortance  to  do  so,)  yet  this  is  the  ground-work,  as  it  were, 
And  foundation  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  use  and  command 
irf  proper  words.  But  the  superetruoture  which  the  orator 
Jiimself  is  to  raise  upon  this,  and  in  which  he  is  to  display 
biB  art,  appears  to  be  a  matter  for  us  to  examine  and 
SDustrate;  « 

/  XXXVIII,  "There  are  three  qualities,  then,  in  a  simple 
•VoiA,  which  the  orator  may  employ  to  illustrate  and  adorn 
!tlia  language;  he  may  choose  either  an  vnueTial  word,  or  one 
"ihat  is  new  or  metaphorical.  Unusual  words  are  generally 
tiS  andent  date  and  lashioU]  and  each  as  have  been  long  out 
if  use  in  daily  conversation ;  these  are  allowed  more  freely 
poetical  licence  than  to  ours;  yet  a  poetical  word  gives 
aflionally  dignity  also  to  oratory  ;  nor  would  I  shrink  from 
bjingi  widi  Cceliua,  Qu&  tempestate  Peenus  in  Italiam,  iienit, 
tAt  tiie  seaaon  when  the  Carthaginian  came  into  Italy :'  nor 
lies,  'progeny;'  nor  auiolei,  'offepring;'  nor  efari,  'to 
itter;'  nor  niinou.pari,  'to  declare ;'  nor,  aa  you  are  in  the 
,bit  of  saying,  Catulus,  non  rebetr,  '  I  did  not  deem;'  nor 
■n  opinabar,  'I  did  not  opine;'  nor  many  others,  from 
'hich,  if  properly  introduced,  a  epeech  assumes  an  air  of 
iter  grandeur.  iVno  words  are  such  aa  are  produced  and 
led  by  the  speaker;  either  by  joining  words  together.  a» 
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Tom  ftttFOT-  tapiealiam  omna 
Theu  fear  expels  all  nisiiaii 
Of  oieuaton^liadi 


for  you  see  that  versutUoqvea  and  expeetorat  are  wordB  not 
nowly  produced,  but  mei-elj  formed  by  composition, 
words  are  often  iuveuted,  without  composition,  as  the  n- 
preBsion  of  Eniiius,'  Dii  genitales,  '  the  genial  gods;'  or  to- 
earum  uhertaie  inaurviteere,  '  to  bend  down  with  the  fertih 
crop  of  berries.' 

"  The  third  mode,  that  of  using  words  in  a  metapkorkd 
Benae,  is  widely  prevalent,  a  mode  of  which  necessity  w 
parent,  compelled  by  the  aterihty  and  narrowneas  of  langu^; 
but  afterwards  delight  and  pleasure  made  it  frequent ;  iac  t| 
ft  dress  was  first  adopted  for  the  sake  of  keeping  off  the  oM 
but  in  process  of  time  began  to  be  made  an  ornament  of  "A 
body,  and  an  emblem  of  dignity,  su  the  metaphorical  lue  i 
words  was  originally  invented  on  account  of  their  paucity,  bt 
became  common  from  the  delight  which  it  afforded.  F( 
even  the  countrymen  say,  ffffmmare  vUes,  that  '  the  vines  Ui 
budding;'  luxwiem  tsx  in  heiiis,  that '  tbe>e  is  a  luinrtaaq 
in  the  grass ;'  and  l(stat  eegetee,  that  '  there  is  a  boimdffl 
crop ;'  for  when  that  which  can  soaroely  be  signified  by  iH 
pro)>er  word  is  expressed  by  one  used  in  a  metaphorical  M 
the  similitude  taken  from  that  which  we  indicate  bja  foreigit 
term  gives  oleai-uaas  to  that  which  we  wish  to  be  mideratooi 
These  metaphors,  therefore,  are  a  species  of  borrowing,  m  yoO; 
take  from  something  else  that  whieh  you  have  not  of  yoni  owit 
Those  have  a  gi'eater  degree  of  boldness  which  do  not  ditw 
poverty,  but  bring  some  aocesaioa  of  splendour  to  our  ^m 
guage.  But  why  should  I  specify  to  you  either  the  modu  i, 
their  production  or  their  various  kinds) 

XXXIX.  "  A  metaphor  is  a  brief  similitude  coutraoted  in 
a  single  word;  which  word  being  put  in  the  place  of 

'  An  the  editioDH  retain  ille  aeahts,  thougli  imiverBally  naknowWgl 
to  be  corrupt.  The  conjecture  of  Ttimabu!!,  ille  Enniui,  has  found  nM 
Favour;  that  of  OrellhiB,  ti/Mi  fn-nii,  ia  appiMTEd  b;  Ellendt.  Thai  111 
vocda  di geniteitt  were  used  b;  Bniini  appeara  from  Servint  oo  Viq 
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as  if  it  were  in  its  own  place,  conveys,  if  the  resemblance  be 
acknowledged,  delight;  if  there  is  no  resemblance,  it  is  con* 
demned.  But  such  words  should  be  metaphorically  used  as 
may  make  the  subject  clearer  j  as  all  these  :^ 

Inhorrescit  mare, 
TenebrcB  conchplicanttMr,  noeHsque  et  nimbUm  occceccU  niffror, 
Fiamma  inter  nvhes  coruscai,  ccdvm,  tonitru  contremit, 
Chra/ndo  mixta  imhri  largifiuo  svhita  prcscipitwns  cadit ; 
Undujue  omnea  venti  erumptmt,  scBvi  existunt  ttirbines  ; 
Fervit  cestu  pektgva. 

The  sea  begins  to  shudder, 
Darkness  is  doubled ;  and  the  black  of  night 
And  of  the  tempest  thickens ;  fire  gleams  yivid 
Amid  the  clouds ;  the  heavens  with  thunder  shake ; 
Hail  mixed  with  copious  rain  sudden  descends 
Precipitate ;  from  sdl  sides  every  blast 
Breaks  forth ;  fierce  whirlwinds  gather,  and  the  flood 
Boils  with  fresh  tumult. 

Here  almost  everything  is  expressed  in  words  metaphori- 
cally adapted  from  something  similar,  that  the  description 
may  be  heightened.  Or  metaphors  are  employed  that  the 
whole  nature  of  any  action  or  design  may  be  more  signi- 
ficantly expressed ;  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  indicates,  by 
two  metaphorical  words,  that  another  person  was  designedly 
obscure,  in  order  that  what  he  intended  might  not  be  under- 
stood, 

Qaandoquidem  ia  se  circumvestit  dictiSf  scepit  sechUd, 

Since  thus  he  clothes  himself  around  with  words, 
And  hedges  constantly. 

"  Sometimes,  also,  brevity  is  the  object  attained  by  meta- 
phor; as,  Si  telum  manufagity  'If  from  his  hand  the  javelin 
fled.'  The  throwing  of  a  missile  weapon  unawares  could  not  be 
described  with  more  brevity  in  the  proper  words  than  it  ia 
signified  by  one  used  metaphorically.  On  this  head,  it  often 
appears  to  me  wonderful  why  all  men  are  more  delighted 
with  words  used  in  a  metaphorical  or  foreign  sense  than  in 
their  own  proper  and  natural  signification.  XL.  For  if  a 
thing  has  not  a  name  of  its  own,  and  a  term  peculiar  to  it, — 
as  the  pes,  or  *  hawser,'  in  a  ship ;  nexum,  a  *  bond,'  which  ie 
A  ceremony  performed  with  scales  f  divortium,  a  *  divorce,'  with 

*  From  Pacuvius.    See  Cic.  Divin.  i.  14. 

'  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Ant.,  art.  Nexwn^ 
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reference  to  a  wife,^ — necesaity  compela  you  to  harrow  fr 
another  what  you  have  not  yourself;  but,  even  in  the  gre&tot 
ahuudance  of  proper  wonJa,  men  are  much  more  channel'^ 
with  such  as  are  uncommon,  if  they  are  used  metaphori 
cally  withjudgment.  This  bappens,  1  imagine,  either  becaos 
it  is  some  manifeBtation  of  nit  to  jump  over  such  expns- 
siona  as  lie  before  you,  and  catch  at  others  irom  a  greater 
distance;  or  because  he  who  listens  is  led  another  way  IB 
thought,  and  yet  does  not  wander  from  the  subject,  which  il 
a  very  great  pleasure ;  or  because  a  suhjeot,  and  entire  com- 
parison, is  despatched  in  n.  single  word ;  or  because  eveij 
metaphor  that  is  adopted  with  jndgment,  is  directed  inuofr 
diatelj  to  our  senses,  and  principally  to  the  sense  of  mgbl, 
which  in  the  keenest  of  them  alL  For  such  espresaioaa  il 
the  odour  of  urbanity,  the  tcftnas  of  humanity,  the  jm 
of  the  sea,  and  sweetness  of  language,  are  derived  from  tlW' 
other  senses ;  but  those  which  relate  to  the  sight  arg  m 
more  striting,  for  they  place  almost  in  the  eye  of  the  n 
such  objeots  s£  we  cannot  see  and  discern  by  the  natural  ejo. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  universal  nature,  the  properni 
and  term  of  which  we  ma.y  not  use  with  regard  to  otlat 
matters;  for  whenceaoever  a  simile  may  be  drawn  (and  it 
may  be  drawn  from  anything),  from  theuce  a  single  worf, 
which  contains  the  resembLuice,  metaphoricaUy  applied,  WiJ 
give  illustration  to  our  language.  In  such  metaphorical  «• 
pressions,  dissimilitude  is  principally  to  be  avoided  j  a^ 

Cidi  ini/entes  forniea. 

The  orcli  im.meDSe  of  hBSven; 

for  though  Ennius*  b  said  to  have  brought  a  globe  upon  tlK 
stage,  yet  the  semblance  of  an  arch  can  never  be  inhersnt  is 
the  form  of  a  globe. 

Vive,  Utix&Si  dum  ticet: 
Oculis  poalrtiama  lumtn  radiattm  rape  .' 
LItb,  live,  Uljeaea,  while  you  may,  and  aaatch, 
Snatch  with  thine  ejee  the  last  light  ehmiiig  on  them. 

'  Divortiiun,  in  ite  proper  satiBe,  denoted  the  Beparation  of  t<ndi  K 

'  In  his  ti  sgedy  of  Heoubo,  as  is  suppoaad  by  Hemmnn,  ad  EnriP' 
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He  did  not  say,  eape,  '  take,'  nor  pete,  '  seek,'  for  such  ei- 
preBeions  might  have  implied  delay,  aa  of  one  hoping  to  liva 
longer;  but  rape,  'snatch,'  a  word  which  vias  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  what  he  had  said  before,  dttm  licet,  'while  you  may.' 

XLI.  "  Care  is  next  to  be  taken  that  the  simile  be  not  too 
fer-fetched;  aa,  for  'the  Syrtia  of  his  patrimony,'  I  shccid 
rather  have  said,  '  the  rock ;'  for  '  the  Charjbdis  of  hia  pofises- 
Inoos,'  rather  '  the  gulf :'  for  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are  more 
meily  directed  to  those  objects  which  we  have  seen,  than  to 
those  of  which  we  have  only  heard.  And  since  it  is  the 
greatest  merit  in  a  metaphorical  word,  that  what  is  meta- 
phorical should  strike  the  senses,  all  offenaiveneBS  is  to  be 
BToided  in  those  objeota  to  which  the  oompariBon  must 
naturally  draw  the  minds  of  the  audience,  t  would  not  have 
ft  said  that  the  republic  was  'castrated'  by  the  death  of 
^iricanua;  I  would  not  have  QIaucia  called  'the  excrement 
of  the  senate;'  for  though  there  may  be  a  resemblance,  yet  it 
is  a  depraved  imagination  in  both  cases  that  gives  rise  to 
■nch  a  comparison.  I  would  not  have  the  metaphor  grander 
than  the  subject  requires,  as  'a  tempest  of  revelling;'  nor 
pieaner,  as  'the  revelling  of  the  tempest.'  I  would  not  have 
tiio  metaphorical  be  of  a  more  confined  sense  than  the  proper 
ftnd  peculiar  term  would  have  hean ;  as, 

Qmdnam  ett,  o&iftrD,  quid  le  adiri  a!m«ta>  1 ' 
Why  is  it,  prythee.  that  thon  nndd'at  us  back 
Prom  coming  to  thee  I 

Yda*,  prohibei,  abgterree,  '  forbid,'  '  hinder,'  '  terrify,"  had  been 
better,  because  he  had  before  said, 


Alao,  if  you  apprehend  that  the  metaphor  may  appear  too 
bareh,  it  may  frequently  be  softened  by  prefixing  a  word  or 
l^ords  to  it;  ae  if,  in  old  times,  on  the  death  of  Marcus  Cato, 
anyone  had  said  that  the  senate  was  left  'an  orphan,'  the  ex- 
yreasion  had  been  rather  ijold ;  but, '  ho  to  speak,  an  orphan,' 
fa  Bomewbat  milder ;  for  a  metaphor  ought  not  to  be  too  daring, 

'  From  'HiB  Thyefitea  of  Ennina,     Cio.  Tuac.  iiL  13. 

'  Orellius'B  text  has  ud'nt,  which  U  oouaidered  to  bs  tli<>  aniue  M 

inc.    See  YicteriuB  ad  Cicu  Ep.  ad  Div.  ri.  6. 
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but  ofsuch  a  nature  that  it  may  appear  to  have  been  introdncol 

into  tbe  place  of  another  expression,  not  to  have  apruiig  intn 

it;  to  have  come  in  by  entreaty,  and  not  by  violence.     And 

there  la  no  mode  of  embellishment  more  effective  as  reganls 

single  words,  nor  any  that  throws  a  greater  luetre  upon  lau- 

goage;  for  the  ornament  that  flows  from  this  figure  does  not 

consirt  merely  in  a  single  metaphorical  word,  but  may  be 

connected  hy  a  cantinuation  of  many,  so  that  one  thing  mi; 

be  expressed  and  another  understood;  as, 

Nor  will  I  allow 

Myself  ogain  to  atrika  th.a  Qreciaa  fleet 

On  the  Biune  rock  and  inBtrumeiib  of  ruin.' 

And  this. 

You  err,  yon  err,  for  the  etrong  reina  of  law 
8ba]l  hold  you  back,  exulting  and  confiding 
Too  mnch  in  your  own  aelf,  and  make  you  bow 
Beneath  the  joke  of  empire. 
Something  being  assumed  as  similar,  the  words  which 
proper  to  it  are  metaphorically  transferred  (as  I  termed  il 
before)  to  another  subject. 

XLII.  "  This  is  a  great  ornament  to  language,  but  obscurity 
is  to  be  avoided  in  it;  for  from  this  figure  arise  what  are 
called  EBnigmas.  Nor  is  this  rule  to  be  observed  in  single 
words  only,  but  in  phrases,  that  is,  in  a  continuation  of  ffordi 
Nor  have  metonymy  and  hypallage^  their  form  from  a  aiiigie 
word,  but  from  a  phrase  or  sentence ;  as, 

Orim  Afrio  trembles  with  an  awful  tumult ;' 
where  for  the  AJrieam  ia  used  Afric;  not  a  word  bebIt 
compoimded,  as  in  Mare  taxifi-agis  undis,  '  The  sea  with  ita 
rock-breaking  waves;'  nor  a  metaphorical  one,  aa,  MoliyM 
mare,  '  The  sea  is  softened  ;'  but  one  proper  name  eichangri 
for  another,  for  the  sake  of  ambellishment.  Thus, '  Cease,  Romft 
thy  foes  to  cherish,'  and,  '  The  spacious  plains  are  witnease!.' 
This  figure  contributes  exceedingly  to  the  ornament  of  style, 
and  is  frequently  to  be  used  ;  of  whachkindof  espreaaion  tW 
are  examples:  that  the  Mars,  or  fortune,  of  war  it  eomnMi 
and  to  say  Ceres,  for  comj  JBacehiu,  for  wine;  JTepfiwn,  fa 

'  Whence  this  and  the  following  quotation  are  taki 

'  Tradaclio  algue  imnmfatio.      See  Cic.   Orat.  27 ;     Quint. 

Ix.  B  ;  infra,  c.  43.  fi4. 
'  From  the  AnnfJs  of  Enniuo.    Sea  CU.  Ep.  td  Div.  ix.T,-  OnkSlj 

Meatus  v.  metanymia. 
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Bea ;  the  curia,  or  home,  for  the  eenate ;  the  eamp^i,  foi 
oomitia  or  elections ;  the  gown,  for  peace ;  arms  or  iceapotu, 
vrar.  Under  this  figure,  the  virtues  and  vices  are  ueed  for 
le  persona  in  whom  they  are  iiihercnt :  '  Luteury  has  brokea 
ito  that  house;'  or,  'whither  avarice  has  peoetrotedj'  or, 
honesty  has  prevailed;'  or,  'j'uetiee  has  triumphed.'  You  per- 
tive  the  whole  force  of  this  kind  of  iigure,  when,  dy  the 
nriation  or  change  of  a,  word,  a  thing  is  expressed  more 
legantly;  and  to  this  figure  ia  closely  allied  another,^  which, 
lough  less  omameutaL,  ought  not  to  be  unknown;  as  when 
e  would  have  the  whole  of  a  thing  understood  from  a  part; 
1  we  say  walle  or  roof  for  a  whole  building;  or  a  part 
om  the  whole,  as  when  we  call  one  troop  the  cavalry  of  tht 
loman  people;  or  when  we  signify  the  plural  hy  the  Bin- 
ular,  as. 

But  utill  the  Roman,  though  the  aS&ir  haa  been 
Conducted  well,  is  anxioua  in  his  heart ;' 

when  the  singular  is  understood  from  the  plural. 

We  that  were  Radians  once  are  Romans  now  ; 

in  whatever  way,  by  this  figure,  the  sense  is  to  be  under- 
|»od,  not  aa  it  is  expressed,  but  as  it  is  meant 

XLIII.  "  We  often  also  put  one  word  catachresticaljy  for 
lother,  not  with  that  el^aace,  indeed,  which  there  is  in  a 
aetaphor;  but,  though  this  is  done  licentiously,  it  is  some- 

lea  done  inoffensively;  as  when  we  say  a  great  epeech  for  a 

g  one,  a  minute  soul  for  a  little  one. 

'  But  have  you  perceived  that  those  elegances  which  arise 
rom  the  connexion  of  several  metaphors,  do  not,  as  I  ob- 
pTved,*  lie  in  one  word,  but  in  a  series  of  words  1  But  all 
'lose  modes  of  eipressioa  which,  I  sii.id,  lay  in  the  change  of 

word,  or  are  to  bo  uoderetood  differently  from  what  is 
greased,  are  in  some  measure  metaphorical.  Hence  it  hap- 
eos,  that  all  the  virtue  and  merit  of  single  words  consists  in 
hree  particulars ;  if  a  word  be  antique,  but  such,  however,  aa 
iSBge  will  tolerate;  if  it  be  formed  6y  composition,  or  newly 
nvented,  where  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  judgment  of  thu 

r  and  to  custom;  or  if  it  be  used  metaphnrieaUt/ ;  peou- 

Syneodoche. 
I  This  quoUtiot  scd  the  foUowing  are  from  the  AmiilB  of  Ennios. 
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ti&rities  which  eminently  distinguish  and  brighten.  langoan 
as  with  BO  many  atara. 

"  The  composition  of  Words  MIowb  next,  which  principaB 
requires  attention  to  two  things;  first,  eoUoeation,  a 
a  certain  m,odulalion  and  form.  To  collocation  it  b( 
compose  and  arracge  the  words  in  such  a  waj  that  tlw 
junction  may  not  be  rough  or  gaping,  but  compact,  as  it  we 
and  smooth;  in  reference  to  which  qualities  of  style,  the  ■/. 
LuciliuB,  who  could  do  so  moat  elegantly,  has  expressed  fiu 
self  wittily  and  sportively  in  the  cb^^cter  of  my  &thM 
in-law  ■} 

How  eUgnntlj  are  liis  worda  arranged  I 
All  tike  equate  stonea  inserted  akiifully 
In  parementa,  witti  rermiculated  emblenu  I 

And  after  saying  this  in  ridicule  of  Albuciue,  he  does  i 
re&ain  from  touching  on  me  : 

I've  CraasuB  for  a  son-m-1aw,  nor  think 
Touraolf  more  of  an  orator. 

What  then  1  this  Crassus,  of  whose  name  you,  Lucilius,  ma 
euch  free  use,  what  does  he  attempt!  The  very  same  thin^ 
indeed  as  Sctevola  wished,  and  aa  I  would  wish,  but  with  bobu^ 
what  better  effect  than  Albucius.  But  Lucilius  spoke  jesting 
with  regard  to  me,  according  to  his  custom.  However,  mcfci 
an  arrangement  of  words  is  to  be  observed,  aa  that  of  whiob 
I  was  speaking;  such  a  one  aa  may  give  a  compactness  and' 
coherence  to  the  language,  and  a  smooth  and  equal  flow;  thil 
you  will  attain  if  you  join  the  extremities  of  the  antecedent 
worda  to  the  commencements  of  those  that  follow  in  audi  a 
manner  that  there  be  no  rough  clashing  in  the  consonant^ 
nor  wide  hiatus  in  the  vowels. 

XLIV.  '*  Nest  to  diligent  attention  to  this  particular,  follom 
modulation  and  harmonious  atruotui'e  of  the  words;  a  pmot, 
I  fear,  that  may  seem  puerile  to  our  friecd  Catulua  here.  'Shi 
ancients,  however,  imagined'  in  prose  a  harmony  almoat  III 
that  of  poetry;  that  is,  they  thought  that  we  ought  to  ado, 
a  sort  of  numbers;  for  they  wiatied  that  there  should  b«' 
short  pLraaea  in  apeeches,  to  allow  us  to  recover,  and  not 
lose  oar  breath;  and  that  tbey  should  be  disttnguiahed,  not 
by  the  marks  of  tracscribers,  bui  according  to  the  modulatum 
Hticfus  Scasvila.    Ha  koouaed  Albuoius  cf  e 
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'  of  the  words  and  sentences;'  and  this  practice  Isocratea  ia 
■aid  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce,  that  he  niigbt  (as 
scholar  Nauoratea  writes)  '  confine  the  mde  manner  of 
speaking  among  those  of  antiquity  within  certain  numbers, 
to  give  pleasure  and  captivate  the  «ar.'  For  muaioiana,  who 
were  also  the  poet*  of  former  ages,  contrived  these  two  things 
as  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  verse,  and  song;  that  the^ 
imight  banish  satiety  from  the  sense  of  hearing  hj  gratifica- 
itioQ,  arising  from  the  numbers  of  language  and  the  modulation 
<rf  notes.  These  two  thinp,  therefore,  (I  mean  the  musical 
management  of  the  voice,  and  the  barmonious  structure  of 
words,)  should  be  transferred,  thej  thought,  as  far  as  the 
Btrictness  of  prose  wiU  admit,  frooi  poetry  to  oratory.  On 
this  head  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  a  verse  is  formed  by  the 
OompoaitioD  of  words  in  prose,  it  is  a  fiiult;  and  yet  we  wish 
BDoh  composition  to  have  a  harcaonious  cadence,  roundness, 
and  finish,  like  verse;  nor  is  there  any  singje  quality,  out 
of  many,  that  more  distinguishes  a  true  orator  froca  an  un- 
flkilful  and  ignorant  speaker,  than  that  be  who  is  unpraotised 
poutB  forth  all  he  can  without  discriraination,  and  measures 
<rat  the  periods  of  his  speech,  not  with  art,  but  by  the  power 
of  his  breath ;  but  the  orator  clothes  his  thoughts  in  suoh 
a  maimer  aa  to  comprise  them  in  a  flow  of  numhprs,  at  once 
confined  to  measure,  yet  free  from  restraint ;  for,  after  restrict- 
ing it  to  proper  modulation  and  structure,  he  gives  it  an  ease 
:«ad  freedom  by  a  variety  in  the  flow,  so  that  the  words  are 
■neither  bound  by  strict  laws,  as  those  of  vei'se,  nor  yet  have 
'Aocb  a  degree  of  liberty  as  to  wander  without  control. 

XLV.  "  In  what  manner,  then,  shall  we  pursue  so  important 
an  object,  so  as  to  eutertain  hopes  uf  being  able  to  acquire 
this  talent  of  speaking  in  harmonious  numbers^  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  as  it  is  of  necessity;  for  there 
is  nothing  so  pliant,  nothing  so  flesible,  nothing  which  will 
80  eaoly  follow  whithersoever  you  incline  to  lead  it,  oa  lan- 
guid;  out  of  which  verses  are  composed;  out  of  which  all 
tha  variety  of  poetical  numbers;  cut  of  which  also  prose  oi 
various  modulation  and  of  many  different  kinds ;  for  there  ia 
not  one  set  of  words  for  common  discourse,  and  another  for 
oratorical  debate;  nor  arc  they  taken  from  one  class  for  daily 
ton^ersation,  and  from  another  for  the  stage  and  for  display; 
I  EUondt  apUy  refara  to  Cio.  Orat  c  68 ;  Arifltotle,  Hhet  Ui.  8.  0. 
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but,  when  we  have  niBde  our  selection  from  thoBe  that  I 
jefore  lis,  wq  form  and  toHh-ioii  them  at  our  pleasure  liki 
softest  wax.     AccordiDg,  therefore,  as  we  ouraelvCT  are  g 
or  subtle,  or  hold  a  middle  course  between  both,  bo  the  : 
of  our  language  follows  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  at 
changed  and  varied  to  suit  every  method  by  which  we  delig 
the  ear  or  move  the  passions  of  mankind.     But  as  in  mi 
things,  HO  ia  language,  Nature  herself  has  wODderfully  n 
trived,  that  what  carries  in  it  the  greatest  utility,  dual 
have  at  the   same  time   either    the  most    dignity,  or, 
it  often  happens,  the  most  beauty,     We  perceiTe  tiie  tr* 
system  of  the  univerne  and  of  nature  to  be  constituted  Hi. 
a  view  to  tbe  safety  and  preservation  of  the  whole;  so  H 
the  firmament  sbould  be  round,  and  the  earth  in  the  niidd 
and  that  it  should  be  held  in  its  plaee  by  its  own  natun  I 
tendency;'  thut  the  sun  should  go  round,  that  it  (boi 
approach  to  the  winter  sigo,^  and  thence  gradually  asoeod 
the  opposite  region;   that  the  moon,  by  her  advance  > 
retreat,  should  receive  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  that  tl 
five  planets  should  perform  the  same  revolutions  by  difE 
motions  and  courses.     This  order  of  things  has  socb  fart 
that,  if  there  were  the  least  alteration  in  it,  they  oontd  n 
possibly  subsist  together;  and  such  beauty,  that  no  bSti 
appeamnce  of  nature  could  even  be  imagined.     Turn  jtM 
thoughts  now  to  the  shape  and  figure  of  man,  or  eveo  d 
of  other  animals ;  you  will  find  no  part  of  the  body  & 
without  some  necessary  use,  and  the  whole  frame  p 
as  it  were  by  art,  not  by  chance.     XLVI.  How  is 
regard  to  trees,  of  which  neither  the  trunk,  nor  the 
nor  even  the  leaves,  are  formed  otherwise  than  to  d 
and  preserve  their  own  nature,  yet  in  which  there  is  no  p 
that  is  not  beautiful)     Or  let  us  turn  from  natural  otged 
and  cast  our  eyes  on  those  of  art;  what  b  so  necesuyl 
a  ship  as  the  sides,  tbe  hold,'  the  prow,  the  stem,  the  y 

■  A'ulu.    Compare  Cia  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  S9.      EUendt  tiatia 
by  nu/'u  is  meant  Bometbing  eiiDiliu'  to  our  cenlripetal  force. 

'  Brumaae  rignam.     Tho  trupic  of  Caprieom.     De  Nat.  Dboc  fiL  M 

'  CaiieraiB.     Some  editimia  bills  carina,  anil  Lambinua  rmd»  CM 

tf  we  retain  canmif,  itiancit  eanjto  aaj  eiaotljia  whatKO^ttAH 

Da  taken.     Serviae,  on  Virgil.  ^In.  ii.  10,  obaervei  tb&t  tlw  fadam 

fuarima.  qaifnn  tnrinJKtu  fahvJuK  o^yunfw,  were  called  eawi  ■■.-  \ 

Fi   uue,  a»  Ellandt  obaerveB,  it  is  much  tbe  same  wiOl  IBI^ 
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the  sails,  tlie  masts  I  which  yet  hnTe  so  much  beauty  in  their 
appearauce,  that  they  seem  to  huve  been  invented  not  foi' 
safety  only,  but  also  for  the  delight  afforded  by  the  spectacle. 
Pillars  support  temples  and  porticoes,  and  yet  have  not  more 
of  utihty  than  of  dignity.  It  was  not  regard  to  beauty,  bnt 
necessity,  that  coutrived  the  cupola  of  the  Capitol,  and  other 
buildings;  for  when  a  plan  was  contemplated  by  which  the 
water  might  run  off  from  each  side  of  the  roo^  the  dignity  o( 
the  cupola  was  added  to  the  utility  of  the  temple;  but  in 
such  a.  manner,  that  should  the  Capitol  be  built  in  beaveD, 
where  no  rain  can  fall,  it  would  appear  to  have  no  dignify 
<  without  the  cupola.  It  happens  likewise  in  all  parts  of  lan- 
guage, that  a  certain  agreeablenese  and  grace  are  attendant 
on  utility,  and,  I  may  say,  on  necessity ;  for  the  stoppage  ol 
the  breath,  and  the  confined  play  of  the  lungs,  introduced 
periods  and  the  pointicg  of  words.  This  invention  gives  such 
■gratification,  that,  if  unlimited,  powers  of  breath  were  granted 
to  a  person,  yet  we  could  not  wish  him  to  speak  without 
stopping ;  for  the  invention  of  stops  is  pleasing  to  the  ears  ot 
cumkind,  iknd  not  only  tolerable,  but  easy,  to  the  lungs. 

XLTII,  "The  largest  compass  of  a  period,  then,  is  that 
which  can  be  rounded  forth  in  one  breath.  This  is  the 
bound  set  by  nature;  art  has  other  limits;  for  as  there  is 
ft  great  variety  of  numbers,  your  favourite  Aristotle,  Catulua, 
inclinea  to  banish  from  oratorical  language  the  frequent  use 
of  the  iambus  and  the  trochee ;  which,  however,  fall  of  them- 
selves naturally  into  our  common  discourse  and  conversation ; 
bnt  the  strokes  of  time^  iu  those  numbers  are  remarkable, 
sod  the  feet  sliort.  He  therefore  principally  invites  us  to 
the  heroic  meat^ure.  [of  the  dactyl,  the  anapaest,  and  the 
'^XMidee;]*  in  which  we  may  proceed  with  impunity  iwo 

^Mch  precedes.  Ellandt  himaeK,  therefore,  inclinea  to  take  it  in  tbfi 
^nnan  of  eavHai  tUvel,  "  hold "  or  "  keel,"  which,  sa  it  ifi  divided  into 
l^arts,  may,  he  thinks,  be  eiprasaod  in  the  plural  number. 

'  Perruaionea.  The  iciut  meti'ici ;  eo  called,  becauHc  the  mueioiaii, 
Ci)  besting  time,  atruck  the  ground  with  hia  toot.  In  a  aenariuB  he 
Mmck  the  {TTouod  three  times,  once  for  ereiy  two  feet ;  wheuce  there 
^rere  B^d  to  he  in  such  a  veres  three  Ut^a  or  percuaiima.  But  on  pro- 
toouDCiDg  those  lyUahlea,  at  which  the  tnusiciau  (truck  the  ground,  the 
hctor  raixxi  hie  voice  ;  and  hence  pcreaaio  vsa  in  Greek  Iiprtis,  and  the 
taieed  or  accented  ayllablefl  were  Bud  tu  be  if  lipirn,  the  others  being 
taid  to  be  in  eiati.     See  Bentley  de  Metr.  Tflrantian  uiit.     &bm«. 

»  Madvjg  and  EUendt  justlj  r^ard  the  words  ,u  hraekole  u  tj.a- 
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thi: 
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i^t  we  plainly  Ml  into  verse,' 

lla  [  »fln(  giiiil\nie  qtiVilU 

leae  three  heroic  feet  Ia!l  in  gracefully  enough  witL  the  I 
tningaofoontinuations  of  words.  But  the  pteon  is  mcst 
'all  approved  by  Arietutle;  it  is  of  two  kinds  ;^  for  it  eitl 
bsGiiuB  with  0.  long  syllable  which  three  short  syllables  folk 
its  in  these  words,  dehnltl,  inclpUS,  coTHprimlt^;  or  with  an 
cession  of  three  short  syllahlea,  the  lait  being  produced  « 
made  loog,  as  in  these  words,  dUm^rarU,  tOnipidei;  suit 
is  agreeable  to  the  tiotioiis  of  that  philosopher  to  oomm 
with  the  former  pteon,  and  to  conclude  with  the  latter; 
this  latter  peeon  is  almost  equal,  not  indeed  in  the  aoii 
of  the  sylkbles,  but  hy  the  measure  of  the  ear,  whic 
acute  and  certain  method  of  judgment,  to  the  ck 
which  coDsists  of  a  long,  »  short,  and  a  long  tryllable;  ai 
this  verse, 

Q^id  ptldm  praildi,  atit  extiqaB-r  I     QuSvS  nfliie  /  ' 

'ith  which  kind  of  foot  Fannius '  began,  Si,  QuiTiHi,  Jftifi 
This  Aristotle  thinks  better  adapted  to  oonclusiosi 
of  periods,  which  he  wishes  to  be  terminated  generally  bji 
syllable  that  is  long. 

XLVIII.  "  But  these  numbers  in  oratoiy  do  not  requ 
such  Bharp-sighted  care  and  diligence  as  that  which  mi 
be  used  by  pocta,  whom  necessity  compels,  as  do  the  yt 
numbers  aud  measures,  so  to  include  the  words  ia  TO 
lication,  as  that  no  x>a.rt  may  be,  even  by  the  least  bmti 
shorter  or  longer  than  the  metre  absolutely  demands.  Pn 
has  a  more  free  scope,  and  is  plainly,  as  it  is  called,  nhi 
uncoufined,  yet  not  so  that  it  may  fly  off  or  wander  wttbo 

riouB.  I  follow  thoae  critica  also  in  rending  Abrs  tanl  gatiuut  (M 
though,  ua  EUlendt  obsorves,  ACta  aught  rer;  likely  to  be  Ara  it 
which  is  in  moat  edittona,  mule  the  passage  utturl;  ioexpltat 
Ihough  Emeati,  Strelmus,  and  othera  did  what  they  could  to  put  x 

'  The  Qret  and  fourth  ouly  are  meant. 

'  C.  38  ;  where  Pearoe  ohservea  tliat  they  are  the  worda  of  iBin" 
mimhe  in  Ennius,  aecurdiag  to  Bentliy  ou  Tiibo.  Diap.  iii  IB. 

*  Cdus  F«nniug  Strabo,  who  wan  conaul  i.p.g.  632.  He  Wt 
■peecb  Hgaioit  CaiuB  Gracchua :  Cic  Bnit.  a.  3<1. 
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control,  but  may  regulate  itself  withor^*'  being  absolutx^ly  in 
fetters;  for  I  agree  in  ibis  particular  witb  Tbeopbrastus, 
who  thinks  that  style,  at  lekst  siicE^as  is  to  a  certain  degree 
polished  and  well  constructed,^  ought  to  be  numerous,  yet  not 
as  in  confinement,  but  at  ease.  For,  as  he  suspects,  from 
those  feet  of  which  the  common  hexameter  verse  is  formed, 
grew  forth  afterwards  the  anapaestic,  a  longer  kind  of  measure ; 
thence  flowed  the  still  more  free  and  rich  dithyramb,  the 
members  and  feet  of  which,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  ai-e 
diffused  through  all  style,  that  is  enriched  with  the  distin- 
guishing ornaments  of  eloquence.  And  if  that  is  numerous  in 
all  sounds  and  words,  which  gives  certain  strokes  as  it  were, 
and  which  we  can  measure  by  equal  intervals,  this  harmony 
of  numbers,  if  it  be  free  from  sameness,  will  be  justly  con- 
sidered a  merit  in  the  oratorical  style.  Sinec  if  perpetual 
and  ever-flowing  loquacity,  without  any  pauses,  is  to  be 
thought  rude  and  unpolished,  what  other  reason  is  there 
why  it  should  be  disliked,  except  that  Nature  herself  modu- 
lates the  voice  for  the  human  ear?  and  this  coidd  not  be  the 
casQ  unless  numbers  were  inherent  in  the  human  voice.  (/But 
in  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  sound  there  are  no 
numbers;  distinction,  and  strokes  at  equal  or  often  varied 
intervals,  constitute  numbers;  which  we  may  remark  in 
the  falling  of  drops  of  water,  because  they  are  distin- 
guished by  intervaJfl^  but  which  we  cannot  observe  in  the 
rolling  stream  of  a  river.  But  as  this  unrestrained  com- 
position of  words  ^  is  more  eligible  and  harmonious,  if  it  be 
distinguished  into  parts  and  membei-s,  than  if  it  be  carried 
on  without  intermission,  those  members  ought  to  be  mea- 
sured by  a  certain  rule  of  proportion;  for  if  those  at  the 
end  are  shorter,  the  compajss  as  it  were  of  the  words  is  made 
iiTegular;  the  compass,'  I  say,  for  so  the  Greeks  denominate 
these  roimded  divisions  of  style ;  the  subsequent  clauses  in 
a  sentence,  therefore,  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  antecedent,  the 
last  to  the  first;  or,  which  has  a  better  and  more  pleasing 
eflect,  of  a  greater  length. 

XLIX.   "  These  precepts  are  given  by  those  philosophers 

^  Facta.    That  is,  carefully  laboured.    See  Brut,  c  8.    EUendt. 
'  Continuatio  verhervm  soluta.  See  above,  near  the  beginning  of  thil 
chapter,  oratio — veri  tohUa, 
'  AmJAtm,    The  Greek  word  is  ircpfoSos.    See  Orat.  a  6U 

oo2 
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;o  whcm  you,  Catulua,  have  tlie  greatest  attac'iinent;  ft 
mark  which  I  the  oftener  make,  tbat  by  referring  to 
authors,  I  may  avoid  the  charge  of  impertinence." 
what  sort  of  impertiDeneel"  said  Catulus;  "or  what 
be  brought  before  ue  more  elegant  than  thia  discusaioa 
yoir^  or  espreased  more  judiciously)"  "But  atill  I 
aiiuid,"  said  Crassus,  "  lest  these  matters  ehould  eilha 
appear  to  these  youths^  too  difficult  for  study,  or  lest,  u 
they  are  not  given  in  the  common  rules  of  inatructiOTi,  I 
should  appear  to  have  an  inclination  that  they  should  seem 
of  more  importance  and  difficulty  thau  they  really  aw." 
Catulus  replied,  "You  are  mistaken,  Crasaua,  if  you  imsgine 
that  either  I  or  any  of  the  company  expected  IVont  joa 
those  ordinary  or  vulgar  precepts;  what  you  Bay  is  what  we 
wished  to  be  said;  and  nut  so  much  indeed  to  be  said,  Uta 
be  said  in  the  very  manner  m  which  you  have  said  it;  tv 
do  I  answer  for  myself  only,  but  for  tdl  the  rest,  without  tht 
least  hesitation."  "  And  I,"  said  Antooius,  "  have  at  length 
discovered  such  a  one  as,  in  the  book  which  I  wrote,  I  uid 
that  I  had  never  found,  a  person  of  eloquence;  but  I  HCTET 
interrupted  you,  not  even  to  pay  you  a  compliment,  for  thii 
rftison,  that  no  part  of  the  short  time  allotted  for  yoar  dis- 
course miglit  be  diminished  by  a  single  word  of  mine." 

"  To  thia  standard,  then,"  prooeeded  Crasaxia,  "  is  jour 
style  to  be  formed,  as  well  by  the  practice  of  speaking  u 
by  writing,  which  contributes  a  grace  and  refinement  to  other 
QxeellenceB,  but  to  this  in  a  more  peculiar  manner.  Norii 
this  a  matter  of  so  much  labour  as  it  appears  to  be ;  nor  w* 
our  phrases  to  be  governed  by  the  rigid  laws  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  numbers  and  music ;  and  the  only  object  for  oiu 
endeavours  is,  that  our  sentences  may  uot  be  loose  or  nU- 
bliug,  that  they  neither  stop  within  too  narrow  a  compefR 
nor  run  out  too  far,  that  they  be  distinguished  into  clanStf, 
and  have  well-rounded  periods.  Nor  are  you  to  uaa  per- 
petually this  fulness  and  as  it  were  roundness  of  laiigODgK 
but  a  sentence  is  often  to  be  interrupted  by  minuter  clause^ 
which  very  clauses  are  still  to  be  modulated  by  numbea 
Nor  let  the  pteon  or  heroic  foot  give  you  any  likrm;  tiaj 
will  naturally  come  into  your  phrases;  they  will,  I  say,  cSe 
themselves,  and  will  answer  without  being  called;  onlyletK 

'  Cotts  and  Sulpiciua. 
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J0U7  care  and  practice,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  that 

rour  sentences  be  oonchidcd  with  verhe,  and  that  the  junction 
f  those  verbs  with  other  words  proceed  with  uumbera  that  are 
ing  and  free,  especially  the  heroic  feet,  the  first  pieon,  or 
le  cretic;  but  let  the  cadence  be  varied  and  diversified; 
ir  it  is  in  the  conclusion  that  sameness  is  chiefly  remarked. 
ml  if  tliese  measures  are  observed  at  the  beginning  and  at 
ie  oonclusioa  of  sentences,  the  intermediate  numbers  may  be 
iaregardedj  only  let  the  compass  of  your  sentence  not  be 
torter  than  the  ear  expects,  nor  longer  tiian  your  strength 
id  breath  will  allow. 
L.  "  But  I  think  that  the  conclusions  of  periods  ought  to 
J  studied  more  carefully  than  the  former  parts;  because  it 
chiefly  fi'om  these  that  the  finish  of  style  is  judged;  for  in 
verse,  the  commencement  of  it,  the  middle,  and  the  es- 
remity  are  equally  regarded ;  and  in  whatever  part  it  fails,  it 
sea  its  force;  but  in  a  speech,  few  notice  the  bagianings, 
It  almost  all  the  closes,  of  the  periods,  which,  iis  they  are 
jservable  and  best  auderetood,  should  be  varied,  lest  they  be 
((approved,  either  by  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  or 
f  the  sadety  of  the  ear.  For  the  two  or  three  feet  towards 
le  oonctusion  are  to  be  marked  aud  noted,  if  the  preceding 
embers  of  the  sentence  were  not  extremely  short  and 
incise;  aud  these  last  feet  ought  either  to  be  trochees,  or 
,  or  those  feet  used  alternately,  or  to  consist  of  tha 
,ter  pteoQ,  of  which  Aristotle  approves,  or,  what  is  equal  to 
^  the  cretic.  An  interchange  of  such  feet  will  have  these 
ood  efibcts,  that  the  audience  will  not  be  tired  by  an  oifeii' 
iTe  sameness,  and  that  we  sliall  not  appear  to  make  similar 
■dings  on  purpose.  But  if  the  fittuous  Antipater  of  Sidon,' 
horn  you,  Catulua,  very  well  remember,  used  to  pour  forth 
ICtempore  hexameter  and  other  verses,  in  various  nucabera 
id.  measures,  and  if  practice  had  so  much  power  in  a  man 
'  great  ability  and  memory,  that  whenever  he  turned  his 
loughts  and  inclinatious  upon  verse,  the  words  followed  of 
>urse,  how  much  more  easily  shall  we  attain  this  facility  in 
atory,  when  application  and  exercise  are  used  ! 
"  Nor  let  any  one  wonder  how  the  illiterate  part  of  an 
ndiencB  observe  these  things  when  they  listen  to  a  speech; 

Some  of  whoaa  epigniEa  are  to  be  »eeu  in  tlie  Qreok  Anthology 
flourialied  about  ',00  B.a 
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since,  iu  uU  other  tluDgs,  as  well  as  io  thiB,  tbe  force  of  nattm  ■ 
great  and  estraordinary ;  for  all  men,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  xtee, 
witbottt  any  art  or  reasonini;,  can  form  a  judgment  of  what  ia 
right  and  wrong  in  art  and  reasoning ;  and  as  they  do  tbii 
witb  regard  to  pictures,  statuee,  and  other  works,  for  ^nde^ 
standing  which  they  have  less  EisEistance  from  nature,  u 
they  display  this  faculty  much  more  in  criticising  wcrii 
numbers,  and  saunds  of  language,  because  these  piowere  ut 
inherent  in  our  common  senaea,  nor  has  nature  intended  tbal 
any  person  should  be  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  in  thm 
particular.  All  people  are  accordingly  moved,  not  only  by 
words  artfully  arranged,  but  aUo  by  numbers  and  the  Botuiiiii 
of  the  voice.  }Iow  few  are  those  that  understand  the  scienoe 
of  numbers  and  measures !  yet  if  in  these  the  smallest  offence 
be  giveu  by  an  actor,  bo  that  any  sound  is  made  too  short  hj 
oontractioa,  or  too  long  by  extension,  whole  theatres  bunt 
into  exclamations.  Does  not  the  same  thing  also  happen  with 
regard  to  musictil  notes,  that  not  only  whole  sets  and  Jmodi 
of  musioianaare  turned  out  by  the  multitude  and  the  popnliN 
for  varying  one  from  another,  but  even  single  performers  fill 
playing  out  of  tune? 

LI.  "  It  ia  wonderful,  when  there  ia  a  wide  interval  of 
tinction  betwist  the  learned  and  illiterate  in  acting,  how 
difierenoB  there  is  in  judging  ■}  for  art,  being  derived 
nature,  appears  to  have  eSeated  notlilng  at  all  if  it  doM 
move  and  delight  nature.     And  there  is  nothing  whiA 
uaturaJly  afleots  our  minds  as  numbers  and  the  faarmonyl 
sounds,  by  which  we  are  excited,  aud  inflamed,  and  so  '  ~ 
and  thrown  into  a  state  of  languor,  and  often  moved  to 
fulness  or  sorroi^;  the  moat  exquisite  power  of  which  is 
suited  to  poetry  and  music,  and  was  not,  as  it  aeema  to 
undervalued  by  our  most  learned  monarch  Numa  and 
ancestors,  (as  the  stringed  and  wind  instrumenta  at  the 
banquets  and  the  versea  of  the  Salii  sufficiently  indioata,)  tn' 
was  most  cultivated  in  ancient  Greece ;  [concerning  whidi 
subjects,  and  similar  ones,  I  could  wiali  that  you  had  cboan 
to  discourse,  rather  than  abont  these  pueiile  verbal  meta- 
phors !] '     But  as  the  common  people  notice  where  there  is 

'  Sea  Cio.  Brut.  c.  iS. 

'  Tho  word*  in  bntotets  ore  oondemOBd  ^i  ipuriou*  Tiy  sll  tlie  rteM 
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»njtlimg  faulty  ia  a  verse,  bo  they  are  sensible  of  any  laniC' 
noas  in  our  language;  but  they  grant  the  poet  no  pardou;  to 
tiB  they  Bhow  sime  indulgence;  but  all  tacitly  diacem  that 
what  we  have  uttered  has  not  its  peculiar  propriety  and  finish. 
The  apeakers  of  old,  therefore,  as  we  sec  some  do  at  the  present 
day,  when  they  were  unable  to  complete  a  circuit  and,  as  it 
■were,  roundness  of  period,  (for  that  is  what  we  have  recently 
begun,  indeed,  either  to  effect  or  attempt,)  spoke  in  clauses 
loonsisting  of  three,  or  two  words,  er  sometimes  uttered  only  u 
,  single  word  at  a  time ;  and  yet  in  that  iniancy  of  our  tongue 
they  understood  the  natural  gratification  which  the  human 
ears  required,  and  even  studied  that  wjiat  they  apcke  should 
be  espresaed  in  correspondent  phrases,  and  that  they  shoiild 
take  breath  at  equal  intervals. 

LII,  "  I  have  now  shown,  as  far  as  I  could,  what  I  deemed 
most  conducive  to  the  embelliehnaent  of  language;  for  I  bave 
'Spoken  of  the  merits  of  single  words;  I  have  spoken  of  them 
in  composition;  I  have  spoken  of  the  harmony  of  numhera 
and  structure.  But  if  you  wish  me  to  apeak  also  of  the  form 
and,  as  it  were,  complexion  of  eloquence,  there  is  one  sort 
which  has  a  fulness,  out  is  free  from  tumour;  one  which  is 
plain,  but  not  without  nerve  and  vigour;  and  one  which,  par- 
.ticipating  of  both  these  kinds,  is  commended  for  a  certain 
middle  quality.  Ia  each  of  these  three  forms  there  ought  to 
be  a  peculiar  compleiion  of  beauty,  not  produced  by  the 
daubing  of  paint,  but  diffused  throughout  the  system  by  the 
tloud.  Then,  finally,^  this  orator  of  ours  ia  so  to  be  finished 
u  to  his  style  and  thoughts  in  general,  that,  as  those  who 
Bturty  fencing  and  polite  eiercises,  not  only  think  it  necessary 
to  acquire  a  skill  in  parrying  and  striking,  but  also  grace 
elegance  of  motion,  ao  he  may  use  such  words  as  are 
Bolted  to  elegant  and  graceful  composition,  and  such  thoughts 
08  contribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  language.  Words  and 
thoughts  are  formei  in  almost  inuumerable  ways ;  as  is,  I  am 
iuro,  well  known  to  you ;  but  bet  wiit  the  formation  of  words 
and  that  of  thoughts  there  is  this  diflerence,  that  that  of  the 

'   Ttan  dfTii<iae.     EUendt  incloaea  Inm  m  bracketB,  and  tbinka  that 
much  of  tbe  langiinge  of  the  rest  of  iha  chapter  is  ci»]fuaed  and  ia- 
xt     The  words  B(  ii,  qui  ia  orniui  aia  iraclatione  vefsantuT.  which 
F  a  litlle  below,  and  which    ub    ^nerallj  condamned,  ore   no* 


wrirda  is  deatroyjd  if  you  cliange  tliem,  ti);il  nf  the  tlioogha 
remnina,  whiifcever  words  you  think  proper  to  use.  But  I 
thiuk  that  you  ought  to  he  remiuded  (although,  indeed,  yon 
not  agreeably  to  what  I  say)  that  you  should  not  imAgina 
there  is  auythiug  else  to  be  done  hy  the  orator,  at  leaat  tuft 
-thing  else  to  produce  a  striking  nnd  admirable  effeot,  tlun 
(to  observe  these  three  rulea  with  regard  to  single  words;  td 
use  ^^uetitly  metaphorical  ones,  eometimea  nev  ones,  and 
rarely  very  old  ones.  ^ 
f  "  But  with  regnrd  to  continuous  composition,  when  w 
I  have  acquired  that  smoothness  of  juuctiou  and  harmony  of 
numbers  which  I  h^ve  explained,  oiir  whole  stylo  of  orstoiy 
is  to  be  distinguisbed  and  trequetitly  interspersed  with  bril- 
liant lights,  as  it  were,  of  thoughts  and  of  words.  LIII,  Tut 
the  dwelling  on  a  single  drcuiuatanae  has  often  a  conaiderabla 
effect;  and  a  elear  illustration  and  exhibition  at  roattera 
the  eye  of  the  audieuce,  alroost  as  if  they  were  traosaclad 
before  them.  This  hiLS  wonderful  iuEuence  in  giving  a  N- 
prraentatiou  of  any  affair,  botb  to  illustrate  what  is  tepl*- 
sented,  and  to  amplify  it,  so  that  the  point  which  we  aiiip% 
may  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  really  as  great  as  the  powers 
of  our  language  can  represent  it.  Opposed  to  this  ia  mpM 
trarmlion  over  a  thing,  which  may  often  be  practised.  Tliere 
is  also  Kignijicatiaii,  that  more  is  to  be  understood  than  yen 
have  expressed ;  distinct  and  concise  brevity  ;  and  radmwatuft 
and,  wlmt  borders  upon  this,  ridicule,  not  very  different  fiwn 
that  which  was  the  object  of  CcBsar's  instructions ;  and  Hr' 
gration  from  the  subject,  and  when  gratification  has  thui 
been  afforded,  the  return  to  the  subject  ought  to  be  h^pj. 
and  elegant;  propotitiiM  of  what  you  are  about  to  say,  (rmw- 
tion  from  what  has  been  said,  and  retrogreuion ;  there  ' 
repetition;  apt  conclusion  of  reasoning;  exaggeration,  or  sa 
passing  of  the  truth,  for  the  sake  nf  amplification  or  diminu- 
tion ;  iiitwrogation,  and,  akiik  to  tliis,  Rs  it  were,  cofMu/i 
or  seeming  inquiry,  followed,  by  the  delirery  of  your  own 
opinion;  and  diisimalalio'n,  the  kvmour  of  saying  one  tlung, 
and  signifying  another,  which  steals  into  the  minifa  of  men  i 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  is  extremely  pleasing  when  it 
well  managed,  not  in  a  Tcheinent  strain  of  language,  but  ill 
a  conversational  stylo;  also  doubt;  and  diiti^bfition ;  and 
varrection  of  yourself,  either  before  or  after  you  have  uai 
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a  thing,  or  wben  yoii  repel  iinytliing  fi-ora  your  self;  theta 
18  also  prcimmition,  with  regard  to  w!mt  jou  are  going  to 
pro-ve ;  there  b  the  transfei-ence  of  hlaire  to  another  pei-aon ; 
there  is  communication,  at  consniltatiot.,  as  it  were,  with  the 
audience  before  whom  you  are  apeakicig ;  imitation  of  manners 
and  character,  either  with  names  of  persons  or  withont,  which 
is  a  great  ornament  to  a  sjjeech,  and  adnpted  to  concilbte  the 
feelings  even  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  often  also  to  rouse 
them;  the  introdiiction  offiditiout  eharaetert,  the  most  height- 
ened figure  of  exa^eration;  there  is  detcriptvm;  falling  into 
a  teUftd  miitake;  excitement  of  Che  avdiewx  to  eheerfulneei; 
anticiipatian ;  comparison  and  ixample,  two  figures  which 
have  a  very  great  effect;  diviiicn;  interrvption;  ar/ilentionj^ 
tv^preagion;  commendation;  a  certain  ^eei^om  and  even  itn- 
eantrolledneM  of  language,  for  the  purpose  of  exaggeration ; 
anger ; reproach;  promiie;  deprecation;  beieeehing;  alight  ifci/io- 
tton  fix>m  your  intended  course,  but  not  like  digression,  which 
I  mentioned  before ;  expurgation;  eoneitiatitm ;  attack;  wiehing; 
txecralion.  Such  are  the  figures  with  which  thoughts  give 
hiatre  to  a  speech,  j 

LIV.  "  Of  words  themselves,  as  of  arms,  there  is  a  sort  of 
threatening  and  attack  for  use,  and  also  a  managemeut  for 
grace.  For  the  reOerabion  of  words  has  sometimes  a  peculiar 
force,  and  sometimes  elegance;  &a  well  as  the  variation  or 
deflexion  of  a  word  from  ib)  common  signification ;  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  -word  in  the  beginning,  and 
recurrence  to  it  at  the  end  of  a  pe  od  Jordble  emphasis  on 
the  same  words ;  eonjunetion  ^  ad)  atMo  ■"  progression  *  a  sort 
of  diilinc^n  aa  to  some  word  ofte  sed  tl  e  recal  of  a  word ; 
the  use  of  words,  also,  which  e  id  s  m  larlT  or  have  similar 
cadenoes,  or  which  balance  o  e  aoother  or  which  correspond 

'  Oo-Btisitio.  Thia  ia  doabtleBS  some  epec  es  of  omparisoi] ;  there  ia 
no  allaaion  to  it  in  the  Orator,     See  aii  He  enn    r  45.     Ellendl. 

'  CtMcartia.  The  writar  ad  Harenti.  tv.  li,  calle  this  figure  (loducfio; 
the  Greelu  au^-^Xoici.     ElUnill 

•  Adjanctio.  It  appears  to  be  tliat  wbioh  Quintilian  (ii,  3)  oalla 
mife^ctiytiiuay,  where  eeyeral  wonla  are  conneoteJ  with  the  Bsinu  verb. 
SiiimdI. 

*  What  progreasio  is,  no  critic  haahaen  able  to  inform  im,  nor  iHthetn 
aD}^  notiCH  of  it  in  aaj  other  writer  on  rlistcric.  I  ace  no  mode  of 
fliplaining  tha  pnaaags,  unless  we  take  adjimrtia  ind  pro^-iiaio  togethtr, 
■nd  suppose  them  lo  ugnifr  that  tba  speech  prooeede  with  aBTOll 
words  iu  oonj  sDctioii.    SlUiidt,  ^^^m 
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to  one  another.    There  is  also  a  certain  gradatlo. 
sioM,'  an  elegant  exa^eraXton  of  the  seoBe  of  wor< 
anttthetit,    asyndeton,  dxli-nalion,-  reprehfmum,,^ 
diminution;  the  use  of  the  aama  word  in  different  eatet;  tiis 
r^trring  of  what  is  deiived  from  many  particulart  to  eadi 
parliButar  tinnb/;  reaiining  aubservient  to  your  proprmlion, 
and  reoiojimg  su'ted  tc  the  order  of  diiiriiutiim,-  concadm; 
and  agpin  another  kind  of  doiibt;*  the  introduotioti  of  aomt- 
t}ung  jmexpeaed;  ettumiration;  another  (iDt-rerfw«j,-5  diviwm; 
amtimiation;  interruption;  imagery;  antaeriixg  your  own  fut- 
tions;  immuialum;^  di^undion;  order;  r^ation;  difptt^did^M 
and  eireamscriplion.     These  are  the  figures,  and  otiiera  flH 
these,  or  there  may  even  be  more,  which  adorn  languaga^^H 
peouliarities  in  thought  or  structure  of  etyle."  ^B 

LV.  "  These  remarks,  CraaauB,"  said  Cotta,,  "  I  jieroeiTe 
that  you  have  poured  forth  to  ue  without  any  defiuitioos  nr 
examples,  because  you  imagined  us  acquainted  with  them." 
"  I  did  not,  indeed,"  said  Ci-iisaTiH,  "  suppose  that  any  of  the 
things  which  I  previously  mentioued  were  new  to  you,  b' 
acted  merely  in  obedienee  to  the  iiielinationa  of  the 
company,  but  in  these  particulars  the  sun  yonder  a 
iiifihed  me  to  use  brevity,  which,  hastening  to  set,  com 
me  also  to  throw  out  these  observatioua  almost  too  h 
But  explanations,  and  even  rules  ou  this  head,  a 
though  the  application  of  them  is  most  important,  and  B 
most  difficult  of  anything  in  the  whole  study  of  eloquenix.4 

'  An  Butithotic  position  of  waiilu,  an  Mse  at  rivat,  nan  tncere 
Ellendt. 

=  DccUnalio.     Called  iTijifT£iBD\!j  by  Quintilian,  ix.  3.  85. 

^  Sepreheiaio.    'Aipofniriiis  or  Siopifffiot.    JoL  Rutin,  p.  207.    Compd 
Quintil.  ix.  2.  18  ;  Era.  p.  333.    SUcndl. 

'  How  this  kind  of  doubt  differs  from  th^t  which  in 
preceding  chapter,  among  the  fignrea  of  thought,  it  is  n 
Elleodl. 

'  Carrecfio  verbi.     Different  from  tbat  which  ia  meatioDed  abontS 
the  middle  of  c.  53.     Ellendl 

'  Called  ii\Xoluiii!  bj-  QulntiliRn,  ix.  3,  92.     Eltendt. 

'  Digreaiaa  hta  been  twice  mentioned  before.  Strebteas  si . 
to  be  eimilar  to  fifrd&airii  or  JnrotrrpO'p'^.  I  have  no  doubt  tl —  . 
word  ought  to  lie  ejecteii  OinniiinscTiptian  Quintilian  himself  conU 
not  underBtond.  end  haa  excluded  it  from  bis  catalogus  of  fiipml 
(ii.  8.  Bl).  Ji'lkndt.  Moat  of  the  figures  snumeFated  in  this  eiupltf 
ire  illuBtmted  by  the  writer  ad  Horannium,  b.  iv.,  and  by  Quintilien 
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"  Since,  then,  all  the  points  whicl-  relate  to  ail  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  oratory  are,  if  not  ilhistrated,  at  Jea&t  pointed 
out,  let  U6  now  consider  what  is  meant  by  propriety,  that  is, 
what  is  most  becoming,  in  oratory.  It  is,  hoicever,  clear  that 
no  single  kind  of  style  can  be  adapted  to  every  oanee,  or  every 
itndiencti,  or  every  person,  or  every  occasion.  For  capital 
causes  require  one  style  of  speaking,  private  and  inferior 
laoses  another;  deliberations  require  one  kind  of  oratorj', 
panegyric  another,  judicial  proceedings  another,  common  con- 
Tereatiou  anotlier,  consolation  another,  reproof  another,  dis- 
putation another,  historical  narrative  another.  It  is  of  conse- 
quence also  to  consider  who  form  the  audience,  wiietber  the 
wnate,  or  the  people,  or  the  judges ;  whether  it  is  a  large  or  a 
small  assembly,  or  a  single  person,  and  of  what  character;  it 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  too,  who  the  spteakers  them- 
solves  are,  of  what  age,  rank,  and  authority;  and  tbe  time 
also,  whether  it  be  one  of  peace  or  war,  of  hurry  or  leisure. 
On  this  head,  therefore,  no  direction  seems  possible  to  be 
given  but  this,  that  we  adopt  a  character  of  style,  fuller, 
plainer,  or  middling,'  suited  to  the  subject  on  which  we  are  to 
speak ;  the  same  ornaments  we  may  nae  almost  constantly,  but 
sometimes  in  a  higher,  sometimes  in  a  lower  str.iinj  and  it  is 
the  part  of  art  and  nature  to  be  able  to  do  what  is  becoming 
on  every  occasion ;  to  hnito  what  is  becoming,  and  when,  is  an 
af&ir  of  judgment, 

LVI.  "  But  all  these  parts  of  oratory  succeed  according  as 
they  are  delivered.  Deliserytlsay,  has  the  sole  and  supreme 
power  in  oratory ;  without  it,  a  speaker  of  the  highest  mental 
capaci^^~«Hi  be  held  in  no  esteem;  while  one  of  moderate 
abilities,  with  this  qualification,  may  Burposs  even  those  of 
the  highest  talent.  To^this  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have 
aasigned  the  firot  place,  when  he'wasasked  what  was  the  chief 
requisite  in  eloquence;  to  this  the  second,  and  to  this  the 
third.  For  this  reason,  I  am  wont  the  more  to  admire  what 
was  said  by  .Machines,  who,  wheu  he  had  retired  from  Athens, 
on  account  of  the  disgrace  of  Laving  lost  his  cause,  and 
betaken  himself  to  Khodea,  is  reported  to  have  rend,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  Rhodians,  that  excellent  oration  which  he  had 
Bpoken  against  Ctesiphou,  in  opposition  to  Demosthenes ;  and 
when  be  had  concluded  it,  he  was  asked  to  read,  next  day. 


^^ 
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tbat  also  which  h&d  been  published  by  DemostLet 
other  side  iu  fiirour  of  Ctesiphou;  and  wben  be  had  read  thJR' 
Uio  in  a  most  pleanng  and  powerful  tone  of  voice,  and  alL 
eipreflsed  their  admiration.  How  muck  more  tBould  you  Aow; 
admired  it,  said  he,  1/  you  htid  heard  kim  deliver  it  kimtdfl 
By  this  remark,  he  sufficieQtly  mdicatM  huw  much  depeoib 
on  delivery,  as  he  thought  the  same  speeoh  would  appear 
different  if  the  speaker  were  changed.  What  waa  it  in  Grso- 
chuB, — whom  you,  Catulus,  remember  better, — that  was  an 
highly  extolled  when  I  was  a  boy  )  Wbitker  shall  I,  ttnit^tps 
vrretek,  betab;  mi/eelf }  WkUker  diaU  I  turn  i  TotheCaj^f 
But  thai  is  drenched  vith  the  blood  of  my  brotJter  I  Or  to  mf 
home,  thai  I  may  tee  my  distressed  and  abided  mother  tn  aU. 
the  agony  of  lamentation  f  These  words,  it  was  allowed,  wMS 
uttered  by  him  with  such  delivery,  as  to  counteuaaoe,  vain 
and  gesture,  that  his  very  eaemies  could  not  restraiu  their 
team  I  dwell  the  longer  □□  these  particulars,  because  tin 
orators,  who  are  the  deliverei-a  of  truth  itself,  have  neglected 
this  whole  department,  and  the  players,  who  are  only  the 
iniitators  of  truth,  have  taken  possesaion  of  it. 

LVII.  "  Ie  everything,  without  doubt,  truth  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  imitation ;  aud  if  truth  were  efficieut  enough  in 
delivery  of  itself,  we  should  certainly  have  uo  need  for  the  wl 
of  art.  But  as  that  emotion  of  mind,  which  ought  to  be 
chiefly  expressed  or  imitated  in  deliveiy,  is  often  so  oonflised 
as  to  be  obscured  aud  almost  overwhelmed,  the  peculiarities 
which  throw  that  veil  over  it  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  such  u 
are  eminent  aud  couapicuoua  to  be  Belected.  For  every  ei 
tion  of  the  mind  has  from  nature  its  own  peculiar  look,  tone, 
aud  gesture;  and  the  whole  frame  of  a  man,  and  his  whole 
ecuntenance,  aud  the  variatioas  of  his  voice,  sound'-  Ukeetiing) 
iu  a  musical  tDstrument,  just  as  they  are  moved  by  the  aSK' 
tions  of  the  mind.  For  the  tones  of  the  voice,  like  musiol 
chords,  are  so  wound  up  as  to  be  responsive  tn  every  touoh, 
sharp,  flat,  quick,  slow,  loud,  gentle ;  and  yet,  among  all  tt 
each  in  ita  kind  has  its  own  middle  tone.  From  these  tc 
loo,  are  derived  many  other  sorts,  aa  the  rough,  the  atuooth, 
:he  contracted,  the  broad,  the  protracted,  and  interrupted; 

'  Sittant.  Ab  thia  word  doei 
teuBcue,  Suhnts  would  make  ac 
uid  ::liBr9  oburvn  that  such  a 
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the  broken  ancJ  divided,  tlie  attenuated  nnd  inflated,  with 
varietiua  of  niodulatiou ;  for  there  is  none  of  these,  or  those 
that  resemble  them,  which  may  not  be  iafliienoed  by  art  and 
management;  oad  they  are  presented  to  the  orator,  as  colours 
to  the  painter,  to  produoe  variety. 

LVIII.  "  Anger,  for  instance,  Bfcsunies  a  particular  tune  of 
voice,  acute,  vehement,  and  with  A'equeut  breaks ; 

Hj  imjiiouB  brotlier  drives  me  on,  all  wrstched  1 

To  tear  my  ohildreu  Kith  my  teeth  I ' 

Rnd  in  those  lines  which  you,  Antoaius,  cited  awhjle  ago;^ 
Have  you,  thea,  dared  to  eeparate  him  from  you) 

and, 

Doee  any  one  perceive  this  I     Bind  him 

and  almost  the  whole  tragedy  of  Atreus.     But  lamentation 

and  bewailing  assumes  another  tone,  ttexible,  full,  int«iTupt«(i 

WliitliBr  sliall  I  now  turn  myself  f  what  road 
Shall  I  attempt  to  tread !     Hcrae  to  my  fathei-, 

Or  go  to  Poliaa'  daughters  ?  ' 

and  this, 

0  father,  O  my  country,  Houae  of  Priam  ! 

and  that  which  follows, 


Fear  has  another  tone,  desponding,  hesitating,  abject: 
In  iiiBDy  waya  iim  I  eacomposa'd  round  I 
By  Bickuess,  eille,  want     An  d  terror  drives 
All  j  iidginent  from  my  breast,  depriveii  of  aeuae  I 
One  threats  my  life  with  torture  and  deatruction. 
And  no  man  baa  so  &rm  a  soul,  Buoh  boldeess. 
But  that  hia  blood  shrinks  backward,  and  his  look 
QrowH  pala  with  timid  fear.' 


'  From  the  Medea  of  Emiina. 

'  From  the  Andromacaa  of  Euiiius.      Sao  Tuso.  (Jusat.  i,  35 ;  ii 

»  From  the  Alcmicon  of  Enuiua. 
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Agsin  TbyesteB  conies  to  drag  on  Atrens  ; 
Again  attackB  me,  and  diaturbB  my  quiet : 
Some  greater  etonn,  eame  greater  ill  by  me 
Must  be  eicitod,  that  I  may  confound 
And  crush  hia  cruel  heart.' 

Pleasure    another,    unconatrained,    mild,    tendjr,    cheerll 
languid : 

But  when  she  brought  for  me  the  cniwn  deaign'ij 

To  celebrate  the  nuptials,  'twaa  to  thee 

She  offer'd  it,  preteuding  that  she  gtiTS  it 

To  grace  another ;  thso  on  thee  she  placed  it 

Sportive,  and  graoefuL,  and  with  delioaoy.' 
Trouble  haa  another  tone;  a  sort  of  grayity  without  lament 
tionj  oppressed,  as  it  were,  with  one  heavy  uniform  soundt 

'TwM  at  the  time  whan  Paris  wedded  Helen 

In  lawless  nuptials,  Eind  when  I  was  pregnant. 

My  monthe  being  nearly  ended  for  delivery, 

Then,  at  that  very  time,  did  Hecuba 

Bring  forth  her  lateet  oflapring,  Polydore. 

LIX.  "On  all  these  emotiona  a  proper  gesture  oi:_ 

attend;  not  the  gesture  of  the  stage,  expreesive   of  Tarn 

words,  but  one   ahowing  the  whole   force   and  meaning  K 

a  paeeago,  not  by  gesticulation,  but  by  emphatic  delivery,  l^ 

a  strong  and  Kutuly  exertion  of  the  lungs,  not  imitated  frwu 

the  theatre  and  the  players,  hut  rather  from  the  camp  arf 

the  palcestra.     The  action  of  the  hand  should  not  be  lot. 

affected,^  but  following  the  words  rather  tlian,  aa  it  wen,. 

expressing  them  by  mimicry ;  the  arm  should  be  considerably 

extended,  as  one  of  the  weapons  of  oratory;  the  stamping 

of  the  foot  should  he  used  only  in  the  most  vehemeut  effort^ 

at  their  commencement  or  eonclueion.     But  all  depeoda  OO' 

the  countenance;  and  even  in  that  the  eyes  bear  aavereiga 

sway;  and  therefore  the  oldest  of  our  countrymen  shows 

the  more  judgment  in  not  applauding  even  Roaciue  hinad 

to  any  great  degree  when  he  performed  in  a  mask ;  for  all  tif 

powers  of  action  proceed  from  the  mind,  and  the  countenaiiW 

is  the  image  of  Uie  mind,  and  the  eyes  are  its  interpretsitf 

This,  indeed,  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  can  effectual^ 

'  From  the  Atreus  of  Acciue.     See  Tunc  Qusat.  iii.  38; 

Drar.  iii.  20. 

'  'Whence  this  and  the  neit  qnotation  are  taken  is  unknawn 

'  ArgiUa.     Argulim  di^ontm.    Or«t.  c.  18.     Uamu  inter  Qpewfa 

ai-ffiilts  admodutii  d  pf^tuoatE.    AuL  GelL  i  5. 
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display  hs  iufinite  a  number  of  significittiona  and  chauges,  aa 
there  ia  of  emotions  in  the  aoul ;  nor  can  any  speaker  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  with  his  eyes  shut,'  as  with  them  open. 
Theophrastus  indeed  has  told  us,  that  a  certain  Tauriecus 
used  to  say,  that  a  player  who  pronounced  his  part  gazing 
on  any  particular  objeat  was  like  one  who  turned  hia  back 
on  the  audience,^  Great  care  in  managing  the  eyes  is  there- 
fore necesBary;  for  the  appearance  of  the  features  is  Dot  to 
be  too  much  vtiried,  lest  we  fell  into  some  absurdity  cr  dis- 
tortion. It  is  the  eyes,  by  whose  intense  or  languid  gaze,  as 
well  as  by  their  quick  glances  and  gaiety,  we  indicate 
the  workings  of  our  mind  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  the 
tenor  of  our  discourse;  for  action  is,  aa  it  were,  the  speech 
of  the  body,  and  ought  therefore  the  more  to  accord  with 
that  of  the  soul.  And  Nature  haa  given  eyes  to  ue,  to  declare 
our  internal  emotions,  as  she  haa  bestowed  a  mane,  tail,  and 
ears  on  the  horse  and  the  lioa  For  these  reasons,  in  our 
oratorical  action,  the  countenance  is  next  in  power  to  the 
Toioe,  and  is  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  eyes.  But  in 
everything  appertaining  to  action  there  is  a  certain  foroe 
bestowed  by  Nature  berself;  and  it  is  by  action  accordingly 
that  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  even  barbarians  themselvea, 
are  principally  moved.  For  words  move  none  but  those  who 
are  associated  in  a  participation  of  the  same  language;  and 
sensible  thoughts  often  escape  the  understandings  of  senseless 
men;  but  action,  which  by  its  own  powers  displays  the 
moTements  of  the  soul,  affects  all  mankind ;  for  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  excited  by  the  aame  emotions,  which  they 
recognise  in  others,  and  indicate  in  themselves,  by  the  same 
tokens. 

T'X.  "  To  efiectiveness  and  excellence  in  delivery  the  voice 
doubtless  contributes  most;  the  voice,  I  say,  which,  in  its 
fiill  strength,  must  be  the  chief  object  of  our  wishes ;  and 
ueit,  whatever  strength  of  voice  we  have,  to  cherish  it.  On 
this  point,  how  we  are  to  assist  the  voice  has  nothing  to  do 
with  precepts  of  this  kind,  though,  for  my  part,  I  think  that 
we  should  assist  it  to  tbe  utmost.     But  it  seems  not  un- 

*  I  follow  BUendt  in  reading  connivvna,  instead  of  cimiJiena.  tbs  soDi' 
Boon  Teadiag,  wbicli  Orellina  retains. 

*  AiKrifim.  "Qui  Btet  averauB  h  theatro,  «t  Bpecttttorlbns  toijun 
cbvertat"     Schalz.     Of  Tniiriaoua  nothing  ia  known. 
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Huitalile  to  the  purport  of  my  present  remarks,  to  observe,  u 
I  observed  a  little  while  &go,  '  that  Id  most  thingB  vbat  ii 
most  useful  is,  I  know  not  how,  the  most  becoming;'  fot 
iiothing  is  more  useful  for  securing  power  of  voice,  than  Ui* 
frequent  variation  of  it;  nothing  more  pernicious  than  u 
immoderate  stnitmng  of  it  without  int-ermis^ou.  And  nhitt 
is  more  adapted  to  delight  the  ear,  aud  produce  agreeablence 
of  delivery,  than  change,  variety,  and  alteratioa  of  tonel 
CftiuB  GraochuB,  accordingly,  (as  you  may  bear,  Catnlod, 
from  j-our  clieut  Licinius,  a  man  of  letters,  whom  Gracchut 
formerly  bad  for  his  amimuensis,)  used  to  have  a  skil&I 
person  with  hd  ivory  piti^h-pipe,  to  stand  cuncealed  heb'mi 
hitn  when  he  made  a  speech,  and  who  was  in  an  instant  to 
sound  such  a  note  as  might  either  excite  bim  from  too 
languid  a  tone,  or  recal  him  from  one  too  elevated,"  "  1 
bave  beard  this  before,"  said  Catulus,  "  and  have  often 
admired  the  diligence  of  that  great  man,  as  well  ns  bis 
learning  and  knowledge."  "And  1,  too,"  said  Craafius;  "and 
am  grieved  that  meu  of  such  talents  should  fall  intu  eucti 
miscarriagea  with  regard  to  tbe  commonwealth;  althougli 
the  same  web  is  still  being  woven  ;^  and  such  a  state  of 
manners  is  advancing  in  the  oountiy,  and  held  out  to  jw6- 
terity,  that  we  now  desire  to  have  citizens  such  as  our  &ti 
would  not  tolerate."  "  Forbear,  Craiaus,  I  entreat  you," 
terposed  Ctesar,  "  from  this  sort  of  conversation,  and  go  ' 
to  Gracchus'a  pitch-pipe,  of  which  I  do  not  yet  dearly  i 
stand  the  object." 

LXI.  "  There  is  in  every  voice,"  continued  CrassuB,  "1 
certain  middle  key;  but  io  each  particular  voice  that  Iteyf 
peculiar.  For  tlie  voice  to  ascend  gradually  from  this  kl 
is  advantageous  and  pleasing;  since  to  bawl  at  the  bewail 
of  a  speech  is  boorish,  and  gradation  is  salutary  in  st 
ening  tbe  voice.  There  is  also  a  certain  extreme 
highest  pitch,  (which,  however,  is  lower  than  the  sbrillefit  i 
to  which  the  pipe  will  not  allow  jou  to  ascend,  but  will 
you  from  too  strained  an  effort  of  voice.  There  is  alft 
the  other  hand,  au  estreme  in  the  lowest  notes,  to  which, 
oeing  of  a  full  sound,  we  ty  degrees  descend.  This 
and  this  gradual  progression  of  the  voice  throughout  nit  thi 
notes,  will  preserve  its  powers,  aud  add  agreeablenees  to  deli' 
■  Ah  to  tbu  »tiU:  of  thn  republia  a^  rhul  time,  iw  1  7      EUeadt. 
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very.     But  you  "«rill  leate  the  piper  at  home,  and  carry  with 
you  into  the  fonim  merely  the  intention  of  the  custom. 

'^  I  have  said  what  I  could,  though  not  as  I  wished,  but  as 
the  shortness  of  the  time  obliged  me ;  for  it  is  wise  to  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  time,  when  you  cannot  add  more  even  if  you 
desired."     "  But,"  said  Catulus,  "  you  have,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  brought  together  everything  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  that  you  seem  not  to  have 
received  instructions  in  the  art  from  the  Greeks,  but  to  be 
able  to  instruct  the  Greeks  themselves.    I  rejoice  that  I  have 
been  present  at  your  conversation ;  and  could  wish  that  my 
son-in-law,  your  fiiend  Hortensius,^  had  also  been  present; 
who,  I  trust,  will  excel  in  all  those  good  qualities  of  which  you 
have  treated  in  this  dissertation."     "  Will  excel!"  exclaimed 
Crassus ;  '^  I  consider  that  he  already  excels.     I  had  that 
opinion  of  him  when  he  pleaded,  in  my  consulship,  the  cause 
of  Africa^  in  the  senate ;  and  I  found  myself  still  more  con- 
firmed in  it  lately,  when  he  spoke  for  the  king  of  Bithynia. 
You  judge  rightly,  therefore,  Catulus;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  that  young  man,  on  the  part 
either  of  nature  or  of  learning.     You,  therefore,  Cotta,  and 
you,  Sulpicius,  must  exert  the  greater  vigilance  and  industry ; 
for  he  is  no  ordinary  orator,  who  is  springing  up  to  rival 
those  of  your  age ;  but  one  of  a  penetrating  genius,  and  an 
ardent  attachment  to  study,  of  eminent  learning,  and  of 
singulfiir  powers  of  memory;  but,  though  he  is  a  favourite  of 
mine,  I  only  wish  him  to  excel  those  of  his  own  standing; 
for  to  desire  that  he,  who  is  so  much  younger,*  should  outstrip 
you,  is  hardly  &ir.     But  let  us  now  arise,  and  refresh  our- 
selves, and  at  length  relieve  our  minds  and  attention  from 
this^fatiguing  discussion.*' 

^  The  orator  afterwards  so  famous. 

'  He  pleaded  this  cause,  observes  EUendt,  at  the  aga  of  nineteen; 
but  the  nature  of  it^  as  well  as  that  of  the  king  of  Bithynia^  is  uu< 
known. 

^  He  was  ten  years  younger  than  Cotta  and  Sulpicius.    Brut.  c.  88. 
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REMARKS   ON  EMINENT   ORATORS. 


ABOUHBNT. 

tsis  treatise  was  the  fruit  of  Cicero's  retirement,  during  the  remaina 
of  the  ciyil  war  in  Africa,  and  was  composed  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  It  contains  a  few  Bhoi*t,  but  very  masterly  sketches  of  all 
the  speakers  who  had  flourished  either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any 
reputation  of  eloquence,  down  to  his  own  time  ;  and  as  he  generally 
touches  the  principal  incidents  of  their  lives,  it  will  be  considered, 
by  an  attentive  r^uler,  as  a  concealed  epUome  of  the  Romcm  history. 
The  conference  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  with  Atticus,  and  their 
common  friend  Brutus,  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Borne,  under  the  .statue 
of  Plato,  whom  he  always  admired,  and  usually  imitated  in  hia 
Dialogues. 

I.  When  I  had  left  Cilicia,  and  arrived  at  Rhodes,  word  was 
brought  me  of  the  death  of  Hortensius.  I  was  more  affected 
with  it  than,  I  believe,  was  generally  expected;  for,  by  the 
loss  of  my  friend,  I  saw  myself  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  of  our  mutual  intercourse 
of  good  offices.  I  likewise  reflected,  with  concern,  that  the 
dignity  of  our  college  must  suffer  greatly  by  the  decease  of 
such  an  eminent  augur.  This  reminded  me  that  he  was  the 
person  who  first  introduced  me  to  the  college,  where  he 
attested  my  quahfication  upon  oath,  and  that  it  was  he  also 
who  installed  me  as  a  member;  so  that  I  was  bound  by  the 
constitution  of  the  order  to  respect  and  honour  him  as  a 
parent.  My  affliction  was  increased,  that,  in  such  a  deplorable 
dearth  of  wise  and  virtuous  citizens,  this  excellent  man,  my 
faithful  associate  in  the  service  of  the  public,  expired  at  the 
very  time  when  the  commonwealth  could  least  spare  him,  and 
when  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  his 
prudence  and  authority.  I  can  add,  very  sincerely,  that  in 
him  I  lamented  the  loss,  not  (as  most  people  imagined)  of  a 
dangerous  rival  who  opposed  my  reputation^  but  of  a  generous 
associate  who  engaged  with  me  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.  For 
if  we  have  instances  in  history,  though  in  studies  of  less 
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importance,  that  some  diHtmguished  poets  ha^e  been  greatly 
Rfflicted  at  the  death  of  their  contempnrary  bards,  with  what 
tender  concern  should  I  honour  the  memory  of  a  man  with 
whom  it  is  more  glorious  to  have  disputed  the  prize  oi 
^eloquence,  than  uever  to  have  combated  aa  an  antagouiat, 
especially  aa  he  was  always  so  iar  from  obstructmg  my  endea- 
vours, or  I  hii,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  mutually  assisted 
tech  other  with  our  credit  and  advice  !  But  as  Ae,  who  had  & 
perpetual  run  of  feheity,'  left  the  world  at  a  happy  moment 
for  himself,  though  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  his  fellow- 
icitizeuB,- — and  died  when  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
tiim  to  lament  the  miseries  of  his  country  than  to  assist  it, 
after  living  in  it  as  long  as  he  couid  have  lived  with  honour 
^d  reputation, — we  may,  indeed,  deplore  his  death  as  a 
leavy  loss  to  tw  who  survive  him.  !£  however,  we  consider 
it  merely  aa  a  personal  event,  we  ought  rather  to  congra- 
tulate his  fate  than  to  pity  it;  that,  as  oft^n  as  we  revive  the 
jnemory  of  this  illustrious  and  truly  happy  man,  we  may 
mppeor  at  least  to  have  aa  much  alTection  for  him  as  for  uur- 
eelves.  For  if  we  only  lament  that  we  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  enjoy  bim,  it  muat,  indeed,  he  ELckn  owl  edged  that  this  is  a 
keftvy  miafortune  to  iia;  which  it  however  becomes  us  to 
support  with  moderation,  lest  our  Eorrow  should  be  suspected 
ito  arise  from  motives  of  interest,  and  not  from  friendship. 
Sut  if  we  afflict  ourselves,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
Imifferer,  we  misconstrue  an  event,  which  to  Aim  was  certainly 
«  very  happy  one. 

II.  If  Horteusius  were  now  living,  he  would  probably  regret 
teany  other  advantages  in  cooiaaon  with  his  worthy  fellow- 
tetisens.  But  when  he  beheld  the  forum,  the  great  theatre  in 
which  he  used  to  exercise  his  genius,  no  longer  accessible  to 
diat  acoomplished  eloquence  wiiich  could  charm  the  ears  of  a 
Bomaa  or  a  Grecian  audience,  he  must  Lave  felt  a  pang  cf 
irbich  none,  or  at  least  but  few,  besides  himself  could  be 
lueceptible.  Even  /  indulge  heartfelt  auguish,  when  I  behold 
my  country  no  longer  supported  by  the  talents,  the  wisdom, 
md  the  authority  of  law,— the  otJy  weapons  which  I  have 

■  Qmmiam  perpeliid  ijMddam  fdidtate  utia  Hit,  eeiait  i  ritd,  raa  magii 
nM»n  gaorata  civitun  tempore.  Tbia  fina  sentiment,  convcjed  in  such 
deeaiiL  language,  carrito  an  alluaioQ  to  the  canvereation  of  Soion 
Vitik  Trccsua,  in  which  the  fonner  maintaitied  the  eeommg  paradoi. 
Chat  Le  alune  nm  be  deemed  huppy  who  meets  a  hapjiy  death.  See 
berod.  Clio,  S2. 
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learned  te  wield,  and  to  which  I  have  long  been  accustomed, 
and  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  character  of  an  illustrious 
citizen,  and  of  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  state.  But  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  an 
honest  individual  could  have  wrested  their  arms  from  the 
hands  of  his  distracted  fellow-citizens,  it  was  then  when  the 
proposal  of  a  compromise  of  our  mutual  differences  was 
rejected,  by  the  hasty  imprudence  of  some  and  the.  timorous 
mistrust  of  others.  Thus  it  happened,  among  other  mis- 
fortunes of  a  more  deplorable  nature,  that  when  my  declining 
age,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public,  should  have 
reposed  in  the  peaceful  harbour,  not  of  an  indolent  and 
total  inactivity,  but  of  a  moderate  and  honourable  retirement, 
and  when  my  eloquence  was  properly  mellowed  and  had 
acquired  its  full  maturity; — ^thus  it  happened,  I  say,  that 
recourse  was  then  had  to  those  &.tal  arms,  which  the  persons 
who  had  learned  the  use  of  them  in  honourable  conquest 
could  no  longer  employ  to  any  salutary  purpose.  Those, 
therefore,  appear  to  me  to  have  enjoyed  a  fortunate  and 
happy  life,  (of  whatever  state  they  were  members,  but 
especially  in  ot*r«,)  who,  together  with  their  authority  and 
reputation,  either  for  their  military  or  political  services,  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  philosophy;  and  the  sole 
remembrance  of  them,  in  our  present  melancholy  situation, 
was  a  pleasing  relief  to  me,  when  we  lately  happened  to 
mention  them  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

III.  For,  not  long  ago,  when  I  was  walking  for  my  amuse- 
ment in  a  private  avenue  at  home,  I  was  agreeably  interrupted 
by  my  friend  Brutus  and  Titus  Pomponius,  who  came,  as  indeed 
they  frequently  did,  to  visit  me, — ^two  worthy  citizens,  who 
were  united  to  each  other  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  were 
so  dear  and  so  agreeable  to  me,  that  on  the  first  sight  of  them, 
all  my  anxiety  for  the  commonwealth  subsided.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  "Well,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "how  go  the 
times?  What  news  have  you  brought?"  " None,"  replied 
Brutus,  "  that  you  would  wish  to  hear,  or  that  I  can  venture 
to  tell  you  for  truth."  "  No,"  said  Atticus ;  "  we  are  come 
with  an  intention  that  all  matters  of  state  should  be  dropped, 
and  rather  to  hear  something  from  you,  than  to  say  anything 
which  might  serve  to  distress  you."  "  Indeed,"  said  I,  ^*  your 
compiny  is  a  present  remedy  for  my  sorrow ;  and  your  letters, 
when  absent,  were  so  encouraging,  that  they  first  revived 
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Boy  attention  to  my  atudiea."  "  I  remember"  replied  AtticuB, 
'  that  Brutus  Bent  you  a  letter  from  Asia,  which  I  read  with 
afinite  pleasure ;  for  he  adviBed  you  in  it  \ike  a  man  of  sense, 
pd  gave  you  every  eonaolation  which  the  warmest  friendahi]! 
pnld  Bi^igeBt.''  "  Tnie,"  said  I ;  "  for  it  waa  the  receipt  of 
lat  letter  which  recovered  me  from  a  growing  iodiapoBition, 
i  behold  once  moi'e  the  cheerful  fece  of  day;  and  as  the 
■Oman  state,  after  the  dreadful  defeat  near  Canute,  fii-gt  raised 
B  drooping  head  by  the  victory  of  MarcolluB  at  Nola,  which 
i  succeeded  by  many  other  victories,  so,  after  the  dismal 
wk  of  our  affiiire,  both  public  and  private,  nothing  occurred 

>  mo,  before  the  letter  of  my  friend  Brutua,  which  I  thought 

>  be  worth  my  attention,  or  which  contributed,  in  any 
_  ee,  to  ease  the  anxiety  of  my  heart."    "  That  was  certainly 

ly  intention,"  answered  Brutus ;  "  and  if  I  had  the  happiness 

>  Bucoeed,  I  was  sufficiently  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  But 
oould  wiab  to  be  informed  what  you  received  from  Atticua, 
tich  gave  you  such  uncommon  pieasure."  "  That,"  said  I, 
3*hich  not  only  entertained  me,  but  I  hope  baa  restored  mo 
'"'rely  to  myself"     "Indeed!"  replied  he;  "andwhatmi- 

Tulous  composition  could  that  be- )"     "  Nothing,"  answered 

"could  have  been  a  more  acceptable  or  a  more  seasonable 

3sent  than  that  escellent  treatise  of  his,  which  roused  me 

aa  a  state  of  languor  and  despondency,"     "  Tou  mean,' 

ad  he,  "  bia  short  and,  I  think,  very  accurate  abridgement 

t  universal  history."     "The  very  same,"  said  I;  "for  that 

ttle  treatise  has  absolutely  saved  me." 

IV.  "  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  Atticua;  "hut  what 

raid  you  discover  in  it  which  wan  either  new  to  you  or  ao  won- 

Bri^lly  beneficial  as  you  pretend?"    "  It  certainly  furnished 

jmy  hints,"  said  I,  "which  were  entirely  new  to  me;  anii 

le  esact  order  of  time  which  you  observed  through  the 

ttole.  gave  me  tho  opportunity  I  had  long  wished  for,  of 

(holding  the  history  of  all  cations  in  one  regular  and  eom- 

»henaive  view.    The  attentive  perusal  of  it  proved  an  exoel- 

jmedy  for  my  sorrows,  and  led  me  to  think  of  attempt- 

methiug  oj  your  own  plan,  partly  to  amuse  myself,  and 

^^artly  to  retun.  your  favour  by  a  grateful,  though  not  an 

^aqual,  acknowledgment.     We  are  coHimanded,  it  is  true,  in 

that  precept  of  Heaiod,  ao  much  admired  by  the  learnei  to 

"fcetum  with  the  aame  measure  we  have  received,  or,  if  poaaibla, 

B  largei.      As  to  a  friendly  inclination,  I  shall  certainly 
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return  you  a  full  proportion  of  it;  but  as  to  a  recompense  in 
kind,  I  confess  it  to  be  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  hope 
you  will  excuse  me;  for  I  have  not,  as  husbandmen  are 
accustomed  to  have,  gathered  a  fresh  harvest  out  of  which  to 
repay  the  kindness^  I  have  received;  my  whole  harvest  having 
sickened  and  died,  for  want  of  the  usual  manure;  and  as 
little  am  I  able  to  present  you  with  anything  from  those 
hidden  stores  which  are  now  consigned  to  perpetual  darkness, 
and  to  which  I  am  denied  all  access,  though  formerly  I  was 
almost  the  only  pei*son  who  was  able  to  command  them  at 
pleasure.  I  must,  therefore,  try  my  skill  in  a  long-neglect«d 
and  uncultivated  soil;  which  I  will  endeavour  to  improve 
witH  so  much  care,  that  I  may  be  able  to  repay  your  liberality 
with  interest ;  provided  my  genius  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
resemble  a  fertile  field,  which,  after  being  suffered  to  lie  &.II0W 
a  considerable  time,  produces  a  heavier  crop  than  usual." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Atticus,  "  I  shall  expect  the  fulfilment 
of  your  promise ;  but  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it  till  it  suits 
your  convenience,  though,  after  all,  I  shall  certainly  be  better 
pleased  if  you  discharge  the  obligation."  "  And  I  also,"  said 
Brutus,  "  shall  expect  that  you  perform  your  promise  to  my 
friend  Atticus ;  nay,  though  I  am  only  his  voluntary  solicitor, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  be  very  pressing  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt 
which  the  creditor  himself  is  willing  to  submit  to  your  own 
choice."  V.  "But  I  shall  refuse  to  pay  you,"  said  I,  " unless 
the  original  creditor  takes  no  further  part  in  the  suit."  "  This 
is  more  than  I  can  promise,"  replied  he ;  "  for  I  can  easily  fore- 
see that  this  easy  man,  who  disclaims  all  severity,  will  urge 
his  demand  upon  you,  not  indeed  to  distress  you,  but  yet 
with  earnestness  and  importunity."  "  To  speak  ingenuously,* 
said  Atticus,  "  my  friend  Brutus,  I  believe,  is  not  much  mis- 
taken ;  for  as  I  now  find  you  in  good  spirits  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  tedious  interval  of  despondency,  I  shall  soon  make 
bold  to  apply  to  you ;  and  as  this  gentleman  has  promised  his 
assistance  to  recover  what  you  owe  me,  the  least  I  can  do  is 
to  solicit,  in  my  turn,  for  what  is  due  to  him."  "  Explain 
your  meaning,"  said  I.  "  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  that  you 
must  write  something  to  amuse  us;  for  your  pen  has  been 

^  N(m  enim  ex  nOviSf  ut  agricolce  solent,  fructihiis  est,  vmde  tibi  reddam 
quod  accepi.  The  allusion  is  to  a  farmer,  who,  in  time  of  necessity, 
borrows  com  or  fruit  of  hia  more  opulent  neighbour,  which  he  repays 
in  kind  as  soon  as  his  harvest  is  gathered  home.  Cicero  was  not,  h% 
fiays,  in  a  situation  to  make  a  similar  return. 
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totally  Bilent  this  long  time ;  and  since  your  treatise  oa 
politics,  we  liave  had  nothing  from  you  of  any  kind,  thougli 
it  was  the  perusal  of  that  which  fired  me  with  the  ambition 
to  write  an  abridgement  of  uniyereal  history.  But  we  sball, 
however,  leave  you  to  answer  this  demand  when  and  in  what 
manner  you  shall  think  most  conTeoient.  At  present,  if  you 
are  rot  otherwise  engaged,  you  must  give  us  your  sentiments 
on  ft  subject  on  which  we  both  desire  to  be  better  informed." 
"  And  what  is  that )"  said  I.  "  A  work  which  you  had  just 
begun,"  repbed  he,  "  when  I  saw  you  last  at  Tusculanum,— 
the  History  of  Eminent  Orators, — when  they  made  their  aji- 
pearanoe,  and  who  and  what  they  were;  which  fnrniBhed  such 
an  agreeable  train  of  conversation,  that  when  I  related  the 
Bubalance  of  it  to  your,  or  I  ought  rather  to  have  said  our 
common,  &iead  Brutus,  he  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  hear 
the  whole  of  it  from  your  own  mouth.  Knowing  you,  there- 
fore, to  be  at  leisure,  we  have  taken  the  present  opportunity 
to  wait  upon  you ;  so  that,  if  it  is  really  convenient,  you  will 
obbge  UB  both  by  resuming  the  subject."  "  Well,  gentlemen," 
said  I,  "  OS  you  are  so  presiding,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  you 
in  the  best  manner  I  am  able."  "  You  ore  able  enough," 
replied  he;  "only  uuljend,  or  rather,  if  possible,  set  at  fidl 
liberty  your  mind."  "  If  I  remember  right,"  said  I,  "  Atticus. 
what  gave  rise  to  the  couversatioa  was  my  observing  that  the 
cause  of  Deiotarus,  a  most  excellent  sovereign  and  a  faithful 
ally,  was  pleaded  by  our  friend  Brutus,  in  my  hearing,  with 
the  greatest  elegance  and  dignity." 

VI.  "  True,"  replied  he ;  "  and  you  took  occasion,  from  the 
ill-BUQcess  of  Brutus,  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  fair  administration 
of  justice  in  the  forum."  "  I  did  bo,"  answered  I,  "  as  indeed 
1  frequently  6.0;  and  whenever  I  see  you,  my  Brutus,  I  am 
ooncerned  to  think  where  your  wonderful  genius,  your  finished 
erudition,  and  unparalleled  industry  will  find  a  theatre  to 
display  themselves.  For  after  yoti  had  thoroughly  improved 
your  abilities,  by  pleading  a  variety  of  important  causes,  and 
when  my  declining  vigour  was  juBt  giving  way  and  lowering 
the  ensigns  of  dignity  to  your  more  active  talents,  the  liberty 
of  the  state  received  a  fiital  overthrow,  and  that  eloquence,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  give  the  history,  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual silence."  "  Our  other  misfortunes,"  replied  Brutus,  "  I 
toment  sincerely,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  lament  them ;  but  ai 
to  eloquence,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  the  influence  and  the  glory 
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it  beatows,  Fis  of  the  study  and  the  practice  of  it,  whidi 
uothing  can  deprive  me  of,  while  you  are  so  well  disposed  la 
UBiEt  me;  for  no  man  caa  be  an  eloquent  speaker  wlio  \m 
not  a  clear  and  ready  conceptioo.  Whoever,  therefore,  a^ipliei 
himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  ia  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving hia  judgment,  which  is  a  talent  equally  necessary  in 
all  military  operationB."  "  Your  remiu-k,"  said  I,  '■  is  very 
just;  and  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  merit  of  eloquence, 
i3ecause,  though  there  is  scarcely  any  person  bo  diffident  u 
not  to  persuade  himself  that  he  either  has  or  may  acquire 
every  other  accomplishment  which  formerly  oould  have  ^ven 
him  consequence  in  the  state,  I  can  find  no  person  who  hu 
been  made  an  orator  by  the  success  of  his  military  proveffi 
But  that  we  may  carry  on  the  conversation  with  greater  efue, 
let  UB  seat  ourselves."  As  my  visitors  had  no  objection  to 
this,  we  acooi-dingly  took  our  seats  in  a  private  lawn,  near 
a  statue  of  Plato.  Then  resuming  the  conversation, — "T« 
recommend  the  study  of' eloquence,"  said  I,  "  and  describe  IB 
force,  and  the  great  dignity  it  ooafers  apoa  those  who  have 
acquired  it,  is  neither  our  present  design,  nor  has  any  ueoi- 
sary  connexion  with  it.  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  af6m,  ibttt 
whether  it  is  acquired  by  art  or  practice,  or  the  mare  powen 
of  nature,  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  attainments;  for  eiich 
of  the  five  blanches  of  which  it  is  said  to  consist,  is  of  itself  ft 
very  important  art ;  irom  whence  it  may  easily  be  oonjecCUKd 
how  great  and  arduous  must  be  the  profession  which  u 
and  comprehends  them  all. 

VII.  "  Greece  alone  is  a  sufficient  witness  of  this ;  for  tf 
she  was  fired  with  a  wonderful  loveof  eloquence,  and  has  hi 
since  excelled  every  other  nation  in  the  practice  of  i^  7^4 
had  aU  the  rest  of  the  arts  cuuch  earlier;  and  had  aotcC 
invented,  but  even  completed  them,  a  oonaiderable  time  bi 
she  was  mistress  of  the  full  powers  of  elocution.     But  w' 
direct  my  eyes  to  Greece,  your  beloved  Athens,  my  Attk^ 
first  strikes  my  sight,  and  is  the  brightest  object  in  myvial 
for  in  that  illustrious  city  the  oraior  first  made  his  appearuii 
and  it  is  there  we  shall  find  the  earhest  records  of  eloqueo 
and  the  first  specimens  of  a  discourse  conducted  by  rules  Dl 
art.     But  even  in  Athens  there  is  not  a  single  production 
now  eitant  which  disaivers  any  taste  for  omament,  or  seena 
to  have  been  the  effurt  of  a  real  orator,  before  the  time  ot 
Pericles  'whose  name  is  prefixed  to  some  oratiuus  which  still 
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emaiii)  and  his  contemporai'y  Thiicydidea ;  who  flourialied, 
lot  in  the  infancy  of  the  state,  but  when  it  had  arrived  at 
ts  ftdl  maturity  of  power.  It  is,  however,  Buppoeed,  that 
'iBistrfttus,(who  lived  many  years  before,)  togetherwith  Solon, 
iho  was  Bomething  older,  and  Clistbenea,  who  survived  them 
Krth,  were  very  ablij  speakers  for  the  age  they  lived  in.  But 
onae  years  after  these,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  Attic 
imals,  came  Themistocles,  who  is  Gaid  to  have  been  as 
Ekuch  diatinguiabed  by  hia  eloquence  as  by  his  political  abili- 
iea ;  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who,  though 
(domed  with  every  kind  of  excellence,  was  most  admired 
OT  his  talents  as  a  speaker.  Cleon  also,  their  contcm- 
lorai-y,  though  a  turbulent  citizen,  was  allowed  to  be  a 
olerable  orator  Those  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
Uoibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenea ;  the  character  of  their 
loquence  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Thucy- 
ides,  who  lived  at  the  same  time ;  their  discourses  wore 
lervous  and  stately,  full  of  sententious  remarks,  and  eo  exces- 
Ively  concise  as  to  be  sometimes  obscure. 
.  VIII.  "But  as  soon  as  the  force  of  a  regular  and  well- 
boated  style  was  imderstood,  a  crowd  of  rhetoricians  immedi- 
toiy  appeared, — such  as  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  Thrasymachus 
he  Chaloedonian,  Protagoras  the  Abderite,  and  Hippiaa  the 
Hean,  who  were  all  held  in  great  esteem, — with  many  others 
f  the  same  age,  who  professed  (it  must  be  owned  rather  too 
rrogantly)  to  teach  their  schotars  Aoie  the  worse  miffkt 
a  made,  hy  the  force  of  eloquence,  to  appear  the  better  cause. 
(ut  these  were  openly  opposed  hy  Socrates,  who,  by  a  subtle 
aetbod  of  arguing  pecuUar  to  himself,  took  every  opportunity 

0  refute  the  principles  of  their  art.  His  instructive  confer- 
Does  produced  a  number  of  intelligent  men,  and  Philosophy 

1  said  to  liave  derived  her  birth  from  him;  not  the  doctrine 
f  Physics,  which  was  of  an  earlier  date,  but  that  Philosophy 
fliich  treats  of  men  and  manners,  and  of  the  nature  of  good 
md  evih  But  as  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  subject, 
ra  must  defer  the  philosophers  to  another  opportunity,  and 
Btum  t»  the  orators,  from  whom  I  have  ventured  to  make 

short  digression.  When  the  professors,  therefore,  above- 
lentioned,  were  in  the  decline  of  life,  Isoorates  made  hie 
ppearance,  whose  house  stood  open  to  t.11  Greece  as  the 
thool  of  eloquenae.  He  was  an  accomplislied  orator,  and  an 
icelleot  teacher ;  though  he  did  not  display  his  talents  in  lbs 
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aplendour  of  the  forum,  but  cherished  and  imprOTed  within 
the  walla  of  an  obscure  acndemy,  that  glory  which,  in  my 
opinion,  no  orator  has  since  acquired.  He  compoaed  maof 
Taluahle  Bpeoimena  of  his  art,  and  tftught  the  principles  of  it 
to  others  ;  aud  not  only  excelled  hia  predecessors  in  every  put 
of  it,  but  first  discovered  that  a  certainr  hythm  and  inodii- 
latioD  should  be  observed  in  prose,  care  beiug  taken,  howcTer, 
to  nvoid  making  verses.  Before  Aim,  the  artificial  structun 
and  harmony  of  language  wns  unknown ; — or,  if  there  are  any 
traces  of  it  to  be  discovered,  they  appear  to  have  been  mm 
without  design ;  which,  perhaps,  will  be  thought  a  beauty; 
but  whatever  it  may  be  deemed,  it  was,  in  the  present  cms, 
the  effect  rather  of  native  genius,  or  of  accident,  than  of  art 
aud  observation.  For  Nature  herself  teaches  ua  to  close  our 
sentences  within  certain  Umits ;  and  when  they  are  thus  ( 
fined  to  a  moderate  flow  of  expreesiou,  they  will  frequently 
have  an  harmonious  cadence ;  for  the  ear  alone  con  decide 
what  is  full  and  complete,  and  what  is  deficient;  and  thi^ 
course  of  our  langu^e  will  necessarily  be  regulated  byi  "" 
breath,  in  which  it  is  excessively  disagreeable,  not  only  to  I 
but  even  to  labour. 

IX.  "After IsocratescameLystas, who, thoughuot^ 
engaged  in  forensic  causes,  was  a  very  accurate  and  eleguit 
composer,  and  such  a  one  as  you  might  almost  ventuTB  to 
pronounce  a  complete  orator;  for  DemostheQoa  is  the  mwi 
who  approaches  the  character  so  nearly,  that  you  may  apply 
it  to  him  without  hesitation.    No  keen,  no  artful  turns  could 
have  been  contrived  for  the  pleadings  he  has  left  behind  him. 
which  he  did  not  readily  discover;  nothing  could  bave  boen 
expressed  with  greater  nicety,  or  more  clearly  and  poignantly, 
than  it  has  been  already  expressed  by  him;   and  nothing 
greater,  uothing  more  rapid  and  forcible,  nothing  adorned 
with  a  nobler  elevation,  either  of  language  or  seatiraeat,  cM 
be  conceived,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  his  orations.    . 
was  soon  rivalled  by  hia  contemporaries  Hyperides,  ^^aobin 
Lycurgus,  DioarchtiB,  and  Demades,  (none  of  whose 
are  extant,)  with  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned; 
this  age  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  good  orators ;  i 
to  the  end  of  this  period  appears  to  tne  to  have  flourta 
that  vigorous  and  blooming  eloijuence,  whioh  is  distil 
by  a  natural  beauty  of  composition,  without  disguise 
tation.     When  these  orators  were  in  the  decline  of  lifb. 
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were  succeeded  by  Phalereus,  then  in  the  prime  of  youth.  Ha 
indeed  surpassed  them  all  in  learning,  but  wns  fitter  to 
appear  on  the  parade,  than  in  the  field ;  and,  accordingly,  ha 
KtUier  pleased  and  entertained  the  Atbeniane,  than  inflamed 
Itieir  passions ;  and  marched  forth,  into  the  dust  and  heat  of 
tiie  forum,  not  from  a  weather-beaten  tent,  but  from  tbe  ehady 
recesses  of  Theophrastus,  a  man  of  consummate  erudition. 
pe  was  the  first  who  relaxed  the  force  of  Eloquence,  and  gave 
her  a  soft  and  tender  air;  and  he  rather  chose  to  be  agree- 
able, as  indeed  be  was,  than  great  and  striking ;  but  agreeable 
In  such  a  manner  as  ratber  charmed,  than  warmed  the  mind  of 
the  hearer.  His  greatest  ambition  was  to  impress  liis  audience 
with  a  high  opinion  of  his  elegance,  and  not,  as  Eupolis 
Velates  of  Pericles,  to  anitncUe  as  well  aa  to  please. 

X.  "  You  see,  then,  in  the  ^ery  city  in  which  Eloquence 
tras  bom  and  nurtured,  how  late  it  was  before  she  grew  to 
toaturity;  for  before  tbe  time  of  Solon  and  PiBistratiis,  we 
ioGet  with  no  one  who  is  so  much  as  mentioned  as  an  able 
ipeaker.  These,  indeed,  if  we  compute  by  the  Roman  date, 
Biay  be  reckoned  very  ancient:  but  if  by  that  of  the  Athe- 
QUinB,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  modems.  For  though  they 
nourished  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  Athens  had  then 
^lisiated  much  longer  than  Rome  has  at  present.  I  have  not, 
liowever,  the  least  doubt  that  the  power  of  eloquence  has 
been  always  more  or  less  conspicuous.  For  Homer,  we  may 
Snppose,  would  not  have  ascribed  such  superior  talents  of 
ftlotmtion  to  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  (one  of  whom  he  celebrates 
(br  hia  force,  and  the  other  for  hia  sweetness,)  unless  the  art 
li  speaking  had  then  been  held  in  some  esteem  ;  nor  could  the 
|ioetbiiHEelfhaTe  attained  a  style  soflnished,  nor  exhibited  such 
ine  specimens  of  oratory,  as  we  actually  And  in  him.  The 
time,  indeed,  in  which  he  lived  is  uudetermined  ;  but  we  are 
Bertain  that  he  flourished  many  years  before  RomuUia,  and  ai 
early  at  least  as  the  elder^  Lycurgus,  the  legislator  of  the 
Spartans.  But  a  more  particular  attention  to  the  art,  and  a 
jfeater  ability  in  the  practice  of  it,  may  he  observed  in  Piais- 
bratuB.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  following  centurj  by  The- 
niatodes,  who,  according  to  the  Roman  date,  was  a  person  of 
^  rentotest  antiquity ;  but  according  to  that  of  the  Athe- 
Bians,  be  was  almost  a  modern.     For  he  lived  when  Greece 
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was  in  tlie  heiglit  of  Ler  power,  and  when  tte  city  of  Homt 
had  but  lately  been  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  regal 
tyranny;  for  the  daugeroua  war  with  the  Volaci,  who  wore 
headed  by  Coriolanus  (then  avoluntary  exile),  happened  aearl; 
Ht  the  same  time  as  the  Persian  war;  and  we  may  add,  tW 
the  i&te  of  both  coramanders  was  remarkably  similar.  EaiA 
of  them,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  an  eioellcut  citieeii, 
being  driven  from  his  country  by  the  insults  of  an  ungrateful 
people,  went  over  to  the  enemy;  and  each  of  them  repressed 
the  efforts  of  hia  resentment  by  a  voluntary  death.  For 
though  you.  my  Atticiis,  have  represented  the  death  of  Corio- 
lanua  in  a  different  manner,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  justness  of  your  representation." 

XI.  "  You  may  use  your  pleasure,"  replied  Atticua,  with  » 
smile;  "  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  rhetoricians  to  exceed  ttw 
truth  of  history,  that  they  may  have  au  opportunity  of  em- 
bellishing the  fate  of  their  heroes :  and  accordingly,  Clitarcbiig 
and   Stratocles  have   entertained  us  with  the  same  pret^ 
fiction  about  the  death  of  Themistooles,  which  you  have  in- 
vented for  Coriolanus.      Thuoydides,  indeed,  who  was  himself 
an  Athenian  of  the  highest  rank  and  merit,  and  lived  uearlj 
at  the  same  time,  baa  only  informed  us  that  hs  died,  aud  nu 
privately  buried  in  Attica^  adding,  that  it  was  suBpected  by 
sumo  that  he  had  poisoned  himself.     But  these    ingenious 
writers  have  assured  us,  that,  having  slain  a  bull  at  the  nltu, 
he  caught  the  blood  in  a  large  bowl,  and,  drinking  it  off;  T" 
Buddeuly  dead  upon  the  ground.     For  this  species  of  i' 
bad  a  tragical  air,  and  might  be  described  with  all  the ; 
of  rhetoric  ;  whereas  the  ordinary  way  of  dying  afforded! 
opportunity  for  ornament.     As  it  will,  therefore,  suit  y^ 
purpose,  that  Coriolanus  should  resemble  ThemiBtoolea '; 
everything,  I  give  you  leave  to  introduce  the  fatal  bowli 
you  may  etil!  farther  heighten  the  catastrophe  by  a  so 
SBcrJ6ce,  that  Coriolanus  may  appear  in  all  respect  to 
been  a  second  TliemistocleB."  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you," 
I,  "  for  your  courtesy ;  but,  for  the  future,  I  shall  be 
cautious  in  meddling  witb  history  when  you  are  pn 
whom  I  may  justly  commend  as  a  most  esact  and  Boruf 
relator  of  the  Homan  history;  but  nearly  at  the  time  tnt 
speaking  of  (though  somewhat  later)  lived  the  »boi 
tioned  Pericles,  the  iUoatrious  son  of  Xantippus,  wl 
improved  hia  eloquence  by  the  friendly  aids  of  literahirei 
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not  that  kind  of  literature  which  treats  professedly  of  the  art 
€>f  apeaking,  of  which  there  waa  then  co  regular  syBtem;  but 
after  he  had  etudied  under  Anasagoraa,  the  naturalist,  he 
directed  with  alacrity  his  att«Btioa  from  abstruse  and  intricate 
flpeculationa  to  forensic  and  popular  debates.  All  Athens  waa 
Inarmed  with  the  BweetnesB  of  his  langimge,  and  not  only 
Udmited  him  for  hia  fluency,  but  was  awed  by  the  superior 
force  and  terrors  of  hia  eloquence. 

XII.  "  This  age,  therefore,  which  inny  be  considered  as  the 
Snfoiicy  of  the  art,  furnished  Athena  with  an  orator  who  almost 
lieached  the  sumupit  of  hia  profession ;  for  an  emulation 
hine  in  the  forum  is  not  usually  found  among  a  people 
who  are  either  employed  in  settling  the  form  of  their  goyem- 
Tpaent,  or  engaged  in  war,  or  struggling  with  difficulties,  or 
subjected  to  the  arbitraiy  power  of  kinp.  Eloquence  is  the 
attendant  of  peace,  the  companion  of  ease  and  prosperity,  and 
the  tender  offspring  of  a  free  and  well- established  constitu- 
tioQ.  Aristotle,  therefore,  informs  ua,  that  when  the  tyrants 
Vere  espelled  ftom  Sicily,  and  private  property,  after  a  long 
interval  of  servitude,  was  secured  by  the  adtninistratiou  of 
Justice,  the  Sicilians,  Corax  and  Tiaias,  (for  this  people,  in 
general,  were  very  quick  and  acute,  and  had  a  natural  turn 
for  disquisition,)  first  attempted  to  write  precepts  on  the  art  o( 
[Speaking.  Before  them,  he  says,  no  one  spoke  by  prescribed 
[method,  conformably  to  rules  of  art,  though  many  discoursed 
[very  sensibly,  and  generally  from  written  notes ;  hut  Prota- 
^ras  took  lire  pains  to  compose  a  number  of  dissertations,  on 
6uch  leading  and  general  topics  aa  are  now  called  commtn 
Iplacfi.  Gorgias,  he  adds,  did  the  same,  and  wrote  panegyrics 
ittnd  invectiTes  on  every  subject ;  for  he  thought  it  was  the 
province  of  an  orator  to  be  able  either  to  esaggerate,  or 
Bstenuate,  as  occasion  might  require.  Aotiphon  the  Eham- 
fiiuBian  composed  several  essays  of  the  same  species ;  and 
■(according  to  Thucydides,  a  very  r-espectable  writer,  who  was 

f  resent  to  hear  him)  pleaded  a  capital  cause  in  his  own 
efence,  with  aa  much  eloquence  as  had  ever  yet  been  dis- 
fjjlayed  by  any  man.  But  Lysiaa  was  the  first  who  openly 
■professed  the  arl ;  and,  after  him,  Theodorus,  beiug  better 
'▼flrsed  in  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  it,  began  to  compose 
•ratioua  for  others  to  pronounce  ;  but  confined  to  himself  the 
urt  of  composing  them.  In  the  same  manuer,  leocratea  at 
^rst  declined  to  teach  the  art,  but  wrote  speeches  for  othei 
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jieople  to  deliver ;  on  which  account,  being  often  pr06ecut«l 
for  usaiatijg,  contrary  to  luw,  to  circumveot  one  or  another  of 
tho  parties  in  jiidgraent,  he  left  off  composing  onttionB  foi 
other  people,  and  wholly  applied  himself  to  prescribe  rules, 
and  reduce  them  into  a  system. 

XIII.  "  Thus,  then,  we  Lave  traced  the  birth  and  ori^  of 
the  orators  of  Ureeee,  who  were,  indeed,  very  ancient,  aa  I  ha^e 
before  observed,  if  we  compute  by  the  Roman  annaJa  ;  but  of 
a  much  later  date,  ii'  we  reckon  by  their  own  ;  for  the  Athe- 
nian state  had  signaHzed  itself  by  a  variety  of  great  exploits, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  coneiderahle  time  befoie  she 
became  enamoured  of  the  charms  of  eloquence.  £ut  tJiii 
noble  ai-t  was  not  common  to  Greece  in  general,  but  almosl 
peculiar  to  Athens.  For  who  baa  ever  heard  of  an  Argive,  h 
Corinthian,  or  a  Theban  orator,  at  the  times  we  are  epeaking 
of  I  unless,  perhaps,  some  merit  of  the  kind  may  be  allowed 
to  Epaminoudas,  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  erudition.  But 
I  have  never  read  of  a  Lacedemonian  orator,  from  the  eurlieet 
period  of  time  to  the  present.  For  Uenelaua  himself,  thon^ 
said  by  Homer  to  have  poaseased  a  eweet  elocution,  is  like- 
wise described  as  a  man  of  few  words.  Brevity,  indee<l,  upon 
some  occasions,  is  a  real  excellence  ;  hut  it  is  very  ki  ftom 
being  compatible  with  the  general  character  of  eloquence. 
The  art  of  speaking  was  likewise  studied,  and  admired,  heyand 
the  limibi  of  Greece;  and  the  extraordinary  honours  nhicb 
were  paid  to  oratory  have  perpetuated  the  names  of  man; 
foreigners  who  had  the  happiness  to  excel  in  it.  For  no 
sooner  bad  eloquence  ventnred  to  sail  from  the  Pirseeus,  but 
Hhe  traversed  all  the  isles,  and  visited  every  part  of  Asiaj  till 
&t  last,  infected  with  their  manners,  she  lost  all  the  purity  sud 
the  healthy  complexion  of  the  Attic  style,  and  indeed  almcet 
forgot  her  native  language.  The  Asiatic  orators,  therefore, 
though  not  to  be  undervalued  for  the  rapidity  and  the  copious 
variety  of  their  elocution,  were  certainly  too  loose  and  luw- 
riant.  But  the  Kbodians  ■nere  of  a  sounder  constitution,  uid 
more  resembled  the  Athenians.  So .  much,  then,  for  the 
Greeks;  for,  perhaps,  what  I  have  already  said  of  them  is 
more  than  was  necessaiy."  "  Eespecting  the  neceaaity  of  il, 
answered  Brutus,  "  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak;  but  what  you 
have  said  of  them  has  entertained  me  bo  agreeably,  that 
instead  of  being  longer,  it  has  been  much  shorter  than  1  o  ~ ' 
hive  wished."  "  A  very  handsoinecompliment,"  eaidi; 
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it  ia  time  to  begia  with  our  oountrymen,  of  whom  it  is  d 
to  give  any  further  accouat  than  what  we  are  able  to  conjec- 
ture from  uur  annals. 

XIV.  "  For  who  caa  qaestioa  the  addreaa  and  the  capacity 
of  Brutiia,  the  illustrious  founder  of  your  family ; — that 
BrutUB,  who  80  readily  discovered  the  meaniag  of  the  oracle, 
which  promised  the  supremacy  to  bim  who  should  first  salute 
his  motheri' — that  Brutus,  who,  under  the  appearauce  of 
.stupidity,  concealed  the  most  eialted  underataudiug ; — who 
dethroned  and  banished  a  powerful  monarch,  the  son  of  an 
;illuBtriouB  Borereigu  3 — who  settled  the  state,  which  he  had 
rescued  Irom  arbitrary  power,  by  the  appoiirtmeat  of  ati 
annual  magistracy,  a  r^;ular  system  of  laws,  and  a  free  aad 
.open  course  of  justice ; — and  who  abrogated  the  authority  of 
lus  colleague,  that  he  might  banish  from  the  city  the  smallest 
Teatige  of  the  regal  name ! — eveuta  which  could  never  have 
,'beea  produced  without  exerting  the  powers  of  persuasion ! 
"We  are  likewise  iuformed  that  a  few  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  when  the  Plebeiaas  retired  to  the  bauks  of  the 
Anio,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  had  possessed 
themselves  of  what  is  called  the  Sacred  Mount,  Marcus  Vale- 
Tins  the  dictator  appeased  their  fitry  by  a  public  harangue; 
|br  which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  highest  posts 
of  honour,  and  was  the  first  Roman  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  GUI-name  of  Maxvaiue.  Nor  can  Lucius  Yalerius  Potitus 
Dk  supposed  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  powers  of  utterance, 
who,  after  the  odium  which  had  been  excited  agaiust  the 
IPatricians  by  the  tyrannical  govemmeut  of  the  Decemviri, 
zeconoiled  the  people  to  the  senate  by  his  prudent  laws  and 
ooaoiliatorj  speeches.  We  may  likewise  suppose,  that  Appins 
Claudius  was  a  man  of  some  eloquence ;  since  he  dissuaded 
^e  senate  from  consenting  to  a  peace  with  king  Pyrrhus, 
rtiiough  they  nere  much  inchaed  to  it.  The  same  might  be 
iBaid  of  Caius  Fabricius,  who  was  despatched  to  Pyrrhus  to 
treat  for  the  ransom  of  hU  captive  feUow-citizeus  ;  and  of 
Tiberius  Comncanius,  who  appears,  by  the  memoirs  of  the  pon- 
tifical college,  to  have  been  a  person  of  the  greatest  genius  j 
IB  words  here  alluded  to  occur  in  Livy :  "  Imperium  eummum 
hahebit,  qui  Teatniia  priraos,  0  javeoea,  osoulum  matri  tulerit." 
:  first  was  interpreted  of  Tsrquin,  who  kissed  hia  mother.  But 
gave  the  words  a  different  and  more  ingenious  turn ;  he  illos- 
'tmted  their  meaning  bv  falling  dtinn  and  kiaeing  the  earth,  the  cammoD 
- "    "  of  all  mankind. 
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and  likewise  of  Mariua  Curiua  (then  a  tribune  of  the  peopli 
who,  when  the  Interrei  Appiua  Ifie  Blind,  an  able  epealo 
held  the  Comitia  contrary  to  law,  refusing  to  admit  & 
consul  of  plebeian  rank,  prevailed  upon  the  eenate  to  prot( 
against  the  conduct  of  his  antagonist ;  which,  if  we  conmr 
that  the  Mienian  law  was  not  then  in  beiug,  was  a  veiy  b 
attempt.  We  may  also  conclude  that  Marcus  Pompiliuai 
a  man  of  abilities,  who,  in  the  time  of  his  coneulehip,  when] 
was  solemnizing  a  public  saciiSce  iu  the  proper  habit  of  i 
office,  (for  he  was  also  a  Flamen  Carmentalis,)  hearing  oft 
mutiny  and  insurrection  of  tlie  people  against  the  sen*' 
rushed  immediately  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  oovei 
as  he  was  with  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  quelled  the  seditil 
by  his  authority  and  the  force  of  his  elocution.  1  do  ] ' 
pretend  to  have  historical  evidence  that  the  persons  b 
mentioned  wore  then  reckoned  orators,  or  that  auy  sort  t 
reward  or  encovtragem«Dt  was  given  to  eloquence ;  I  only  int 
what  appears  very  probable.  It  is  ulso  recorded  that  Cul 
Plaminius,  who,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed  the  h 
for  dividing  the  conquered  territories  of  the  Gauls  and  Pioai 
among  the  citizens,  and  vho,  after  his  promotion  to  U 
consulship,  was  slain  near  the  lake  Thrasimenus,  became  T< 
popular  by  historical  talents,  Quintus  Masimus  Vemicffl 
was  likewise  reckoned  a  good  speaker  by  his  coutempoisritB 
as  was  also  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  in  the  second  Punic  vi 
was  joint-consul  with  Lucius  Veturiua  Philo. 

XY.  "  But  the  first  person  we  have  any  ceilain  acoaant  S 
who  was  publicly  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  who  rei^ 
appears  to  have  been  such,  was  Marcus  Cornelius  CethegM 
whose  eloquence  is  attested  by  Quintus  Enniua,  a  voucher- 
the  highest  credibility  j  sinoe  he  actually  heard  him  spet 
and  gave  him  this  character  after  his  death ;  so  that  there 
DO  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  warmtb 
his  friendeliip  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  d'~ 
book  of  his  Annals,  ho  has  mentioned  him  in  the  f  " 

'  Additur  orator  Cameltu'  suBTiloqupnti 
On  CetheguB  Marou",  Tuditano  colloga, 
Marci  ^ua. 

'Add  the  orator  Marcus  Cornelius  Cethegus,  so  much  admirt 
for  his  mellifluent  tongue ;  who  was  the  colleague  of  Tudit&iui 
aud  the  son  of  Marcus.'  He  expressly  oolls  him  an  orator,  yt^^ 
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see,  and  attributes  to  him  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  elocution ; 
which,  even  in  the  present  times,  is  an  excellence  of  which  few 
are  possessed  :  for  some  of  our  modem  orators  are  so  insuffer- 
ably harsh,  that  they  may  be  said  rather  to  bark  than  to 
speak.  But  what  the  poet  so  much  admires  in  his  friend, 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  eloquenoe.     He  adds  : 


is  dictus,  oUis  popiilaribus  olim, 


Qui  turn  vivebant  homines,  atque  aevum  agitabant, 
floB  delibatus  po^julL 

*  lie  was  called  by  his  contemporaries,  the  choicest  flower  of  the 
state.'  A  very  elegant  compliment !  for  as  the  glory  of  a  man 
is  the  strength  of  his  mental  capacity,  so  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  genius  is  eloqueiice;  in  which,  whoever  had  the 
happiness  to  excel,  was  beautifully  styled,  by  the  ancients,  the 
flower  of  the  state  ;  and,  as  the  poet  immediately  subjoins, 

: —  suadseque  medulla : 


*  the  very  marrow  and  quintessence  of  persuasion.'  That  which 
the  Greeks  call  ?rci^<i>  (i.  e.  pergtuision),  and  which  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  an  orator  to  effect,  is  here  called  mada  by 
Ennius;  and  of  this  he  commends  Gethegus  as  the  quint- 
essence;  so  that  he  makes  the  Roman  orator  to  be  himself  the 
very  substance  of  that  amiable  goddess,  who  is  said  by  Eupolis 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  Pericles.  This  Gethegus  was 
joint-consul  with  Publius  Tuditanus  in  the  second  Punic  war 
at  which  time  also  Marcus  Gato  was  qusestor,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before  I  myself  was  promoted  to  the 
consulship ;  which  circumstance  would  have  been  absolutely 
lost,  if  it  had  not  been  recorded  by  Ennius  ;  and  the  memory 
of  that  illustrious  citizen,  as  has  probably  been  the  case  of 
many  others,  would  have  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  anti- 
quity. The  manner  of  speaking  which'  was  then  in  vogue, 
may  easily  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  Nsevius;  for 
NaBvius  (fied,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoii'S  of  the  timee, 
when  the  persons  above-mentioned  were  consuls;  though 
Varro,  a  most  accurate  investigator  of  historical  truth,  thinks 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this,  and  fixes  the  death  of  Naevius 
something  later.  For  Plautus  died  in  the  consulship  of  Pub- 
lius Glaudius  and  Lucius  Porcius,  twenty  years  after  the 
oonsulship  of  the  persons  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  when 

E  ■ 
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Cato  nas  ceuBor.  Cato,  tlierefore,  must  hare  beea  yonngn 
than  Ceth^;uB,  for  he  was  consol  nine  years  after  him;  but 
we  always  conBider  him  as  a  person  of  the  remotest  antiquitj, 
though  he  died  in  the  conHulship  of  Lucius  Marciua  sjid 
MauiuB  ManiliuH,  and  but  eighty-three  years  before  my  own 
promotion  to  the  same  office. 

XVI.  "  He  is  certainly,  however,  the  most  ancient  orator  we 
have,  whose  writings  may  claim  our  atteution ;  uuleaa  any 
one  is  pleased,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  speech  re- 
Bpeoting  the  peace  with  Pyrrhua,  or  a  series  of  panegyrics  on 
the  dead,  whioh,  I  own,  are  still  extant,  to  compliment  Appiua 
with  that  character.  For  it  was  uuatomaty,  in  most  faiiulies 
of  note,  to  preserve  their  images,  their  trophies  of  honour, 
and  their  memoirs,  either  to  adorn  a  funeral  when  any  of  the 
family  deceased,  or  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  ancestor 
or  prove  their  own  nobility,  But  the  truth  of  history  hu 
been  much  corrupted  by  these  encomiastic  eseayB;  for  many 
circumstances  were  recorded  in  them  which  never  eiiatea, 
such  as  false  triumphs,  a  pretended  succession  of  consulsliiii^ 
and  &l8e  alliances  and  cleTations,  when  men  of  inferior  rank 
were  confounded  with  a  noble  family  of  the  same  name;  asifl 
myself  should  pretend  that  I  am  descended  from  Mamus 
Tullius,  who  was  a  Patrician,  and  shared  the  consulship  with 
Serviua  Sulpicius,  about  ten  years  after  the  eipulaion  of  the 
kings.  But  the  real  speeches  of  Cato  are  almost  aa  Duneniia 
as  those  of  Lyaias  the  Athenian;  under  whose  name  a  great 
number  are  still  eitant.  For  Lysias  was  certainly  an  Athe- 
nian ;  because  he  not  only  died,  but  received  his  birth  Jl 
Athena,  and  served  all  the  of&ces  of  the  city ;  though  TimsBi, 
as  if  he  acted  by  the  Licinian  or  the  Mucian  law,  orders  his 
return  to  Syracuse.  There  is,  however,  a  manifest  resem- 
blance between  kit  character  and  that  of  Oato  ;  for  they  ore 
both  of  them  distinguished,  by  their  acnteness,  their  el^ncc, 
their  agreeable  humour,  and  their  brevity.  But  the  Greek 
has  the  happiness  to  be  most  admired;  for  there  are  Boiae 
who  are  bo  estravagantly  fond  of  him,  as  to  prefer  a  graceful 
air  to  a  vigorous  oonatitution,  and  who  are  perfectly  satiafieii 
with  a  slender  and  an  easy  shape,  if  it  is  only  attended  wilii 
a  moderate  share  of  health.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  even  Lysiaa  often  displays  a  vigour  of  mind, 
which  no  human  power  can  excel;  though  his  mental  fruM 

oertttinly  more  delicately  wrought  than  that  of  Cato.  Ncit" 
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withstanding,  he  has  many  admirers,  who  are  charmed  with 
bim,  merely  on  account  of  hia  delicacy. 

XVII.  "  But  as  to  Cftto,  where  will  you  find  a  jpndem 
orator  who  condescends  to  read  him! — nay,  I  might  have 
said,  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  bimi  And  yet,  good 
gods!  what  a  wonderful  man  I  I  say  nothing  of  bis  merit  as 
El  citizen,  a  senator,  and  a  general ;  we  must  confine  our 
attention  to  the  orator.  Who,  then,  haa  displayed  more 
dignity  as  a  panegyrist  1 — more  severity  as  an  accuser! — 
greater  acuteness  of  sentiments! — or  greater  address  in  re- 
lating and  informing !  Though  he  composed  above  a  huu< 
dred  and  fifty  orations,  (which  I  have  seen  and  read,)  they  are 
crowded  with  all  the  beauties  of  language  and  sentiment. 
Let  us  select  from  these  what  deaei-ves  onr  notice  and  ap- 
plause ;  they  will  supply  us  with  all  tho  graces  of  oratory. 
Not  to  omit  hia  Anti^iiiei,  who  will  deny  that  these  alao 
are  adorned  with  every  flower,  and  with  all  the  lustre  of  elo- 
quence 1  and  yet  he  haa  scarcely  any  admirers ;  which  some 
ages  ago  was  the  case  of  Philistua  the  Syracusan,  and  even  of 
Thucydides  himself  For  as  the  lofty  and  elevated  style  of 
Theopompus  soon  ditoinished  the  reputation  of  their  pithy 
and  laconic  harangues,  which  were  sometimes  scarcely  intel- 
ligible from  excessive  brevity  aad  quaiotnesB ;  and  as  De- 
mosthenes eclipsed  the  glory  of  Lysias ;  so  the  pompous  and 
Btately  elocution  of  the  modems  has  obscured  the  lustre  of 
Cato.  But  many  of  ua  are  deficient  in  taste  and  discernment, 
for  we  admire  the  Greeks  for  their  antiquity,  and  what  is 
DaUed  their  Attic  neatness,  and  yet  have  never  noticed  the 
Kune  quality  in  Cato.  This  was  the  distinguishing  character, 
say  they,  of  Lysias  aad  Hyperides.  I  own  it,  and  I  admire 
them  for  it ;  but  why  not  allow  a  share  of  it  to  Cato  t  They 
are  fond,  they  tell  ua,  of  the  Attic  style  of  eloquence ;  and 
their  choice  is  certainly  judicious,  provided  they  not  only 
copy  the  dry  bones,  but  imbibe  the  animal  spirits  of  those 
models.  What  they  recommend,  however,  is,  to  do  it  justice, 
an  agreeable  quality.  But  why  must  Lysias  and  Hyperides 
be  BO  fondly  admired,  while  Cato  is  entirely  overlooked  I 
His  language  indeed  has  an  antiquated  air,  and  some  of  hia 
expressions  are  rather  too  harsh  and  inelegant.  But  let  us 
remember  that  this  was  the  language  of  the  time ;  only 
ohfoige  and  modernise  it,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
do  i  B.Ad  the  improvements  of  number  and  cadence,  give  fu 
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easier  turn  to  his  sentences,  and  regulate  the  structure  and 
connexion  of  his  words,  (which  was  as  little  practised  even  by 
the  older  Greeks  as  by  him,)  and  you  will  find  no  one  who  can 
claim  the  preference  to  Cato.  The  Greeks  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  the  chief  beauty  of  composition  results  from  the 
frequent  use  of  those  tralatUious  forms  of  expression  which 
they  call  tropes,  and  of  th^se  various  attitudes  of  language 
and  sentiment  which  they  call  figures;  but  it  is  almost  in- 
credible in  what  copiousness,  and  with  what  amazing  variety, 
they  are  all  employed  by  Cato. 

XVIII.  "  I  know,  indeed,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  polished, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  more  perfect  model  for 
imitation;  for  he  is  an  author  of  such  antiquity,  that  he  is  the 
oldest  now  extant  whose  writings  can  be  read  with  patience ; 
and  the  ancients,  in  general,  acquired  a  much  greater  reputa- 
tion in  every  other  art,  than  in  that  of  speaking.  But  who 
that  has  seen  the  statTies  of  the  modems,  will  not  perceive  in 
a  moment  that  the  figures  of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  and 
formal  to  resemble  life?  Those  of  Calamis,  though  evidently 
harsh,  are  somewhat  softer.  Even  the  statues  of  Myron  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  ;  and  yet  you  would  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce them  beautiful  But  those  of  Polydetes  are  muoh 
finer,  and,  in  my  mind,  completely  finished.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  painting ;  for  in  the  works  of  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus, 
Timanthes,  and  several  other  masters,  who  confined  themselves 
to  the  use  of  four  colours,  we  commend  the  air  and  the  sym- 
metry of  their  figures ;  but  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Proto- 
genes,  and  Apelles,  everything  is  finished  to  perfection.  This, 
I  believe,  will  hold  equally  true  in  all  the  other  arts ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  was  invented  and  carried  to  perfec- 
tion at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
there  were  many  poets  before  Homer ;  we  may  infer  it  from 
those  very  songs  which  he  himself  informs  us  were  sung  at 
the  feasts  of  the  Phseacians,  and  of  the  profligate  suitors  of 
Penelope.  Nay,  to  go  no  farther,  what  is  become  of  the 
ancient  poems  of  our  own  countrymen  ? 

Such  as  the  fauns  and  rustic  bards  composed, 
When  none  the  rocks  of  poetry  had  cross'd, 
Nor  wish'd  to  form  his  style  by  rules  of  art^ 
Before  this  vent'rous  man,  &c 

"  Old  Ennius  here  speaks  of  himself;  nor  does  ho  carry  liia 
boast  beyond  ths  bounds  of  truth ;  the  case  being  really  aa 
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descriheB  it.  For  we  had  only  an  OdjBaey  in  Latin,  which 
resembied  one  oFthe  rough  and  nnriniahed  statues  of  Dfedal us ; 
and  some  dramatic  pieces  of  Liviua.  wiiich  will  scarcely  benr 
a  second  reading,  Tiiia  Liyius  exhibited  his  first  performanco 
at  Kome  in  the  consulship  of  Ma.rcus  Tuditaiius,  and  Cuius 
Ciodiua  the  son  of  Csbcus,  the  year  before  Ennius  was  born, 
Acd,  according  to  the  account  of  my  friend  Atticus,  (whom 
I  choose  to  follow,)  the  five  hundred  and  fourteenth  trom  the 
liuilding  of  the  city.  But  historians  are  not  agreed  about  the 
date  of  the  year.  Attius  infonna  us  that  Livius  was  token 
prisoner  &t  Tarentum  by  Quintus  Masimus  in  his  fifth  oon- 
lulship,  about  thirty  years  after  he  is  said  by  Atticus,  and 
i>ar  ancient  annals,  to  have  introduced  the  dr^ma.  He  adds, 
ttiat  he  exhibited  his  first  dramatic  piece  about  eleven  years 
ter,  in  the  consulship  of  Caiua  Cornelius  and  Quintua 
Snuciua,  at  the  public  games  which  Salinator  had  vowed  to 
le  Goddess  of  Youth  for  his  vietoij  over  the  Senones,  But 
.  this,  Attius  was  so  far  mistaken,  that  Ennius,  when  the 
above-mentioned  were  coneuls,  waa  forty  years  old  ; 
D  that  if  Livius  was  of  the  same  age,  as  in  this  case  he  would 
lave  been,  the  first  dramatic  author  we  had  must  have  been 
rouuger  than  Plautus  and  Nsevius,  who  had  exhibited  a  great 
HUnbar  of  plays  before  the  time  he  specifies. 

XIX  "  If  these  remarks,  my  Brutus,  appear  unsuitable  to 

be  subject  before  us,  you  must  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 

Itticua,  who  has  inspired  me  with   a  strange  curiosity  to 

pquire  into  the  age  of  illustrious  men,  and  the  respective 

imes  of  their  appearance."     "  On  the  contrary,"  said  Brutus, 

FI  am  highly  pleased  that  you  have  carried  your  attention  so 

:;  and  I  think  your  remarks  well  adapted  to  the  curious 

ik  you  have  undertaken,  the  giving  ua  a  history  of  the  dif- 

■ent  classes  of  orators  in  their  proper  order."    "  You  under- 

Lnd  me  rightly,"  said  I;  "and  I  heartily  wish  those  venerable 

tdes  were  ittill  extant,  which  Cato  informs  us,  iu  his  Anti- 

uities,  used  to  be  sung  by  every  guest  in  his  turn  at  the 

komely  feasts  of  our  ancestors,  many  ages  before,  to  comme- 

norate  the  feats  of  their  heroes.    But  the  Punic  War  of  that 

ntiquated  poet,  whom  Ennius  so  proudly  ranks  among  the 

hti'iis  and  rwsftc  barda,  affords  me  as  eiquisite  a  pleasure  as 

"«  finest  statue  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron.     Ennius, 

allow,  was  a  more  finished  writer ;  but  if  he  had  I'eally 

udervalued  the  other,  aa  he  pretends  to  do,  he  would  scnrcsly 
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have  omitted  such  a  bloody  war  as  the  first  Pitn:e,  when  ha 
tittempted  profeasedlj  to  describe  all  the  war*  of  the  Repnblia 
Nay,  he  himself  assigns  the  reason: 

Others  (eaid  he)  that  cruel  nar  have  Bung. 

Very  true,  and  they  have  sung  it  with  great  order  and  pre- 
cision; though  not,  indeed,  in  suoh  elegant  atrains  as  yoorselE 
This  you  ought  to  have  acknowledged,  as  you  must  certainly 
be  couacious  that  you  have  borrowed  many  oruameots  from 
Neevius  ;  or  if  you  refuse  to  own  it,  I  shall  tell  yoa  plainly 
that  you  have  pilfered  them. 

"  Contemporary  with  the  Cato  above-mentioned  (tioo^ 
somewhat  older)  were  Caius  Flaminiua,  Caius  Varro,  QuintiM 
Maximua,  Quintus  Metellus,  Fublius  LentuluH,  and  Fubhoi 
Crasaus,  who  was  joint  consul  with  the  elder  Africanug.  Tlu< 
Scipio.  we  are  told,  was  not  destitute  of  the  powers  of  elocit- 
tion  ;  but  bis  sori,  wlio  adopted  the  younger  Scipio  (the  son 
of  Paulus  j^niilius),  would  have  stood  foremost  in  the  list  <A 
orators,  if  he  had  possessed  a  6rmer  constitution.  This  ii 
evident  from  a  few  speeches,  and  a  Greek  History  of  bi^ 
which  are  very  agreeably  written. 

XX.  "  In  the  same  class  we  may  place  Sextus  jElius,  who 
was  the  best  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  a  ready  speaker.  A  littJe 
after  these,  flourished  Caius  Sulpiciua  Gallua,  who  was  better 
aaquainted  with  the  Grecian  litM^ture  than  all  the  rest  li 
the  nobility,  and  to  bis  reputation  as  a  graceful  orator,  li9 
added  the  highest  accomplishments  in  every  other  respect; 
for  a  more  copious  and  splendid  way  of  speaking  began  no» 
to  prevail.  When  this  Sulpiciua,  in  quality  of  pnelor,  wm 
celebrating  the  public  shows  in  honour  of  Apollo,  died  th> 
puet  Ennitis,  in  the  conaubihip  of  Quintus  Martuus  wl 
Cneius  ServUiUB,  after  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  TAyesW,  Al 
the  same  time  lived  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  PuhliiH 
who  was  twice  consul  and  censor  ;  a  Greek  oration  of  bis  10 
the  Rhodiaus  is  still  extant,  and  he  bore  the  character  of  i 
worthy  citizen  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  We  are  likewise 
told  that  PubliuB  Scipio  Nasica,  surnamed  Corculwn^  as  » 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  who  also  had  the  honour  to  1» 

'  His  name  wan  Publiua  Corneliva  Scipio  Nasim.  From  Cftnuttn 
v  being  B  fiivourite  of  the  people,  he  was  called  Cm'eiiluJn.  Ihe  "Bltl< 
bean"  of  tho  people.  In  our  Inn^af^e,  with  neu^r  affinity  to  llimil 
uune,  ho  might  Imve  been  stjlotl  ''  kernel "  of  the  people. 
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twice  choseo  cpusul  ami  censor,  was  esteemed  aa  able  orator, 
To  him  we  may  add  Lucius  Leutulus,  who  was  joint  coubuI 
■witli  CaiuB  FiguluH ;  Quiutus  Nobilior,  the  son  of  Marttia, 
who  was  incliued  to  the  study  of  literature  hy  hia  father's 
example,  and  preeeuted  KuuiuB  (who  had  eerved  under  his 
fiither  in  jEtolia)  witli  the  freedom  of  the  city,  when  he 
founded  a  colony  in  quality  of  triumvir  j  and  his  colleague 
Titus  Annius  Lutjuus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  tolerably  elo- 
quent. We  ore  likewise  informed  that  Lucius  Paulus,  the 
father  of  A&icanus,  defended  the  cbaractor  of  an  eminent 
citizen  in  a  public  speech ;  and  that  Cato,  who  died  iu  the 
eighty-third  year  of  bis  age,  was  tben  living,  and  actually 
pleaded  that  very  year  against  the  defendant  Servius  Golba, 
in  the  open  forum,  with  great  energy  and  spirit ;  he  bas  left 
a  copy  of  this  oration  behind  him. 

XXI.  "  But  when  Cato  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  crowd 
of  orators,  all  younger  than  himself,  made  their  appearance 
at  the  same  time ;  for  Aulus  Albinue,  who  wrote  a  history  in 
Greek,  aud  ebared  the  consulship  with  Lucius  Lucullus,  was 
greatly  admired  for  hia  learning  and  elocution ;  and  nearly 
ranked  with  him  were  Servius  Fulvius  and  Servius  Fabiua 
Pictor,  the  latter  of  whom  was  well  acquainted  witb  the  laws 
of  hia  country,  the  belles  Jettres,  and  tlie  history  of  antiquity. 
QuintuB  Fabiua  Labeo  likewise  excelled  in  the  same  accom' 
plishmenta.  But  Quintua  Metellus,  whose  four  sona  attained 
the  consular  dignity,  was  admired  for  hia  eloquence  beyond 
the  rest ;  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Lucius  Cotta,  when 
accused  by  A&icanus,  and  composed  many  ctlier  speeches, 
particularly  that  against  Tiberius  Gi-acchus,  of  which  we  have 
a  full  account  in  the  annala  of  CaJua  Fannius.  Luciua  Cotta 
himself  was  likewise  reckoned  a  ekilful  speaker;'  hut  Caius 
liieliua  and  Publius  Airicaiius  were  aDowed  by  all  to  be  more 
finished  orators  ;  their  orationa  are  still  extant,  and  may  aerye 
KB  apecimens  of  their  respective  abilities.  But  Servius  GalbE^ 
who  Bomewbat  preceded  either  of  them  in  years,  was  india- 
putftbly  the  best  speaker  of  the  age.  He  was  tbe  first  among 
the  Romans  who  displayed  the  proper  and  diatiuguishing 
talents  of  an  orator  j  such  aa,  digressing  irom  his  subject  to 

'  Tbe  ori^tuii  it  veleraliir  hatnliu.  Ha  was  deomed  "a  vstemn,"  it 
he  poaaesHed  oil  tbe  skill  of  loDg-continiied  pi-actice.  Seitua  Pom- 
peiua  interprets  neteralijrei,  "  cslliiii  dicti  u  iDiilt4  renitn  geTBodaruui 
v«tuatate.'' 
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embellish  and  diveraify  it, — eootliing  or  alarming  the  posiioin, 
exhibiting  every  circumstiiiice  in  the  strongest  light, — im- 
ploring the  cooipasaion  of  his  audience, — aud  artfully  en- 
larging on  those  topics,  or  general  principles  of  prudence  t 
morality,  on  which  the  stress  of  his  arguioeut  depended ;  an 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  thougli  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  ti4 
greatest  orator  of  hia  time,  the  orations  he  has  left  are  hub 
inanimate,  and  have  more  tlie  air  of  antiquity,  than  those  i 
Lffllius,  or  Scipio,  or  even  of  Cato  himself.  Their  beautie 
have  BO  decayed  with  age,  that  scarcely  anything  remains  i 
them  but  the  bare  skeleton.  In  the  same  manner,  thoofj 
both  LteliuB  and  Scipio  are  greatly  estolled  for  their  abtlitiai 
the  preference  was  given  to  Lielius  as  a  speaker  j  and  yet  bi 
oration,  in  defence  of  the  privil^es  of  the  Sacerdotal  collegi 
has  no  greater  merit  than  imy  one  that  might  be  named  a 
the  numerous  speeches  of  Scipio.  Nothing,  indeed,  cbq  U 
sweeter  and  milder  than  that  of  Ltelius,  nor  could  anyiiiinf 
have  been  urged  with  greater  dignity  to  support  the  b 
of  religion ;  but,  of  the  two,  Ltelius  appears  to  rae  to  bl 
less  polished,  and  to  speak  more  of  the  mould  of  time  thai 
Scipio ;  and,  as  different  speakers  have  different  tastes,  h 
had,  in  my  mind,  too  strong  a  relish  for  antiquity,  nnd  wi 
too  fond  of  using  obsolete  expressions.  But  such  is  the  jbii> 
lousy  of  mankind,  that  they  will  not  allow  the  same  person  Is 
be  possessed  of  too  many  perfections.  For,  as  in  milituy 
prowess  they  thought  it  impofssible  that  any  man  could  ^ 
with  Scipio,  though  Lselius  bad  not  a  little  digtingui^icd 
himself  in  the  war  with  Yiriatbiis  ;  so  for  learning,  eloqOGDiXt 
and  wisdom,  though  each  was  allowed  to  be  above  the  readi 
of  any  other  competitor,  tLey  adjudged  the  preferenoa  tft 
LteliuB.  Kor  was  this  the  opinion  of  the  public  only,  but  it 
deems  to  liave  been  allowed  by  mutual  consent  beivMl 
themselves ;  for  it  was  then  a  general  custom,  as  candiil  in 
this  respect  as  it  was  fiiir  and  just  in  every  other,  to  ^ve  la 
due  tfi  eaoli, 

yXTT.  "I  aocordinglyrememborthat  PubliuBRutllinsRufi* 
once  told  me  at  Smyrna,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  ^4 
two  consuls  Publius  Scipio  and  Deoimua  Brutus,  by  ordwBl 
the  Senate,  tried  a  capital  cause  of  great  consequenoe.  Fd 
several  persona  of  note  having  been  murdered  in  the  SilW 
forest,  and  the  domestics  and  some  of  the  sons  of  a  oompnll^ 
■«f  gentlemen  who  farmed  the  taxes  of  tlie  pitch-oiaau&oliKT'i 
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fceing  dialed  with  the  fact,  the  cansula  were  ordered  to  try 
the  cause  in  person.  Licliiis,  he  said,  spoke  very  sensibly  und 
elegantly,  as  indeed  ho  always  did,  on  the  side  of  the  farmers 
of  the  customs.  But  the  consuls,  after  hearing  both  sides, 
judging  it  necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  second  trial,  the 
eame  Leelius,  a  few  days  after,  pleaded  their  cause  egain 
with  more  accuracy,  and  much  better  than  at  first.  The 
affiiir,  howeyer,  was  once  more  put  off  for  a  further  hearing. 
Upon  this,  whcD  his  clients  attended  Lffilius  to  his  own  house, 
and,  after  thanking  him  for  what  he  had  already  done,  eam- 
CBtly  begged  him  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the  fatigue  ha 
had  suffered,  he  assured  them  he  tad.  eserted  his  utmost  to 
defend  their  reputation ;  hut  frankly  added,  that  he  thought 
their  cause  would  be  more  effeotn^ly  supported  by  Servius 
Galbft.  who  possesaod  talonts  more  powerful  and  penetrating 
than  his  own.  They,  accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Ltolius, 
requested  Galha  to  undertake  it.  To  this  he  consented,  but 
with  the  greatest  modesty  and  reluctance,  out  of  respect  to 
the  illustrious  advocate  he  was  going  to  succeed ;  and  as  he 
had  only  the  nest  day  to  prepare  himself  he  spent  the  whole 
of  it  in  considerii^  and  digesting  his  cause.  When  the  day 
of  trial  was  come,  Eutilius  himself,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendants,  went  early  in  the  morning  to  Galba,  to  give  him 
Dotioo  of  it,  and  conduct  him  to  the  court  in  proper  time. 
L  But  till  word  was  brought  that  tha  consuls  were  going  to  the 
bench,  he  confined  himself  in  his  study,  where  he  suffered 
no  one  to  be  admitted;  and  continued  very  busy  in  dictating 
tu  his  amanuenses,  several  of  whom  (as  indeed  he  often  used 
$0  do)  he  kept  fully  employed  at  the  same  time.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  being  informed  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  appear  in  court,  he  let^hia  house  with  that  animation 
and  glow  of  countouance,  that  you  would  have  thought  he  had 
not  only  prepared  his  cause,  but  aotually  carried  it  Eutilina 
added,  as  another  circumstance  worth  noticing,  that  his 
Hcribes,  who  attended  him  to  the  bar,  appeared  escessively 
fetigued;  from  whence  he  thought  it  probable  that  he  was 
equally  worm  and  vigorous  in  the  composition,  as  in  the  de- 
livery  of  bis  speeches.  But  tn  conclude  the  story,  Galba 
pleaded  his  cause  before  Lmlius  himself,  and  a  very  nnmeroua 
and  attentive  audience,  with  such  uncommon  force  and  dig- 
nity, that  every  part  of  his  oratiou  rer:cived  the  applause  of 
his  hearers ;  and  so  powerfully  did  he  move  the  feelings  and 
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enaiiie  the  sympathy  of  the  judges,  that  his  clients  wereii 
mediately  acquitted  of  the  chaige,  to  the  Batiefaction  of  tl 
wholo  court. 

XXIII.  "  As,  therefore,  the  two  prinoipal  qualities  requii 
in  an  orator,  arc  perspicuity  in  stating  the  Bubject,  aud  A 
nified  ardour  in  moving  the  pasaiona ;  and  as  he  who  Gi 
and  inflames  his  audience,  will  always  effect  more  than  he  H 
can  barely  inform  and  amuse  themj  we  may  oonjectnre  fn 
the  above  narrative,  with  which  I  wna  favoured  by  Rutilii 
tliat  Lteiius  was  moet  admired  for  his  elegance,  and  Galha  I 
hia  pathetic  force.  But  the  enei^  peculiar  to  hin 
remarkably  eierted,  when,  having  in  hia  pnetorship  put 
death  some  LuaitaniauB,  contrary,  it  was  believed,  to  hia  p 
vious  and  espresa  engagement,  Titus  Libo,  tho  tribune,  eM 
perated  the  people  against  him,  and  preferred  a  bill  whi 
v/aa  to  operate  against  his  conduct  as  a  subaequent  la 
Marcus  Cato,  aa  1  have  before  mentioned,  though  eitrems 
old,  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill  with  great  vehemence;  whii 
speech  he  inserted  in  his  book  of  A  tUiqaiiiti,  a  few  days,  I 
at  most  only  a  month  or  two,  before  his  death.  On  thisoca 
sion,Galba  not  refusing  to  plead  to  thechai^,  andsubniittiil 
his  fate  to  the  generosity  of  the  people,  recommended  b 
chUdreu  to  their  protection,  with  tears  in  hia  eyes;  and  ptf'' 
ticularly  Ilia  young  ward,  the  son  of  Caiua  Gallas  Sulpicin^ 
hia  deceased  friend,  whose  orphan  state  aud  piercing  crio^ 
which  were  the  more  regarded  for  the  sake  of  his  illua 
father,  excited  their  pity  in  a  wonderful  manner;  and  thu^f 
Cato  informs  us  in  his  History,  he  escaped  the  flames  wl' 
would  otherwise  have  consumed  him,  by  employing  the  child 
to  move  the  compassion  of  the  people.  I  likewise  find  (wh 
may  be  easily  judged  from  his  orations  still  extant)  tliatl 
prosecutor,  Libo,  was  a  man  of  some  eloquence."  As  I  0' 
eluded  these  remarks  with  a  short  pause,  "What  can  be 
reason,"  said  Brutus,  "  if  there  was  so  much  merit  in 
oratory  of  Galba,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  seen  in 
orations !  a  ciroumstatice  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to 
surprised  at  in  others,  who  have  left  nothing  behind  them 
writing." 

XXIV.  "The  reasons,"  said  I,  "whysomehave  notwritt 
anything,  and  others  not  ao  well  as  they  spoke,  are  n 
different.     Some  of  our  orators,  as  being  indolent,  and  i 

lliug  to  ftdd  the  fatigue  of  private  to  public  btuineu, 
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not  praotis6  compositionj  for  most  of  the  orations  b 
poaseasad  of  were  written,  not  before  they  were  spoken,  but 
some  time  afterwards.  Others  did  not  choose  the  trouble  of 
improving  themselves,  to  which  nothing  more  coutributeB 
than  irequent  writing ;  and  as  to  perpetuating  the  iame  of 
their  eloquence,  they  thought  it  unnecessary;  supposing  that 
their  eminence  in  that  respect  was  sufficiently  established 
already,  and  that  it  would  he  Tather  diminished  than  in- 
creased by  submitting  any  written  specimen  of  it  to  the  arbi- 
trary test  of  oriticism.  Some  also  were  sensible  that  they 
Bpoke  much  better  than  they  were  able  to  write ;  which  is 
generally  the  ease  of  those  who  have  a  great  genius,  but  little 
learning,  such  as  Servius  Oalba.  When  he  spoke,  he  was 
perhaps  so  much  animated  by  the  force  of  his  abilities,  and 
the  natural  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  that  his 
language  was  rapid,  hold,  and  striking ;  but  afterwards,  when 
he  took  up  the  pen  iu  his  leisure  hours,  and  his  passion  had 
sunk  into  a.  calm,  his  elocution  became  dull  and  languid. 
This  indeed  can  never  happen  to  those  whose  only  aim 
IS  to  be  neat  and  polished;  because  an  orator  may  always  be 
master  of  that  discretion  which  will  enable  him  both  to 
speak  and  wiite  in  the  some  agreeable  manner;  but  no  man 
can  revive  at  pleasure  the  ardour  of  hia  paasiona ;  and  when 
that  baa  once  subsided,  the  fire  nnd  pathos  of  his  language 
will  be  estinguished.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  calm  ani 
easy  spirit  of  Lielius  seems  still  to  breathe  in  his  writings; 
whereas  the  vigour  of  Galha  is  entirely  withered  away. 

XXV.  "  We  may  also  reckon  in  the  number  of  middling 
orators,  the  two  brothers  Lucius  and  Spurius  Mummiua, 
both  whose  orations  are  still  in  being;  the  style  of  Lucius  is 
plain  and  antiquated;  but  that  of  Spurius,  though  equally 
imembeUished,  is  more  close  and  compact  ■  for  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  The  orations  of  Spurius 
Alpiuua,  their  contemporary,  are  very  numerous ;  and  we 
have  several  by  Lucius  and  Cains  Aurelius  Oresta,  who  were 
eBt«emBd  indifferent  speakers.  Fuhlius  Popiliua  also  was 
B,  worthy  citizen,  and  had  a  moderate  share  of  elocution ;  bnt 
his  son  Caius  was  really  eloquent.  To  these  we  may  add 
Caiua  Tuditanus,  who  was  not  only  very  polished  and  grace- 
ful in  hia  manners  and  appearance,  but  had  an  elegant  turn 
of  expression;  and  of  the  same  class  was  Marcus  Ootaviua,  a 
xuan   of  in£exible  oonstancy  in  every  Just  and    laudable 


I 

I  measure;  and  who,  after  being  inaulted  and  disgraced  ii 

li  most  public  manner,  defeated  his  riral  Tiljeriua  Gracchuaf 

b  the  mere  dint  of  his  pei-ae  vera  nee.     But  Mai 

■  Lepidus,  who  was  sumaiaod  Porciua,  end  flourished  a 

I  Bame  time   as  Oalba,    though    he  was   indeed    sometl 

r  younger,   waa  esteemed  an   orator  of  the  firet  e 

p  uid  realij  appeaxB,  from  his  omtiotia  which  are  still  e 

have  been  a  masterly  writer.  For  he  was  the  first  s 
among  the  Romans  who  gave  us  a  Bpecimen  of  th 
gracefulness  of  the  Greeks ;  and  who  wos  distiiiguishod  1 
the  measured  flow  of  hia  language,  and  a  style  r 
polished  and  improved  by  art.  Hia  manner  waa  ( 
studied  by  Cains  Carho  and  Tiberius  Grocohus,  two  a 
plished  youths,  who  were  nearly  of  an  age ;  but  i 
defer  their  character  aa  public  epeakera,  till  we  have  flni 
oar  aecuunt  of  their  elders.  For  Quintus  Pompeius,  Ci 
ing  the  time  ia  which  he  lived,  waa  no  contemptible 
and  actually  raised  himsalf  to  the  highest  honours  o 
state  by  his  own  personal  merit,  and  without  being  z 
mended,  as  usual,  by  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.  1 
Cassius  too  derived  hia  iofinence,  which  was  very  considen 
not  indeed  from  the  highest  powers,  yet  from  a  toler 
share  of  eloquence ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  he  made  hinwelf 
popular,  not  aa  others  did,  by  his  complaisance  and  liberality, 
hut  by  the  gloomy  rigour  and  severity  of  liis  manners.  His 
law  for  collecting  the  votes  of  the  people  by  way  of  ballot, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Antiua  Briso, 
who  was  supported  by  Marcus  Lepidus,  one  of  the  consuls; 
and  it  was  afterwards  objected  to  AfrioanuB,  that  Brim 
dropped  the  opposition  by  his  advice.  At  this  time  the  two 
Ciepios  were  very  serviceable  to  a  auinl>er  of  clients  by  tlieit 
superior  judgment  and  eloquence  ;  but  still  more  ao  by  thflif 
eitenaiye  interest  and  popularity.  But  the  written  spe 
of  Pompeius  (though  it  muat  be  owned  they  have  r 
an  antiquated  air)  discover  an  amazing  eagacity,  and  are 
£ir  from  being  dry  and  spiritless. 

XXVI.  "  To  these  we  must  add  Publiua  Crassus,  aa  o 
of  uncommon  merit,  who  waa  qualified  for  the  profession  ^ 
the  united  efforts  of  art  and  uiiture,  aud  enjoyed  some  olhT 
advantages  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  his  family.  For  1^ 
had  contracted  an  affinity  with  that  accomplished  apenkd 
Sorvius  Galba  above-mentioned,  by  givi.'ig  his  daughter  if 
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marriage  to  Galba's  bou  ;  and  being  likewise  himself  tbe  son 
"of  Uuciu«  and  the  brother  of  Publius  Sceevola,  he  had  a  fine 
opportunity  at  home  {which  be  made  the  best  nso  of)  to  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civi]  law.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  application,  and  was  much  beloved  by  hia  felioW' 
citizens;  being  constantly  employed  either  in  giving  his 
advice,  or  pleading  causes  in  tlie  forum.  Contemporary  with 
the  Bpeakers  I  have  mentioned  were  the  two  Caii  Fannii, 
the  Bona  of  Caius  and  Marcus,  one  of  whom,  (the  son  of 
Caiue,)  who  waa  joint  consul  with  Domitius,  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent  speech  against  Gracchus,  who  proposed  the  admission 
of  the  Latin  and  Italian  allies  to  the  freedom  of  Kome."  "  Do 
you  really  think,  then,"  said  Atticus,  "  that  Fancius  was  the 
author  of  that  oration  1  For  when  we  were  young,  there  were 
different  opiniuns  about  it.  Some  asserted  it  was  written  by 
Caius  Fersius,  a  man  of  letters,  and  much  extolled  for  his 
leamiog  by  LucJlius ;  and  others  believed  it  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  noblemen,  each  of  whom  contributed 
his  best  to  complete  it."  "  This  I  remember,"  said  I  ;  "  but  I 
could  never  persuade  myself  to  coincide  with  either  of  them. 
Their  suspicion,  I  beiieve,  waa  entirely  founded  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Fannius,  who  was  only  reckoned  among  the  middUng 
orators  ;  whereas  the  speech  in  question  is  esteemed  the  beat 
which  the  time  afforded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too 
much  of  a  piece  to  have  been  the  mingled  composition 
of  many;  for  the  flow  of  the  periods,  and  the  tvtrn  of  the 
language,  are  perfectly  similar,  throughout  the  whole  of  it 
And  as  to  Persiiu,  if  he  had  composed  it  for  Fannius  to  pro- 
nounce, Gracchus  would  certainly  have  taken  some  notice  of 
it  ia  his  reply;  because  Fannius  rallies  Gracchus  pretty 
severely,  in  one  part  of  it,  for  employing  Menelaus  of  Maratho, 
and  several  others,  to  compose  his  speeches.  We  may  add, 
that  Fannius  himself  was  no  contemptible  orator;  for  he 
pleaded  a  number  of  causes,  and  his  tribuneship,  which  waa 
chiefly  conducted  under  the  majiagement  and  direction  of 
Pnblius  Africanus,  eshibited  much  oratory.  But  the  other 
Caius  Fannius  (the  son  of  Marcus  and  son-in-law  of  Caius 
Lsehus)  was  of  a  rougher  cast,  both  in  his  temper  and  manner 
of  speaking.  By  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  (of  whom, 
by  the  by,  he  was  not  remarkably  fond,  because  he  had  not 
T^ted  for  his  admission  into  the  college  of  angurs,  but  gave 
the  preference  to  his  yoitnger  son-in-law,  Quinlus  ScavJ^i; 
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though  Lseliua  politely  excused  himself,  t  y  saying  that  tbt 
preferenoe  iras  not  given  to  tbe  youngest  son,  but  to  his  vife 
the  eldest  daughter,)  hy  bis  advice,  I  say,  he  attended  tha 
lectures  of  Ponnitius.  His  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be 
easily  inferred  from  hia  history,  which  ia  neither  destitute  irf 
elegance,  nor  a.  perfect  model  of  cumpositioiL  As  to  his 
brother  Uuciua,  the  augur,  wheuever  he  v/ae  called  upon  to. 
defend  himself,  he  always  pleaded  his  own  cause  ;  ac^  for  in- 
stance, in  the  action  which  was  brought  against  him  for' 
bribery  by  Titua  Albucius.  But  he  was  never  ranked  amoDj 
the  orators;  his  chief  merit  being  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law,  and  an  uncommon  accuracy  of  judgment. 
Lucius  Cseliua  Antipater,  likewise,  (as  you  may  see  by  iiiB 
works,)  was  an  elegaut  aud  a  perspicuous  writer  for  the  ti 
he  lived  in;  he  was  also  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  taught  tbe 
principles  of  jurisprudence  to  many  others,  particularly  tn 
Lucius  Crassus. 

XSVII,  "As  to  CaiuB  Cwbo  and  Tiberius  Gracchus,  I 
wish  they  had  been  as  well  inclined  to  moiutain  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  state,  as  they  were  qualified  to  support  it 
by  their  eloquence ;  their  glory  would  then  have  never  besa 
eicelled.  But  the  latter,  for  tiis  turbulent  trjbimesbip,  which 
he  entered  upon  with  a  heart  full  of  resentment  i^isst  tbe 
great  and  good,  on  account  of  the  odium  be  had  brought  upon 
himself  by  the  treaty  of  Numantia,  was  slain  by  the  han(&  of 
the  republic  ;  and  tbe  other,  being  impeached  of  a  seditiooe 
affectation  of  poptdarity,  rescued  lumaelf  from  the  severity  cf 
the  judges  by  a  voluntary  deatk  That  both  of  them  wow 
exoalleot  apeakere,  is  very  plain  from  the  general  tesrimoayof 
their  contemporaries;  for,  as  to  their  speeohes  now  eitant, 
though  I  allow  them  to  be  very  skilful  and  judicious,  theyare 
certainly  defective  in  elocution.  Gracohus  bad  the  advautaga 
of  being  carefully  instructed  by  his  mother  Cornelia  from  lue 
very  childhood,  and  bis  mind  was  enriched  with  all  the  stora 
of  Grecian  literature ;  for  he  -vas  constantly  attended  by  the 
ablest  mflfitera  from  Greece,  a:  d  particularly,  in  hia  youth,  bj' 
Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  was  the  most  eloquent  Grecian  a 
his  age ;  but  though  he  was  a,  man  of  uncommoa  geniiu,  hs 
had  but  a  short  time  to  improve  and  display  it.  As  to 
Carbo,  bis  whole  life  was  apent  in  trials,  and  forensic  debattt 
He  is  said,  by  very  aonsibie  men  who  heard  bim,  and  among 
others  by  our  friend  Luciua  Gellius,  who  lived  in  bis  familj' 
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the  time  of  his  consulship,  to  have  been  t 
fluent,  and  a  spirited  epeaker,  and  likewise,  upon  c 
very  pathetic,  very  engaging,  and  excessively  humorous ; 
GelliuB  used  to  ttdd,  that  he  applied  himself  very  closely 
to  hie  studies,  and  bestowed  much  of  his  time  iu  writing  and 
private  declamation.  He  was,  therefore,  esteemed  the  beet 
pleader  of  his  time ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  distin- 
guiah  himself  in  the  forum,  but  the  depravity  of  the  agegsve 
birth  to  a  number  of  law-suits  j  and  it  was  first  found  neces- 
sary, in  the  time  of  bis  youth,  to  settle  the  form  of  public 
trials,  which  had  never  been  done  before.  We  accordingly 
find  that  Lucius  Piso,  then  a  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the 
first  who  proposed  a  law  ngainst  bribery  ;  which  he  did  when 
Censorinus  and  Manilius  were  consuls.  This  Piso  too  was 
a  professed  pleader,  who  moved  luid  opposed  a  gi'eat  number 
of  laws ;  be  left  some  orations  behind  him,  wbieh  are  now 
lost,  and  a  book  of  annals  very  indifferently  written.  But  in 
the  public  trials,  in  which  Carbo  was  concerned,  the  assistance 
of  an  able  advocate  had  become  more  necessary  than  ever,  in 
consequence  of  the  law  for  voting  by  ballots,  which  waa  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  Lucius  Cassius,  in  tie  consulship  of 
LepiduB  and  Mancinus. 

XXVIII,  "  I  have  likewise  been  often  assured  by  the  poet 
Attius,  (an  intimate  friend  of  his,)  that  your  ancestor  Decimua 
Brutus,  the  son  of  Marcus,  was  no  inelegant  speaker ;  and 
that,  for  the  time  be  lived  in,  he  was  well  versed  both  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  literature.  He  ascribed  the  same  accom- 
plishments to  Quintus  Ma^mus,  the  graudson  of  LticiuB 
Paulus ;  and  added  that,  a  little  prior  to  Maximus,  the  Soipio, 
by  whose  instigation  (though  only  in  a  private  capacity) 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  assassinated,  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  ardour  in  all  otlier  respects,  but  very  warm  and  spirited 
in  his  manner  of  speaking,  Publius  Leiitulua  too,  the  father 
of  the  senate,  had  a  sufficient  share  of  eloquence  for  an  honest 
and  usefiil  magistrate.  About  the  same  time  Lucius  Furiua 
Philus  was  thought  to  speak  our  language  as  elegantly  and 
more  correctly  than  any  other  man ;  Publius  ScEevoIa  to 
be  vety  acute  and  judicious,  and  rather  more  fluent  than 
Philus;  Mautus  Manilius  to  possess  almost  an  equal  share  of 
judgment  with  the  latter  ;  and  Appius  Claudius  to  he  equally 
fluent,  but  more  warm  and  pathetic,  Iklarcus  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
ftnd  Cains  Cato  the  nephew  of  Africanus,  were  likewise  tolerable 
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orators ;  some  of  the  writings  of  Flaccus  are  still  in  being 
in  which  ijothing,  however,  is  to  be  seen  but  the  mere  scholar. 
Publius  DeciuB  was  a  professed  rival  of  Flaccus ;  he  too  was 
not  destitute  of  eloquence  ;  but  his  style  was  too  bold,  as  hia 
temper  was  too  viohnt.  Marcus  Drusus,  the  son  of  Claudius, 
who,  in  his  tribuneship,  baffled^  his  colleague  Gracchus  (then 
raised  to  the  same  office  a  second  time),  was  a  nervous 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity :  and  next  to  him  was 
his  brother  Caius  Drusus.  Your  kinsman  also,  my  Brutus, 
(Marcus  Pennus,)  successfully  opposed  the  tribune  Gracchus, 
who  was  something  younger  than  himself.  For  Gracchus 
was  quaestor,  and  Pennus  (the  son  of  that  Marcus,  who  was 
joint  consul  with  Quintus  iElius)  was  tribune,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Lucius  Orestes ;  but  after  enjoy- 
ing the  sedileship,  and  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  highest 
honours,  he  was  snatched  off  by  an  untimely  death.  As  to 
Titus  Flamininus,  whom  I  myself  have  seen,  I  can  learn 
nothing  but  that  he  spoke  our  language  with  great  accuracy. 
XXIX.  "  To  these  we  may  join  Caius  Curio,  Marcus 
Scaurus,  Publius  Rutilius,  and  Caius  Gracchus.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  short  accoimt  of  Scaurus  and  Eutilius ; 
neither  of  whom,  indeed,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  first- 
rate  orator,  though  each  of  them  pleaded  a  number  of  causes. 
But  some  deserving  men,  who  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
genius,  may  be  justly  commended  for  their  industry;  not 
that  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  were  really  destitute  of 
genius,  but  only  of  that  particular  kind  of  it  which  distm- 
guishes  the  orator.  For  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  discover 
what  is  proper  to  be  said,  unless  you  are  able  to  express  it  in 
a  free  and  agreeable  manner ;  and  even  that  will  be  insuffi- 
cient, if  not  recommended  by  the  voice,  the  look,  and  the 
gesture.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  much  depends  upon  art ; 
for  though,  even  without  this,  it  is  possible,  by  the  mere  force 
of  nature,  to  say  many  striking  things ;  yet,  as  they  will  after 
all  be  nothing  more  than  so  many  lucky  hits,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  repeat  them  at  our  pleasure.  The  style  of  Scaurus, 
who  was  a  very  sensible  and  an  honest  man,  was  remarkably 

'  JBafied,  In  the  original  it  nns,  Oaittm  Qrctcchum  coUegam,  itertsm 
Tnbwn/um,  fecit:  but  this  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake  of  the  tran- 
scriber, as  being  contrary  not  only  to  the  truth  of  history,  but  to  Cicero'ii 
own  account  of  the  matter  in  lib.  iy.  De  Finibus.  Pighius  therefort 
has  very  properly  recommended  the  Trocd /regit  instead  of  fecit. 
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ded  the  respect  of  the  hearer ;  so  that, 
when  he  was  speaking  for  his  chent,  you  would  rather  have 
thought  he  was  giving  evideuce  in  bis  favour,  thau  pleading 
his  cause.  This  manner  of  speaking,  however,  though  but 
indifferently  adapted  to  the  liar,  was  veiy  much  so  to  a  oaltn 
debate  iu  the  senate,  of  which  Scaurus  waa  then  esteemed  the 
&ther ;  for  it  not  only  bespoke  bia  prudence,  but,  what  was 
still  a  more  important  recommendation,  his  credibility.  This 
advantage,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  acquire  hy  art,  he  derived 
entirely  from  natuiB ;  though  ytiu  know  that  even  Ttsre  w6 
have  soiQQ  precepts  to  assist  ua.  We  have  several  of  hia 
orations  still  extant,  and  three  books  ijiscribed  to  Lucius 
Fufidius,  containing  the  history  of  his  owu  life,  which,  though 
a  Tcry  useful  work,  is  scarcely  read  by  anybody.  But  the 
InttktUion  of  Ci/nts,  by  Xenophon,  is  read  by  every  one  i 
which,  though  an  excellent  performance  of  the  kind,  is  much 
less  adapted  to  our  manners  and  form  of  government,  and 
not  superior  in  merit  to  the  honest  simplicity  of  Scaurus. 

XXX.  "  Fufidius  himself  was  likewise  a  tolerable  pleader; 
hut  Eutilius  was  distinguished  by  his  solemn  and  austere 
way  of  speaking ;  and  both  of  them  were  naturally  warm 
and  spirited.  Accordingly,  after  they  had  rivalled  each 
other  for  the  oonsulship,  he  who  Lad  lost  his  election,  imme- 
diately sued  his  competitor  for  bribery ;  and  Scaurus,  the 
defendant,  being  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge,  re- 
turned the  compliment  to  Rutilius,  by  commencing  a  similar 
prosecution  f^;ainst  him.  Rutilius  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  application  j  for  which  he  was  the  more  respected, 
because,  besides  his  pleadings,  he  undertook  the  office  (which 
waa  a  very  troublesome  one)  of  giving  advice  to  all  who 
applied  to  him,  in  matters  of  law.  His  oratiooaare  very  dry, 
but  bia  juridic^  remarks  are  excellent ;  for  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek  literature,  and  was  likewise 
an  attentive  and  constant  hearer  of  Panaitius,  and  a  thorough 
pro6cient  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  j  whose  method  of  dis- 
ooursiag,  though  very  close  and  aj'tful,  is  too  precise,  and  not 
at  all  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  common  people. 
That  Belf-conti deuce,  therefore,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the 
aeot,  was  displayed  by  him  with  amazing  flrmness  and  resolu- 
tion ;  for  though  he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge,  a 
proaeDution  was  commenced  against  him  for  bribery  {a  trial 
whii^  raised  a  violent   commotion  in    the  city),  and  yet 
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though  Luoius  CroEsoa  and  Marcns  Antonius,  both  of  codeq- 
loj  dignity,  were  at  that  time  iii  very  high  repute  for  their 
eloquence,  he  refused  the  assistance  of  either  ;  being  deter- 
mined to  plead  hia  cause  himself,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
Caiua  CottA,  indeed,  who  was  hia  nephew,  made  a  short 
Epcech  in  his  vindication,  which  he  spoke  in  the  true  style  of 
au  orator,  though  he  waa  then  htit  a  youth.  Quiutus  Mudm 
t^>o  said  much  in  bis  defence,  witb  his  uaual  accuracy  ami 
elegance ;  but  not  witb  that  force  and  ext^oaiou  which  the 
mode  of  trial  and  the  importance  of  the  cause  demanded 
Rutilius,  therefore,  was  an  orator  of  the  Stoical,  and  Seauros 
of  the  Antique  cast ;  but  they  are  both  entitled  to  our  com- 
mendation ;  because,  in  them,  even  this  formal  aod  unpromising 
species  of  elocution  has  appeared  among  us  with  some  degree 
of  merit.  For  as  in  the  theatre,  so  in  the  forum,  I  would  not 
have  our  applai^  confined  to  those  atone  tvho  act  the  bus; 
and  more  important  charscters  ;  but  reserre  a  share  of  it  fur 
the  quiet  and  unambitious  performer,  who  is  distinguished 
by  a  simple  truth  of  gesture,  without  any  yiolence. 

XXXI.  "  As  I  have  mentioned  the  Stoics,  I  must  take 
some  notice  of  Quintus  MUw  'fubero,  the  graudaon  of  Lucios 
Paullus,  who  made  hia  appearance  at  the  time  wo  are  speflkiBg 
of  He  was  never  esteemed  an  orator,  but  was  a  man  cf  the 
moat  rigid  virtue,  aud  strictly  conformable  to  the  doctrine 
he  professed  ;  but,  in  truth,  he  had  not  sufficient  ease  and 
[)oliab.  In  his  Triumvirate,  he  declared,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Publius  Africaaus  his  uncle,  that  the  augurs  hid 
110  right  of  exemption  from  sitting  in  the  courts  of  Justice;  and 
as  in  his  temper,  so  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  he  was  hanh, 
unpolished,  and  austere ;  on  which  accoimt,  be  could  neref 
raise  himself  to  the  honourable  posts  which  were  enjoyed  bj 
his  ancestors.  But  he  was  a  brave  and  steady  citizen,  snd 
a  warm  opposer  of  Gracchus,  as  appears  from  Gracchm's 
oration  against  him  ;  we  have  likewise  some  of  Tubero's 
speeches  against  Gracchus.  He  was  not  indeed  a  shining 
orator :  but  he  was  a  learned  and  very  skilful  disputant'' 
"  I  find,"  said  Brutus,  "  thitt  the  case  is  much  the  same  among 
us,  as  with  the  Greeks ;  and  that  the  Stoics,  in  general,  are 
very  judicious  at  an  argumoat,  which  they  conduct  by  ce^ 
tain  rules  of  art,  and  are  likewise  very  neat  and  exact  in  theit 
language  ;  but  if  we  take  them  from  this,  to  speak  in  public, 
ibey  make  a  poor  appearance.     Oato,  however,  most  be  M 
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cepted  ;  in  whom,  thougli  ns  rigid  a.  Stoic  as  evor  exiBted,  I 
could  not  wish  for  s  more  consummate  degree  of  eloquence. 
I  can  likewise  discover  a  moderate  share  of  it  in  FcinoiuB, — 
not  80  much  in  Rutiliua ;  but  none  at  all  in  Tubero." 
"  True,"  said  I ;  "  and  we  may  easily  account  for  it ;  their 
whole  attention  waa  so  closely  confiaed  to  the  study  of  logic, 
that  they  never  troubled  themselves  to  acq^uire  the  free,  dif- 
fusive, and  variegated  style  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  public 
speaker.  But  your  uncle,  you  doubtleffi  know,  was  wise 
enough  to  borrow  only  that  from  the  Stoics  which  they  were 
able  to  fiiraisli  for  his  purpose  (the  art  of  reasoning) ;  but  for 
the  art  of  speaking,  he  had  recourse  to  the  masters  of  rhetoric, 
and  exercised  himself  in  the  manner  they  directed.  If,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  indebted  for  everything  to  the  philoaophers, 
the  Peripatetic  discipline  is,  in  my  mind,  much  the  most  proper 
to'  form  our  language.  For  which  reason,  my  Brutua,  I  the 
re  approve  your  choice,  iu  attaching  yourself  to  a  seot, 
(I  mean  the  philosophers  of  the  old  Academy,)  in  whose 
system  a  just  and  aecm^te  way  af  reasoning  is  enlivened  by 
a  perpetual  sweetuess  and  fluency  of  eipression ;  but  even  the 
ddicate  and  flowing  style  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Academics 
is  not  BuSoient  to  complete  an  orator ;  nor  yet  can  he  be 
complete  without  it.  For  as  the  language  of  the  Stoics  is  too 
close  and  contracted  to  suit  the  ears  of  common  people,  so 
that  of  the  latter  is  too  diffusive  and  luxuriant  for  a  spirited 
contest  in  the  forum,  or  a  pleading  at  the  bar.  Who  had 
a  richer  style  than  Plato  1  The  philosophers  tell  us,  that  if 
Jupiter  himself  was  to  converse  in  Greek,  he  would  speak  like 
him.  Who  also  was  more  nervous  than  Aristotle?  Who 
sweeter  than  Theophrastus  ?  We  are  told  that  even  Demo- 
sthenes attended  the  lectures  of  PUto,  and  waa  fond  of  reading 
what  he  published  ;  which,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  turn  and  majesty  of  his  language ;  and  he  himself 
has  expressly  mentioned  it  in  one  of  his  letters.  But  the  style 
of  this  excellent  orator  is,  not  withstanding,  much  too  violent 
for  the  academy  ;  as  that  of  the  philosophers  is  too  mild  and 
placid  for  the  fomm. 

XXXII.  "  I  shall  now,  with  your  leave,  proceed  to  the  age 
and  merits  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators."  "  Nothing,"  said 
Atticus — "  for  I  can  safely  answer  for  my  friend  Brutus — 
would  please  us  better."  "  Curio,  then,"  said  I,  "  was  nearly  oi 
the  age  I  have  just  mentioned;  a  celebrated  speaker,  whose 
FF  2 
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genius  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  his  orctions.  For, 
among  several  others,  we  have  a  noble  speeoh  of  his  for  Ser- 
Tins  Fulviua,  in  a.  prosecution  for  incest  When  we  wert 
children,  it  wag  esteemed  the  best  then  extant ;  but  now  it  ii 
almost  overlooked  among  the  numerous  performances  of  tiie 
same  kind  which  have  been  lately  published."  "  I  am  very 
sensible,"  replied  Brutxis,  "  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the 
numei-onB  performances  you  speak  of."  "  And  I  am  equally 
Benaihle,"  said  I,  "  who  is  the  person  you  intend ;  for  I  hovs 
at  least  done  a  service  to  my  young  countrymen,  by  intro- 
ducing a  loftier  and  more  embellisbed  way  of  speaking  tl 
was  used  before;  and,  perhaps,  I  hjive  also  done  so 
harm,  because  after  mint  appeared,  the  speeches  of  our  f 
decessors  began  to  bs  neglected  by  most  people ;  though 
never  by  me,  for  I  can  assure  you,  I  always  prefer  them  to 
my  own."  "  But  you  must  reckon  me,"  said  Brutua,  "among 
the  wiMi  people;  though  I  no"w  see,  from  your  recommeoda- 
tion,  that  I  have  a  great  many  hooks  to  read,  of  which  before 
I  had  very  little  opinion."  "  But  this  celebrated  oration," 
said  I,  "  ia  the  prosecution  for  incest,  is  in  some  places  eiOM- 
aively  puerile  ;  and  what  ia  said  in  it  of  the  passioa  of  love, 
the  inefSoacy  of  questioning;  by  tortures,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  common  hearsay,  is  indeed  pretty  enough,  but 
would  be  insufferahle  to  the  chastened  ears  of  the  modenu, 
and  to  a  people  who  are  justly  distinguished  for  the  solidity 
of  their  knowledge.  He  likewise  wrote  several  other  piecea, 
Bpoke  a  number  of  good  orations,  and  was  certainly  an  emi- 
nent pleader ;  so  tliat  I  much  wonder,  consideriog  bow  loi^ 
(le  lived  and  the  character  be  bore,  that  he  was  never  preferred 

jT'to  the  consulship. 

'"  XSXIII.  "  But  I  have  a  man  here,i  (Caius  Gracchus,)  who 
bad  an  amazing  genius,  aud  the  most  ardent  application; 
and  was  a  scholar  from  his  very  childhood ;  for  you  must  not 
imogiue,  my  Brutus,  that  we  have  ever  yet  had  a  speaker 
whose  language  was  richer  and  more  copious  than  his."  "  I 
really  think  so,"  answered  Brutus ;  "  and  he  is  almost  the 
only  author  we  have,  among  the  ancients,  that  I  take  the 
trouble  to  read."  "  And  he.well  dewniei  it,"  said  I ;  "  fcr  tbs 
Homan  name  and  literature  w^ere  great  losers  by  his  untimelj 

fers.  perliapa,  to  the  worka  of  Qnicchua,  whioh  lis  migbt  tk 
a  huid ;  or,  more  probttbly ,  to  a  sUtue  of  him,  whidl  itooJ 
iBco  where  he  aJiii  his  fri-ends  were  aittiag. 
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1  wish  be  had  transferred  hie  afTection  for  his  brother 
i  his  country  1  How  easily,  if  he  had  thus  prolonged  his 
fe,  would  be  have  rivalled  the  glory  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father !  Ill  eloquence,  I  scarcely  know  whether  we  should 
yet  have  had  his  equal.  His  language  was  noble  ;  his  senti- 
ments mauly  and  judicious;  aud  his  whole  manner  gi'eat 
and  striking.  He  wanted  nothing  but  the  £niahing  touah  : 
for  though  hia  first  attempts  were  us  excellent  as  tlioy  were 
numerous,  he  did  not  live  to  conipleto  them.  In  short,  my 
BnituB,  he,  if  any  one,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
Komaa  youth  ;  for  he  is  able,  not  only  to  sharpen,  but  to 
enrich  aud  ripen  their  taleuta  After  him  appeared  Caius 
Oalba,  the  son  of  the  eloquent  Servius,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Fubliiifi  Crassus,  who  was  both  an  eminent  speaker  and 
a  skilful  civilian.  He  was  much  commended  by  our  fathers, 
vho  respected  him  for  the  sake  of  /lu;  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  stopped  in  bis  career.  For  being  tried  by  the 
Uamilian  law,  as  a  party  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  sup- 
port Jugurtha,  though  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  to  defend 
himself,  he  was  unhappily  condemned,  His  peroration,  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  his  epilogue,  is  still  extant ;  and  was  so 
much  in  repute  ;  whpn  we  were  schoolboys,  that  we  used  to 
learn  it  by  heart ;  he  was  the  first  member  of  the  Sacerdotal 
College,  since  the  building  of  Rome,  who  was  pubholy  tried 
and  condemnod. 

XXXIV.  "  As  to  Fuhliua  Scipio,  who  died  in  his  consul- 
ship, be  neither  spoke  much,  nor  often ;  but  he  was  inferior 
to  no  one  in  purity  of  language,  and  superior  to  all  in  wit 
and  pleasQutry.  His  colleague,  Lucius  Beatia,  who  began  hia 
tribuneship  very  aucceBsfully,  (for,  by  a  law  which  he  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  he  procured  the  recal  of  Popiilius,  who 
hod  been  exiled  by  the  influence  of  Caius  Gracchus,)  was  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  a  tolerable  speaker;  but  he  did  not  finish 
hia  oonsulahip  equally  happily.  For,  in  cousoquence  of  the 
invidious  law  of  Mamilius  above-mentioned,  Caius  Galba,  oas 
of  the  priests,  and  the  four  consular  gentlemen,  Lucius 
Beatia,  Coins  Cato,  Spurius  Albinus,  aud  that  excellent  citizen 
Luoiua  Opimius,  who  killed  Gracchus,  of  which  be  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  people,  though  he  had  constantly  sided  against 
them,  were  all  condemned  by  their  judges,  who  were  of  the 
Oracchan  party.  Very  unlike  him  in  his  tribuneship,  and 
indeed  in  every  other  part  of  his  life,  was  that  infamous 
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citizen  Caiua  Licioiua  NervB  ;  but  he  was  not  destitute  nl 
eloquence.  Nearly  at  the  aametime  (though,  indeed  he  was 
lomewhat  olde--)  flourished  Caiua  Fimbria,  who  was  ratbo 
rough  and  abueive,  and  muoli  too  warm  anJ  hasty ;  but  hiH 
application,  and  hia  great  integrity  and  finnueBS,  made  him  a 
Berriceable  speaker  iu  the  eenate.  He  waa  likewise  a  tolerable 
pleader  and  civilian,  and  distinguished  by  the  Bame  rigid 
freedom  in  the  tuiii  of  his  language,  as  in  that  of  hiavi^. 
tiies.  When  we  were  boyB,  we  used  to  think  hia  orations  wrarth 
reading ;  though  they  are  now  ecarcely  to  be  met  with.  But 
Caiua  Sexttua  Calvinua  waa  equally  elegant,  both  in  liii 
taste  and  his  laiiguE^e,  though,  unhappily,  of  a  very  infirm 
constitution;  when  the  pain  in  hia  feet  intermitted,  he  did 
not  decline  the  trouble  of  pleading,  but  he  did  not  attempt  It 
very  often.  His  fellow- citizens,  therefore,  made  use  of  his 
advice,  whenever  they  had  ocoasioQ  for  it ;  but  of  bis  patron- 
age, only  when  hia  health  permitted.  Contemporary  wilii 
theae,  my  good  friend,  was  your  nameaake  Marcus  £ratui; 
the  disgrace  of  your  noble  family ;  who,  though  he  bore  that  ' 
honourable  name,  and  had  th«  best  of  men  and  an  eminent 
cirilian  for  his  father,  oonfiiied  hia  practice  to  accusations,  u 
Lycurgus  ia  said  to  have  done  at  Athena  He  never  sued  fbr 
any  of  our  magistracies;  but  was  a  severe  and  a  troublesome 
prosecutor;  so  that  we  easily  see  that,  in  kim,  the  natnial 
goodness  of  the  atock  wns  corrupted  by  the  vicious  incliiift- 
tions  of  the  man.  At  the  same  time  lived  Lucius  Ceesulaiiiu, 
a  man  of  plebeian  rank,  and.  a  profeaaed  accuser,  like  the 
former;  I  myself  beard  him  in  hia  old  age,  when  he  endea- 
voured, by  the  Aquilian  law,  to  subject  Luciua  Sabellius  to  a 
fine,  for  a  breach  of  justice.  But  I  should  not  have  taken 
any  notice  of  such  a  low-born  wretch,  if  I  had  not  thought 
that  no  person  1  ever  heard,  could  give  a  more  BuspitacHU 
turn  to  the  cause  of  the  defendant,  or  exaggerate  it  to  a 
higher  degree  of  criminality. 

XXSV,  "Titus  Albucius,  who  lived  in  the  same  agCi 
waa  well  versed  in  the  Grecian  literature,  or,  rather,  was 
ilmoat  a  Greek  himself.  I  speak  of  him  as  I  think ;  but 
Jiny  pei-aon  who  please  may  judge  what  he  waa  by  hit 
orations.  In  hia  youth,  he  studied  at  Athena,  and  leturaed 
from  thence  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus ; 
which,  of  all  otherB,  is  the  least  adapted  to  form  an  orator. 
His  contemporary,  Quiutus  Catulus,  waa  an   acnompliahed 
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^eaker,  not  in  the  ancient  taate,  but  (unless  anything  mi>r8 
]ierFect  can  be  eshibited)  in  the  finished  style  of  the  i.oderns. 
Ke  had  copious  stores  of  learning  j  an  easy,  wiuning  elegance, 
not  only  in  bis  manners  and  disposition,  but  iii  his  very  lan- 
goage;  and  nn  unblemished  purity  and  correctness  of  style. 
This  may  be  easily  seen  by  hia  orations;  and  particularly  by 
the  History  of  his  Consulship,  and  of  his  subsequent  trana- 
actiouB,  which  he  composed  in  the  soft  and  agreeable  manner 
bf  Xenophou,  and  made  a  present  of  to  the  poet  Aulua  Furius, 
an  intimate  acquaintaace  of  bis.  But  this  performance  is  as 
little  known  as  the  three  books  of  Scaurus  before -mentioned." 
"  Indeed,  I  must  confess,"  said  Brutna,  "  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  perfectly  unknown  to  me;  but  that  is  entirely 
my  own  fault.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  request  a  sight  of  them 
from  you;  and  am  resolved,  in  future,  to  be  more  careful  in 
collecting  such  valuable  curiosities."  "  This  Catulus,"  said  1, 
"  as  1  have  just  observed,  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  of 
hia  lauguage;  ■which,  though  a  material  accomplishment, 
ia  too  much  neglected  by  most  of  the  Roman  orators ;  for  as 
to  the  elegant  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
accent,  as  you  knew  his  son,  it  will  be  needless  to  take 
any  notice  of  them.  Hia  son,  indeed,  was  not  in  the  list 
of  OTstora;  but  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents in  public,  he  neither  wanted  judgment,  nor  a  neat 
and  liberal  turn  of  expression.  Nay,  even  the  father  himself 
was  not  reckoned  the  foremost  in  the  rank  of  orators;  but 
atill  he  had  that  kind  of  merit,  that  notwithstanding  after 
you  had  heard  two  or  three  Bpea,ker8  who  were  particularly 
eminent  in  their  profession,  you  might  judge  him  inferior; 
yet,  whenever  you  hear  him  alone,  and  without  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  making  a  comparison,  you  would  not  only  be 
satisfied  with  him,  but  scarcely  wish  for  a  better  advocate. 
Aa  to  Quintus  Metellus  Numidlcus,  and  his  colleague  Marcus 
SilanuE.  they  spoke,  on  matters  of  govemmeut,  with  as  much 
eloquence  as  was  really  necessary  for  men  of  their  iUuatrioua 
character,  and  of  consular  dignity.  But  Marcus  Aurehus 
Scaurus,  though  he  spoke  in  public  but  seldom,  always  spoke 
very  neatly,  and  he  had  a  more  elegant  command  of  the 
Roman  language  than  most  men.  Au1.\b  Albinus  was  a 
apeaker  of  the  same  kind;  but  Albini-B  the  fiatrsn  was 
esteemed  an  orator.  Quintus  Ciepio,  too,  had  a  great  deal  nl 
spirit,  and  was  a  brave  citizen ;  but  the  onlucky  chance  of 
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war  was  iraputed  to  bim  as  a  crimS]  and  the  general  odin 

of  tlie  people  proved  his  ruin. 

XXXVI.  "  Cains  and  Luciua  MemmiuB  were  likewise  to- 
different  orators,  and  distiaguislicd  bj  the  bitterness  aoi 
asperity  of  titcir  accusations ;  for  tbey  prosecuted  many,  bat 
seldom  spoke  for  the  defendant  Spurius  Thorius,  i 
other  hand,  wna  distinguished  by  his  popular  way  of 
ing  ;  the  very  sanii.  man  who,  by  liis  corrupt  and  frivoloi* 
law,  diminished '  the  taxes  wbich  were  levied  on  the  pdt& 
lands,  Marcus  Marcellus,  the  father  of  jEserninus,  thov^, 
not  reckoned  a  professed  pleader,  was  a  prompt,  and, ' 
degree,  a  pmctised  ^leaker  j  as  was  also  his  sou  Publius  Leu- 
tulue.  Lucius  Cotta  likewise,  a  mau  of  pnetoriao  rank,  wM 
esteemed  a  tolerable  orator;  but  he  never  made  any  gntf 
progress  j  oti  the  contrary,  he  purposely  endeavoured,  both ' 
the  choice  of  his  words  and  the  rusticity  of  his  pronundntio 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  the  ancienta  1  am  indeed  aensjb 
that  iu  this  instance  of  Cotta,  and  in  many  others,  I  h&ve  M 
shall  again  insert  in  the  Ust  of  orators  those  who,  in  reahl 
had  but  little  claim  to  the  character.  For  it  was.  prof 
my  design  to  collect  an  account  of  all  the  Romaos,  withoi 
exception,  who  made  it  their  business  to  excel  iu  the  proftit 
sion  of  eloquence  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  from  this  aoconi4 
by  wbat  slow  gradations  they  advanced,  and  how  exoessivdj 
difficult  it  is  iu  everything  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  perfeor 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  this,  how  many  orators  have  been  alresdf 
recounted,  and  how  much  time  have  we  bestowed  upou  tbem, 
before  we  could  ascend,  after  infinite  fatigue  and  drudgery, 
OS,  among  the  Greeks,  to  Demosl/iene»  and  JBjfpertdei,  so 
now,  among  our  own  countrymeu,  to  Atdoniu*  and  Crawul 
For,  in  my  mind,  these  were  consummate  orators,  and  die 
first  among  tlie  Romans  whose  diffusive  eloquenoe  rivalled  tlie 
glory  of  the  Greeks. 

XXXVII.  "Autouiua  compreliended  everything  which  oonld 
be  of  service  to  his  cause,  and  he  arranged  his  materials  is 
the  most  advantageous  order;  and  as  a  skilful  general  posU 
the  cavalry,  the  infantry,  and  the  light  troops,  where  caoh  of 
them  can  act  to  most  advantage,  so  Antonius  drew  up  bii 
arguments  in  those  parts  of  bis  discourse,  where  tbey  were 
likely  to  have  the  best  effect.  He  hod  a  quick  and  retentive 
(nemory,  and  a  fi-aiikness  ot  manner  which  precluded  any 

By  diridin^  great  port  of  thtim  omODg  tbe  poopl*. 
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Buapijion  of  artifice.  All  his  epeeoiiea  were,  in  appenrance, 
the  uapremeditated  efiuBiana  uf  an  honest  heart ;  and  yet,  in 
reality,  they  were  preconcerted  with  ao  much  ekiU,  that  the 
judges  were  sometimeB  not  bo  well  prepared  as  they  should 
have  been,  to  withstand  the  force  of  them.  His  language, 
indeed,  viag  not  so  refined  as  t{i  pass  for  the  standard  of  ele- 
gance; for  which  reason  ho  was  thought  to  be  rather  a  care- 
less  speaker;  and  yet,  on  the  o-ther  hand,  it  was  neither 

.Tulgar  nor  incorrect,  but  of  that  solid  and  jiidioious  turn 
vhich  constitutes  the  real  merit  of  au  orator,  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  words.  For,  though  a  purity  of  style  is  certainly,  aa 
has  been  observed,  a  very  commendable  quality,  it  is  not  so 
much  so  for  its  intrinsic  consequence,  as  because  it  is  too  gene- 
rally neglected.  In  short,  it  is  oot  so  meritorious  to  speak  our 
bative  tongue  correctly,  as  it  ia  disgraceful  to  speak  it  other- 
o  much  the  characteristic  of  a  good  orator  as 
of  a  well-bred  citizen.  But  in  the  ohoice  of  his  words  (in 
which  he  had  more  regard  to  their  weight  than  their  bnl- 
ind  likewise  in  the  structure  of  his  lauguage  and  the 
compass  of  hia  periods,  Antoniua  conformed  himself  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  nicer  rules 
of  art;  thougli  bis  chief  excellence  was  a  judicious  raaiuige- 

_  ment  of  the  figures  and  decorations  of  sentiment  This  was 
likewise  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  Demosthenes;  in 
which  be  was  so  tar  superior  to  all  othet-s,  aa  to  be  allowed, 
'  a  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  to  be  the  prince  of  orators. 
For  the  figures  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Ureeks)  are  the 
principal  ornaments  of  an  able  speaker ; — I  mean  those  which 
contribute  not  so  mxch  to  paint  and  embellish  our  lauguage, 
IS  to  give  a  lustre  to  our  sentiments. 

XXXVIII.  "But  besides  these,  of  which  Autonius  had  a 
great  command,  he  had  a  peculiar  excellence  in  hia  manner  of 
delivery,  both  as  to  hia  voice  and  gesture ;  for  the  latter  was 
such  as  to  correspond  to  the  naeauing  of  every  sentence, 
without  beating  time  to  the  words.  His  hands,  his  shoulders, 
the  turn  of  his  body,  the  stamp  of  hia  foot,  hia  posture,  his 
air,  and,  in  short,  all  his  motions,  were  adapted  to  his  language 
and  sentiments ;  and  hb  voice  was  strong  and  firm,  though 
latuially  hoarse, — a  defect  which  he  alone  was  capable  of 
improving  to  his  advantage;  for  in  capital  causes,  it  had 
ft  mournful  dignity  of  accent,  which  was  exceedingly  proper 
both  to  win  the  assent  of  the  judges,  and  excite  their  com- 
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g  client;  bo  that  in  him  the  obeerrHfiMk 
f  Demostbeues  was  eminently  verified;  who,  being  asked 
what  was  the  ^r»t  quality  of  a  good  orator,  what  the  leamd, 
and  what  the  third,  constantly  replied,  '  A  good  enunciation.' 
But  many  thought  that  he  was  equalled,  and  others  that  he 
WBB  even  eioelled,  by  Lucius  Crassns.  AH,  however,  wen 
agreed  in  this,  that  whoever  had  either  of  them  fur  his  adiD- 
cftte,  had  no  cause  to  wish  for  a  better.  For  my  own  j«rt, 
uotwiths  tan  ding  the  nucommoD  merit  I  have  asci'lhed  to 
AntoniuB,  I  must  also  acknowledge,  that  there  cannot  te 
a  more  finished  charaoter  than  that  of  Crassus.  He  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  dignity  of  elocution,  with  an  agrecsbls 
miiture  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  which  was  perfectly  polished, 
and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  scurrihty.  Hia  Btvk 
was  correct  and  elegant,  without  stifinesa  or  affectation;  m 
method  of  reasouing  was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct;  D 
when  his  cause  turned  upon  any  point  of  law  or  equity,  h« 
had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  arguments  and  • 
iUnstrations. 

XXXIX.  "  For  as  Antonius  had  an  admirable  turn  for  il 
gesting  apposite  hints,  and  either  suppressing  or  excitingfli 
suspicions  of  the  hearer,  so  no  man  could  explain  and  deG  ' 
or  diBonas  a  point  of  equity,  with  a  more  copious  fi 
than  Crassns ;  as  sufficiently  apjieured  upon  many  other 
DCCBsious,  but  particularly  in  the  cause  of  Mauius  Cnriiu, 
which  was  tried  before  tha  Centumviri.  For  he  urged  a  great 
variety  of  arguments  in  the  ^defence  of  right  and  eqoi^, 
against  the  literal  j'uAri  of  the  law;  and  supported  them  bj 
such  a  numerous  series  of  preoedenta,  that  he  overpowered 
Quintus  Sceevola  (a  man  of  uncommon  penetration,  and  tie 
ablest  civilian  of  his  time),  though  the  case  before  them  wna 
only  a  matter  of  legal  right  But  the  cause  was  so  ably 
managed  by  the  two  advocates,  who  wei-e  nearly  of  an  age, 
and  both  of  consular  rank,  that  while  each  endeavoured  in 
interpret  the  law  in  favour  of  his  client,  Craasua  wag  u^ive^ 
sally  allowed  to  be  the  best  lawyer  among  the  orators,  and 
ScBBvola  to  be  the  most  eloquent  civilian  of  the  age ;  for  the 
latter  could  not  only  discover  with  the  nicest  precision  whit 
was  agreeable  to  law  and  equity,  but  had  likewise  a  conciw- 
seeB  and  propriety  of  expression,  which  was  admirably  adapted 
to  his  purpose.  In  short,  he  hud  such  a  wonderful  vein  of 
oratory  in   commenting,  explaining,  and  discussing,  that  I 
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never  beheld  bis  equal ;  thougb  in  amplifying,  embeliishing, 
and  refuting,  he  was  rather  to  be  dreaJed  OB  a  formidablfl 
critic,  than  admired  ns  an  eloquent  speaker." 

XL.  "  Indeed,"  eaid  Bmtus,  "  though  I  alirays  thought  T 
■uffioiently  understood  the  character  of  ScmvoIb,  by  the 
account  I  had  heard  of  him  from  Cnius  Rutiiius,  whose 
cjompany  I  frequented  for  the  saka  of  his  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  merit  as  an  orator.  I 
am  now,  therefore,  not  a  little  pleased  to  be  informed,  that 
our  repuhMo  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  so  nccom- 
plishcd  a  man,  and  such  an  eicellent  genius."  "  Really,  my 
Brutus,"  said  I,  "  you  may  take  it  from  me,  that  the  Roman 
rtate  had  never  been  adorned  with  two  finer  characters  than 
these.  For,  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  one  was  the 
I  b^t  lawyer  among  the  oi-ators,  and  the  other  the  best  speaker 
NUnong  the  civilians  of  his  time;  so  the  difference  between 
Wiem,  in  all  other  respects,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it 
would  almost  be  impossible  for  you  to  determine  which  of 
Fthe  two  you  would  rather  choose  to  resemble.  For,  as 
— BUS  was  the  closest  of  all  our  elegant  speakers,  so  Sctevola 
the  most  elegant  among  those  who  were  diatinguished 
^  the  cunoise  accuracy  of  their  tiinguage;  and  as  Orassus 
tempered  his  atfubility  with  a  proper  share  of  severity,  so 
rigid  air  of  Scievoia  was  not  destitute  of  the  milder 
Ji  affable  aondesoension.  Though  this  was  really 
character,  it  is  very  poaaible  that  I  may  be  thought  to 
iva  embellished  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  ^th,  to  give  an 
groeable  air  to  my  narrative;  but  as  your  favourite  sect, 
ay  BnituB,  the  old  Academy,  has  defined  all  virtue  to  be 
I  juBt  mediocrity,  it  was  the  constaDt  endeavour  of  theEe  two 
•minent  men  to  pursue  this  golden  mean;  and  yet  it  so  hap- 
|(ened,  that  while  each  of  them  shared  a  part  of  the  other's 

r:eeIlenoe,  he  preserved  his  own  entire."  "To  apeak  what 
think,"  replied  Brutus,  "  1  liave  not  only  acquired  a  proper 
JMquaintance  with  their  characters  from  your  account  of 
IbeiQ,  but  I  can  likewise  discover,  that  the  same  comparison 
taight  be  drawn  between  you  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  which 
you  have  just  been  making  between  Crassus  and  Scsvoia." 
*'In  what  mannerl"  E.iid  I.  "  Because  you,"  replied  Brutus, 
^have  taken  the  pains  to  acquire  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  as  is  necessary  for  an  orator;  and  Sulpiciua,  on  the 
^ther  hand,   took   care    to  furnish  himself  with  suffident 
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eloquence  to  support   the  charactei    of    an  able  oivilia 
Beaides,  jour  age  corresponded  as  nearly  to  liia,  as  the  a) 
CraesuB  did  to  that  of  Scievola." 

XLl.  "Ab  to  my  own  aliilities,"  said  I,  "  tlie  rulM  of 
decency  forbid  lue  to  speaJi  of  them;  but  your  character  of 
Servius  is  a  very  just  one,  and  I  may  freely  tell  you  what  1 
think  of  hinu  There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  hare  applied 
tbemselvea  more  aasidueuBly  to  the  art  of  epenking  thiui  he 
did,  or  indeed  to  the  study  of  every  useful  science.  In  onr 
youth,  we  both  of  ub  followed  tbe  same  liberal  exercises;  and 
be  afterwards  accompanied  me  to  Rhodes,  to  pursue  thdM 
studies  which  might  equally  improve  him  as  a  man  and  i 
scholar;  but  when  he  re*-  rned  from  thence,  he  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  rather  ambitious  of  being  the  foremost 
inaa  iti  a  secondary  profession,  than  the  second  in  tliat  nhidi 
claims  the  highest  dignity.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  tl«l 
he  could  not  have  ranked  himself  among  the  first  in  tbe 
latter  profession ;  but  be  mther  chose  to  be,  what  he  aotuallj 
made  himself,  the  first  lawyer  of  his  time."  "  Indeedr 
said  BrutuH:  "and  do  you  really  prefer  Servius  to  Quintm 
Scffivolal"  "  My  opinion,"  said  I,  "  Bmtua,  is,  that  Quintua 
Scievola  and  many  others  bad  a  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  law ;  but  that  Servius  alone  underatood  it  u 
a  icience;  which  he  could  never  have  done  by  the  mere  studj 
of  tbe  law,  and  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  tto 
art,  which  teaches  ua  to  divide  a  whole  into  its  subordioBU 
ports,  to  explain  an  indeterminate  idea  by  an  accurate  defini- 
tion; to  illustrate  what  is  obscure  by  a  clear  interpretation; 
and  first  to  discover  what  things  ore  of  a  doubtful  natuK^ 
then  to  distinguish  them  by  their  different  degrees  of  pro!* 
bihty;  and,  lastly,  to  be  provided  with  a  certain  ride  or 
measure  by  which  we  may  judge  what  is  true,  and  whiit 
fidae,  and  what  inferences  fairly  may  or  may  not  he  deduced 
from  any  given  premises.  This  important  art  he  applied  to 
those  subjects  which,  for  wnnt  of  it,  were  necessarily  managed 
by  others  without  due  order  and  precision." 

XLII.  "You  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Brutus,  "the  art  of 
logic."  "  You  suppose  very  rightly,"  answered  I ;  "  but  he 
added  to  it  on  extensive  aoquaintance  with  polite  literature, 
and  an  elegant  manner  of  expressing  himself  J  as  is  auffi- 
oientty  evident  from  the  incomparable  writings  he  haa  li 
behind  him.     And  as  he  attached  himself,  for  the  impnr 
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meat  of  his  eloquence,  to  Lucius  Lc  oilius  Balbijs  ani  Oaius 
Aquilius  Gallus,  two  veiy  able  speakers,  he  efiectiially  thwarted 
the  prompt  celerity  of  the  latter  (though  a  keen,  experienced 
man)  both  in  supporting  and  refuting  a  charge,  by  his  ao- 
ouracy  and  precision,  and  overpowered  the  deliberate  formality 
of  Balbus  (a  man  of  great  learning  and  eriidition)  by  his 
adroit  and  dexterous  method  of  arguing ;  so  that  he  equally 
possessed  the  good  qualities  of  both,  without  their  defects. 
As  Crassus,  therefore,  in  my  mind,  acted  more  prudently 
than  Sca3Yola;  (for  the  latter  was  very  fond  of  pleading 
causes,  in  which  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  Crassus;  whereas 
the  former  never  engaged  himself  in  an  unequal  competition 
with  Scssvola,  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  civilian;)  so 
Servius  pursued  a  plan  which   sufficiently  discovered  hii 
wisdom ;  for  as  the  profession  of  a  pleader  and  a  lawyer  are 
both  of  them  held  in  great  esteem,  and  give  those  who  are 
masters  of  them  the  most  extensive  influence  among  their 
fellow- citizens,  he  acquired  an  undisputed  superiority  in  the 
one,  and  improved  himself  as  much  in  the  other  as  was 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  and 
promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  consul."     "  This  is  precisely 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him,"  said  Brutus.     "  For  a  few 
years  ago  I  heard  him  often,  and  very  attentively,  at  Samos, 
when  I  wanted  to  -be  instructed  by  him  in  the  pontifical 
law,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  civil ;  and  I  am  now 
greatly  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  him,  by  finding  that  it 
coincides  so  exactly  with  yours.     I  am  likewise  not  a  little 
pleased  to  observe,  that  the  equality  of  your  ages,  your 
sharing  the  same  honours  and  preferments,  and  the  affinity 
of  your  respective  studies  and  professions,  has  been  so  far 
from  precipitating  isither  of  you  into  that  envious  detraction 
of  the  other's  merit,  which  most  people  are  tormented  with, 
that,  instead  of  interrupting  your  mutual  friendship,  it  has 
only  served  to  increase  and  strengthen  it;  for,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  he  had  the  same  afiection  for,  and  the  same 
favourable  sentiments  of  ytm,  which  I  now  discover  in  you 
towards  him,     I  cannot,  therefore,  help  regretting  very  sin- 
cerely, that  the  Eoman  state  has  so  long  been  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  of  your  eloquence ;  a  circum- 
stance which  IS  indeed  calamitous  enough  in  itself,  but  must 
appear  much  more  so  to  him  who  considers  into  what  hands 
that  once  respectable  authority  has  been  of  late,  I  will  not 
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say   Iransferred,   biii    forcilily   wrpsted."       "  Ton  I 
forget,"  said  Atticua,  "that  I  proposed,  when  wo  I  _ 
ooovereation,  to  drop  all  matters  of  state  ;    by  all  M 
therefore,  let  uh  keep  to  our  plan;  for  if  we  ooce  b^a  » 
repeat  our  grievancea,  there  will  be  no  end,  I  need  not  MJ 
to  our  inquiries,  but  to  our  Bighs  and  lameutationa." 

XLIII.  "Let  118  proceed,  then,"  (aid  I,  "  without  anj- 
&rther  digression,  and  pursue  the  plan  we  set  out  upn 
Craesus  (for  he  i»  tlie  orator  we  were  just  speakiag  of)  aJtu 
came  into  tho  forum  ready  prepared  for  the  combat  a 
was  expected  with  impatience,  and  heard  with  plBwiW 
When  he  first  began  his  oration  (which  he  always  did  { 
a  very  accurate  etyle),  he  seemed  worthy  of  the  great  o 
pectations  he  had  raised.  He  was  very  moderate  in  tli 
moTcnienta  of  his  body,  had  no  remarkable  variation  ( 
voice,  never  advanced  fi'om  the  ground  he  stood  upon,  mi 
seldom  stamped  his  foot ;  his  language  vas  forcible,  ti^ 
sometimes  wann  and  pathetic;  he  had  many  strokes  0 
humour,  which  were  always  tempered  with  a  beeomii^ 
dignity;  and,  what  is  difGciilt  to  attain,  I 
florid  and  very  concise.  In  a  close  contest,  he  never  tut 
with  his  equal;  and  there  was  Hcarcely  any  kind  of  onisfflia 
which  he  had  not  signalised  his  abilities;  so  that  be  onrolH 
himself  vety  early  among  the  first  orators  of  tlie  time.  & 
accused  Caius  Carbo,  though  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  ifl 
he  was  but  a  youth ;  and  displayed  his  talente  in  suol 
manner,  that  they  were  not  only  applauded,  but  rtdmired  If. 
everybody.  He  afterwards  defended  the  virgin  I '  '  ' 
when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  yeors  of  age;  on 
occasion  he  discovered  an  uncommon  share  of  eloquenee,* 
is  evident  &om  those  parts  of  his  oration  vhidi  he  left 
behind  him  in  writing.  As  he  was  then  desirous  to  haietht 
honour  of  settling  the  colony  of  Narbonne  (as  he  afterwanll 
did),  be  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  himself  by  undw 
taking  the  management  of  soma  popular  cause.  His  ontioli 
in  support  of  the  act  which  was  proposed  for  that  purpaae,  il 
still  extant;  and  discovers  a.  greater  maturity  of  genius  thn^ 
might  have  been  expected  at  that  time  of  life.  He  afterwud 
pleaded  many  other  causes;  but  his  tribuneship  was  bo  n 
markably  silent,  that  if  he  had  not  supped  with  OnuiiDs  th 
beadle  when  he  enjoyed  that  office  {a  circi.mstance  wbid 

9  been  twice  mentioned  by  Lucilius),  we  should  scarcely 
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lave  known  that  a  tribune  of  that  name  had  esisttd.""  "  1 
WlieTS  80,"  replied  Brutus;  "but  I  have  heard  aa  little  of 
ihe  tribunBBhip  of  Stievolft,  though  I  must  naturally  suppose 
that  he  was  the  colleague  of  CrasBua."  "  He  was  so,"  said  I, 
"io  all  his  other  preferments;  but  he  was  not  tribune  till 
Hie  year  after  him;  and  when  he  sat  in  the  rostrum  in  th.it 
■pacity,  Crassus  spoke  in  support  of  the  Servilian  law.  I 
lust  observe,  however,  that  CrasGus  had  not  Sctevola  for  his 
DUengue  in  the  censorship;  for  none  of  the  ScEGVolas  ever 
tdicited  that  office.  But  when  the  last -mentioned  oration  of 
fcrassua  was  published  (which  I  dare  say  you  have  frequently 
fiead),  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  which  was  eiactly  the 
Idifference  between  his  age  and  mine.  For  he  supported  the 
flaw  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  in  the  Tery  consulship 
EBader  which  I  wax  bom;  whereas  he  himself  waa  bom  in 
Uhe  consulship  of  Quintus  Ctepio  and  Caius  Leelius,  about 
miree  years  later  than  Antonius.  I  have  particularly  noticed 
rtfuB  circumstance,  to  specify  the  time  when  tlie  Roman 
nloqueiice  attained  its  first  maturity;  and  was  actually  car- 
med  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
nny  one  to  carry  it  higher,  unless  by  the  assistance  of  a  more 
Toomplete  and  extensive  knowledge  of  philosophy,  juriapru- 
tdence,  and  history." 

I  XLIV.  "  But  does  there,"  said  Brutus,  "  or  will  there  ever 
t^st  a  man,  who  is  furMished  with  all  the  united  accomplish- 
Cments  yoa  require?"  "  I  really  do  not  know,"  said  I ;  "  but 
ire  have  a  speech  made  by  Crassus  in  his  consulship,  in  praise 
of  Qnintus  Cmpio,  intermingled  with  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
which,  though  a  short  one  if  we  consider  it  as  an  oration,  is 
BOt  so  as  a  panegyric;  and  another,  which  was  his  last, 
and  which  he  spoke  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at 
ttie  time  he  was  censor.  In  these  we  have  the  genuine  com- 
pleiiou  of  eloquence,  without  any  painting  or  disguise;  but 
fiie  periods  (I  mean  those  of  Craasus)  were  generally  short 
land  concise;  and  he  was  fund  of  expressing  himself  in  those 
minuter  sentences,  or  members,  which  the  Greeks  call  colims." 
"As  you  have  spoken  so  largely,"  said  Brutus,  "in  praise  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  orators,  I  heartily  wish  that  Antonins 
bad  left  us  some  other  specimen  of  his  abilities  than  his 
trifling  essay  on  the  art  of  speaking,  and  Crassus  more  than 
he  has;  by  so  doing,  tjiey  would  have  transmitted  their  fame 
to  posterity,  and  to  us  a  valuabf^e  system  of  eloquence.  For  as 
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tu  t!ii2  elegaut  language  of  Sctovola,  we  have  rjffident  pnxA 
of  it  ia  the  oratiuns   lie  bos  left  behind  him."     "  For  U^ 
part,"  said  I,   "the  omticm  I  waa  speakiag  of,  on  Cwpn 
case,  has  been  a.  model  which  served  to  instruct  me  from  n 
veiy  childhood.    It  supports  the  dignity  of  the  senate  n 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  debate;  and  ascites  the  jeftlon 
of  the  audience  against  the  party  of  the  judges  and  aecua 
whose  powers  it  was  neccssaiy  to  expose  in  the  most  popnil 
terms.    Many  parts  of  it  are  very  strong  and  nervous;  mai 
others  very  cool  and  composed;  and  some  are  distingaish 
by  the  asperity  of  their  laaguage,  and  not  a  few  by  their  i 
and  pleasaotry :  but  much  more  was  said  than  was  committ 
to  writing,  as  ia  sufficiently  evident  from  several  heada' 
the  oration,  which  are  merely  proposed  without  any  e 
ment  or  eiplanation.     But   the  omtion  in   his  oenw 
against  his  colleague  Cuelus  Domitius,  is  not  so  much  I 
oration  us  an  analysis  of  the  subject,  or  a  general  sketdi 
what  he  hitd  said,  with  here  and  there  a  few  omamen 
touches,  by  way  of  specimen;  for  no  contest  waa  ever  R 
ducted  with  greater  spirit  than  this.     Crassus,  however,  » 
eminently  diHtiuguiBhed  by  the  popular  turn  of  his  langua^ 
but  that  of  Antoniua  was  better  adapted  to  judicial  trii 
than  to  a  public  debate. 

XLV.  "  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  him,  Doiniffl 
himself  must  not  be  left  unnoticed;  for  though  he  i*  i 
enrolled  iu  the  list  of  orators,  he  had  a  sufficient  share,  b 
of  utterance  and  genius,  to  support  hia  character  as  a  iiia( 
trate,  and  his  dignity  as  a  consul.  I  might  likewise  obn 
of  Cains  Cfelius,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  applicalJoD  rf 
many  eminent  qualities,  and  had  eloquence  enough  to  SQpp< 
the  private  iuterosts  of  his  friends,  and  hia  own  dignity 
the  state.  At  the  same  time  lived  Marcus  Herenniu^  li 
was  reckoned  among  the  middling  orators,  whose  prinoil 
merit  was  the  purity  and  correctness  of  their  language;  U 
yet,  in  a  suit  for  the  consulship,  he  got  the  better  of  Lntu 
Philippus,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  family,  and  of  i 
most  extensive  conaeiions,  and  who  was  likewise  a  memb 
of  the  college,  and  a  very  eloquent  speaker.  Then  also  lirt 
Caiua  Clodius,  who,  besides  his  consequence  as  a  nobleman' 
the  first  diBtinctioQ  and  a  man  of  tho  most  powerful  infloe 
was  likewise  possessed  cf  a  moderate  share  of  eloqac 
Kearly  of  the  same  age  was  Cains  Titiua,  a  Roman  kn)gh 
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*ho,  in  my  judgment,  iirrived  at  as  high  a  degree  of  pet- 
tectioa  OB  &  Roman  orator  waa  able  to  do,  without  the  asHisl- 
of  the  Grecian  Uterature,  and  a  good  share  of  practice. 
His  orations  have  bo  many  delicate  tuma,  such  a,  number  of 
well-chosen  examples,  and  such  au  agreeable  vein  of  polite- 
Bess,  that  they  almost  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
itrue  Attio  style.  He  likewise  transferred  his  delicacies  into 
]uB  tragedies,  with  ingenuity  enough,  I  oonfess,  but  not  in 
the  tragic  taste.  But  the  poet  Lucius  Afranius,  whom  he 
studiously  imitated,  was  a  very  lively  writer,  and,  aa  you 
well  know,  possessed  great  dramatic  eloquence.  Quintus 
BubriuB  VaiTO,  who  with  Caius  Marius  was  declared  an 
enemy  by  the  senate,  was  likewise  a  warm  and  very  spirited 
{■rosecutor.  My  relation,  Marcus  Gratidius,  was  a  plausible 
Speaker  of  the  same  kind,  well  versed  in  Grecian  literature, 
'CcHmed  by  nature  for  the  profession  of  eloquence,  and  an 
'Utimate  aequaintauce  of  Marcus  Antonius;  he  commanded 
Vader  bim  in  Cilicia,  where  he  lost  his  life;  and  he  once 
oommenced  a  prosecution  against  Caius  Fimbria,  the  father 
of  Mal'Cus  Marius  Gratidianus. 

XLVI.  "There  have  likewise  been  several  among  the 
allies,  and  the  Latins,  who  were  esteemed  good  orators;  as, 
for  instance.  Quietus  Vettiiis  of  Vettium,  one  of  the  Morei, 
whom  I  myself  was  aci)uainted  with,  a  man  of  sense,  and 
ftoonoise  speaker;  the  Valerii,  Quintus  and  Decimus,  of  Sora, 
my  neighbours  aud  acquaintances,  who  were  not  so  remark- 
'Able  for  their  talent  in  speaking,  as  for  their  skill  both  in 
Greek  and  Eonian  literature  ;  and  Caiua  Bustioellua  of 
Bononia,  an  experienced  orator,  and  a  man  of  great  natural 
volubility.  But  the  most  eloquent  of  all  those  who  were  not 
oitliens  of  Rome,  waa  Tiberius  Betuoiua  Barms  of  Asoulum, 
some  of  whose  orations,  which  were  spoken  in  that  city,  are 
■till  extant ;  that  which  he  made  at  Home  against  Csspio,  is 
really  excellent;  the  speech  which  CEepio  delivered  in  tuswer 
to  it,  was  made  by  j^lius,  who  composed  a  number  of  orations, 
but  pronounced  none  himself.  But  among  those  of  a  re- 
moter date,  Lucius  Papirius  of  Fregellw  in  Latium,  who  vtm 
klmoet  oonlemporary  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  waa  universally 
Mteemed  the  most  eloquent ;  we  have  a  speech  of  bis  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Fregellaiis,  and  the  Latin  colonies,  which  was 
delivered  before  the  senate."  "  And  what  then  is  the  merit," 
said  Brotoa.  "which  you  mean  to  ascribe  to  these  provinoiaJ 
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aratore  1"  "  What  cIbb,"  replied  I,  "  but  the  very  same  vhl^| 
I  have  ascribed  to  the  oity  orators  ;  eicepting  tliat  their  ImH 
guage  in  not  tinctured  with  the  Eame  faaliionable  deIioa^^| 
''What  fiiahionable  delicaoy  do  you  meaul"  said  he.  ^^| 
caouot,"  said  I,  "  pretend  to  defjoe  it;  I  oulj  knov  tl^H 
there  is  such  a  quality  existing.  When  vou  go  to  your  pi^| 
vini'e  in  Gaul,  you  will  be  convinced  of  it.  You  will  tim^ 
find  many  expressions  which  are  not  current  iu  Rome;  bot 
these  may  be  easily  changed,  and  corrected.  But  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  our  orators  have  a  particular  aeoent  in 
tbcir  mauner  of  pronouncing,  which  is  more  elegant,  and  ll^l 
a  more  agreeable  effect  than  any  other.  This,  boveTer,^H 
not  peculiar  to  the  orators,  but  is  equally  common  to  bto^I 
well-bred  citizen.  I  myaelf  remember  that  Tittis  Tinca^^^H 
Placentia,  who  was  a  very  facetious  man,  once  engaged^H 
raillery  with  my  old  friend  Quintus  Granius,  the  pid^H 
crier."  "  Do  you  mean  that  Granius,"  said  Brutus,  "  of  wh^H 
LuoiliuB  has  related  such  a  number  of  stories  t "  "  The  tJ^| 
Hune,"  said  I;  "but  though  Tineas  said  aa  many  sn^H 
things  as  the  other,  Granius  at  last  overpowered  him  I^H 
certain  vernacular  goUt,  which  gave  an  additional  relish  taj^| 
humour ;  so  that  I  am  no  longer  Bui'prised  at  what  ia  Bai^^| 
have  happened  to  Theophrastus,  when  he  inquired  of  bA'^H 
woman  wlio  kept  a  stall,  what  woa  the  price  of  someOi^H 
which  be  wanted  to  purchase.  After  telling  him  the  valv^H 
it,  '  Honest  struTiger,'  said  she,  '  I  cannot  afford  it  for  less/^H 
answer  which  nettled  bim  not  a  tittle,  to  think  that  he  i^H 
had  resided  almost  all  his  life  at  Athens,  and  spoke  the  |^| 
ffuage  very  correctly,  should  be  taken  at  last  for  a  foreig^H 
Iwtbe  same  manner,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  certain  ao^^| 
asBocutiar  to  the  native  oitizens  of  Rome,  as  the  other  wt^H 
thole  of  Athene.  But  it  is  time  for  ns  to  return  hom^^| 
mean,  to  the  orators  of  our  own  growth.  ^^| 

XLiVn.  ''  Next,  therefore,  to  the  two  capital  Bpe^^H 
above-mentioned, (that  isjOrossusandAutonius,)  came  Li^^| 
PliihppuE, — not  indeed  till  a  considerable  time  aftervi^^| 
but  .atill  he  must  be  reckoned  the  next.  1  do  Dot  nii^H 
however,  though  nobody  appeared  in  the  interim  who  i]j^| 
dispute  the  prize  with  bim,  that  he  was  entitled  to'^H 
second,  or  even  the  third  post  of  honour.  For  aa  in  &  oha^^| 
I  nuse  I  cannot  properly  consider  him  as  either  the  seoon^^l 
■ibird  winner,  who  has  scarcely  got  clear  of  tha  atartiag-n^H 
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^efo^e  the  first  has  reached  the  goal ;  so,  among  orators,  ] 
oan  scarcely  honour  him  with  the  name  of  a  coDipetitor,  whc 
has  heen  so  far  disl.auoed  liy  the  forenioat  a&  hardly  to  appear 
ou  the  same  ground  with  him.  But  yet  there  were  certainly 
BOme  talents  to  be  observed  in  Pbilippiis,  which  any  peraon 
who  considers  tliem,  without  subjecting  them  to  a  compariBoii 
■with  the  superior  merits  of  the  two  before-mentioned,  must 
nllow  to  have  been  respectable.  He  had  an  uncommon  iree- 
dom  of  address,  a  large  fund  of  humour,  great  facility  in  the 
invention  of  his  sentiments,  and  b.  ready  and  easy  manner  of 
expressing  them.  He  was  likewise,  for  the  time  he  lived  in. 
a  great  adept  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  it)  the  heat 
of  a  debate,  he  could  sting,  aud  lash,  as  well  as  ridicule  his 
opponents.  Almost  contemporary  with  these  was  Lucius 
Gellius,  who  was  not  so  much  to  be  valued  for  his  positive. 
BB  for  his  negative  merits  j  for  he  was  neither  destitute  of 
learning,  nor  invention,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  history 
and  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  besides  which,  he  had  a  tolerable 
freedom  of  expression.  But  he  happened  to  live  at  a  time 
'when  many  excellent  orators  made  their  appearance  ;  and  yet 
he  served  his  friends  upon  many  occasions  to  good  purpose , 
in  short,  his  life  was  so  long,  that  he  was  successively  con- 
temporary with  a  variety  of  orators  of  different  periods,  and 
had  an  extensive  series  of  practice  injudicial  causes.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  lived  Deeimua  I^utus,  who  was  fellow- 
cohhuI  with  Mamercus ;  and  was  equally  skilled  both  in  the 
Grecian  and  Romaa  literature.  Lucius  Scipio  likewise  was 
not  au  unskilful  speaker ;  and  Cuieue  Pompeius,  the  sou  of 
Sextus,  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator ;  for  his  brother 
Sextus  applied  the  excellent  genius  he  was  possessed  of,  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil  iaw,  and  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  geometry  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics. 
A  little  before  these,  Marcus  Brutus,  and  very  soon  after 
him  CaiuB  Bilienus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  natural  capacity, 
made  themselves,  by  nearly  the  same  application,  equally 
eroinent  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  the  latter  would  have 
"been  chosen  consul,  if  he  had  uot  been  thwarted  by  the 
repeated  promotion  of  Marius,  and  some  other  collateral  em- 
barrassments which  attended  his  suit.  But  the  eloquence  of 
CnceuB  Octavius,  which  was  wholly  unknown  before  his 
elevation  to  the  consulship,  was  effectually  displayed,  after  his 
'prefeiTnent  to  that  office,  in  a  grent  variety  of  speeches.  It  is, 
3  fi 
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however,  time  for  ua  to  drop  those  who  were  only 

the  number  of  good  speakers,  and  turn  our  attention  to  aoob 

as  were  really  orators." 

"  I  tliink  BO  too,"  replied  Atticus  ;  "  for  I  understood  tlmt 
jou  meant  to  give  ub  an  ouoouut,  not  of  tliose  who  tookgmt 
pains  to  be  eloqueut,  but  of  those  who  were  so  in  rea&ty." 

XLVIII.  "  Caiua  Julius  then,"  said  I,  "  (the  son  of  Luciiu,) 
waa  certainly  Buperior,  not  only  to  his  predeceaaors,  but  to  ill 
hie  cou temporaries,  in  wit  and  humour;  he  waa  not,  indeed, 
a  nervous  and  striking  orator,  but,  in  tbo  elegance,  the  pleu- 
Bantry,  and  the  agreeableneaa  of  his  manner,  he  has  not  been 
excelled  by  any  man.  There  are  some  orations  of  his  still 
extant,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his  tragedies,  we  may  diacoier 
11  pleasing  tranquillity  of  expression  with  very  litde  enei^. 
Publius  Cethegua,  his  equttl  in  age,  had  always  enough  to  u; 
ou  matters  of  civil  regulation;  for  he  bad  studied  and  com- 
piehended  them  with  the  minutest  oocnracy  ;  by 
means  he  acquired  an  equal  authority  in  the  senate  with  thMt 
who  had  served  the  office  of  consul,  and  though  he  made 
figure  in  a  public  debate,  he  teas  a  eerviceable  veteran  in  i 
suit  of  a  private  nature.  -Quintus  Lucretius  YispiUo  wat 
acute  speaker,  and  a  good  civilian  in  the  same  kind 
causes ;  but  Osella  was  boLter  qualified  for  a  pubLc  harangue 
than  to  conduct  a  judiciftl  process.  Titus  Anniua  Velin* 
was  likewise  a  man  of  Eense,  and  a  tolerable  pleader ;  and 
Titus  Juventiua  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  the  buw 
way :  the  latter  indeed  was  rather  too  heavy  and  inoni' 
mute,  but  at  the  same  time  was  keen  and  artful,  sod 
knew  how  to  seize  every  advantage  which  was  offered  by  hia 
antogoniat;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  waa  far  from 
being  a  man  of  no  literature,  but  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law.  His  echolar,  Publius  Orbius,  who  was  almost 
contemporary  with  mo,  liad  no  great  practice  as  a  pleader; 
hut  bis  skill  in  the  civil  lav  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  ti) 
master's.  As  to  Titus  AuBdius,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  he 
was  a  professed  imitator  of  both ;  aud  was  indeed  a  worthy 
inoffensive  man;  but  he  seldom  epoue  at  the  bar.  Bis 
brother,  Marcus  Virgilius,  who,  when  he  was  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Lucius  Sylla,  then 
idvanoed  to  the  rank  of  geoeral,  bad  as  little  practice  as  AuG- 
Jiua.  Vitgiliua's  colleague,  Publiiw  Magius,  waa  more  oopioiu 
and  difinaive.   But  of  all  the  oratats,  or  rather  ranim,  I  evff 
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knev  wbo  were  totally  illiterate  and  unpolished,  and  (I  might 
have  added)  ahaolutely  cowaa  and  rustic,  the  readiest  and 
keenest  were  Quintus  Sertorius,  and  Caiua  Gorgonius,  the 
one  of  consular,  and  the  other  of  equeatriaa  rank.  Titua 
Junius  (the  eon  of  Lucius),  who  had  served  the  office  of  tri' 
hune,  and  prosecuted  and  couTicted  PubliusSeitius  of  bribery. 
nhen  he  was  pnetor  elect,  was  a  prompt  and  an  easy  speaker ; 
he  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  had  a  very  promising  genius ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  of  a  weak,  and  indeed  a  sickly  con- 
stitution, he  would  have  advanced  much  further  than  he  did 
in  the  road  to  preferment. 

XLXX.  "  I  am  Beosible,  however,  that  in  the  account  I 
have  been  giving,  I  have  included  many  who  were  neither 
real,  nor  reputed  orators ;  and  that  I  have  omitted  others, 
among  those  of  a  remoter  date,  who  well  deserved  not  only  tu 
have  been  mentioned,  but  to  he  recorded  with  honour.  But 
this  I  was  forced  to  do,  for  want  of  better  information;  for 
what  could  I  say  concerning  men  of  a  distant  age,  none  of 
whose  productions  are  now  remaining,  and  of  whom  ni> 
mention  is  made  in  the  writings  of  other  people  1  But  I  have 
omitted  none  of  those  wbo  have  EUlen  within  the  uompaea  of 
my  own  knowledge,  or  that  I  myself  remember  to  have 
heard.  For  I  wish  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  such  a  powerful 
and  ancient  republic  as  ours,  in  which  the  greatest  rewards 
have  been  proposed  to  eloquence,  though  all  have  desired  to 
be  good  speakers,  not  manyliave  attempted  the  task,  and  bnt 
very  few  have  succeeded.  But  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of 
every  one  in  such  explicit  terms,  that  it  may  be  easily  under- 
Btood  whom  I  consider  as  a  mere  deolaimer,  and  whom  oa  an 
orator.  About  the  same  time,  or  rather  something  later  than 
the  alwve-mentioned  Julius,  but  almost  contemporary  with 
each  other,  were  Caius  Cotta,  Fublius  Snlpicius,  Quintus 
Varius,  Cnseus  Pomponius,  Caius  Curio,  Lucius  Fufius,  Mar- 
cus Drusus,  and  Publius  Antistius;  for  no  age  whatsoever 
has  been  distinguished  by  a  more  numerous  progeny  of 
orators.  Of  these,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  both  in  my  opinion 
and  in  that  of  the  public  at  lai^e,  had  an  evident  claim  to  the 
preference."  "  But  wherefore,"  interrupted  Atticus,  "  do  you 
say,  (H  your  onm  opinutn,  and  in  that  of  the  puitic  at  large  t 
In  deciding  the  merits  of  an  orator,  does  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar,  think  you,  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  learned  1 
Or  rather,  does  not  one  receive  the  approbation  of  the  populace, 
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while  another  of  a  quite  opposite  charaater  is  pr^€ 
thosewhoarebetterqimliSed  to  give  their  judgment  I" 
-  have  started  a  very  pertiaeat  question,"  said  I;  "but, 
the  public  at  large  will  not  approve  ray  answer  to  it 
what  coucern  need  tliat  give  you,"  replied  Attictts,  "  if  iti 
the  approbation  of  Brutus  r  "  Very  true,"  said  I ;  "forii 
rather  my  tentimente  on  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
pleaae  yuu  and  Brutus,  than  all  the  world  besides ;  bat  u  to 
my  eloquence,  I  should  wish  thU  to  please  every  one.  For  be 
who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  the  people^  miK 
inevitably  receive  the  approbation  of  the  learned.  As  to  llu 
truth  and  propriety  of  what  I  hear,  I  am  indeed  to  judgeof 
this  for  myself,  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  but  the  general 
of  an  orator  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the  effects  whicJij 
eloquence  produces.  For  (in  my  opinion  at  least)  there 
three  things  which  an  orator  should  be  able  to  effect ; 
to  inform  his  hearers,  to  pleate  them,  and 
faeeiont.  By  wliat  qualities  in  the  speaker  each  of 
efTeots  may  be  produc«d,  or  by  what  deficiencies  they 
tither  lost,  or  but  imperfectly  performed,  is  an  isquiiy  wkwb 
none  but  an  ai-tist  can  resolve;  but  whether  xa  audience  u 
really  bo  affected  by  an  orator  as  shall  best  answer  his  pur- 
pose, must  be  \eh  to  their  own  feelings,  and  the  decision 
qf  tlie  public.  The  learned  theref(>re,  and  the  people  at  Isieb, 
have  never  disagreed  about  who  was  a  good  orator,  and  vbo 
was  otherwise.  ■ 

L.  "  For  do  you  suppose,  that  while  the  speakers  aboT6- 
mentioned  were  in  being,  they  had  not  the  same  dt^rte  of 
reputation  among  the  learued  as  amongtbe  popolacel  If  yon 
had  inquired  of  one  of  the  latter,  uAo  inas  the  mogt  rioqiad 
man  in  the  eity,  he  might  hare  hesitated  whether  to  nf 
AntoniutoT  Cnuna;  or  this  mau,  perhaps,  would  have  nn- 
tioned  the  one,  and  that  the  other.  But  would  any  one 
given  the  preference  to  Philipput.  though  otherwise  a  si 
a  sensible,  and  a  facetious  speaker  1 — that  PKUippiu 
we,  who  form  our  judgment  upon  these  matters  by  roll 
art,  have  decided  to  hjve  l)een  tbe  next  in  merit  1 
would,  I  am  certain.  For  it  is  the  uivariable  prerogatiTSJJ 
an  accomplished  orator,  to  be  reckoned  such  in  ti 
of  tlie  people.  Though  Antigenidas,  therefore,  tbe 
^gbt  &iy  to  his  scholar,  who  was  but  coldly  received  \sj 
■blic,  Play  an,  to  pleaae  me  and  the  Miaci;    I  ehaU 
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Biy  friend  Brutus,  wheu  be  mountB  tlie  roetra.  aa  he  fi'eqiiently 
does.  Flay  to  me  and  the  people;  that  those  who  hear  him 
may  be  sensible  of  the  ejl'ecl  of  hia  eloquence,  while  I  ciui 
likewise  amuse  myself  with  remnrking  the  causes  which  pru- 
duoe  it.  When  a  citizen  hears  an  ahle  orator,  he  readily 
eredita  what  is  said  ;  he  imagines  everything  to  he  true,  he 
'  believes  and  relishes  the  force  of  it ;  and,  in  short,  the  per- 
'intttaive  language  of  the  speaker  wiilb  hia  absolute,  his  hearty 
.assent.  You,  who  are  poaaeseed  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Art,  what  more  will  you  require  1  The  listening  multitude  is 
'charmed  and  captivated  by  the  force  of  hia  eloquence,  and 
'leels  a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  he  resisted.  What  here  cau 
you  find  tn  censure  1  The  whole  audience  is  either  flushed 
%ith  joy,  or  overwhelmed  with  grief;  it  smiles  or  weeps, 
it  loves  or  hates,  it  scorns  or  envies,  and,  in  short,  ii 
wltarnately  seized  with  the  various  emotiona  of  pity,  shame, 
mnorae,  resentment,  wonder,  hofie,  and  fear,  according  as  it 
it  influenced  by  the  language,  the  sentiments,  aud  the  action 
tof  the  speaker.  In  this  case,  what  necessity  is  there  to  await 
flie  sanction  of  a  critic  1  For  here,  whatever  is  approved  by 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  must  be  equally  so  by  men  of 
taste  and  erudition  ;  and,  in  this  instance  of  public  decision, 
tiiere  can  be  no  diaagreeiueut  between  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar,  and  that  of  the  learned.  For  though  many  good 
Bpeakers  have  appeared  in  evei-j'  species  of  oratory,  which  of 
tbera  who  was  thought  to  .excel  the  rest  in  the  judgment 
of  the  populace,  was  not  approved  as  such  by  every  man  of 
learning!  or  which  of  our  ancestors,  when  the  choice  of 
ft  pleader  was  left  to  his  own  option,  did  not  immediately  fix 
it  either  upon  Crassus  or  Antonius !  There  were  certainly 
many  others  to  be  had;  but  though  any  person  might  have 
hesitated  to  which  of  the  above  two  he  should  give  the  pre- 
ibrence,  there  was  nobody,  I  believe,  who  would  have  made 
choice  of  a  third.  Aud  in  the  time  of  my  youth,  when  Cotta 
and  Hurtensius  wei-e  in  such  high  reputation,  who,  that  had 
liberty  to  choose  for  himself,  would  have  employed  any  other  1" 
LI.  "  But  what  occasion  is  there,"  aaid  15rutu3,  "  to  quote 
the  example  of  other  speakers  to  aupport  your  assertion  1 
have  we  not  seen  what  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  what  the  judgment  of  Horteusina,  concerning 
yourself  1  for  whenever  the  latter  shared  a  cause  with  yen, 
(and  I  was  often  present  on  those  ocoasiuus,)  the  peroration 
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which  requires  the  g;reati:st  exertioQ  of  the  powers  of  4 
quenoo,  waa  constautly  left,  to  yoa,"  "  It  was,"  said  I;  "ij 
HorteiisiuB  (induced,  I  suppose,  by  the  warmth  of  his  ftie' 
ship)  always  resigned  tlie  post  of  honour  to  me.  But,  M 
myself  what  rank  I  hold  in  tha  opinion  of  the  people  I 
unable  to  determine ;  as  to  others,  however,  I  may  am 
aasert,  that  such  of  them  as  were  reckoned  most  eloqnanl^" 
the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  were  equally  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  learned.  P'or  eveu  Demosthenes  himself  could 
not  have  said  what  is  related  of  Antimachus,  a  poet  of  Clanie, 
who,  when  he  was  rehearsing  to  an  audienoe,  assembled  for 
the  purpose,  that  voluminous  piece  of  his  which  you  are  well 
acquainted  with,  and  was  deserted  by  ajl  bis  hearers  except 
Plato,  in  the  midst  of  his  performance,  cried  out,  /  xliall  pro- 
eeed  notwithstanding;  for  Plato  alone  U  of  more  cowjejwn* 
fo  me  than  many  Ihouianda.  The  renmrk  waa  very  just  Fm 
an  abstruse  poem,  such  as  his,  only  requires  the  approbstioii 
of  the  judicious  few ;  but  a  discjsurse  intended  for  the  people 
should  be  perfectly  suited  to  their  taste.  If  Demostheno. 
therefore,  i^ter  being  deserted  by  the  rest  of  hia  audienee, 
had  even  Plato  left  to  hear  him,  and  no  one  else,  I  trill 
answer  for  it,  he  could  not  have  uttered  another  ayllabla  Nor 
could  you  yourself,  my  Brutus,  if  the  whole  assembly  were  to 
leave  you,  as  it  once  did  Curio  1"  "  To  open  my  whole  mind 
to  you,"  replied  he,  "  I  must  confess  that  even  in  such  causes 
as  fall  under  the  ci^nisance  of  a  few  select  judges,  and  not  of 
the  people  at  large,  if  I  were  to  t)e  deserted  by  the  casual 
crowd  who  came  to  hear  the  trial,  I  should  not  be  able  la 
proceed."  "The  case,  then,  is  plainly  thia,"  eaid  1:  "ass 
flute,  which  will  not  return  its  proper  sound  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  lips,  would  be  laid  aside  by  the  musician  as  nseles; 
so,  the  ears  of  the  people  &re  the  instrament  upon  which  at 
orator  is  to  play  ;  and  if  these  refuse  to  admit  the  breath  U 
bestows  upon  them,  or  if  the  hearer,  like  a  restive  horse,  « 
not  obey  the  spur,  the  speaker  must  ceaae  to  exert  bin " 
any  further. 

LTI.  "  There  is,  however,  this  exceptioi 
people  sometimes  give  their  approbation  to  an  orator  ■ 
does  not  deserve  it.     But  even  here  they  approve  what  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  with  something  betta; 
as,  for  instance,  when  they  are  pleased  with  an  indifferent  (  ~ 
perhaps,  a  bad  speaker.  His  abilities  satisfy  their  expeotatic 
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they  have  seen  nothiug  jirefei'able  ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  meril 
vf  the  day,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  he,  meets  their  full 
applause.  For  even  a  middliug  orator,  if  he  ia  poseeBeed  ai 
any  degree  of  eloquence,  will  always  captivate  the  ear ;  and 
the  order  and  beauty  of  a  good  discourxe  has  an  ostoniahing 
effect  upon  the  human  miud.  Accordingly,  what  common 
hearer  who  was  present  when  Quintua  Scsevola  pleaded  for 
Mttoius  CoponiuB,  iu  the  cause  above-mentioned,  would 
have  wished  for,  or  indeed  thought  it  possible  to  find  any> 
thing  which  was  more  correct,  more  elegant,  or  more  com- 
plete 1  When  he  attempted  to  prove,  that,  as  Muciue  Curiiu 
was  left  heir  to  the  estate  only  in  cose  of  the  death  of  his 
future  ward  before  he  came  of  a.ge,  he  could  not  possibly  be 
a  legal  heir,  when  the  expected  ward  was  never  bora  ;  what 
did  he  leave  uneaid  of  the  scrupulous  regard  which  should  be 
paid  to  the  literal  meaning  of  every  testament  ?  what  of  the 
accuracy  and  preciseness  of  the  old  and  eBtablisbed  forma  of 
law  1  and  how  carefully  did  he  specify  the  manner  in  which 
the  wiU  would  have  been  eipresaed,  if  it  had  intended  that 
CuriuB  shotdd  be  the  heir  in  case  of  a  total  default  of  issue  1 
in  what  a  masterly  manner  did  he  represent  the  ill  oonBe- 
quences  to  the  public,  if  the  Jetter  of  a  will  should  be  dis- 
regarded, its  intention  decided  by  arbitraiy  coujecturea,  anil 
the  written  bequeats  of  plain  illiterate  men  left  to  the  artful 
interpretation  of  a  pleader  1  how  often  did  he  urge  the  autho- 
rity of  hJB  father,  who  had  always  been  au  advocate  for  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  a  testament  1  and  with  what 
emphasis  did  he  entai^e  upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
common  forms  of  law!  All  which  particulars  he  diacusaed 
not  only  with  great  art  and  ingenuity ;  hut  in  such  a  neat, 
such  a  close,  and,  I  may  add,  in  so  florid  and  so  elegant 
a  style,  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  among  the  common 
part  of  the  audience,  who  could  expect  anything  more  com- 
plete, or  eveu  think  it  possible  to  exist. 

LIII.  "  But  when  Craasufl,  who  spoke  on  the  opposite  aide, 
b^an  with  the  story  of  a  notable  youth,  who,  having  found 
an  oar-niche  of  a  boat  as  he  was  rambling  along  the  ahore, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  build  a  boat  to  it ;  and 
when  he  applied  the  tale  to  Sctevola,  who,  from  the  Dor-«MAe 
of  an  argument  [which  he  had  deduced  from  certain  imagi- 
nary ill  consequences  to  the  public],  represented  the  decision 
of  a  private  will  to  be  a  matter  of  such  importance  aa  to 
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deaeiTB  the  attention  of  the  Cenlumviri;  lyhen  Craasua,  1 
ill  the  beginuiug  of  hia  diaoourae,  had  thuH  taken  off  tha 
uf  the  strougest  plea  of  hia  antogoiuBt,  he  entertained 
hearers  with  many  other  t»ma  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and,  ' 
short  time,  changed  the  seriouB  apprehensiooB  of  all  who 
present  into  open  mirth  and  good-humour;    which  is  oi 
those  three  efteots  which  I  have  just  observed  au  orator  shi 
be  able  to  produce.  He  thea  proceeded  to  remark  that  it 
evidently  the  intention  and  tiie  will  of  the  testator, 
case,  either  by  death,  or  default  of  issue,  there  should  ha| 
io  be  no  son  to  full  to  his  charge,  the  inheritance 
devolve  to  Curius  ;  that  caoet  people  in  a  similar  case  woald 
eapreaa  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  would 
certainly  stand  good  in  law,  and  always  had.     By  these,  and 
many  other    ohservatiuus  of  the  same  kind,  he  giiined  tba 
assent  of  his  hearers  ;  whiab  is  another  of  the  three  dutiet  of 
an  orator.   Lastly,  be  supported,  at  all  evenl«.  the  true  oieui- 
ing  and  spirit  of  a  will,  agiiinst  the  literal  conEtmctioD;  jui 
observing,  that   there  would  be  an  endless  cavilling  ab 
words,  not  only  in  wills,  but  in  all  other  legal  deeds,  if 
real  intention  of  the  party  were  to  he  disregarded  j  and  hil 
ing  very  smartly,  that  his  friend  Sctevola  had  assumed  a 
unwarrantable  degree  of  importance,  if  no  person  must  after- 
wards presume  to  indite  a  legacy,  but  in  the  musty  fbtm 
which  he  himself  might  please  to  prescribe.      As  he  enlarged 
on  eaoh  of  these  ai^uments  with  great  force  and  propriety, 
supported  them  by  a  number  of  precedents,  exhibited  them 
in  a  vaj'iety  of  views,  and  enlivened  them  with  many  occa- 
sional turns  ofwit  and  pleasantry,  he  gained  so  much  applause, 
and  gave  such  general  satisfaction,  that  it  was  scarcely  remem- 
bered that  anything  had  been  said  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
question.     This  was  the  third,  and  the  most  important  du^ 
we  assigned  to  au  orator.     Here,  if  one  of  the  people  were  ia 
be  judge,  the  same  person  who  had  heard  the  first  sj 
with  a  degree  of  admiration,  would,  on  hearing  the 
despise  himself  for  his  former  wunt  of  judgment ;  wh( 
a  man  of  taste  and  erudition,  on  hearing  Sctevola,  would  ' 
observed  that  he  was  really  master  of  a  rich  and  omamei 
style  ;    btit  if,  on  compariug  the  manner  in  whioh 
them  concluded  bis  cause,  it  was  to  be  inquired  wbioli  of 
two  was  the  best  orator,  the  decision  of  the  man  (  " 
would  not  have  differed  from  that  of  the  vulgar. 
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LIV.  "  What  advoDtage,  tnen,  it  will  be  said,  has  the 
'  .Bkilful  critic  over  the  illiterate  hearer  I  A  great  and  very 
important  advantage  ;  if  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  any  couae- 
quence,  to  be  able  to  discover  hj  what  means  that  which  ia 
the  true  and  real  end  of  speakiog,  is  either  obtained  or  lost. 
He  has  likewise  this  additiucal  superiority,  that  when  two  or 
I  more  orators,  as  has  irequently  bappeued,  have  shared  the 
I  applauses  of  the  public,  he  can  judge,  on  a  careful  observaljon 
I  of  the  principal  merits  of  each,  wh&t  is  the  most  perfect  cha- 
(  ractcr  of  eloquence  ;  since  whatever  does  not  meet  the  appro- 
I  bfttion  of  the  people,  irniat  he  equally  condemned  by  a  more 
I  intelligent  hearer.  For  as  it  is  easily  understood  by  the 
'  sound  of  a  harp,  whether  the  strings  are  skilfully  touched  ; 
00  it  may  likewise  be  discovered  from  the  manner  in  whleb 
the  paBsiona  of  an  audience  are  affected,  how  far  the  speaker 
.is  able  to  command  them.  A  man,  therefore,  who  is  a  real 
©onnoieseui-  in  the  art,  can  sometimes  by  a  single  glance,  as 
be  passes  through  the  forum,  and  without  stopping  to  haten 
attentively  to  what  is  said,  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the 
Blbility  of  the  speaker.  When  he  observes  any  of  the  bench 
either  yawning,  or  speaking  to  the  person  who  is  neit  to  him, 
.  or  looking  carelessly  about  him,  or  sending  to  inquire  the 
time  of  day,  or  teazing  the  quiesitor  to  dismiss  the  court ;  he 
'cenoludes  very  naturally  that  tlia  cause  upon  trial  is  not 
i|)leaded  by  an  orator  who  understands  how  to  apply  the 
'l|>owerB  of  language  to  the  paseiuns  of  the  judges,  as  a  skilful 
lUosician  applies  his  fingers  to  the  harp.  On  the  other  hand, 
'i£,  as  he  passes  by,  he  beholds  the  judges  looking  attentively 
,  before  them,  as  if  they  were  either  receiving  some  material 
information,  or  visibly  approved  what  they  had  already  heard  ; 
if  be  sees  them  listening  to  the  "voice  of  the  pleader  with 
a  kind  of  ecstasy,  like  a  fond  bird  to  some  melodious  tune  ; 
and,  above  all,  if  he  discovers  in  their  looks  any  strong  iudi' 
(ations  of  pity,  abhorrence,  or  any  other  emotion  of  the 
mind ;  though  he  should  not  he  near  enough  to  bear  a  single 
■yiord,  he  immediately  discovers  that  the  cause  is  managed 
by  a  real  orator,  who  is  either  performing,  or  has  already 
|)layed  his  part  to  good  purpose." 

LV.  After  I  had  concluded  tbeae  digressive  remarks,  my 
two  friends  were  kind  enough  to  eignify  their  approbation, 
And  I  resumed  my  subjoot.  "  As  this  digression,"  said  I,  "  took 
its  rise  from  Cotta  anc  Sulpicius,  whom  1  mentioned  as  th< 
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two  most  approved  orators  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  I 
lirst  return  to  than,  and  a-fterwards  notice  tbe  reet  in 
proper  order,  acoordiiig  to  the  plan  we  beg«n  upon.     I 
already  observed  that  there  are  two  elassea  of  good  oral 
(for  we  have  no  ooncem  with  any  others),  of  which  the 
[iro  diBtinguiahed  by  the  aimple  neatnesa  and  brevity  of  tl 
language,  and  the  latter  by  ttieir  oopiouB  dignity  and  el( 
tion ;  but  although  the  prefereace  must  always  bo  given 
that  which  is  great  and  striking ;  yet,  in  epeakera  of 
merit,  whatever  is  most  perfect  of  tbe  kind,  is  justly  ent 
to  our  commendation.     It  muBt,  however,  be  observed, 
the  close  and  simple  omtor  should  be  careful  not  to  sink 
a  dryness  and  poverty  of  expression ;   wbile,  on  the  « 
band,  the  copioua  and  more  stately  speaker  should  be  eqi 
on  his  guard  against  a  swelling  and  empty  parade  of 
To  begin  with  Cotta,  he  had  a  ready,  quick  inventioii, 
spoke  correctly  and  freely ;  and  as  he  very  pi-udentlj  ai 
cvety  forcible  eiertion  of  his  voice,  on  account  of  the  we 
nesa  of  his  lungs,  so  his  lauguage  was  equally  adapts  to ' 
delicacy  of  his  constitutiott.     There  was  nothing  in  his  st 
but  what  was  neat,  compact,  and  healthy ;  and  (what  a 
justly  be  considered  as  hie  greatest  excellence}  thoagh  he  i 
scarcely  able,  and  therefore  never  attempted  to  force  I 
passions  of  the  judges  by  a  strong  and  spirited  elocution, ; 
he  managed  them  so  artfully,  that  tbe  gentle  emotions 
raised  in  them,  answered  exactly  the  same  purpose,  and  p 
duoed  the  same  effect,  as  the  violent  ones  wliioh  were  excil 
by  Sulpicius.  For  Sulpicius  was  really  the  most  striking.ai 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  most  tra^cal  ottt 
I  ever  heard  :  his  voice  was  strong  and  sonorous,  and  yet  sw 
and  flowing ;  his  gesture  and  his  deportment  were  gn 
aud  ornamental,  but  in  suoli  a  style  as  to  appear  to  have 
formed  for  the  forum,  and  not  for  the  stage ;  and  hia  lau) 
though  rapid  and  voluble,  was  neither  loose  nor  exubaM 
He  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Crassus,  while  Cotta  dM 
Antonius  for  his  model ;  but  the  latter  wanted  the  fbroa 
Antonius,  and  the  former  the  agreeable  humour  of  Crttssni.' 
"  How  extremely  difficult,  then,"  said  Brutus,  "  must 
tbe  art  of  speaking,  when  such  consummate  orators  as  tbi 
were  each  of  them  destitute  of  one  of  its  principal  beautia 
LVI.  "We  may  likewise  observe,"  said  I,   "in  the  pre* 
"tjuiue,  that  two  orators  may  have  the  highest  degree 
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merit,  who  are  totally  unlike  each  other ;  for  none  could  ba 
more  bo  than  Cotta  and  Siilpicius,  end  jet  both  of  tbem  were 
far  superior  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  therefore 
the  business  of  every  intelligent  master  to  notice  what  is  the 
natural  bent  of  bis  pupil's  capacity  ;  and  taking  that  for  his 
guide,  to  imitate  the  cojiduet  of  Isoorates  with  his  two  sobo- 
lara  Theopompus  and  Ephorua,  who,  after  remarking  the  lively 
genius  of  the  former,  and  the  mild  and  timid  faaahfulneHs  at 
the  latter,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  applied  a  spar  to 
the  one,  and  a  curb  to  the  other.  The  orations  now  extant, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Salpiciun,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  after  his  decease  by  my  contemporary  Publius  Co- 
uutius,  a  man  indeed  of  inferior  rank,  but  who,  in  my  mind, 
hod  a  great  command  of  language.  But  we  have  not  a  single 
speech  of  Sulpicius  that  was  really  his  own ;  for  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  that  he  neither  had,  nor  ever  could  commit 
anything  of  the  kind  to  writing.  And  as  to  Cotta's  speech 
in  defence  of  himself,  called  a  vindication  of  the  Varian  law, 
it  was  oompoaed,  at  his  own  request,  by  Lucius  jEliua.  Thia 
.£liuB  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  a  very  worthy  Roman  knight, 
who  was  thoroughly  versed  in  U-reek  and  Eoman  literature. 
He  had  likewise  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  country,  both  as  to  the  date  and  particulars  of  every 
new  improvement,  and  every  memorable  transaction,  and 
WBB  perfectly  well  read  in  the  ancient  writers ;  a  branch  of 
learning  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  our  friend  Varro,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  the  most  extensive  erudition,  who  after- 
wards enlarged  the  plan  by  many  valuable  ooUeotiong  of  his 
own,  and  gave  a  much  fuller  and  more  elegant  system  of  it  to 
the  pnblia  For  jElius  himself  chose  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  StoiCj  and  neither  aimed  to  be,  no^ever  was  an  orator ; 
but  he  composed  several  orations  for  other  people  to  pro- 
nounce ;  as,  for  Quintus  Metellus,  Fabius  Quintus  Cajpio,  and 
Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus ;  though  the  latter  composed  those 
Bpeeohes  himself  whijh  he  spoke  in  his  own  defence,  but  not 
without  the  assistance  of  jEUub.  For  I  myself  was  present 
At  the  writing  of  them,  in  the  younger  part  of  mj  hfe,  when  1 
used  to  attend  ^lius  for  the  benefit  of  his  ingtructions.  But 
I  am  surprised  that  Cctta,  who  was  really  an  eicelient  orator, 
and  a  man  of  good  learning,  should  be  willing  that  the  trifling 
Bpeeehes  of  jElius  should  be  published  to  the  world  m  Am. 
LVII,  "  To  the  two  above-mentioned,  no  third  person  <tf 
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Ihe  saree  age  was  PBteemed.  an  equal ;  Pomponius,  howtvt 
was  a  Kpeaker  much  t'l  my  taste ;  or,  at  ieasi,  I  have  « 
little  iault  to  tlud  wltti  him.  But  there  was  uo  employmE 
for  any  in  capital  causes,  eiceptiug  for  thoee  I  have  elrea 
me&tiooed ;  because  Antoniua,  who  was  always  courted 
these  occBEiona,  was  very  ready  to  give  hta  service ;  a 
Craasus,  though  not  so  compliabie,  geaerally  consented, 
any  pressing  eolicitatiou,  to  g^ve  Ais.  Those  who  had  i 
iutereiit  enough  to  engage  either  of  these,  oommonly  appli 
to  Philippus  or  Ciesar ;  but  when  Cotta  aud  Sulpicius  were 
liberty,  they  generally  had  the  preference  j  so  that  all 
uausea  in  which  any  honour  was  to  be  acquired,  were  plf 
by  these  six  orators.  We  may  add,  that  trials  were  not 
frequent  then  as  they  are  at  present ;  neither  did  peoj 
employ,  ae  they  do  now,  several  pleaders  on  the  same  side 
the  question ;  a  practice  which  is  attended  with  many  d' 
advantages.  For  hereby  we  are  often  obliged  to  spMk 
reply  to  those  whom  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  bearini, 
in  which  cane,  what  has  been  alleged  on  the  opposite  side, 
often  represented  to  us  either  fidsely  or  imperfectly ; 
besides,  it  is  a  very  material  circumstance,  that  I  m 
should  be  present  to  see  with  what  countenance  my  ant 
nist  supports  his  allegations,  and,  stiU  mure  so,  to  obe 
the  effect  of  every  part  of  his  diaaourse  upon  the  audieoi 
And  as  every  defence  should  be  conducted  upon  one  nnifor 
plan,  nothing  can  be  more  improperly  contrived,  than  > 
recommence  it  by  assigning  the  peroration,  or  patbetical  pa 
of  it,  to  a  second  advocate.  For  every  cause  can  have  b) 
one  natural  introduction  and  conclusion ;  and  all  the  db 
parts  of  it,  like  the  members  of  an  animal  body,  will  be 
retain  their  proper  ftrength  and  beauty,  when  they  are  ng 
larly  disposed  and  connected.  We  may  add,  that,  as  it 
very  difficult  in  a  single  oration  of  any  length,  to  avoid  sajii 
something  which  does  not  comport  with  the  rest  of  it  eo  w 
as  it  ought  to  do,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  oa 
trive  that  nothing  shall  be  said,  which  does  not  tally  eiBol 
with  the  speech  of  another  person  who  has  spoken  before  ym 
But  as  it  certainly  requires  more  labour  to  plead  &  win 
cause,  than  only  a  port  of  it,  and  as  many  advantageous  oc 
nexions  are  formed  by  assisting  in  a  suit  in  which  eeva 
persoas  are  interested,  the  custom,  however  preposterous 
'*""lf,  has  been  readily  adopted. 
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LVIII.  "  Ttere  were  some,  however,  who  esteemed  Curio 
the  third  best  orutor  of  the  age  ;  perhaps,  because  his  lan- 
guage waa  brilliant  and  pompous,  and  because  he  had  a  habit 
(for  which  1  suppose  he  waa  indebted  to  his  domestic  educa- 
tion) of  expressing  himself  with  tolerable  correctness;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  very  little  learning.  But  it  is  a  circumstanoa 
of  great  importance,  what  sort  of  people  we  are  nsed  to  con- 
Terse  with  at  home,  especialiy  in  the  more  early  part  of  life; 
sad  what  sort  of  language  we  haTe  been  accustomed  to  Lear 
from  our  tutors  and  parents,  not  excepting  the  mother.  We 
have  all  read  the  letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi ;  and  are  satisBed,  that  her  Hona  were  not  so  much 
nnrtured  in  their  mother's  lap,  as  in  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  her  language.  I  have  often  too  enjoyed  the  agree- 
able conversation  of  Lielia,  the  daughter  of  Caius,  and  ob- 
served in  her  a  strong  tincture  of  her  father's  elegance.  1 
have  likewise  conversed  with  hia  two  daughters,  the  Muciie, 
and  his  grand-daughters,  the  two  Lioiniie,  with  one  of  whom 
(the  wife  of  Scipio)  yon,  my  Brutus,  I  believe,  have  some- 
times been  in  company."  "  I  have,"  replied  he,  "  and  waa 
much  pleased  with  her  conversation ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  she  was  the  daughter  ofOasaua,"  "  And  what  think 
you,"  said  I,  "  of  CraEsua  the  son  of  that  Licinia,  who  was 
adopted  by  Crasaus  in  hia  wiO?"  "He  is  said,"  replied  he, 
"to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius;  and  the  Scipio  you 
have  mentioned,  who  was  my  colleague,  likewise  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  good  speaker,  and  an  elegant  companion." 
"  Tour  opinion,  my  Brutus,"  said  I,  "  ia  very  just.  For  this 
fiituily,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the  expression,  seems  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  wiadom.  As  to  their  two  grandiatbers, 
Soipio  and  Craasua,  we  have  taken  notice  of  them  already ;  as 
we  also  have  of  their  great  grandfathers,  QuintnsMetellna,  who 
had  four  sons ;  Fnblius  Scipio,  who,  when  a  private  citizen, 
rescued  the  republic  from  the  arbitrary  influence  of  Tiberiiin 
Gracchus ;  and  Quintus  Sccevola,  the  augur,  who  was  the 
ablest  and  most  affable  civilian  of  his  time.  And  laatly,  how 
illnatrioua  are  the  names  of  their  nest  immediate  progenitors, 
Publins  Scipio,  who  was  twice  conaul,  and  waa  called  the 
darling  of  the  people;  and  Cains  Lselius,  who  waa  esteemed 
the  wisest  of  men."  "A  generous  stock  indeed  1"  cried 
Brutns,  "  into  which  the  wisdom  of  many  has  been  suoces- 
■ively  ingrafted.  like  a  number  of  °cions  on  the  same  tree  1 " 
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LIX.  "  I  hare  likewise  a  auspicioii,"  repliod  I,  "  (if  i 
may  compare  etnoM  thiiiga  with  great,)  that  Curio's  bmi^ 
though  he  himself  was  left  an  orphan,  vas  indebted  to  h 
father's  instruction,  and  good  example,  for  the  habitu 
purity  of  their  language ;  and  ao  much  the  more,  beceM 
of  aU  tbose  who  were  held  in  any  estimuion  for  their  A 
quence,  I  never  kuew  one  wh5  waa  so  totally  iminformed  a 
unBkilled  in  every  branch  of  liberal  eoieuce,  He  had » 
read  a  single  poet,  or  studied  a  single  orator  ;  and  he  km 
little  or  nothing  either  of  public,  civil,  or  common  law.  fl 
might  say  almost  the  same,  indeed,  of  several  otheis,  U 
■ome  of  them  very  able  orators,  who  (we  know)  were  bi 
little  acciuainted  with  these  useful  parts  of  knowledge ;  ■ 
for  instanoe,  of  Sulpicius  and  Antotiius.  But  this  deficieoc 
was  supplied  in  tbem  by  an  elaborate  knowledge  of  tl 
art  of  speaking  ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  M 
totally  unquoUfied  in  any  of  the  five^  principal  portt  I 
whicli  it  is  composed ;  for  whenever  this  is  the  cose,  (aodl 
matters  not  in  which  of  those  parts  it  happens,)  it  entild 
incapacitates  a  man  to  shiae  as  an  orator.  Some,  hoitewi 
excelled  in  one  part,  and  some  in  another.  Thus  ADtoatn 
could  readily  invent  such  argumoats  as  were  most  in  poit 
and  afterwards  digest  and  methodize  them  to  the  beat  odvi 
tage;  and  he  eould  likewise  retain  the  plan  he  bad  fami 
with  gi'eat  esactness;  but  his  chief  merit  was  the  goodW 
of  bis  delivery,  in  which  he  was  justly  allowed  to  eioeL  I 
some  of  these  qualifications  he  was  upon  an  equal  footing  wit 
Crassus,  and  in  others  be  was  superior;  but  then  the  In 
guage  of  Crassufi  waa  indisputably  preferable  to  hit.  In  & 
same  manner,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  Sulpicius  or  Cott 
or  any  other  speaker  of  repute,  was  absolutely  deficient'! 
any  one  of  the  five  parts  of  oratory,  But  we  may  juatly  ini" 
from  the  example  of  Curio,  that  nothing  will  more  reoomma 
an  orator,  than  a  brilliant  and  ready  flow  of  expression ;  B 
be  was  remarkably  dull  in  the  iuTention,  and  very  Inoee  n 
imcunnected  iu  the  disposition,  of  his  arguments. 

LX.  "  The  two  remaining  parts  are,  pronunciation  U 
memory  ;  in- each  of  which  he  was  BO  miserably  defeotivB,, 
to  excite  the  laughter  and  the  ridicule  of  his  hearera.  11 
gesture  waa  really  Buch  as  Caius  Julius  represented  it, 
a  severe  sarcasm,  that  will  never  be  forgotten ;  for  as  he  w 

^Dvaiitiou,  diapouitioQ,  eii'rtitiun,  tiiemory.  and  proaimoiatiaiL 
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iirwayirLg  and  reeling  hia  wlioie  bodj  from  aide  to  side,  Julius 
&cetioualy  inquired  who  it  utu  tliat  -was  epeaking  from  a 
jboalt  To  the  aanie  purpose  was  the  jeat  of  Cnseua  SiciniuH,  a 
jnan  very  vulgar,  hut  esceedingly  humorous,  which  was  the 
oniy  qualification  he  had  to  recommend  him  as  an  orator, 
ill^ea  this  man,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  had  summoned 
£!urio  and  Octavius,  who  were  then  consuls,  into  the  forum, 
•nd  Curio  had  delivered  a  tedious  harangue,  while  Octavius 
flat  silently  by  him,  wrapt  up  in  flannels,  and  besmeared  with 
ointments,  to  eaae  the  pain  of  the  gout ;  Odavivx,  said  he, 
|rou  are  infiniUly  ohUged  to  your  colleague;  for  if  he  kad 
awt  toued  and  fivmg  himulf  about  to-day,  in  the  manner  he 
^id,  you  would  certainly  have  been  devoured  by  the  fiiea.  As 
1^  his  memory,  it  was  so  extremely  treacherous,  that  after 
Ae  had  divided  hia  subject  into  three  general  heads,  he  would 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  speaking,  either  add  a  fourth,  or 
lOmit  the  third.  In  a  capital  trial,  Ln  which  I  had  pleaded  for 
Titinia,  the  daughter  of  Cotta,  when  he  attempted  to  reply  Ui 
me  in  defence  of  Serviua  Nievius,  he  suddenly  forgot  every- 
ithiag  he  intended  to  say,  and  attriljuted  it  to  the  pretended 
Aritchcraft  and  magic  artifices  of  Titinia.  These  were  uu- 
idoubted  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  his  memory.  But,  what  \» 
Mill  more  ineicuaable,  he  aometimea  foi^ot,  even  in  hit^ 
Miitteu  treatises,  what  he  bad  meQtioned  but  a  little  before, 
ffhua,  in  a  book  of  hia.  in  which  he  introduces  himself  aa  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  our  friend  Pansa,  and  his  son 
Curio,  when  he  was  walking  homo  from  the  senate-house  ; 
the  senate  is  supposed  to  have  bean  summoned  by  CECsar  in 
Jus  first  consulship  ;  and  the  whole  convereation  arises  front 
the  Bon's  inquiry,  what  the  house  had  resolved  upon.  Curio 
[launches  out  into  &  long  invective  against  the  conduct  of 
■Cffisar,  and  as  is  generally  the  custom  in  dialogues,  the  parties 
are  engaged  in  a  close  dispute  on  the  subject;  but  very  un- 
liappily,  though  the  conversation  commences  at  tbo  breaking 
^p  of  the  senatrC  which  Otraar  held  when  he  was  first  consul, 
the  author  censures  those  very  actions  of  the  same  C^aiu'. 
vhich  did  not  happen  till  the  ne:xt,  and  several  other  siic- 
Meding  years  of  hia  goTeminent  in  Gaul." 
i  LXI.  "  la  it  possible  then,"  said  Biiitus,  with  an  air  of 
■nrprise,  "  that  any  man  (and  specially  in  a  written  per- 
(ormaQce)  could  be  so  forj^tful  ts  not  to  discover,  upon  a 
tebaequent  perusal    of   his  own   nork,  what  an  egregi->uii 


read  a  aiiigla  poet,  or  studied  a  bIO^S  i 
little  or  nothing  either  of  public,  oi?il,  or  ci 
might  say  almoEt  the  sa,me,  indeed,  of  eea 
dome  of  them  very  able  orators,  who  (we  f 
little  acquainted  with  these  uaeful  parts  i 
for  iusbtuce,  of  Sulpicius  and  Autoniufl. 
wns  BUppIied  in  them  by   an  elaborate  1 
art  of  speaking  ;   and  there  was  not  one  <  . 
totally  unqualified  in  any  of  the  five'  prii 
which  it  is  composed  j  for  whenever  this  is  j 
matters  not  in  which  of  those  parts  it  ha,p^ 
incapacitates  a  mou  to  shine  as  an  orator,  i 
excelled  in  ooe  part,  and  some  in  another,  J 
could  readily  invent  such  arguraenta  a 
and  afterwards  digest  and  methodise  them  U 
tage^  and  he  could  likewise  retain  the  plan  3 
with  great  exactness ;  but  his  chief  merit  « 
of  hie  delivery,  in  which  he  was  justly  allow 
some  of  these  qualifications  he  was  upon  anei 
Crassus,  and  in  others  he  wa«  superior; 
guage  of  CruBsuB  was  iodisputably  prefeisbld 
same  manner,  it  cannot  he  snid  that  either  Soq 
or  any  other  speaker  of  repute,  was  abeolnli, 
any  one  of  the  five  parts  of  oratory.  But  we  I) 
from  the  example  of  Curio,  that  nothing  wUl  H 
an  orator,  than  a  brilliant  and  ready  flow  oE  J 
he  was  remarkably  dull  in  the  invention,  a 
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blunder  he  haJ  cotnmitteiH"  "  Very  true,"  said  T  ;  "(atH 
lie  wrote  with  a  deeign  to  discredit  the  measures  which  be 
represents  in  such  au  odious  light,  nothing  conid  be  man 
stupid  thaji  not  to  cooimeiiCQ  his  dialogue  at  a  period  nhii^ 
was  subsequent  to  those  measureB.  But  he  so  entirely  forgeta 
himeelf,  aa  to  tell  us,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  attend  a 
senate  which  was  held  in  one  of  Cffisar's  future  consulshii* 
io  the  very  same  dialogue  in  which  he  introduces  bimBeUat 
returning  home  from  a  senate  which  was  held  in  hia  fint 
consulship.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
who  was  so  remarkably  defective  in  a  faculty  which  is  the 
handmuid  of  our  other  intellectual  powers,  as  to  forget,  evea 
in  a  written  treatise,  a  material  circumstance  which  he  had 
mentioned  but  a  little  before,  should  find  his  memory  fail  him, 
as  it  generally  did,  ia  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  harangae. 
It  accordingly  happened,  though  he  had  many  conneiiODi^ 
and  was  fond  of  speaking  in  public,  that  few  causes  vm 
intrusted  to  hia  management.  But,  among  hia  coDlem- 
poraries,  he<n'aB  esteemed  next  in  merit  to  the  first  oratotsvf 
the  age;  and  that  merely,  as  I  said  before,  for  his  good 
oboice  of  words,  and  his  uncommon  readiness,  and  great 
flueucy  of  expression.  Hia  orations,  therefore,  may  deserves 
ciu^ory  perusal.  It  ia  true,  indeed,  they  are  much  too  lan- 
guid and  spiritless  ;  but  tLey  ma^  yet  he  of  service  to  enkcge 
and  improve  an  accompli ahment,  of  which  be  certainly  bid 
a  moderate  share;  and  which  has  so  much  force  and  efBeacT, 
that  it  gave  Curio  the  appearance  and  reputation  of  au  onuor 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  good  quality. 

LXII.  "But  to  return  to  our  subject;  Gaius  Carbo,  of 
the  same  age,  was  likewise  reckoned  au  orator  of  the  Becanil 
class ;  he  was  the  son,  indeed,  of  the  truly  eloquent  man 
before  mentioned,  but  was  far  from  being  an  acute  speaker 
himself;  he  was,  however,  esteemed  an  orator.  His  lan- 
guage was  tolerably  nervous,  he  spoke  with  ease;  and  then 
was  an  air  of  authority  iu  his  nddresa  that  was  perfectly 
natural  But  Quintus  Varius  was  a  man  of  quicker  inven- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  bad  an  equal  fireedoni  of  expR>- 
siou;  besides  which,  he  bad  a  bold  and  spirited  delivery,  and  t 
vein  of  elocution  which  was  neither  poor,  nor  coarse  tai 
vulgar ;  iu  short,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  U 
oroior.  Cnteus  Pompouiiis  was  a  vehement,  a  rouaia^  M^fl 
^erce  and  eager  speaker,  and  more  inclined  to  act  tha  pMtw^ 


»  prosecutor,  than  of  an  advocate.  But  farinferior  to  tl 
Tiucius  FuGuB ;  though  his  apphcution  was,  in  some  measure, 
rewarded  by  the  Buccesa  of  hia  proitecution  against  Manius 
Aquiliua  For  as  to  Marcus  Druaua,  your  great  unole,  who 
Bpoke  like  an  orator  only  upoD  matters  of  government  ■  Luoiua 
LucuUuB,  who  was  indeed  an  artful  speaker,  and  your  father, 
my  BrutuB,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  common  and  ciTJi 
law;  Marcus  LucuUus,  and  Marcus  Octavius,  the  son  of  Cnreua, 
who  was  a  man  of  so  much  authority  and  address,  as  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  Sempronius's  corn-act,  by  the  sufirages  of 
K  full  assembly  of  the  people  ;  Cufeus  OctaviuB,  the  son  of 
Marcus;  aud  Marcus  Cato,  the  father,  and  Quintus  Catulus, 
the  son ;  we  must  excuse  these  (if  I  may  ho  express  myself) 
from  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field, — that  is,  from  the 
management  of  judicial  causes,  and  place  them  iu  garrison 
over  the  general  interests  of  the  republic,  a  duty  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  Adequate.  I  should  have 
assigned  the  same  post  to  Quistus  Ccepio,  if  he  had  not  been 
80  violently  attached  to  the  equestrian  order,  as  to  set  him- 
self at  variance  with  the  senate.  I  have  also  remarked,  that 
Cnteua  Carbo,  Marcus  Marius,  and  several  others  of  the  some 
stamp,  who  would  not  have  m.«rited  the  attention  of  an 
audience  that  had  any  taste  for  elegance,  were  extremely  well 
Buited  to  address  a  tumultuous  crowd.  In  the  same  class 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  series  of  my  narrative) 
Lucius  Quintius  lately  made  his  appearance  j  though  Fah- 
canus,  it  must  be  owned,  was  still  better  adapted  to  please 
the  ears  of  the  populace.  But,  as  I  have  mentioned  this  in- 
ferior kind  of  speakers,  I  must  be  so  just  to  Lucius  Apuleius 
Satuminus,  as  to  observe  that,  of  all  the  factious  decJaimere 
aincethe  time  of  the  Gracchi,  he  was  generally  esteemed  the 
ablest  j  and  yet  he  caught  the  attention  of  the  public  more 
by  his  appearance,  his  gesture,  and  his  dress,  than  by  any 
real  fluency  of  expression,  or  even  a  tolerable  share  of  good 
sense.  But  Caius  Serviliiis  Glaucift,  though  the  most  aban- 
doned wretch  that  ever  existed,  was  very  keen  and  artful, 
and  excessively  humorous;  and  notwithstanding  the  mean- 
nees  of  his  birth,  and  the  depravity  of  his  life,  he  would  have 
been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  consul  in  his  prBetorahip,  if 
it  had  been  judged  lawful  to  admit  his  suit;  for  the  populace 
were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  and  he  had  secured  the  interest 
of  the  knights  by  an  act  he  had  procured  in  their  &vour. 
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He  was  alain  in  the  open  forum,  while  ne  was  pnetor.  on  the 
same  day  aa  the  tribune  S.ituminua,  in  the  consulEhip  ol 
Marius  aud  Flaccua  :  and  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  Hyper- 
bolua,  the  Atheaiftn,  whoso  profligacy  was  so  severely  stigma- 
tised in  the  old  Attio  comedieH.  These  were  succeeded  by 
Sestus  Titina,  who  was  indeed  a  voliiJjie  speaker,  and  pos- 
sessed a  ready  comprehension  ;  but  he  wns  so  loose  and  eSe- 
minate  in  hia  gesture,  as  to  fiiraish  room  for  the  invention  of 
a  dance,  which  was  called  the  Titian  jig ;  so  careful  should 
we  be  to  avoid  every  pecoliarity  in  our  manner  of  speaking, 
which  may  afterwards  be  exposed  to  ridicule  by  a  ludicrous 
imitation. 

LXllI.  "  But  we  have  rambled  bock  insensibly  to  a  period 
which  has  been  already  examined ;  let  ua,  therefore,  return 
to  that  which  we  were  reviewing  alittle  before.  ConteiDpotary 
with  Snlpicius  was  Publius  Antistins,  a  plausible  declaiQier, 
who,  after  being  silent  for  several  yeare,  and  exposed  (as  he 
often  was)  not  only  to  the  contempt,  but  the  derision  of  hig 
hearers,  first  spoke  with  applause  in  his  tribuneship,  in  a  real 
and  very  interesting  protest  agamat  the  illegal  application  of 
Caius  Julius  for  the  consulship;  and  that  so  much  the  more, 
because,  though  Snlpiciua  himself^  who  then  happened  to  be 
his  colleague,  spoke  on  the  same  side  of  the  debate,  Antistiui 
argued  more  copiously,  and  to  better  purposa  This  raised 
his  reputation  so  high,  that  many,  and  (soon  afterwards) 
every  cause  of  importance,  was  eagerly  recommended  to  hi>  \ 
r  patronage.     To  speak  the  truth,  he  bad  a  quick  couceptiou, 

I  a  methodical  judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory ;  and  though 

I  his  language  was  not  much  embellished,  it  wbb  very  far  from 

[  being  low.     In  short,  his  etyle  was  easy  and  flowing,  and  his 

I  appearance  rather  gentlemanly  than  otherwise ;  but  bis  action 

I  was  a  tittle  defective,  partly  through  the  disagreeable  tone  oi 

I  hia  voice,  and  partly  by  a  few  ridiculous  gestures,  of  which 

I  he  could  not  entirely  break  himself.     He  flourished  in  the 

I  time  between  the  flight  and  the  return  of  Sylla,  wheu  the 

I  republic  was  deprived  of  a  regular  administration  of  justiw, 

I  and  of  ita  former  dignity  and  splendour.     But  the  reception 

I  which  he  met  with  was  the  more  favourable,  as  the  faroin 

H  was  in  a  measure  destitute  of  good  oratois.     For  Sulpiei 

H  was  dead;   Cotta  and  Curio  were  abroad ;  and  i 

H  of  eminence  were  left  but  Carbo  and  Fomponiiis. 

^^^^^  nf  whom  be  easily  carried  off  the  palm. 


LXIV,  "  Hia  nearest  Buccesaor  iu  the  folIowiDg  age  waa 
Iiucius  SisenDA,  who  wits  a  mnn  of  learning,  had  &  taste  for 
the  liberal  soiences,  epoke  the  Roraan  language  with  accuracy 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  uf  h* 
country,  and  had  a  tolerable  share  of  wit;  but  he  was  not  a 
speaker  of  any  great  application,  or  eitensive  practice ;  and 
tBS  he  happened  to  live  iu  the  intermediate  time  between  the 
itippearance  of  Suipicius  and  Eortensius,  he  was  unable  to  equal 
the  former,  and  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  talents  of  the 
latter.  We  may  easily  form  a  judgment  of  his  abilities  from 
the  historical  works  he  has  left  behind  him ;  which,  though 
evidently  preferable  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  bad 
appeared  before,  may  serve  aa  a  proof  that  he  was  far  below 
the  standard  of  perfection,  aad  that  this  species  of  composi- 
tion had  not  then  beeu  improved  to  any  great  degree  of 
excellence  among  the  Romans,  But  the  genius  of  Quietus 
Hortenaiua,  eveu  in  his  early  youth,  like  one  of  Phidiaa'a  sta- 
tues, was  no  sooner  beheld  tdan  it  was  universally  admired  ! 
Be  spoke  his  first  oration  in  the  forum  in  the  consulship  of  Lu- 
cius Crassus  and  Qnintua  Sctevola,  to  whom  it  was  personally 
nddressed;  and  though  he  was  then  only  niueteeu  years  old, 
he  descended  from  the  rostra  with  the  hearty  approbation 
not  only  of  the  audience  in  general,  but  of  the  two  consuls 
themselves,  who  were  the  most  intelligent  judges  in  the 
whole  city.  He  died  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Paulus  and 
Caiaa  Mareellus;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  four- 
and-forty  years  a  pleader.  We  shall  review  his  character 
more  at  lai^  in  the  sequel;  but  in  this  part  of  my  history. 
I  chose  to  include  him  in  the  number  of  orators  who  were 
tether  of  an  earlier  date.  This  indeed  must  necessarily 
happen  to  all  whose  lives  are  of  any  considerable  length  ;  for 
they  are  equally  liable  to  a  comparison  with  their  elders  and 
their  juniors;  as  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Attius,  who  says 
'thM  both  he  and  Paouviua  applied  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  drama  under  the  same  rodiles ;  though,  at  the 
time,  the  one  was  eighty,  and  the  other  only  thirty  years  old. 
Thus  Hortensius  may  be  compared  not  only  with  those  who 
were  properly  his  contemporaries,  but  with  me,  and  you,  my 
Brutus,  and  with  others  of  a  prior  date.  For  he  began  to  speak 
hi  public  while  Crassus  was  living ;  but  his  fame  increased 
when  he  appeared  as  a  joint  adTocate  with  Antonius  and 
Philippus  (at  that  time  in  the  decline  of  life)  in  defence  of 
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CneeiiB  Pompeiua, — a  cause  in  whioh  (though  a  mere  youth) 
he  distiDguiahod  himself  above  the  reet.  He  tck&y  therefore  be 
jucluded  in  the  list  of  those  whom  I  have  placed  in  the  liina 
uf  SulpiciuH  ;  but  among  his  proper  coevals,  such  as  Marem 
Pisu,  Marcus  Crassus,  CnieuE  Lentulua,  and  Publiua  Lentnltu 
Sura,  he  excelled  beyond  the  reach  of  competitioa ;  and  after 
these  he  happened  upon  me,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  (Ibc 
I  was  eight  yeaj«  younger  than  himBelf),  and  spent  a  number 
of  years  witli  me  in  pursuit  of  the  same  forensic  gloiy ;  ' 
at  last,  (a  little  before  his  death,)  he  once  pleaded  with 
in  defence  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  I  have  frequently  done 

LXV.  "  Thus  you  see,  my  Brutus,  I  am  eonoe  inaenaibiyi 
yourself,  though  there  was  undoulitedly  a  great  varie^  ■ 
oi-ators  betweeu  my  first  appearance  in  the  forum,  and  yoto*. 
But  as  I  determined,  when  we  began  the  conversation,  to 
muke  no  mention  of  those  among  them  who  are  still  lifiug, 
to  prevent  your  inquiring  too  minutely  what  is  my  opinioti 
coacemiug  each ;  I  shall  coufine  myself  to  such  as  are  now  no 
more."  "  That  is  not  the  true  reason,"  said  Brutus,  "  wliy 
you  choose  to  be  silent  about  the  living,"  "  What  then  dii 
you  suppose  it  to  be  )"  said  I.  "  You  are  only  fearful,' 
Implied  he,  "  that  your  remarks  should  afterwards  be  mea- 
tioned  by  us  in  other  company,  and  that,  by  this  means,  yoa 
should  expose  yourself  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom  yon 
may  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  notice."  "  Indeed," 
auswered  I,  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  secrecy." 
"  Neither  have  you  any  reason,"  said  he ;  "  but  after  all,  1 
suppose,  you  had  rather  be  silent  yournelf,  than  rety  upon 
our  taciturnity,"  "  To  confesB  the  truth,"  replied  I,  "  when  I 
first  entered  upon  the  subject,  1  never  imagined  that  I  should 
have  extended  it  to  the  age  now  before  us ;  whereas  I  have 
been  drawn  by  a  continued  series  of  history  among 
modems  of  latest  date."  ''  Introduce,  then,"  said  he,  " 
intermediate  orators  you  may  think  worthy  of  our  n 
and  afterwards  let  us  return  to  yourself,  and  Hortet 
"  To  Hortenaius,"  replied  I,  "  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
my  own  character,  I  shall  leave  it  to  other  people  to  e 
if  they  choose  to  take  the  trouble."  "  I  can  by  nc 
agree  to  that,"  said  he ;  "  for  though  every  part 
account  you  have  favoured  us  with,  hat  entertained  i 
''t^reeably,  it  now   begins  to  Eoem,  tadious,    becausi 
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im]Atieat  to  hear  somethiiig  of  yourielj;  I  do  not  mean  tha 
wonderful  qualities,  but  the  progr^aive  ilepi,  and  the  advaacea 
nt  your  eloquence;  for  the  former  are  sufficiently  known 
already  both  to  mt,  and  the  whole  world."  "  Ah  you  do  not 
require  me,"  eaid  I,  "  to  Bound  the  praises  of  my  own  genius, 
but  only  to  dsBcribe  ray  labour  and  application  to  improTe  it, 
your  request  shall  be  complied  -with.  But  to  preserve  the 
order  of  my  narrative,  I  ahall  first  introduce  such  other 
Epeakere  aa  I  think  ought  to  be  previously  noticed. 

"  And  I  shall  b^n  with  Marcua  Cmssua,  whotwas  con- 
temporary with  HortensiiiB.  LXVI.  With  a  tolerable  share 
of  learning,  and  a.  very  moderate  capacity,  his  application, 
afluduity,  and  interest,  procured  him  a  place  among  the 
ablest  pleaderB  of  the  time  for  several  years.  His  language 
was  pure,  his  expression  neither  low  nor  vulgar,  and  his  ideas 
well  digested )  but  he  had  nothing  in  him  that  was  florid 
and  ornamental ;  and  the  real  ardour  of  his  mind  was  not 
supported  by  any  vigorous  exertion  oi  his  voice,  so  that  he 
pronounced  almost  everything  in  the  same  uniform  tone. 
His  equal,  and  professed  antagonist,  Caius  Fimbria,  was  not 
able  to  maintain  his  character  so  long  ;  and  though  he  always 
epoke  with  a  strong  and  elevated  voice,  and  poured  forth 
a  rapid  torrent  of  well-chosen  expressions,  he  was  so  im- 
moderately vehement  that  you  might  justly  be  surprised  that 
the  people  should  have  been  so  absent  and  inattentive  as 
to  admit  a  madToan,  like  him.  into  the  list  of  orators.  As  to 
CnKua  Lentulus,  his  action  acquired  him  a  reputation  for  his 
eloquence  very  far  beyond  his  real  abilities;  for  though  ho 
was  not  a  man  of'any  great  penetration  (notwithstanding  ha 
carried  the  appearance  of  it  in  his  countenance),  nor  possessed 
any  real  fluency  of  expression  (though  be  was  equally  specious 
in  this  respect  as  in  the  former),  yet  by  his  sudden  breaks, 
and  exclamations,  he  affected  sucb  an  ironical  air  of  surprise, 
with  a  sweet  aud  sonorous  tone  of  voice,  and  hia  whole 
action  was  bo  warm  and  lively,  that  Me  defects  were  scarcely 
noticed.  For  as  Curio  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  orator 
with  no  other  qiiality  than  a  tolerable  freedom  of  elocution, 
eo  Gneeus  Lentulus  concealed  the  mediocrity  of  his  other 
aocomplisbmenta  by  his  action,  which  was  really  excellent. 
Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  Puhlius  Lentulus,  whose 
poverty  of  invention  and  expreHrion  was  secured  from  notics 
by  the  mere  dignity  of  his  presence,  hia  correct  and  gracefitl 
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gesture,  aud  the  strength  aad  sweetness  uf  bis  Toice ;  and  h 
merit  depended  so  entirely  upon  his  action,  that  he  w 
deficient  in  every  other  qutuHty  than  his  oamesake. 

LXVII.  "  But  Murcua  Fiso  derived  all  ins  talenta  troB 
hie  erudition  ;  for  he  was  much  hetter  versed  i 
literature  than  any  of  hia  predaceaaora.  He  had,  however, 
natural  keenness  of  discernment,  which  he  greatly  iaiprDve 
by  art,  aud  exerted  with  great  address  and  dexterity,  thoug 
in  very  indifiereut  laugu^;e;  but  be  was  frequently  mi 
and  cholsric,  sometimee  cold  and  insipid,  and  uow  and  tb 
rather  smart  and  bumoroue.  He  did  not  long  support  t 
fatigue  and  emulous  contention  of  the  forum ;  partly  a 
account  of  the  weaknaaa  of  hia  constitution;  and  part^ 
because  he  could  not  submit  to  the  follies  aud  impertinenot 
of  the  common  people  (which  wo  orators  are  forced  1 
Bwallon),  either,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  from  a  peculii 
moroseueas  of  temper,  or  from  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  prii 
of  heart.  After  acquiring,  therefore,  in  hia  yonth,  a  tolerall 
degree  of  reputation,  hia  character  began  to  sink ;  but  in  tr 
trial  of  the  Vestals,  he  again  recovered  it  with  some  addition 
lustre,  and  being  thua  recalled  to  the  theatre  of  eloquence,  1 
kept  his  rank,  ss  long  as  he  was  able  to  support  the  &tig 
of  it;  after  which  hia  credit  declined,  in  proportion  a 
remitted  hia  application.  Publius  Mureoa  hod  a  modenj 
genius,  but  was  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  antiquitj 
he  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence  to  the  belles  lettn 
in  which  he  was  tolerably  versed;  in  short,  he  was  a  man 
great  industry,  and  took  the  utmoat  pains  to  diatinguii 
himself  Caiua  Censorinus  had  a  good  stock  of  Gredi 
literature,  explained  whatever  he  advanced  with  great  uea 
neas  and  perspicuity,  and  had  a  graceful  action,  but  was  to 
cold  and  inanimate  for  the  forum.  Lucius  Turius,  wij 
a  very  indifferent  genius,  but  the  most  indefatigable  applki 
tion,  apoke  in  public  very  often,  in  the  best  manner  be  W 
able;  and,  accordingly^  he  only  wanted  tbo  votes  of  a  ft 
centuries  to  promote  him  to  the  consulship.  Cbius  Mm 
was  never  a  man  of  much  interest  or  autlioiity,  but  v 
of  the  most  active  pleaders  of  his  time ;  and  if  his  lifb,  b 
maimers,  and  bis  very  looks,  had  not  ruined  the  credit  ofb 
genius,  he  would  have  ranked  higher  in  the  list  uf  oratu 
He  mas  neither  copious,  nor  dry  aud  barren  ;  neither  na 
and  embellished,  nor  whoUy  inelegant ;  aud  hia  voice,  H 
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geature,  and  every  part  of  his  action,  was  without  any  grace ; 
but  in  inrenting  and  digesting  bis  ideas,  he  had  a  won- 
derful accuracy,  such  as  no  man  I  ever  saw  either  possessed 
or  eierted  in  a  more  eminent  degree;  and  yet,  somehow,  he 
displayed  it  rather  with  the  air  of  a  quibbler,  than  of  an 
orator.  Though  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  public 
causes,  he  appeared  to  most  advantage  and  was  most  courted 
aud  employed  in  private  ones. 

LXVin.  "  Caius  Piso,  who  comes  rieit  in  order,  had 
scarcely  any  exertion,  but  he  was  a  speaker  who  adopted 
a  very  familiar  style  ;  and  though,  in  iact,  he  was  far  from 
being  slow  of  invention,  he  had  more  penetration  in  his  look 
and  appearance  than  he  really  possessed.  His  contemporary, 
Marcus  Glabrio,  though  carefully  instructed  by  his  grandfiither 
Sowvola,  was  prevented  from  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
natural  indolence  and  want  of  attention.  Lucius  Torquatus, 
on  the  contrary,  had  an  elegant  turn  of  expression,  and  a  clear 
oomprebeusion,  and  was  perfectly  polite  aud  well-bred  in  hie 
whole  manner.  But  CnaiuB  Pompeius,  my  coeval,  a  man  who 
was  born  to  excel  in  everything,  would  have  acquired  a  more 
distinguished  reputation  for  his  eloquenoe.  if  he  had  not 
been  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  it  by  the  more  dazzling 
cbarma  of  military  fame.  His  language  was  nat\irally  bold 
and  elevated,  aud  he  was  always  master  of  his  subject ;  and 
as  to  his  powers  of  enunciation,  his  voice  was' sonorous  and 
luanly,  and  his  geeture  noble  and  full  of  dignity.  Deoimus 
SilanuB,  another  of  my  contemporaries,  and  your  father-in- 
law,  was  not  a  man  of  much  application,  but  he  had  a  very 
competeut  share  of  discernment  aud  elocution.  Quintus 
Pompeius,  the  son  of  Aulas,  who  had  the  title  of  Bizhynicui, 
and  was  about  two  years  older  than  myself,  was,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  remarkably  foud  of  the  study  of  eloquence,  bod  an 
uncommon  stock  of  learning,  and,  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance  ;  for  he  was  connected  with  Marcus 
Piso  and  me,  not  only  as  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but 
as  an  associate  in  our  studies  and  private  exercises.  His 
elocution  was  but  ill  recommended  by  hla  action  ;  for  though 
the  former  was  sufficiently  copious  and  diffusive,  there  was 
nothing  gracefiil  in  the  latter.  His  ccatemporary,  PubliuB 
Autrouius,  had  a  very  olear  and  strong  voice ;  but  he  wts 
distinguished  by  no  other  accomplishment.  Lucius  Octaviut 
BedtinoB  died  in  bis  youth,  whila  ho  wits  in  full  practice  ;  but 
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he  ascended  the  roetra  with  more  assurance  than  abihty. 
Cains  StaienuB,  who  chang-ed  his  name  into  .^lius  by  a  kind 
of  self-adoption,  was  a  warm,  an  abuaive,  and  indeed  a  fiirious 
speaker;  which  was  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  many,  that 
he  would  have  risen  to  some  rank  in  the  state,  if  it  lad  not 
been  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  clearly  convicted,  and  (at 
which  he  afterwards  suffered. 

LXIX.  "  At  the  same  time  were  the  two  brothere  Caiiu 
and  Lucius  Crepasius,  who,  though  men  tf  an  obscure  familj 
and  little  previous  consequence,  were  yet,  by  mete  dint  ol 
application,  suddenly  promoted  to  the  qutestorsliip,  with  oo 
other  recommendation  than  a  provincial  and  unpolished  kisit 
of  oratory.  That  I  may  not  seem  wilfully  to  omit  any  de- 
ckimer,  I  must  also  notice  Caius  Cosconius  Calidianus,  who, 
without  any  discernment,  amused  the  people  with  a  rapidity 
of  laagui^e  (if  such  it  might  be  called)  which  he  attended 
with  a  perpetual  hurry  of  action,  and  a  most  violent  eiertion 
of  his  voice.  Of  much  the  same  cast  was  Quintus  Arrius, 
who  may  be  considered  as  a  second-hand  Marcus  Crasnis. 
He  is  a  striking  proof  of  what  consequence  it  is  in  such  i 
city  as  ours  to  devote  oneself  to  the  intoreste  of  the  many, 
and  to  be  as  active  as  possible  in  promoting  their  safety,  or 
their  honour.  For  by  these  means,  though  of  the  loveat 
parental,  having  raised  himself  to  offices  of  rank,  and  to 
considerable  wealth  and  influence,  he  likewise  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  tolerable  patron,  without  either  learning  or 
abilities.  But  as  inexperienced  champions,  who,  from  a  pw- 
Biocate  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  ciroua,  can  bear 
the  blows  of  their  opponents  without  shrinking,  are  often 
(.verpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  increased  ty 
the  reflection  of  the  sand  ;  ho  A«,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
even  the  sharpest  encounters  with  good  euccess,  could  not 
stand  the  severity  of  that  year  of  judicial  contest,  whioh 
blazed  upon  him  like  a  aunomer'B  sun." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Atticus,  "  you  are  now  treating  ob 
with  tie  very  drcfft  of  oratory,  and  you  have  entertained  in 
in  this  manner  for  some  time ;  but  I  did  not  offer  to  inWr- 
nipt  you,  because  I  never  dreamed  you  would  have  descended 
so  low  aa  to  mention  the  Sl-aieni  and  Awtronii  t"  "  As  I  have 
been  speaking  of  the  dead,  you  will  not  imagine,  I  suppose." 
said  I,  "that  1  have  done  It  to  couit  t?    '    '  i    .  -- 

pursuing  the  ordtr  "f  iiistory,  1  was  necesB 
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to  a  period  of  time  which  falls  within  the  compaBS  of  our  own 
knowledge.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  noticed,  that  after  recouut- 
ing  all  who  ever  ventured  to  Kpeok  in  public,  we  fiud  but 
few  (very  few  indited !)  whose  names  are  worth  recording ; 
ftnd  not  man;  who  hod  eveu  the  repuU  of  being  orators.  Let 
UB,  however,  return  to  oiu:  subjects 

LXX.  "  Titus  Torquatus,  then,  the  sou  of  TituB,  was  a 
mail  of  learuing,  (which  he  firsfc  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Molo  in  Rhodes,)  and  of  a  free  a.nd  easy  elocution  which  he 
reoeiied  from  nature.  If  he  had  lived  to  a  proper  age,  he 
would  have  been  chosen  consul,  without  any  solicitation ; 
but  he  had  more  ability  for  speaking,  than  inclination ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  do  justice  to  the  art  he  professed ; 
and  yet  he  was  never  wanting  to  bis  duty,  either  iu  the  pri' 
vate  causes  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  or  in  his  seuatorifd 
caxiaoity.  My  townsman,  too,  fifarcns  Pontidius,  pleaded  a 
number  of  private  causes.  He  bad  a  rapidity  of  expression, 
and  a  tolerable  quiokneaa  of  comprehension  ;  but  he  was  very 
warm,  aud  indeed  rather  too  choleric  and  irascible  ;  so  that 
he  often  wrangled,  not  only  with  his  antagonist,  but  (what 
appears  very  strange)  with  the  judge  himself,  whom  it  was 
rather  his  business  to  sooth  and  gratify.  Marcus  MessaJa, 
who  was  something  younger  than  myself,  was  far  from  being 
a  poor  and  abject  pleader,  and  yet  he  was  not  a'very  ele- 
gant one.  He  was  judicious,  penetrating,  and  wary,  very 
exact  ia  digesting  aud  methodiziDg  his  subject,  and  a  man  of 
uncommon  diligence  and  application,  and  of  very  extensive 
practice.  As  to  the  two  Metelli,  (Celer  aud  Nepoa,)  these  also 
ha4  a  moderate  share  of  employment  at  the  bar  ;  but  being 
destitute  neither  of  learning  nor  abilities,  they  chiefly  applied 
themselves  (and  with  some  success)  to  debates  of  a  more 
popular  kind.  But  CnEeus  Lentulna  Marcellinns,  who  was 
never  reckoned  a  bad  speaker,  was  esteemed  a  very  eloquent 
one  in  his  coTisulship.  He  wanted  neither  sentiment  nor 
expression  ;  bis  voice  was  sweet  a.ad  sonorous ;  and  he  had  a 
Bufficient  stock  of  humour,  Caius  Memmius,  the  son  of  Lucius, 
was  a  perfect  adept  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  he  had 
an  insuperable  disgust  to  the  literature  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  a  neat  and  polished  speaker,  aud  had  a  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious turn  of  expression ;  but  as  he  was  equally  averse  to 
every  laborious  effort  either  of  the  mind  or  tho  tongue,  hig 
eloquence  declined  in  proportion  aa  he  lessened  his  application." 
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LXSt.  "But  I  heartily  wish,"  sail  Brutiia,  "that  ycnl 
wotOd  give  \m  your  opinion  of  those  orators  who  are  s" 
living  i  or,  if  you  are  determined  to  say  nothing  of  the  n 
there  are  two  at  least,  (that  is,  CEsear  and  Marcellua,  whoq 
I  hare  often  hoard  you  speak  of  iffith  the  highest  approbl 
tion,)  whoae  oharaoters  would  give  me  as  uiucli  ent 
aa  any  of  those  you  have  already  specified."  "  But  why^ 
answered  I,  "  should  you  espect  that  I  should  give 
opinion  of  men  who  are  aa  well  known  to  yourself  aj 
"  MarcelluB,  indeed,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  very  well  acquainM 
with  ;  but  as  to  Cceaar,  I  know  little  of  Aim.  For  I  haM 
heard  the  former  very  often  ;  but  by  the  time  I  was  able  tf 
iiidge  for  myself,  the  latter  had  set  out  for  his  provinoa 
"  But  what,"  said  I,  "  think  you  of  him  whom  you  have  h 
•oofteni"  "What  else  can  i  think,"  replied  he,  "but  that  ji 
will  soon  have  an  orator,  who  will  very  nearly  resemble  you 
selfl"  "If  that  ia  the  case,"  answered  I,  "pray  think  of  him  J 
fitvourably  aa  you  can."  "  I  do,"  said  he  j  "  for  he  plea 
me  very  highly  ;  and  not  without  reasou.  He  is  absoluld 
master  of  his  profession,  and,  uegleating  every  other,  ] 
applied  himself  solely  to  thk ,-  and,  foj  that  purpose, 
persevered  in  the  rigorous  task  of  composing  a  daily  essay  is 
writing.  His  words  are  well  chosen ;  his  language  is  fuH 
and  copiiJus  ;  and  everything  he  says  receives  an  additional 
ornament  from  the  graceful  tone  of  liia  voice,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  action.  In  short,  he  is  so  complete  an  orator,  that 
there  is  no  quality  I  know  of,  in  which  I  can  think  him  defi- 
cient. But  he  is  still  more  to  be  admired,  for  being  able,  b 
these  unhappy  times,  (which  aro  marked  with  a  distress  that, 
by  some  cruel  fatality,  has  overwhelmed  us  all,)  to  ooosole 
himself,  aa  opportunity  offers,  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  integrity,  and  by  the  frequent  renewal  of  hia  literaiy 
pursuits.  I  saw  him  lately  at  Mitylene ;  and  then  (aa  I  ha^ 
already  hinted)  1  saw  him  a  ikorougk  man.  For  though  J 
had  before  discovered  in  him  a  strong  resemblane 
self,  the  likeness  was  much  improved  after  he  wa 
by  the  instructions  of  your  learned  and  very  intimate  irieili 
Cratippus."  "  Though  I  acknowledge,"  said  1,  "  that  I  t 
listened  with  pleasure  to  your  eulogies  on  a  very  w 
man,  for  whom  I  have  the  warmest  esteem,  they  ha^ 
me  insensibly  to  the  recollection  of  our  coramon  rail 
which  our  present  conversation  was  intended  to   suape 


But  I    would    willingly   hear  what  is  Atticua's  opiuion  cf 

I.XXII.  "Upon  my  word,"  replied  Atticua,  "you  nre 
wonderfully  conaiatont  with  your  plan,  to  aay  nothing  yoiw- 
eej/'of  the  living;  and  indeed,  if  you  were  to  deal  with  them, 
BB  you  already  have  with  the  dead,  and  eay  something  of 
every  paltry  fellow  that  oceure  to  your  memory,  you  would 
plague  US  with  AutroiiiB.nA.Staieni-wiihaat  end.  But  though 
you  might  possihly  have  it  in  view  not  to  encumher  youraelf 
with  such  a  numerouB  crowd  of  inaignificant  wretchesj  or 
perhapa,  to  avoid  giving  any  ona  room  to  oomplaiu  that  he 
was  either  unnoticed,  or  not  eitoUed  according  to  hia  ima- 
ginary merit ;  yet,  certainly,  you  might  have  said  aomething 
of  Cteaar ;  eapecially,  aa  your  opinion  of  Kis  abilitiea  ia  well 
known  to  everybody,  and  his  concerning  youn  is  very  iar 
from  being  a  secret.  But,  however,"  said  he,  (addressing 
himaelf  to  Bmtna.)  "  T  really  think  of  Cteaar,  and  everybody 
elae  saya  the  same  of  thia  aocurate  master  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, that  he  has  the  purest  and  the  moat  elegant  command  of 
the  Roman  language  of  all  the  orators  that  have  yet  appeared; 
and  that  not  merely  by  domeatic  habit,  aa  we  have  lately  heard 
it  observed  of  the  femilies  of  the  Lmlii  and  the  Mucii,  (though 
even  here,  I  believe,  this  might  partly  have  been  the  case,)  but 
he  chiefly  acquired  and  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection,  by  a 
atudious  application  to  the  moat  intricate  and  refined  branches 
of  literature,  and  by  a  careful  and  conatant  attention  to  the 
purity  of  his  style.  But  that  he,  who,  involved  aa  he  was  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  of  business,  could  dedicate  to  you,  my 
Cicero,  a  laboured  treatise  on  the  art  of  speaking  con'ectiy  ; 
that  he,  who,  in  the  first  book  of  it,  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  an  accurate  choice  of  worda  is  the  foundation  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  who  has  bestowed,"  said  he,  (addresaing  himself 
again  to  Brutua,)  "  the  highest  encomiums  on  this  friend  of 
oura,  who  yet  chooaea  to  leave  Caesar's  character  to  me; — that 
he  should  be  a  perfect  maater  of  the  language  of  pohte  con- 
versation, is  a  cirouraatance  which  is  almoat  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned,  I  said,  the  highest  encomvwnn,"  pursued  Atticus, 
"  becouae  he  says  ia  so  many  words,  when  he  addres«ea  himself 
to  Cicero,  'If  othera  have  beatowed  all  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  acquire  a  habit  of  expressing  themselves  with  ease  and 
correctness,  how  much  is  the  name  and  dignity  nf  the  Roman 
s  indebted  to  you,  who  are  the  hieheat  pattern,  auif 


indeed  the  fir^t  iuTentoi-  of  that  rich  fertility  i)f  lan^uAgta 
which  distiuguifiLeB  your  performanceB.'"  ^ 

LXXIII.  "  Indeed,"  said  BratuB,  "  I  think  he  has  estolled 
your  merit  in  a.  very  friendly  and  a  very  magnificent  style; 
for  you  are  not  only  the  highest  pattern,  and  even  the  firA 
invcTitor  of  all  our  fertilUy  of  language,  which  alone  is  pnUBS 
enough  to  coutcut  any  reasonable  man,  but  you  have  added 
tresh  honours  to  the  name  and  d^ity  of  the  Kaman  people  ] 
for  the  very  excellence  in  which  we  had  hitherto  been  con- 
quered by  the  vanquished  Greeks,  has  now  beeu  either  wrested 
from  their  hands,  or  equally  shared,  at  least,  between  us  and 
them.  So  that  I  prefer  this  honourable  tefitimony  of  Ceesar,  I 
will  not  say  to  the  public  thanksgiving  which  was  decreed 
for  your  own  military  services,  but  to  the  triumphs  of  many 
heroes."  "  Very  true,"  replied  I,  "  provided  this  honourable 
teetimony  was  really  the  voice  of  Csesar'a  judgment,  and 
not  of  his  friendship  ;  for  he  certainly  has  added  more  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  whoever  he  may  be,  (if  indeed 
any  such  man  has  yet  existed,)  who  has  not  only  exemplified 
and  enlarged,  but  first  produced  this  rich  fertility  of  expres- 
sion, than  the  doughty  warriors  who  have  stormed  a  few  paltry 
castles  of  the  Liguriana,  which  have  furnished  us,  you  know, 
with  many  repeated  triumphs.  In  reality,  if  we  caa  submit 
to  hear  the  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  (to  say  nothing  of  thosa 
godlike  plana,  wiiich,  supported  by  the  wiadom  of  ourgenerata, 
have  frequently  saved  the  sinking  state  both  abroad  and  M 
home)  that  an  orator  is  justly  entitled  to  the  preference 
to  any  commander  in  a  petty  war.  But  the  general,  you 
will  say,  is  the  more  servicaable  man  to  the  public  Nobody 
denies  it :  and  yet  (for  I  am  not  afraid  of  provoking  your 
censure,  in  a  conversation  wliich  leaves  eacb  of  us  at  liberty 
to  say  what  he  thinks)  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  the 
single  oration  of  Crassus,  in  defence  of  Curius,  than  be 
honoured  with  two  Ligurian  triumphs.  You  will,  perhape. 
reply,  that  the  atorming  a  cafitle  of  the  Liguriana  was  a  tbiiig 
uf  more  consequence  to  the  state,  than  that  the  claim  « 
Curius  should  be  ably  supported.  This  I  own  to  be  true. 
But  it  was  also  of  more  consequence  \o  the  Athenians,  that 
their  houses  should  be  securely  roofed,  than  to  have  their 
city  graced  with  a  most  beantiful  statue  of  Minerva :  and  ye^ 
notwithstanding  this,  1  would  much  rather  have  been  | 
fiiidios,  tbau   the  most  skilfiil  joiner  in  Atheiu.     In  t 


preBent  ease  therefore,  we  are  not  to  consider  a  mans  uEefnl- 
nese  but  the  strength  of  his  abilities;  efipeoially  as  the 
iiiimber  of  painters  and  statuaries  who  have  excelled  in  theii 
profoBsion,  is  very  small;  wherens  there  am  never  be  any 
want  of  joiners  and  mechanical  labourers.  LXXIV.  But 
proceed,  my  Atticus,  with  Cfesar ;  and  oblige  ua  with  the 
remainder  of  hia  character."  "  We  see  then,"  said  he,  "  from 
what  haa  just  been  mentioned,  that  a  pure  and  correct  style 
ia  the  groundwork,  and  the  yery  basis  and  foundation,  upon 
which  an  orator  must  build  hia  othei'  accomplishments  ; 
though  it  is  true,  that  those  who  bad  hitherto  possessed  it, 
derived  it  more  irom  early  habit,  than  from  any  principles  of 
art.  It  ia  needless  to  refer  you  to  the  instances  of  Lcelius 
and  Saipio  ;  for  a  purity  of  laiigu^e,  as  well  aa  of  manaert, 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  age  they  lived  ia.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  be  applied  to  every  one  ;  for  their  two  oontemporaries, 
CeeoiliiiB  and  Paouviua,  spoke  very  incorrectly;  butyetpeople 
in  genera!  who  had  not  resided  out  of  the  city  nor  been  cor- 
rupted by  any  domestic  barbariams,  spoke  the  Roman  laH' 
guage  with  purity.  Time,  however,  as  well  at  Rome  as  in 
Greece,  soon  altered  matters  for  the  worse;  for  this  city  (as 
had  formerly  been  the  case  at  Athens)  was  resorted  to  by  a 
crowd  of  adventurers  from  different  parts,  who  spoke  very 
corruptly ;  which  shows  the  necessity  of  reforming  our  lan- 
guage, and  reduoinR  it  to  a  certain  standard,  which  ahaJl  not 
be  liable  to  vary  like  the  capricious  laws  of  custom.  Though 
we  were  then  very  young,  we  -can  easily  remember  Titus 
Flamininus,  who  was  joint-consul  with  Quiutus  Metfillua ;  he 
was  supposed  to  speak  his  native  language  with  correctness, 
but  was  a  man  of  no  literature.  As  to  Catulus,  he  was  &r 
indeed  from  being  destitute  r,:  learning,  as  you  have  already 
observed;  but  his  reputed  purity  of  diction  was  chiefly 
o^ng  to  the  sweetne^  of  his  voice  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
accent.  Cotta,  who,  by  bis  bioad  pronunciation,  loat  all 
resemblance  of  the  elegant  tone  of  the  Greeks,  and  affected  a 
harsh  and  ruatic  utterance,  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Catulus, 
acquired  the  same  reputation  of  correctneBS,  by  purBuing  a 
wild  and  unfrequented  path.  But  Siaenna,  who  had  the  am- 
bition to  think  of  reforming  our  phraaeolugy,  oould  not  be 
laahed  out  of  his  whimsical  and  new-&ngled  turns  of  expree- 
sion,  by  all  the  raillery  of  Caius  Rusius."  "  What  do  you  refet 
to  I"  said  BrutuR ;  "  and  who  was  the  Caius  Busiua  you  an 
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speaking  ofl"  "He  was  a  noted  prosecutor,"  repiied  ; 
"  aome  years  ago.  When  this  man  had  supported  an  indi 
ment  against  one  Coius  Rutiliua,  Sisenna,  who  waa  coua 
for  tbs  defendant,  told  him,  that  several  parts  of  his  aoi 
sation  were  spitatical.^  LXXV.  Mj/  lords,  cried  Bub 
to  the  judges,  /  shaU  he  cruel!}/  over-reaohed.  utdat  j 
give  nn  your  assistance.  His  charge  overpowert  my  eo 
prekemion;  and  I  am.  afraid  he  has  aome  vnfair  dai 
upon  ms.  What,  m  lAe  name  of  heaven,  can  he  inteTid 
RPiTATiOAJj)  I  know  the  meaning  o/spiT,  or  spittle;  hvit 
horrid  atecal,  at  the  end  of  it,  absolutely  puvdes  me.  1 
whole  bench  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  singular  oddity 
the  espression;  my  old  friend,  however,  was  still  of  opinie 
that  to  speak  correctly,  waa  to  speak  differently  from  otli 

"  But  Csesar,  who  was  giiided  by  the  principles  of  art,  li 
corrected  the  imperfeotiona  of  a  vicious  custom,  by  adoptii 
the  rules  and  improvements  of  a  good  one,  as  he  found  the 
occasionally  displayed  in  the  course  of  polite  conversatis 
Acoordiogly,  to  the  purest  elegance  of  expresmon,  (which 
equally  necessftry  to  every  well-bred  citizen,  as  to  an  onttd 
he  has  added  all  the  various  ornaments  of  elocution ;  so  tfi 
he  seems  to  exhibit  the  finest  painting  iu  the  most  advg 
tageous  point  of  view.  As  be  has  such  extraordinary  nu 
even  in  the  tenor  of  his  language,  I  must  confess  that  VOi 
ia  no  peraon  I  know  of,  to  whom  he  should  yield  the  proi 
ence.  Besides,  his  manner  of  speaking,  both  as  to  his  vo 
and  gesture,  is  splendid  and  noble,  without  the  least  app^ 
ance  of  art.ilice  or  affectation ;  and  there  is  a  dignity  in 
very  presence,  which  bespeaks  a  great  and  elevated  mim 
"  Indeed,"  said  Brutus,  "  his  orations  please  me  liighly  ;  I 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  read  several  of  them.  He  h 
likewise  written  some  commentariea,  or  short  memoirs, 
his  own  transactions."  "  And  such,"  said  I,  "  as  merit  C 
highest  approbation ;  for  they  are  plain,  correct,  and  gfaoefl 
and  divested  of  all  the  ornaments  of  language,  so  as  to  appS 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  a  kind  of  undi ' 
But  while  he  pretended  only  to  furnish  the  loose  materi 
for  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  compose  a  regular  hist 
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he  may,  pei-haps.  liave  gratified  the  vanity  of  a  few  literary 
friiseurs;  but  he  hae  certainly  prevented  all  sensible  men 
from  attempting  any  improvemeut  on  his  plan.  For,  in  his- 
tory, nothing  is  mora  pleasing  than  a  correct  and  elegant 
brevity  of  expression.  With  your  leave,  however,  it  is  high 
time  to  return  to  those  orators  who  have  quitted  the  stage 
of  life. 

LXXVI.  "  Caius  Sicinius,  then,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the 
ooiiBor  Quintua  Pompey,  by  one  of  his  daughters,  died  after 
his  advancement  to  the  quiestorahip.  He  was  a  speaker  of 
some  merit  and  reputation,  which  he  derived  from  tlie  system 
of  Hermagoraa ;  who,  though  he  furnished  but  little  assist- 
anoe  for  acquiring  an  ornamental  style,  gave  many  useful 
precepts  to  espedite  and  improve  the  invention  of  an  orator. 
For  in  this  system  we  have  a  collection  of  fixed  and  determi- 
nate rules  for  public  speaking ;  which  are  delivered  indeed 
without  any  show  or  parade,  (and  I  might  have  added,  in 
a  trivial  and  homely  form,)  but  yet  are  so  plain  and  me- 
thodical, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  the  road. 
By  keeping  close  to  these,  and  always  digesting  his  suhjeet 
before  he  ventured  to  apeak  upon  it,  (to  which  we  may  add, 
that  he  had  a  tolerable  fluency  of  expression,)  he  so  fer  suc- 
ceeded, without  any  other  assistajice,  as  to  be  ranked  among 
the  pleaders  of  the  day.  As  to  Caiua  Visellius  Varro,  who 
was  my  cousin,  and  a  contemporary  of  Sicinins,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  learning.  He  died  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
court  of  inquests,  into  which  he  bad  been  admitted  after  the 
expiration  of  his  eedilesbip.  The  public,  I  confess,  had  not  the 
same  opinion  of  his  ahilities  that  1  have;  for  he  never  passed 
as  a  man  of  sterling  eloquence  among  the  people.  His  speech 
was  eicessively  quick  and  rapid,  and  consequently  indistinct ; 
for,  in  fact,  it  was  embarrassed  and  obscured  by  the  celerity 
of  its  course ;  and  yet,  after  all,  you  will  scarcely  find  a  mau 
who  had  a  better  choice  of  words,  or  a  richer  vein  of  sen- 
timent. He  had  besides,  a  complete  fund  of  polite  literature, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
which  he  learned  from  his  father  Aculeo.  To  proceed  in 
our  account  of  the  dead,  the  next  that  presents  himself  is 
Lucius  Torquatus,  whom  you  will  not  so  readily  pronounce 
a  proficient  in  the  art  of  speaking  (though  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  elocution),  as  what  is  called  by  the 
Greeks,    a  political  adept.     He    had   a  plentiful  stock   of 
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^^1^  ai  atej  rf  the  oomtnoa  soi't,  but  of  a  n 
^^^  ai  OBMH  itftnre;  he  bad  likewise  an  admin 
^^^.^awjvnnble  and  elegant  turn  of  exprei 
M  ^^  ipMMB  fatved  an  additional  grace  from  ths 
r  ^^-tf  !kB49KtB<(i^  S'lid  the  integrity  of  his  manners. 

I  ^^^i^i^!'^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^7^^  '^^  ^'^  coiit«mporai7 

j  ^MfcV^  aoRoed  to  perfection  the  character  of  a 

y  ^i^^^dHBi,  vh.0  had  been  thoroughly  polished  by 

«  K^^^*  'Eteniure.     What  a  venerable  seveti^ 

fir  ^^  ■  ta  Iiak !  what  forcible  solemnity  in  hia  Ian- 

Ac  ^^  ^  M«  Aoughtfiil  and  deliberate  every  word  he 

wt  ^T-  ^ ^  ^Htion  of  Torquatua  and  Triarius,  for  eooh 

tht  ^_^^'^J  At  most  afleotionate  veneration,  "  It  fills 

tha  *  ^^  ^  t^^^'  said  Brutus,  "  (to  omit  a  thousand 

peoj  ^^^^■•*)  '^^^  ^  reflect,  aa  I  cannot  help  doing, 

"  ^^^^^^mt  ihe  names  of  these  worthy  men,  that 

corro  *-  ^raMdrf  »nthority  was  insuffioient  to  procure 
the  n  *,^hZS"i  "^  """^  diiferencea.  The  republic  would 
oocasi-  ^^^^MKten  deprived  of  these,  and  many  other 
Accorc  *T«^^k'  "Not  a  word  more,"  said  I,  "  on  this 
equnjlv  ^*^-,  ^eS.'i'ol^  ■'o^  '^"^J  aggravate  our  sorrow; 
he  ^••■■•-  ■  ^"^  .:::;3inM  of  what  is  already  past  is  painfal 
h)^  .  :tftl  of  what  is  yet  to  come  is  atill  more 

t.,i^.  .  -iaef&re,  drop  our  unavailing  compIain^ 

ev„ii  ,!!  I.  '.  .jir  plan)  confine  our  attention  to  the 

is  uo  i>ei'sci      ►  ■■  ,^^0iisseo£Bd  friends,  m 

once,     Besii^  (P~P,j^jtJioBa,  then,  who  lost  their  lives  in  fliijM 
and  gesture,  ■    S"^"  —  jbMits  Bibdus,  who,  though  not  r  P**^! 
ance  of  artifit  <'*  — »«ry  accurate  writer,  and  a  solid  aoS^ 
very  presence,    •■^j-^-  jnd  Appius  Claudina,  your  father-iii- 
"  Indeed,"  said     ^^'^m  mi  intimftt«  acquaintance,  who  WM 
I  have  had  the  s.  ^I.T^Bt,  and  a  man  of  learning,  but  a  prac- 
likewise  writton   f  ' 


highest  api'ii. 

ftud  divestfi!  ■ 

(if  I  may  bu  „..,,, 

But  while  he  preteadeal 

for  such  as  might  be  ii 


iirist  and  civilian,  and  a  tboroti^i) 
r.  As  to  Lucius  Domitius,  be 
any  rules  of  art ;  but  bo  Bpoke 
ty,  and  had  a  great  freedom  ol 
,;lie  two  LentuU,  men  of  consular 
PubtiuB,)  the  avenger  of  mj 
Kstoration,  derived  all  hii 
the  assistance  of  art,  aoi 
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fllnatrioua  citizens,  and  snpported  tbem  ntth  the  utnioEt 
dignity  of  character.  Tlie  other  (Liiciua  Leiitulus)  was  an  . 
animated  speaker,  for  it  would  be  Baying  too  much,  perhaps, 
to  call  hitn  an  orator ;  but,  unhappily,  he  had  an  ntter  aver- 
BJon  to  the  ti'ouhle  of  thinking.  His  voice  waa  sonorous;  and 
bis  language,  though  not  absolutely  harsh  and  forbidding, 
vas  warm  and  vigorous,  and  carried  in  it  a  kind  of  terror. 
In  a  judicial  trial,  you  would  probably  have  wished  for  a 
more  agreeable  and  a  keener  advocate  ;  but  in  a  debate  on 
mattera  of  govemmeat,  you  would  have  thought  hia  abilities 
sufficient.  Even  Titus  Postumiua  had  such  powers  of  utter- 
ance ae  were  not  to  be  despised ;  but  in  political  matters,  he 
spoke  with  the  same  unhridJed  ardour  he  fought  with  ;  in 
short,  he  waa  much  too  warm ;  Uiough  it  must  be  owned  he 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Atticus,  "  if  the  persons  you  have 
mentioned  were  still  living,  I  should  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
you  were  endeavouring  to  solicit  their  lavour.  For  you  intro- 
duce everybody  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak 
hia  mind ;  so  that  I  almost  begin  to  wonder  how"  Marcus 
ServiliuB  has  escaped  your  notice."  LXXVIII.  "  I  am. 
indeed,  very  sensible,"  replied  I,  "that  there  have  been 
many  who  never  spoke  in  public,  that  were  much  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  than  those  orat^irs  I  have  taken  the 
paine  to  enumerate;*  but  1  have,  at  least,  answered  one  pur- 
pose hy  it,  which  is  to  show  you,  that  in  this  populous  city  we 
have  not  had  very  many  who  had  the  resolution  to  speak  at 
all  J  and  that  even  among  these,  there  bave  been  few  who  were 
entitled  to  our  applause.  I  cannot,  therefore,  n^leot  to  take 
some  notice  of  tliose  worthy  knights,  and  my  intimate  friends, 
very  lately  deceased,  Publins  Cominius  Spoletinus,  against 
whom  I  pleaded  in  defence  of  Crtius  Cornelius,  and  who  was 
a  methodical,  spirited,  and  ready  speaker;  and  Tiberius 
Aociua,  of  Pisaurum,  to  whom  I  replied  iu  behalf  of  Aulus 
'  'liientius,  and  who  waa  an  accurate,  and  a  tolerably  copious 
^TOcate  :  he  was  also  well  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  Her- 
TOraa,  which,  though  of  little  service  to  embellish  and 
h  our  elocution,  furnish  a  variety  of  arguments,  which, 
'be  weapons  of  the  l^ht  infantry,  may  be  readily 
d,  and  are  adapted  to  every  subject  of  debate.  I  must 

'aa  probobl;  iateDdsd  na  an  indirect  couipliiUBiit  to  AtlicuL 
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&dd,  tbat  I  never  knew  a  man  of  greater  iodjatry  and  appU- 
cation.  As  to  Cftiua  Piso,  my  Bon-in-law,  it  is  scarcely  poKibla 
to  mention  any  one  who  waa  blessed  with  a  finer  capacity. 
He  was  constantly  employed  either  in  public  speaking,  and 
private  declamatory  exercisea,  or,  at  leaat,  in  writing  and 
thinking ;  and,  consequently,  he  made  euch  a  rapid  prcgrees, 
that  he  rather  seemed  to  flj  than  to  nm.  He  had  au  elegant 
choice  of  expreBBion,  and  the  structure  of  Lis  perioda  waa 
perfectly  neat  and  hormoniauB  ;  he  had  an  astonishing  variety 
and  strength  of  argument,  and  a  lively  and  agreeable  turn  c^ 
thought  j  and  hia  gesture  was  naturally  bo  graceful,  that  it 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  (which  it  really  was  not)  by 
the  nicest  rulee  of  ari;.  I  am  rather  fearful,  indeed,  that 
I  should  be  thought  to  ba,ve  been  prompted  by  my  afiection 
for  him  to  have  given  him  a  greater  character  than  he 
deserved;  but  this  is  so  &r  fi;om  being  the  case,  that  I  might 
justly^have  ascribed  to  him  many  qualities  of  a  difierent  and 
more  valuable  nature;  for  in  continence,  social  ardour,  and 
every  other  kind  of  virtue,  there  was  scarcely  any  of  hts 
contemporaries  who  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him. 

LXXiX.  "  Marcus  Cealius  too  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
notwithstanding  the  unhappy  change,  either  of  his  fortune  or 
disposition,  which  marked  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  As  long 
as  he  was  directed  by  my  influence,  he  behaved  himself  so 
well  as  a  tribune  of  the  people,  that  no  man  supported  the 
interests  of  the  senate,  and  of  all  the  good  and  virtuous,  in 
oppOBition  to  the  factious  and  unruly  madness  of  a  set  of 
abandoned  citizens,  with  more  firmness  than  he  did  ;  a  part 
in  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  himBeff  to  great  advantage, 
by  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  language,  and  his  livdy 
humour  and  polite  address.  He  spoke  several  harangues  in 
a  very  sensible  style,  and  three  spirited  invectives^  which 
originated  &om  our  political  disputes;  and  his  defensive 
speeches,  though  not  equal  to  the  former,  were  yet  tolerably 
good,  and  had  a  d^ee  of  merit  which  was  far  irom  being 
contemptible.  After  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  jBdileship, 
by  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  the  better  sort  of  citizens^  ai 
he  had  lost  my  company  (for  I  was  then  abroad  in  Cilida)  hs 
likewise  lost  himself;  and  entirely  sunk  his  credit,  byimitat- 
mg  the  conduct  of  those  very  men,  whom  he  had  before  tl 
sticcesafully  opposed.  But  Marcus  Calidius  has  a  mt 
Duiar  cliiim  to  oxir  notice  for  the  singularity  of  hia  ci 


Marcus  Calidius  has  a  more  parti^Jj 
7  the  singularity  of  his  chantotWi^H 


which  cannot  bo  properly  be  said  to  have  eotitled  Lini 
to  a  pliioe  among  our  other  orators,  as  to  liistinguisli  him 
from  the  whole  fraternity;  for  in  him  we  beheld  the  most 
uncommon  and  the  most  delicate  sentiments,  arrayed  in  the 
Bofteat  and  finest  language  imaginable.  Nothing  could  be 
so  easy  as  the  turn  and  compass  of  his  periode  ;  nothing  so 
dactile;  nothiug  more  pliable  and  obsequious  to  his  will;  so 
that  he  had  agreater  command  of  words  than  any  orator  what- 
ever.  In  short,  the  flow  of  bis  language  was  bo  pure  and 
limpid,  that  nothing  could  be  clearer;  and  so  free,  ttiat  it 
was  never  clogged  or  obstructed.  Every  word  was  eiactly 
in  the  place  where  it  should  be,  and  disposed  (as  Lucihus 
expresses  it)  with  as  much  nicety  as  in  a  curious  piece  of 
mcaaio  work.  We  may  add,  that  he  had  not  a  single  espres- 
^on  which  was  either  harsh,  unnatural,  abject,  or  Sir-fetched ; 
and  yet  he  was  so  far  from  confining  himself  to  the  plain  ajid 
ordiuary  mode  of  speaking,  that  he  abounded  greatly  in  the 
metaphor, — but  such  metaphors  as  did  not  appear  to  usurp  a 
post  that  belonged  to  another,  but  only  to  occupy  their  own. 
These  delicacies  were  displayed,  not  in  a  loose  and  effeminate 
style,  but  in  such  a  one  as  was  strictly  numerous,  without 
either  appearing  to  be  so,  or  running  on  with  a  dull  imi- 
formity  of  sound.  He  was  likewise  master  of  the  various 
ornaments  of  language  and  thought  which  the  Greeks  call 
Hfftirei,  whereby  he  enlivened  and  embellished  his  style  as 
with  BO  many,  forensic  decorations.  We  may  add  that  he 
readily  discovered,  upon  all  occasions,  what  was  the  real 
point  of  debate,  and  where  the  stress  of  the  argument  lay  j 
and  that  bis  method  of  ranging  his  ideas  was  cstremoly  artful, 
Ilia  action  gentlemanly,  and  his  whole  manner  very  engaging 
and  very  sensible.  LXXX.  In  short,  if  to  speak  agreeably  is 
the  chief  merit  of  an  orator,  yon  will  find  no  one  who  was 
better  qualified  than  CaUdius. 

"  But  as  we  have  observed  a  little  before,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  an  orator  to  instruct,  to  please,  and  to  move  tke 
poisions  ;  he  was,  indeed,  perfectly  master  of  the  first  two ;  for 
no  one  could  better  elucidate  his  subject,  or  charm  the  atten- 
tion of  bis  audience.  But  as  tc>  the  third  qualification,  the 
moving  and  alarming  the  paasions,  which  is  of  much  greater 
efGcacy  than  the  former,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  it.  He 
bad  no  force,  uo  exertion ;  either  by  his  own  choice,  and 
I   &'om  Eta  opinion  that  those  vho  had  s.  loftier  turn  of  ezptw* 
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610Q,  and  a  more  warm  and  spirited  action,  were  little  better 
than  madmen;  or  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  natural 
temper  and  habitual   practice;   or,  lastly,  because  it  was 
beyond  the  strength  of  his  abilities.  If,  indeed,  it  is  a  useless 
quality,  his  want  of  it  was  a  real  excellence;  but  if  otherwise, 
it  was  certainly  a  defect.     I  particularly  remember,   that 
when  he  prosecuted  Quintus  Gallius  for  an  attempt  to  poison 
him,  and  pretended  that  he  had  the  plainest  proo&  of  it,  and 
could  produce  many  letters,  witnesses,   informations,   and 
other  evidences  to  put  the  truth  of  his  charge  beyond  a 
doubt,  interspersing  many  sensible  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  crime ; — I  remember,  I  say,  that  when  it 
«ame  to  my  turn  to  reply  to  him,  after  urging  every  argu- 
ment which  the  case  itself  suggested,  I  insisted  upon  it  as  a 
material  circumstance  in  &,your  of  my  client,  that  the  prose- 
cutor, while  he  charged  him  with  a  design  against  his  life,  and 
assured  us  that  he  bsid  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  it  then 
in  his  hands,  related  his  story  with  as  much  ease,  and  as 
much  calmness  and  indifference,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
'  Would  it  have  been  possible,'  said  I,  (addressing  myself  to 
Calidius,)  '  that  you  should  speak  witb  this  air  of  unconcern, 
unless  the  charge  was  purely  an  invention  of  your  ownl  And, 
above  all,  that  you,  whose  eloquence  has  often  vindicated  the 
wrongs  of  other  people  with  so  much  spirit,  should  speak  so 
coolly  of  a  crime  which  threatened  your  life?    Where  was 
that  expression  of  resentment  which  is  so  natural  to  the  in- 
jured? Where  that  ardour,  that  eagerness,  which  extorts  the 
most  pathetic  language  even  from  men  of  the  dullest  capar 
cities?     There  was  no  visible  disorder  in  your  mind,  no 
emotion  in  your  looks  and  gesture,  no  smiting  of  the  thigh  or 
the  forehead,  nor  even  a  single  stamp  of  the  foot.   You  were, 
therefore,  so  far  from  interesting  our  feelings  in  your  &Tour, 
that  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  eyes  open,  while  you  were 
relating  the  dangers  you  had  so  narrowly  escaped.'   Thus  we 
tmployed  the  natural  defect,  or,  if  you  please,  the  sensible 
calmness  of  an  excellent  orator,  as  an  argument  to  invalidate 
ais  charge."     **  But  is  it  possible  to  doubt,"  cried  Bratus^ 
*'  whether  this  was  a  sensible  quality,  or  a  defect?  For  as  the 
greatest  merit  of  an  orator  is  to  be  able  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  give  them  such  a  bias  as  shall  best  answer  hia 
purpose ;  he  who  is  destitute  of  this  must  certainly  be  dd> 
ficient  in  the  most  capital  part  of  his  profession  " 
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LXXXI,  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  said  I ;  "but  let  m 
flow  proceed  to  him  (Hortensius)  who  is  the  only  remaininfc 
orator  worth  noticing;  after  which,  an  you  seem  to  inBief 
tipou  it,  I  shall  say  something  of  myself.  I  must  first,  how 
ever,  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  two  promisucg  youths, 
who,  if  tbey  had  lived  to  a  riper  ftge,  would  have  aoqnired  the 
highest  reputation  for  their  eloquence."  "You  mean,  I 
Buppose,"  said  Brutus,  "  Caiua  Curio,  and  CaiuB  Licinius 
CJalvua."  "  The  vary  same."  replied  I.  "  One  of  them,  besides 
his  plausible  manner,  had  such  an  easy  and  voluble  flow 
of  eipreBsioQ,  and  such  an  ineihaustible  variety,  adfl  some- 
times accuracy  of  sentiment,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
ready  and  ornamental  speakers  of  his  time.  Though  he  had 
received  but  little  instruction  from  the  professed  mastera 
of  the  art,  nature  had  furnished  bim  with  an  admirable  capa- 
city for  the  praoticse  of  it.  I  never,  indeed,  discovered  in  bim 
any  great  d^jee  of  application  ;  but  he  was  certainly  very 
ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  ;  and  if  he  bad  continued  to 
listen  to  my  advice,  as  he  liad  begun  to  do,  he  would  have 
preferred  the  acquisition  of  real  honour  to  that  of  untimely 
grandeur."  "What  dciyou  mean  T  said  Brutus;  "or  in  what 
manner  are  these  two  objects  to  Ije  distinguished!"  "  I  dis- 
tinguish them  thus,"  replied  I ;  "as  houour  is  the  reward  of 
virtue,  conferred  upon  a  man  by  the  choice  and  affection  oP 
Ilia  fellow-citizqjiB,  he  who  obtaine  it  by  their  free  votes  and 
suffrages  is  to  be  considered,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  honourable 
member  of  the  community.  But  he  who  acquires  bis  power 
and  authority  by  taking  advantage  of  every  unhappy  incident, 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  Curio  aimed 
to  do,  acquires  only  the  name  of  honour,  without  the  sub- 
stance. WhereaSj  if  he  had  hearkened  to  me,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  highest  dignity,  in  an  honourable  manner,  and 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  men,  by  a  gradi;al  advance- 
ment to  public  of&ces,  as  his  fiither  and  many  other  eminent 
citizens  had  done  before.  I  often  gave  the  same  advice  to 
PubliuB  Crassus,  the  son  of  Marous,  who  courted  my  friend- 
ship in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ;  and  recommended  it  to  him 
very  warmly,  to  consider  Ihat  as  the  truest  path  to  honour 
which  had  been  already  marked  out  to  him  by  the  eiaraple 
of  hia  ancestors.  For  he  had  been  eitremely  well  educated, 
and  was  perfectly  versed  in  eveiy  branch  of  polite  literature ; 
be  had  likewise  a  penetrating  geoiua,  and  an  elegant  variety 
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of  expression;  and  appeared  grave  and  sententious  leithout 
arrogance,  and  modest  and  diffident  without  dejection.  But, 
like  many  other  young  men,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  tide 
of  ambition ;  and  after  serving  a  short  time  with  reputation 
as  a  volunteer,  nothing  could  satisfy  him  but  to  try  his  for- 
tune as  a  general,  an  employment  which  was  confined  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  men  who  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  and  who,  even  then,  were  obliged  to  submit  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  public  decision.  Thus,  by 
exposing  himself  to  a  fatal  catastrophe,  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  rival  the  fame  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  lived  to 
finish  their  desperate  career,  he  lost  all  resemblance  of  Lucius 
Crassus,  and  his  other  worthy  progenitors.  LXXXII.  But 
let  us  return  to  Calvus,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  an 
orator  who  had  received  more  literary  improvements  than 
Curio,  and  had  a  more  accurate  and  delicate  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  he  conducted  with  great  taste  and  elegance  ;  but, 
(by  being  too  minute  and  nice  a  critic  upon  himself,)  while 
he  was  labouring  to  correct  and  refine  his  language,  he  suf- 
fered all  the  force  and  spirit  of  it  to  evaporate.  In  short,  it 
was  so  exquisitely  polished,  as  to  channithe  eye  of  every  skilfcL 
observer;  but  it  was  little  noticed  by  the  common  people  in 
a  crowded  forum,  which  is  the  proper  theatre  of  eloquence." 
"  His  aim,'*  said  Brutus,  "  was  to  be  admired  as  an  Attic 
orator ;  and  to  this  we  must  attribute  that  accurate  exility  of 
style,  which  he  constantly  affected."  "  This,  mdeed,  was  his 
professed  character,"  replied  I ;  "  but  he  was  deceived  him- 
self, and  led  others  into  the  same  mistake.  It  is  true,  who- 
ever supposes  that  to  speak  in  the  Attic  taste,  is  to  avoid  every 
awkward,  every  harsh,  every  vicious  expression,  has,  in  this 
sense,  an  undoubted  right  to  refuse  his  approbation  to  every- 
thing which  is  not  strictly  Attic»  For  he  must  naturally 
detest  whatever  is  insipid,  disgusting,  or  incorrect ;  while 
he  considers  correctness  and  propriety  of  language  as  the 
I'eligion  and  good-manners  of  an  orator ;  and  every  one  who 
pretends  to  speak  in  public  should  adopt  the  same  opinion. 
But  if  he  bestows  the  name  of  Atticism  on  a  meagre,  a  dry, 
and  a  niggardly  turn  of  expression,  provided  it  is  neat,  correct, 
and  polished,  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  he  bestows  it  im- 
properly ;  as  the  Attic  orators,  however,  had  many  qualities 
of  a  more  important  nature,  I  would  advise  him  to  be  careful 
that  he  does  not  overlook  their  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
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merit,  and  their  great  eitent  and  variety  of  character.  The 
Attic  speakers,  he  will  tell  mo,  are  the  modela  upon  which  he 
wishes  to  form  hia  eloquence.  Bnt  which  of  them  does  lie 
r"Pi"  to  fix  upont  for  tbej  are  not  all  of  the  eame  cast 
Who,  for  inBtanoe,  coidd  be  mo^re  unlike  each  other  than 
Damosthanea  and  Lyaiast  or  than  Demosthenea  and  Hy- 
perides  1  Or  who  more  different  from  either  of  them,  than 
jEachines^  Which  of  them,  then,  do  you  propose  to  imitate) 
If  only  one,  this  wilJ  be  a  tacit  implication,  that  none  of  the 
reat  were  true  masters  of  Atticism ;  if  all,  how  can  you 
possibly  succeed,  when  their  characters  are  bo  opposite  1  Let 
me  further  ask  you,  whether  Demetrina  Phalereua  spoke  in 
the  Attic  style  1  In  my  opinion,  his  orations  have  the  very 
tftste  of  Athens.  But  he  is  certainly  more  florid  than  either 
Hyperides  or  Lysiaa ;  partly  from  the  natural  turn  of  hia 
genius,  and  partly  by  choice. 

LXXXIII.  "  There  were  likewise  two  others  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  oi^  whose  characters  were  equally  dissimilar ; 
and  jet  both  of  them  were  truly  Attic.  The  first  (Charisius) 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  speeches,  which  he  composed 
for  his  frienda,  profeaiedly  in  imitation  of  Lyaiaa ;  and  the 
other  (Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes)  wrote  several 
orations,  and  a  regular  history  of  what  was  transacted  in 
Athens  under  his  own  observation  ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  in 
the  style  of  an  historian,  as  of  aa  orator.  Hegeaias  took  the 
former  for  his  model,  and  was  bo  vain  of  his  own  taste  for 
Atticism,  that  he  considered  his  predeceasora,  who  were  really 
niofiters  of  it,  as  mere  rustics  in  comparison  of  himself  But 
what  can  be  more  insipid,  more  frivolous,  or  more  puerile, 
than  that  very  conoinnity  of  espresaion  which  he  actually 
acquired  1  '  But  still  we  wish  to  resemble  the  Attic  apeakei-s.' 
Do  so  by  all  means.  But  were  not  those,  then,  true  Attio 
speakers,  we  have  just  beeu  mentioning!  'Nobody  denies 
it ;  and  these  are  the  men  we  imitate.'  But  how )  when 
they  are  so  very  different,  not  only  tom  each  other,  bat  from 
all  the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  t  '  True  ;  but  Thuoydides 
is  our  leading  patterji.'  This,  too,  I  can  aUow,  if  you  design 
to  compose  histories,  instead  of  pleading  causes,  i'or  Thu- 
cydidea  was  both  an  e^saut  and  a  stately  hiatoriau ;  but  he 
never  intended  to  write  modela  for  conducting  a  judicial  pro- 
K*  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  add,  that  I  have  often  com* 
ludied  the  speeches  which  he  has  insertfld  in  hia  history 
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in  great  numbers ;  though  I  must  frankly  o^n,  that  I  neither 
caiUd  imitate  them,  if  I  would,  nor  indeed  would,  if  I  could, 
like  a  man  who  would  neither  choose  his  wine -so  new  as  to 
have  been  tunned  off  in  the  preceding  vintage,  nor  so  exces- 
sively old  as  to  date  its  age  &om  the  consulship  of  Opimius 
or  Anicius.  *  The  latter,'  you  will  say,  ^bears  the  highest  price.* 
Very  probably ;  but  when  it  has  too  much  age,  it  has  lost 
that  delicious  flavour  which  pleases  the  palate,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  scarcely  tolerable.  *  Would  you  choose,  then, 
when  you  have  a  mind  to  regale  yourself,  to  apply  to  a  fresh, 
unripened  cask  V  By  no  means ;  but  still  there  is  a  certain 
age,  when  good  wine  arrives  at  its  utmost  perfection.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  would  recommend  neither  a  raw,  unmellowed 
style,  which  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  has  been  newly 
drawn  off  from  the  vat ;  nor  the  rough  and  antiquated  lan- 
guage of  the  grave  and  manly  Thucydides.  For  even  he,  if 
he  had  lived  a  few  years  later,  would  have  acquired  a  much 
softer  and  mellower  turn  of  expression. 

"  *  Let  us,  then,  imitate  Demosthenes.'  LXXXIV.  Good 
Gods !  to  what  else  do  I  direct  all  my  endeavours,  and  my 
wishes !  But  it  is,  perhaps,  my  misfortune  not  to  succeed. 
These  Attidiers,  however,  acquire  with  ease  the  paltiy  cha- 
racter they  aim  at ;  not  once  recollecting  that  it  is  not  only 
recorded  in  history,  but  must  have  been  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  superior  fame,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to 
speak  in  pubHc,  all  Greece  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him. 
But  when  our  Attic  orators  venture  to  speak,  they  are  pre- 
sently deserted,  not  only  by  the  little  throng  aroimd  them 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  dispute,  (which  alone  is  a  morti- 
fying proof  of  their  insigniflcance,)  but  even  by  their  associates 
and  fellow-advocates.  If  to  speak,  therefore,  in  a  dry  and 
lifeless  manner,  is  the  true  criterion  of  Atticism,  they  are 
heartily  welcome  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  it ;  but  if  they  -wish 
to  put  their  abilities  to  the  trial,  let  them  attend  the  Comitia, 
or  a  judicial  process  of  real  importance.  The  open  forum 
demands  a  fuller  and  more  elevated  tone;  and  he  is  the 
orator  for  me,  who  is  so  universally  admired,  that  when  he 
is  to  plead  an  interesting  cause^  aU  the  benches  are  filled 
beforehand,  the  tribunal  crowded,  the  clerks  and  notaries 
busy  in  adjusting  their  seats,  the  populace  thronging  about 
the  rostra,  and  the  judge  brisk  and  vigilant ;  he,  when  haa 
such  a  commanding  air,  that  when  he  rises  up  to  speak,  the 
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whole  audience  is  hushed  into  a  profound  silence,  which  is 
BOOD  iuterrupted  by  their  repeated  plaudits  and  acclamations, 
or  by  those  sucoeasive  biirats  of  laughter,  or  violent  transports 
of  passion,  which  ho  knows  how  to  excite  at  his  pleasure  ;  sc 
that  even  a  distant  obaerrer,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  he  is  speaking  upon,  can  easily  discover  that  hia 
hearers  are  pleased  with  htm,  and  that  a  Soiciut  is  perform- 
ing his  part  OD  the  stage.  Whoever  has  the  happiness  to  be 
thus  followed  and.  applauded,  is,  beyond  dispute,  an  Attia 
speaker ;  for  such  waa  Pericles,  such  was  Hyperides,  and 
.ilsohinea,  and  such,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  was  the 
great  Demosthenes !  If,  indeed,  these  connoisseurs,  who  have 
BO  much  dishke  to  everything  bold  aud  ornamental,  only 
mean  to  say  that  an  accurate,  a  judicious,  and  a  neat  and 
compact,  but  unembellisbed  style,  is  really  an  Attic  one,  they 
are  not  mistaken.  For  in  an  art  of  such  wonderful  extent 
and  variety  as  that  of  speaking,  eren  this  subtile  and  confined 
character  may  claim  a  place  ;  so  that  the  conclusion  will  he, 
that  it  is  very  possible  to  speak  in  the  Attio  taste  without 
deserving  the  name  of  an  orator ;  but  that  all,  in  general, 
who  are  truly  eloquent,  are  likewise  Attic  speakers. 

"It  is  time,  however,  to  return,  to  Hortensius."  LXXXV 
"  Indeed,  I  think  so,"  cried  Brutus ;  "  though  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  this  long  digression  of  yours  has  ent«rtained  me 
very  agreeably."  "  But  I  made  aome  remai'ks,"  said  Atticua, 
"  which  I  was  several  times  inchned  to  mention ;  only  I  was 
loth  to  interrupt  you.  As  your  discourse,  however,  seems 
to  he  drawing  towards  an  end,  I  ttink  I  may  venture  to  Btate 
them."  "  By  all  means,"  replied  I.  "  I  readily  grant,  then," 
said  he,  "that  there  is  something  very  humorous  and  elegant 
in  that  continued  ironi/,  which  Socrates  employs  to  so  much 
advantage  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Xenophou,  and.iEsahines. 
For  when  a  dispute  commences  on  the  nature  of  wisdom,  he 
professes,  with  a  great  deal  of  humour  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
no  pretensions  to  it  himself ;  while,  with  a  kind  of  concealed 
raillery,  he  ascribes  the  highest  degree  of  it  to  those  who  had 
the  arrc^once  to  lay  an  open  claim  to  it.  Thus,  in  Plato,  he 
extols  Protagoras,  Hippiaa,  Prodicus,  Gorgias  and  several 
others,  to  the  skies ;  but  represents  himself  as  quite  ignorant 
This  in  kim  was  peculiarly  becoming  j  nor  can  I  agree  with 
^picarus,  who  thinks  it  censurable.  But  in  a  professed 
Liatoiy,  (for  such,  in  feet,  is  the  account  you  have  been  giving 
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t^  of  the  Roman  omtora,)  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge,  wheli 
an  applicatioE  of  the  ironr/  ia  not  equally  reprehensible,  fl 
it  would  be  in  giviog  judicial  evideuue."  ■'  Pray,  what  ai' 
you  driving  at  ?"  «aid  I ;  "for  I  cannot  oompreliend  j 
"  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  in  the  first  place,  that  the  co 
dations  which  you  have  beatoned  upon  eome  of  our  < 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  opinion  of  those  v 
unacquainted  with  their  true  charactera.  There  wer 
wise  several  parts  of  your  acoount,  at  which  I  conld  8 
forbear  laughing;  as,  for  instance,  when  you  compared  o 
Cato  to  hysae.  He  waa,  indeed,  a  great,  and  a  very  e 
ordinary  man.  Nobody,  I  l>elieve,  will  say  to  the  contn 
But  shall  we  call  him  an  orator  f  Shall  we  pronounce  b 
the  rival  of  Lyeias,  who  was  the  most  finished  character  of 
kind  1  If  we  mcau  to  jest,  this  comparison  of  yours  w 
form  a  pretty  ironff ;  but  if  we  are  talking  in  real  ear 
we  should  pay  the  same  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  as  if 
were  giving  evidence  u])oa  oath.  Ah  a  citizen,  i 
a  geueral,  and,  in  short,  a  man  who  was  distinguished  b^ 
prudence,  his  activity,  and  every  othor  virtue,  your  favour 
Cato  has  my  highest  approbation.  I  can  likewise  ii_  _ ' 
his  Bpeeohes,  considering  the  time  he  lived  in.  They  eihibB* 
the  outlines  of  a  great  geniugj  but  such,  however,  as  are 
evidently  rude  and  imperfect.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
you  represented  his  AiUiquitlei  as  replete  with  all  the  grocei 
of  oratory,  and  compared  Co-to  with  Philistns  and  Thuoydides, 
did  you  really  imagine,  that  you  could  persuade  Brutus 
and  me  to  believe  you  ?  or  would  you  seriously  degrade  those, 
whom  none  of  the  Greeks  themselves  have  been  able  to  equal, 
into  a  comparison  with  a  sti£f  country  gentleman,  who  scarcely 
suspected  that  there  was  any  such  thing  in  being  as  a  copious 
and  ornamental  style  f 

LXXXVI.  "  You  have  likewise  said  much  in  commendor- 
tion  of  Galba ; — if  as  the  bcKt  speaker  of  his  age,  I  can  so  &r 
agree  with  you,  for  such  was  the  character  he  bore  ; — but 
if  you  meant  to  recomiaeud  him  as  an  orator,  produce  his 
orations  (for  they  are  still  extant),  and  theu  tell  me  honestly, 
whether  you  would  wish  your  friend  Brutns  here  to  apeak  as 
Ae  did  t  Lepidus,  too,  was  the  author  of  several  speecbea, 
which  have  received  yonr  approbation  j  in  which  I  oan 
partly  join  with  you,  if  yon  conrider  them  ouly  ax  specimen* 
of  our  ancient  eluquenoe.     The  same  might  be  said  of  A&i- 
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canoa  and  LieliuB,  than  whose  language  (yoa  tell  us)  iiothing 
io  the  ■world  can  be  sweeter ;  nay,  jou  have  mentioned  it 
with  a  kind  of  Tenoration,  and  endeavoured  to  dazzle  our 
judgment  by  the  great  character  they  bore,  and  the  uncom- 
mon elegance  of  their  manners.  Diyest  it  of  these  adven- 
titious grfices,  and  this  sweet  language  of  theirs  will  appear 
80  homely,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  noticing.  Carho,  too, 
was  mentioned  as  one  of  our  capital  orators ;  and  for  thie 
only  reason,— that  in  speaking,  as  in  all  other  profeasionB, 
whatever  ie  the  beat  of  its  kind,  for  the  time  being,  how 
deficient  soever  in  reality,  is  always  admired  and  applauded. 
What  I  have  said  of  Carbo,  is  er[ually  true  of  the  Gracchi ; 
thongh,  in  some  partioulors,  the  chn.i'aoter  you  have  given 
them  was  no  more  than  they  deserved.  But  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  your  orators,  let  lis  proceed  to  Antoniua  and 
CrasauH,  your  two  paragons  of  eloquence,  whom  I  have  heard 
myself,  and  who  were  certainly  very  able  speakera.  To  the 
extraordinary  commendation  yon  have  bestowed  upon  them, 
I  can  readily  give  my  assent ;  b-ut  not,  however,  in  such  an 
unlimited  manner  as  to  persuade  myself  that  you  have 
received  as  much  improvement  from  the  speech  in  support  of 
the  Servilian  law,  as  Lysippus  said  he  had  done  by  studying 
the  &mouB  statue^  of  Polycletue.  What  you  have  said<on 
&it  occasion  I  consider  as  absolute  ironr/ ;  but  I  shall  not 
inform  you  why  I  think  so,  lest  you  should  imagine  I  design 
to  flatter  you.  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  many  fine 
encomiums  you  have  bestowed  upon  these;  and  what  you 
have  said  of  Cotta  and  Sulpiciua,  and  but  very  lately  of  your 
pupil  Cielius.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  may  call 
them  orators  ;  but  as  to  the  nature  aud  extent  of  their  merit, 
let  your  own  judgment  decide.  It  is  scarcely  worth  observing, 
that  you  have  had  the  additional  good-nature  to  crowd  Bo 
many  daubers  into  your  list,  that  there  are  some,  I  believe, 
who  will  be  ready  to  wish  they  had  died  long  ago,  that  you 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  insert  their  names  among 
LXXXVII.  "  You  have  opened  a  wide  field  of  in- 
quiry," eaid  I, "  and  started  a  subject  which  deserves  a  separate 
discussion  ;  but  we  must  defer  it  to  a  more  convenient  time. 
For,  to  settle  it,  a  great  variety  of  authors  must  be  examined, 
and  especially  Cato ;  which  could  not  fii.il  to  convince  you,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  bia  pieces,  but  those  rich 

'  Don/phams.     A.  BpeannBJ!, 
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and  glowing  colours  which  had  not  then  been  invented.  Aa 
to  the  above  oration  of  Crassus,  he  himself,  perhaps,  could 
have  written  better,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  the 
trouble ;  but  nobody  else,  I  believe,  could  have  mended  it 
You  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  think  I  spoke  ironically, 
when  I  mentioned  it  as  the  guide  and  ttUaress  of  my  eloquence ; 
for  though  you  seem  to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  my  capacity, 
in  its  present  state,  you  must  remember  that,  in  our  youth, 
we  could  find  nothing  better  to  imitate  among  the  Komana 
And  as  to  my  admitting  so  maht/  into  my  list  of  orators, 
I  only  did  it  (as  I  have  already  observed)  to  show  how  few 
have  succeeded  in  a  profession,  in  which  all  were  desirous  to 
excel.  I  therefore  insist  upon  it  that  you  do  not  consider  7ne 
in  the  present  case  as  a  practiser  of  irony;  though  we  are  in- 
formed by  Caius  Fannius,  in  his  history,  that  Afrvcanus  was  a 
very  excellent  one."  "As  you  please  about  thaij^  cried  Atticus ; 
"  though,  by  the  bye,  I  did  not  imagine  it  would  have  been 
any  disgrace  to  you,  to  be  what  Africanus  and  Socrates  have 
been  before  you."  **  We  may  settle  this  another  time,'*  in- 
terrupted Brutus;  "but  will  you  be  so  obliging,"  said  he, 
(addressing  himself  to  me,)  "  as  to  give  us  a  critical  analysis 
of  some  of  the  old  speeches  you  have  mentioned  T  "  Very 
willingly,"  replied  I ;  "  but  it  must  be  at  Cuma,  or  Tusculum, 
when  opportunity  oflFers :  for  we  are  near  neighbours,  you 
know,  in  both  places.  LXXXVIII.  At  present,  let  us 
return  to  ffortensiuSf  from  whom  we  have  digressed  a  second 
time. 

"  Hortensius,  then,  who  began  to  speak  in  public  when  he 
was  very  young,  was  soon  employed  even  in  causes  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  and  though  he  first  appeared  in  the  time  of 
Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  (who  were  only  ten  years  older,)  and  when 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  and  afterwards  Philippus  and  Juhns, 
were  in  the  height  of  their  reputation,  he  was  thought  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  either  of  them  in  point  of  eloquence. 
Ele  had  such  an  excellent  memory  as  I  never  knew  in  any 
person ;  so  that  what  he  had  composed  in  private,  he  was 
able  to  repeat,  without  notes,  in  the  very  same  words  he  had 
made  use  of  at  first.  He  employed  this  natural  advantage 
with  so  much  readiness,  that  he  not  only  recollected  whatever 
he  had  written  or  premeditated  himself,  but  remembered 
everything  that  had  been  said  by  his  opponents,  without  the 
help  of  a  prompter.     He  was  likewise  inflamed  with  suoh 
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a  passionate  fondness  for  the  profession,  that  I  never  saw  any 
one  who  took  more  pains  to  improve  himself;  for  he  would 
not  Buffer  a  day  to  elapse  without  eitJier  speaking  in  the 
forum,  or  composing  something  at  home  ;  and  veiy  often  he 
did  both  in  the  same  day.  He  had,  besides,  a  turn  of  espres- 
Bion  which  was  very  tar  from  being  low  and  nnelevated ;  and 
possessed  two  other  accomplishments,  in  which  no  one  could 
equal  him, — an  uucomraou  clearness  and  accuracy  in  stating 
the  points  he  was  to  discuss ;  and  a  neat  and  easy  manner  of 
collecting  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  anta- 
gonist, and  by  himHeif.  He  had  likewise  an  elegant  choice 
of  words,  an  agreeable  flow  in  his  periods,  and  a  copious 
elocution,  fur  which  he  was  partly  indebted  to  a  fine  natural 
capacity,  and  which  was  partly  acquired  by  the  most  laborious 
rhetorical  exercises.  In  short,  he  bad  a  most  retentive  view  of 
his  subject,  and  always  divided  and  distributed  it  into  distinct 
parts  with  the  greatest  exactness  ;  and  he  very  seldom  over- 
looked anything  which  the  cnae  could  suggest,  that  waa  proper 
either  to  support  his  owji  allegations,  or  to  refute  those  of  his 
opponent.  Lastly,  he  had  a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice  ;  but 
his  gesture  had  rather  more  art  in  it,  and  waa  managed  with 
more  precision  than  is  requisite  in  an  orator, 

"  While  he  waa  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  Crassus  died, 
Cotta  was  banished,  our  public  trials  were  intermitted  by  the 
Marsic  war,  and  I  myself  made  my  first  appearance  in  the 
fomm,  LXXXIX.  Hortensius  joined  the  army,  and  served 
the  first  campaign  asavolunteer,  and  the  second  asamilitary 
tribune;  Sulpicius  was  made  a  lieutenant-general;  and  An- 
tonius  waa  absent  on  a  similar  account.  The  only  trial  we 
had,  was  that  upon  the  Varian  law  ;  the  rest,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  having  been  intermitted  by  the  wai-.  We  had 
scarcely  anybody  left  at  the  bar  but  Lucius  Memmiua  and 
QuintuB  Pompeius,  who  spoke  mostly  on  their  own  affiiira ; 
nnd^  though  far  from  being  orators  of  the  first  distinction, 
were  yet  tolerable  ones,  (if  we  ma,y  credit  Fhilippus,  who  was 
himself  a  niau  of  some  eloquence,)  and,  in  supporting 
evidence,  displayed  all  the  poignancy  of  a  prosecutor,  with  a 
rooderato  freedom  of  elocution.  The  rest,  who  were  esteemed 
our  capital  speakere,  were  then  in  the  magistracy,  and  I  had 
the  benefit  of  hearing  their  harangues  almost  every  day. 
Caius  Curio  was  cliosen  a  tribune  of  the  people,  though  he 
left  off  speaking   after  beinji   once  deserted    by  his  whok 
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audience.     To  him  I  maj  add  QuintuH  Metetius  Celer,  irhl 
though  certainly  no  orator,  was  far  from  being  destitute 
utterance ;  but  Quintus  Varius,  Caiua  Carbo,  and  Cnn 
Pomponius,  were  men  of  roal  elocution,  and  might  almoat  ba 
said  to  have  lived  upon  the  rostra.    Caiua  Julius  too,  who  vsm 
theu  a  curule  ffidile,  v/aa  daily  employed  in  makiug  epeecha 
to  the  people,  which  were  composed  with  great  Deatuess      ° 
accuracy.     But  while  I  attended  the  forum  with  this 
ourioaity,  my  first  disappointment  was  the  baQishnient 
Cotta ;  after  which  I  ooutinued  to  hear  the  rest  with 
same  aseidutty  aa  before  ;  and  though  I  daily  spent  the  Or 
mainder  of  my  time  in  reading,  writing,  and  private  deck- 
ntatiou,  I  cannot  eay  that  I  much  relished  my  confiucment  to 
these  preparatory  exercises.    I  The  nert  year  Quintua  Varins 
wsfl  condemned,  and  iHvniahed  by  his  own  law ;  and  I,  that  I 
might  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  then  attached  myself  to  Quintus  Sceevola,  the 
eon  of  Puhlius,  who,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  a.  pupil,  yet,  bj  freely  giving  his  advice  to  those 
who  consulted  him,  answered  every  puipose  of  instruction 
to  such  as  took  the  trouble  to  apply  to  him.      In  tlie  suc- 
ceeding year,  in  which  Sylla  and  Pompey  were  conaulfl, 
Sulpicius,  who  was   elected  a   tribune   of  the  people,  hi 
occasion  to  speak  in  public  almost  every  day.  I  had  opj 
tunity  to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly  with  his  mannei 
speaking.     At  this  time  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  the  fi) 
name  in  the  Academy,  with  many  of  the  ^ncipal  Athenians, 
having  deserted  their  native  home,  and  fled  to  Rome,  from 
the  fury  of  Mithridates,  I  immediately  became  his  aoholar, 
and  was  exceedingly  taken  vith  his  philosophy;  and,  besides 
the  pleasure  I  received  frono  the  great  variety  and  sublimity 
of  his  matter,  I  was  still  more  inclined  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  that  study;  because  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  our  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  would  be  wholly  o; 
turued  by  the  continuance  of  the  pubhc  disorders.     In 
snme  year   Sulpicius   lost    his  life ;  and   Quintus  Catuli 
Marcus  Antonius,  and  Coias  Julius,  three  orators  who  we 
partly  contemporary  with  each  other,  were  most  inhumanl 
put  to  death.     Then  also  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Molo 
Rhodian,  who  was  newly  come  to  Home,  and  was  both 
ezcelieut  pleader,  and  an  able  teacher  of  the  art. 

XC.  "  I  have  mentioned  these  particulars,  which,  perl 
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may  appear  foreign  to  our  purpoBe,  that  you,  my  BratnE^  (for 
AfticuB  is  already  acquainted  with  tbem,)  may  be  able  to 
mark  my  progress,  and  observe  how  closely  I  trod  upon  the 
heels  of  Horteusius.  The  three  following  years  the  city  was 
free  from  the  tumult  of  arms;  but  either  by  the  death,  the 
Toluntary  retiremeut,  or  the  fliglit  of  our  ablest  orators,  (for 
CTen  Marcus  Crassus,  and  the  two  Lentuli,  who  were  then  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  had  all  left  ua,)  flortecBius,  of  course, 
was  the  first  speaker  in  the  forum.  Aotistiue,  too,  was  daily 
rising  into  reputation ;  Piso  pleaded  pretty  often ;  Pompoaius, 
not  so  frequently;  Carbo,  very  eeldom;  aud  Philippus,  only 
onoeor  twice.  In  the  meanwhile  Ipursuedmystudies  of  every 
kind,  day  and  night,  with  unremitting  application.  I  lodged 
and  boarded  at  my  own  house  (wliere  he  lately  died)  Diodotua 
the  Stoic;  whom  I  employed  as  my  preceptor  in  various  other 
parts  of  learning,  but  particularly  in  logic,  which  may  be  oon- 
^dered  as  a  close  and  contracted  species  of  eloquence  ;  and 
without  which,  you  yourself  have  declared  it  impossible  to 
acquire  that  fall  aud  perfect  eloquence,  which  tbey  suppose 
to  be  an  open  and  dilated  kind  of  logic.  Yet  with  all  my  atten- 
tion to  Diodotus,  and  the  various  arts  he  was  master  of,  I 
never  suffered  even  a  single  day  to  escape  me,  without  some 
exercise  of  the  oratorical  kind.  I  constantly  declaimed  in 
private  with  Marcus  Piso,  Quiotus  Pompeius,  or  some  other 
of  my  acquaintance ;  pretty  often  in  Latin,  but  much  oftener 
in  Greek;  because  the  Greek  fimiishes  a  greater  variety  of 
ornaments,  and  an  opportunity  of  imitating  and  introducing 
them  into  the  Latin ;  and  because  the  Greek  masters,  who 
were  fiir  the  best,  could  not  correct  and  improve  ua,  unless  we 
declaimed  in  that  language.  This  time  was  distinguished  by 
a  violent  struggle  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the  republic ;  the 
barbarous  slaughter  of  the  three  orators,  Sceevola,  Carbo,  and 
Antistius;  the  retura  of  Cotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
the  ijentuli ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  laws  and  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  entire  restorBtion  of  the  oomuionwealth ; 
but  we  lost  Pomponius,  Cenaorinus,  and  Miu^na,  from  the 
roll  of  orators.  I  now  began,  for  the  ^rsf  time,  to  under- 
take the  management  of  causes,  both  private  and  public;  not, 
as  most  did,  with  a  view  to  leam  my  profession,  but  to  makq 
a  trial  of  tbe  abilities  which  I  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
acquire.  I  had  then  a  second  opportunity  of  attending  the 
instru :>t)onB  of  Mob,  who  came  to  Borne  while  Sylla  was. 
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dictator,  to  soUoit  the  payment  of  wLat  was  due  to  hii 
flountrjinen  for  their  acrrioea  ia  the  Mithridatic  war.  My 
defence  of  Sextus  Roeciua,  nbich  wae  the  first  cause  I  plesded, 
met  vrith  such  a  favourable  reception,  that,  from  that  momea^ 
I  waa  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  of  the  first  das^  and  equal 
to  the  greatest  and  most  important  causes  ;  and  after  thul 
pleaded  many  others,  irhich  I  precompoeed  with  all  the 
and  accuracy  I  was  m'aster  oi 

XCI.  "  But  as  you  seeoj  desirous  not  ao  much  to  be 
quainted  with  any  incidental  marks  of  my  character, 
the  first  sallies  of  my  youth,  as  to  know  me  thoroughly, 
I  shall  mention  some  particulars,  which  otherwise  migLt 
have  seemed  unnecessary.  At  this  time  my  hodj  was  ex- 
ceed tngly  weak  and  emaciated^  my  neck  long  and  slender; 
a  shape  and  habit  which  I  thought  to  be  liable  to  great  risk 
of  life,  if  engaged  in  any  violent  fatigue,  or  labour  of  tba 
tungs.  And  it  gave  the  greater  alarm  to  those  who  bad 
a  regard  fw  me,  that  I  used  to  speak  without  any  remission 
or  variation,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  voice,  and  a 
total  fetation  of  my  body.  When  my  friends,  therefore,  and 
physicians,  advised  me  to  meddle  no  more  with  forensia 
causes,  I  resolved  to  run  a.ny  hazard  rather  than  quit  the 
hopes  of  glory  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  from  plead- 
ing; but  when  I  considered,  that  by  managing  my  voioe, 
and  changing  my  way  of  speaking,  I  might  both  avoid  all 
future  danger  of  that  kind  and  speak  with  greater  ease, 
I  took  a  resolution  of  travelling  into  Asia,  merely  for  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  my  manner  of  speaking  ;  so  that  after 
I  had  been  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion in  the  forum,  I  left  Eome.  When  I  came  to  Athens,  I 
spent  six  months  with  Antiochus,  the  principal  and  moat 
j  udicious  philosopher  of  the  old  Academy ;  and  under  this  able 
master,  I  renewed  those  philosophical  studies  which  I  had 
laboriously  cultivated  aad  improved  from  my  earhest  youth. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  continued  my  rkaorical  exer- 
cme  under  Demetrius  the  Syrian,  an  experienced  and  re- 
putable master  of  the  art  of  speaking.  After  leaving  Athene 
I  traversed  every  part  of  Asia,  where  I  was  voluntarily  at- 
tended by  the  principal  orators  of  the  country,  with  whom  I  re- 
newed my  rhetorical  exercises.  Thechief  of  themwB«Menippui 
of  Stratomcft,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Asiatics 
if  to  be  neither  tedious  nor  impertinent  is  the  charaot«ri 
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of  as  Attic  orator,  he  may  be  juetly  ranked  in  that  class. 
DionyeiuB  also  of  Magnesia,  jEschylua  of  Cnidos,  and  Xenoclet* 
of  Adramyttium,  who  were  esteemed  the  fii'st  rhetoricians 
of  Asia,  were  continually  with  me.  Not  conteoted  with  these, 
I  went  to  Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  again  to  Molo,  whom 
I  had  heard  before  at  Eome  ;  and  who  was  both  an  erpe- 
rionced  pleader  and  a  fine  writer,  and  particularly  judicious  ia 
remarking  the  faults  of  his  Bchoiara,  as  well  as  in  his  method 
of  teaching  and  improving  them.  His  principal  trouble  with 
me  was  to  restrain  the  lusuriancy  of  a  juvenile  imagination, 
always  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  within  its  due  and  proper 
channel.  Thus,  after  an  oicursion  of  two  years,  I  returned  to 
Italy,  not  only  much  improved,  but  almost  changed  into 
a  new  man.  The  vehemence  of  my  voice  and  action  was 
considerably  abated ;  the  eicessive  ardour  of  my  language 
was  corrected ;  my  lungs  were  strengthened ;  and  my  whole 
constitution  confirmed  and  settled. 

XCII.  "  Two  orators  then  rei^eddn  the  forum  (I  mean 
Cotta  and  Hortenfiius),  whose  glory  fired  my  emulation. 
Cotta's  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and  easy,  and  distinguished 
by  the  flowing  elegance  and  propriety  of  his  language.  The 
other  was  splendid,  warm,  and  animated ;  not  such  as  you, 
my  Brutus,  have  seen  him,  when  he  had  ahed  the  blossom  of 
his  eloquence,  hut  far  more  lively  and  pathetic  both  in 
his  style  and  action.  As  Hortensias,  therefore,  was  nearer  to 
me  in  age,  and  his  manner  more  agreeable  to  the  natural 
ardonr  of  my  temper,  I  considered  him  as  the  proper  object 
of  my  competition.  For  I  observed  that  when  th^  were 
both  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  (as,  for  instance,  when  they 
defended  Marcus  Canuletus,  and  Cueius  Dolabeila,  a  mam  of 
consular  dignity,)  though  Cotta  was  generally  employed  to 
open  the  defence,  the  most  important  parts  of  it  were  left  to 
the  management  of  Hortensius.  For  a  crowded  audience 
and  a  clamorous  forum  require  an  orator  who  is  lively,  ani- 
mated, full  of  action,  and  able  to  esert  his  voice  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  first  year,  therefore,  after  my  return 
&om  Asia,  I  undertook  several  capital  causes ;  and  in  the 
intAim  I  put  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  qusestorship,  Cotta 
for  the  consulate,  and  Horteneiua  for  the  sedileship.  After 
I  was  chosen  quoestor,  I  passed  a  year  in  Sicily,  the  provinc* 
ossigned  to  me  by  lot;  Cotta  went  as  consul  into  Gaul ;  and 
Hortensins,  whose  new  office  required  bis  presence  at  Bomr 
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waa  left  of  course  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  forum.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  when  I  returned  from  Sicily,  my  ora- 
torical talents,  such  as  they  were,  displayed  themselves  ' 
their  full  perfection  and  maturity. 

"  I  have  been  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  concerning  myseKj 
but  my  design  in  it  was  not  to  make  a  parade  of  ntf 
eloquence  and  ability,  which  I  have  no  temptation  to  do,  bat' 
only  to  specify  the  pains  and  labour  which  I  have  taken 
tb  improve  it.  After  spending  the  five  succeeding  years  in 
pleading  a  variety  of  causes,  and  with  the  ablest  advocates  ot 
the  time,  I  was  declared  an  tedile,  and  undertook  the  patronage 
of  the  Sicilians  against  Hoxtenaius,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
consuls  elect  XCIII,  But  as  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
not  only  requires  an  historical  detail  of  orators,  but  suoli 
preceptive  remarks  as  may  he  necessary  to  elucidate  their 
characters  ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  some  obserVatioas 
of  this  kind  upon  that  of  Hortenaius.  After  hia  appointment 
to  the  consulship  (veip  probably,  because  he  saw  none  of 
consular  dignity  who  were  able  to  rival  him,  and  despised  the 
competition  of  others  of  inferior  rank)  he  began  to  remit  that 
intense  application  which  he  had  hitherto  persevered  in  from 
bis  childhood ;  and  having  settled  himself  in  very  affluent 
circumstances,  he  chose  to  live  for  the  future  what  he  thought 
an  easy  life,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  rather  an  indolent  one. 
In  the  three  succeeding  years,  the  beauty  of  his  colouring 
WHS  so  much  impaired  aa  to  be  very  perceptible  to  a  skilful 
connoisseur,  though  not  to  a  common  observer.  After  that, 
he  grew  every  day  more  unlike  himself  than  before,  not  only 
in  otiier  parts  of  eloquence,  but  by  a  gradual  decay  of  the 
former  celerity  and  elegant  texture  of  his  language.  I,  at  the 
same  time,  spared  no  pains  to  improve  and  enlarge  my 
talents,  such  as  they  were,  by  every  exercise  that  waa  proper 
for  the  purpose,  but  particularly  by  that  of  writing.  Not  to 
mention  several  other  advantages  I  derived  from  it,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  about  this  time,  and  but  a  very  few  years 
after  my  eedileship,  I  was  declared  the  first  prtetor,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens.  For,  by  my 
diiigonce  and  assiduity  as  a  pleader,  and  my  accurate  way  of 
speaking,  which  was  rather  superior  to  the  ordinary  style  ol 
the  bar,  '.he  novelty  of  my  eloquence  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  secured  the  good  wishes  of  the  pubhc.  But  I  will 
sof  nothing  of  myself;  I  vriU  confine  my  discourse  to  on.' 
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other  Bpeakera,  among  whom  there  is  not  one  who  Laa  gained 
more  than  a  conftnon  acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  litera- 
ture which  feed  the  springs  of  eloquence ;  not  one  who  has 
been  thoroughly  nurtured  at  the  breast  of  PhUosophy,  which 
is  the  mother  of  every  eicellence  either  in  deed  or  speech ; 
not  one  who  baa  acquired  an  aoeiirate  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law,  which  is  bo  necessary  for  the  manogomeDt  even  of 
private  causes,  and  to  direct  the  judgment  of  an  orator;  not 
one  who  is  a  complete  master  of  the  Roman  history,  which 
would  enable  na,  on  many  occasions,  to  appeal  to  the  venerable 
evidence  of  the  dead ;  uot  one  who  can  entangle  his  opponent 
in  such  a  neat  and  humorous  manner,  as  to  relax  the  severity 
of  the  judges  iato  a  smile  or  an  open  laugh ;  not  one  who 
knows  how  to  dilate  and  expand  his  suhject,  by  reducing 
it  from  the  limited  considerations  of  time  and  person,  to 
Borne  general  and  indefinite  topic ;  not  one  who  knows  how  to 
enliven  it  by  an  agreeable  digresaion ;  not  one  who  can  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  judge,  or  eito'rt  from  him  the  tear  of 
compassion ;  or  who  can  inSuence  and  bend  his  soul  (whicii 
is  confessedly  the  capita!  perfection  of  an  orator),  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  best  suit  his  purpose, 

XCIV.  "  When  Hortenaius,  Wierefore,  the  once  eloquent 
iuid  admired  Hortensius,  had  almost  vanished  from  the  forum, 
my  appointment  to  the  consulship,  which  happened  about  six 
years  after  his  own  promotion  to  that  office,  revived  his  dying 
emulation ;  for  he  was  unwilling  that,  after  I  Lad  equalled 
Lim  in  rank  and  dignity,  I  should  become  his  superior  in 
any  other  respect  But  in  the  twelve  succeeding  years,  by 
a  mutual  deference  to  each  other's  abilities,  we  united  our 
efforts  at  the  bar  iu  the  moat  amioahle  manner ;  and  my  con- 
sulship, which  had  at  first  given  a  short  alarm  to  his  jealousy, 
afterwards  cemented  our  friendship,  by  the  generous  candour 
with  which  he  applauded  my  conduct.  But  our  emulous 
efforts  were  exert  d    u  m        conspicuous  manner,  just 

before  the  comm    cem  that  unhappy  period,  when 

Eloquence  herself  wis  und  d  and  terrified  by  the  din  of 

arms  into  a  sudden  and  a  s  e  e  ;  for  after  Fompey  had 
proposed  and  earned  a  w  w  i  allowed  even  the  party 
accused  but  three  h  its  mak  his  defence,  I  appeared 
{though  comparat  y  as  a  m  e  noviciate  by  this  new  regu- 
hition)  in  a  number  of  causes  which,  in  fact,  were  become  per- 
fectly the  same,  or  vety  nearly  so  j  most  of  which,  my  Brutus, 
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you  were  present  to  hear,  as  having  been  my  partner  sod 
fellow-advocate  in  many  of  them,  though  y*ii  pleaded  several 
by  yourself ;  and  Hortensius,  though  he  died  a  short  •ime 
afterwards,  bore  his  share  in  these  limited  efforts.  He  b«^n 
to  plead  about  ten  years  before  the  time  of  your  birth  ;  and 
in  his  sixty-fourth  yeor,  but  a  rery  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  was  engaged  with  you  in  the  defence  of  Appins.  yout 
father-in-law.  As  to  our  respective  talents,  the  orations  we 
have  published  will  enable  posterity  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  them. 

XCV.  "  lint  if  we  mean  to  inquire,  why  Hortensius  w«« 
mora  admired  for  his  eloquence  in  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  than  in  bis  latter  years,  we  shall  6nd  it  owing  to  the  fol- 
lawing  causes.  The  first  was,  that  an  Aiiaiits  style  is  more 
allowable  in  a  young  man  than  in  an  old  one.  Of  this  there 
are  two  different  kinds.  The  former  is  sententious  and 
sprightly,  and  abounds  in  those  turns  of  thought  which  ar^ 
not  so  much  distinguished  by  their  weight  and  solidity  u 
Ly  their  neatness  and  elegance ;  of  this  oast  was  Timeus 
the  historian,  and  the  two  orators  so  much  talked  of  in 
our  younger  d.iys,  Hlerocles  of  Alabanda,  and  his  brother 
Meneclea,  but  particularly  the  latter ;  both  whose  orationi 
may  be  reckoned  master-pieces  of  this  kind.  The  other  sort 
is  not  BO  remarkable  for  the  plenitude  and  richness  of  its 
thoughts,  as  for  its  rapid  "volubility  of  eipresaion,  which  at 
present  is  the  ruling  taste  in  Asia ;  but,  besides  its  uncom- 
mon fluency,  it  is  recommended  by  a  choice  of  words  which 
are  peculiarly  delicate  and  ornamental ;  of  this  kind  were 
.^Bchylns  the  Cnidian,  and  my  contemporary  jEsohinea  the 
Milesian  ;  for  they  had  an  admirable  command  of  language, 
with  very  little  elegance  of  sentiment.  These  showy  kind* 
of  eloquence  are  agreeable  enough  in  young  people;  but  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  that  gravity  and  composure  whidi 
befits  a  riper  age.  As  Hortensius  therefore  excelled  in  both, 
he  was  heard  with  applause  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  For 
he  had  all  that  fertility  and  graceful  variety  of  sentiment 
which  distinguished  the  character  of  Menecles :  but,  as  in 
Menecles,  so  in  him,  there  were  many  turns  of  thought  which 
were  more  delicate  and  entertaining  than  really  nsefiil, 
or  indeed  sometimes  convenient.  His  language  also  was 
brilliant  and  rapid,  and  yet  perfectly  neat  and  accurate ; 
but  by  no  means  agroeabla  to  men  jeara.     I  hart 
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often  seen  it  received  by  PhilippuB  with  the  utmost  doriBion, 
and,  upon  bocqc  occasions,  with  a  contemptuous  indignation  ; 
but  the  younger  part  of  the  aiidienoe  admired  it,  and  the 
populace  were  highly  pleased  with  it.  In  his  youth,  there- 
fore, he  met  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  pubho,  and 
maintained  his  post  with  ease  as  the  first  orator  in  the  forum. 
For  the  style  he  chose  to  speak  in,  though  it  hna  little  weight 
or  authority,  appeared  very  suitable  to  bis  agej  and  as  it 
discovered  in  him  the  moat  visible  marks  of  geoiiis  and  appli- 
cation, and  was  reoommended  by  the  numerous  cadence  of 
his  periods,  he  was  heard  with  universal  applause.  But 
when  the  honours  he  afterwards  rose  to,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  years,  required  something  more  serious  and  composed,  he 
etiU  oontioued  to  appear  in  the  Bame  character,  though  it  no 
longer  became  him ;  and  aa  he  had,  for  some  considerable 
time,  intermitted  those  exercises,  and  relased  that  laborious 
^attention  which  had  once  distinguished  him,  though  his 
former  oeatnesa  of  expression  and  lusuriancy  of  conception 
Btill  remained,  they  were  stripped  of  those  brilliant  ornaments 
they  had  been  used  to  wear.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  my 
Brutus,  he  appeared  less  pleasing  to  you  than  he  would  have 
done,  if  you  had  been  old  enough  to  hear  him,  when  he  was 
fired  with  emulation,  and  flourished  in  the  full  blootn  of  his 
eloquence." 

XCVL  "  I  am  perfectly  sensible,"  said  Brutus,  "  of  the 
justice  of  your  remarks  ;  and  yet  I  nave  always  looked  uf>on 
Hortensius  as  a  great  orator,  but  especially  when  he  pleaded 
for  MessaJa,  in  the  time  of  your  absence."  "  I  have  often  heard 
of  it,"  replied  I ;  "  and  his  oration,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished, they  say,  in  the  very  same  words  in  which  he  dehvered 
it,  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  character  you  give  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  his  reputation  flourished  from  the  time  of  CraEsus 
Mid  Scffivola  (reckoning  from  the  consulship  of  the  former), 
to  the  consulship  of  Paullus  and  Maroellus ;  and  I  held  out 
in  the  same  career  of  glory  from  the  didatorship  of  Sylla,  to 
the  period  I  have  last  mentioned.  Thus  the  eloquence  of 
Hortensius  was  eiitinguished  by  his  own  death,  and  mine  by 
that  of  the  commonwealth."  "  Presage  more  favourably, 
I  beg  of  you,"  cried  Brutus.     "  As  favourably  as  you  please," 

"  '  "  and  that,  not  so  much  upon  my  own  account  aa 
But  Uis  death  was  truly  fortunate,  who  did  not  live 
■  IS  which  he  had  long  foreseen  ; 
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often  lamented,  between  ourselves,  the  misfortunes  which 
hung  over  the  state,  when  we  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  civil 
war  in  the  insatiable  ambition  of  a  few  private  citizens,  and 
saw  every  hope  of  an  accommodation  excluded  by  the  rash- 
ness and  precipitancy  of  our  public  counsels.  But  the 
felicity  which  always  marked  his  life  seems  to  have  exempted 
him,  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  the  calamities  that  followed. 
But  as,  after  the  decease  of  Hortensius,  we  seem  to  have  beea 
left,  my  Brutus,  as  the  sole  guardians  of  an  crphan  eloquence, 
let  us  cherish  her,  within  our  own  walls  at  least,  with  a  gene- 
rous fidelity;  let  us  discourage  the  addresses  of  her  worthless 
and  impertinent  suitors ;  let  us  preserve  her  pure  and  un- 
blemished in  all  her  virgin  charms,  and  secure  her,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  from  the  lawless  violence  of  every  armed 
ruffian.  I  must  own,  however,  though  I  am  heartily  grieved 
that  I  entered  so  late  upon  the  road  of  life  as  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  gloomy  night  of  public  distress,  before  I  bad 
finished  my  journey,  that  I  am  not  a  little  relieved  by  the 
tender  consolation  which  you  administered  to  me  in  your 
very  agreeable  letters;  in  which  you  tell  me  I  QUght  to 
recollect  my  courage,  since  my  past  transactions  are  such  as 
will  speak  for  me  when  I  am  silent,  and  survive  my  death ; 
and  such  as,  if  the  Gods  permit,  will  bear  an  ample  testimony 
to  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  my  public  counsels,  by  the 
final  restoration  of  the  republic ;  or,  if  otherwise,  by  burying 
me  in  the  ruins  of  my  dbunttry. 

XCVII.  "  But  when  I  look  upon  you,  my  Brutus,  it  fills 
me  with  anguish  to  reflect  that,  in  the  vigour  of  your  youth, 
and  when  you  were  making  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
road  to  &me,  your  career  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  &tal 
overthrow  of  the  commonwealth.  This  unhappy  ciroum- 
stanoe  has  stung  me  to  the  heart ;  and  not  me  only,  but  xaj 
worthy  friend  here,  who  has  the  same  affection  for  you  and 
the  same  esteem  for  your  merit  which  I  have.  We  have  the 
warmest  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and  heartily  pray  that  you 
may  reap  the  rewards  of  your  excellent  virtues,  and  live  to 
find  a  republic  in  which  you  will  be  able,  not  only  to  revive, 
but  even  to  add  to  the  fame  of  your  illustrious  ancestors. 
For  the  forum  was  your  birthright,  your  native  theatre  of 
action ;  and  you  were  the  only  person  that  entered  it,  who  had 
not  only  formed  bis  elocution  by  a  rigorous  course  of  private 
practice,  but  enriched  his  oratory  with  the  furniture  of  philo* 
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BOphical  science,  and  thus  uuiteJ  the  highest  vir.iie  to  tho 
most  oonsummate  eloquence.  Your  situation,  therefore, 
wounds  U8  with  the  douhle  aniiety  that  yow  are  deprived  of 
the  republic,  and  the  repubUc  of  yoit.  Bnt  Btill  continne,  my 
BnituB,  (notwithatanding  the  career  of  your  genius  has  been 
checked  by  the  rude  shock  of  our  puUic  distreaaes,)  oontiniie 
to  pursue  your  fevourite  studies,  and  endeavour  (what  you 
have  almo^i  or  rather  entirely  effected  akeady)  to  diBtinguish 
yourself  from  the  promiaououa  crowd  of  pleaders  with  which 
I  have  loaded  the  little  history  I  have  been  giving  you.  For 
it  would  ill  befit  you  (richly  furnished  as  you  are  with 
those  liberal  aits  which,  unable  to  acquire  at  home,  you 
imported  from  that  celebrated  city  which  has  always  been 
revered  aa  the  seat  of  learning)  to  pasa  after  all  as  an 
ordinary  pleader.  For  to  what  purposes  have  you  studied 
under  Pammenea,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Greece  1  or  what 
advantage  have  you  derived  from  tho  discipline  of  the  old 
Academy,  and  its  hereditary  master  Ariatus,  (ray  guest  and 
very  intimate  acquaintance,)  if  you  still  rank  yourself  in  the 
oommoD  class  of  orators  1  Have  we  not  seen  that  a  whole  age 
could  scarcely  furnish  two  speakers  who  really  excelled  in 
their  profession)  Among  a  crowd  of  contemporaries,  Galba, 
for  instance,  was  the  only  orator  of  distinction ;  for  old  Cato 
(we  are  informed)  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  superior  merit, 
BB  were  likewise  his  two  juniors,  Lepidus  and  Carbo.  But,  in 
a  public  harangue,  the  style  of  hia  sacoessors,  the  Gracchi,  was 
fer  more  easy  and  lively;  and  yet,  even  in  their  time,  the 
Roman  eloquence  had  not  reached,  its  perfeotioa,  Afterwards 
came  Antoniusand  Crasaus;  and  then  Cotta,  Sulpicius,  Uor- 
tensiuB,  and — but  I  say  no  more  j  I  can  only  add,  that  if  I 
had  been  so  fortunate [The  eonclutioH  it  Iml] 
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iBiuines  I  parUcular  tani:  of  vnioo. 

Act»of:.pW,lll.«-. 

Aculeo,  SJ];   hij  giat  kninrlcclgB  et 

Antct'ui.Mi  Cicero'i  opinion  of,  74. 

Ajiimal  bndy,  hanuonjand  perfection  ol 

ABO^iifM. 

anus,  Se.tu,,  t).o  Soman  Uwjor,  108, 

S^niliTlhe  m"'rid^,  454. 

unlTcnal  knowledge,  MB ;  ottllons  of, 
t40;  mn»tlL>on,fel. 

AnlimK!hll.,thepoel,4SS. 
Aolipalcr,  of  Sidon,  1"b  poet,  398. 

.XDilIiiDui,  AbicbnDi,  u  Inmlcsl  Jots, 

Antipater,  L,  CltaeUitiiiian,  335. 

Antiphon,thoei.ayi.l.413. 

JEnmiiu,  M.  270;  an  rainent  otBlor, 

A  ntiQulty  must  be  known  by  the  orator, 

428. 

18S;.ludyof,  lBlrit,.,ies. 

JEolginiu  of  metaphor,  380. 

Antisthenea,  fonodor  of  iheCyniesand 

tbe  Bloici,  34ii. 

■^^fwrMt"™""''^''""'"'"^''" 

ABti.llaaofPyrel,30?. 

,«.op,  the  tragedian,  SB. 

Aniistiui,  P.  rcmaiks  on,  4fiS. 

JSsopns.ail. 

Antonim,  C.  97. 

Anloniaa,  Marcus,  the  friend  or  Cicno, 

Atran'lu.',  the  ■enator,  M. 

Afnnia<i,M.  the  poet,  44«. 

toiaXhodes,  18! ;  hli  vinlt  lo^AthniT 

184;  his  merits  ai  an  Dtalor,  310,  4«, 

tural,  178. 

Awatisn' Ja-.''btouglit'in  by  Jullui 

A  nlonyl  Mark,'  hia  poli.ieaJ  .tmrele.  on 
the  death  of  C»iu,  So,  HI  i  lettei  ol 

AhilDobArbiu,  Cn.  D.  the  orator,  3S7.  tl  <i. 

Cicero,  6R,    lU;   named  "the  pto- 

«3;  notieei  or,  4S9. 

consiJ,-;99:  hli  uartisani  declared  10 

Albuniu..  T.  temarts  on,  4S9. 
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107,  no :  flight  of,  110 ;  poUuted  with 
vice,  12S;  his  dangerous  power  in 
Rome,  129  —  183;  his  tyranny  and 
oppressions,  137 ;  pronounced  a  public 
enemy,  139. 

Anxiety,  feelings  of,  280,  281. 

Aira(  0at/€tv,  a  Greek  proverb,  27. 

Apollonius,  the  orator  of  Alabanda,  17i. 

ApoUonius,  the  orator  of  Rhodes,  162. 

Appelles,  the  Greek  pidnter,  420. 

Appian  road,  9,  ei  n. 

Appius,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  67,  81 ;  his 
address,  58 ;  wit  of,  292. 

Appius,  the  elder,  sajring  of,  806. 

Appius,  the  blind,  an  able  speaker,  416. 

Appius  Pulcher,  consulship  of,  65. 

Appollonia,  people  of,  26,  27. 

Aptitude  and  congruity  of  language,  346. 

Apuleian  law,  251,  et  n,;  278. 

Apuleius  commended  by  Brutus,  109. 

Apuleius,  L.  the  orator,  467. 

AquUius,  M.  his  trial  and  acquittal,  255, 
et  n.;  defence  of,  273,  275;  remarks 
on,  467. 

Aratus,  the  astronomical  poet,  161. 

Arcanum,  a  village  belonging  to  Q. 
Cicero,  61,  66. 

Arcesilas,  founder  of  the  New  Academy, 
351. 

Argument,  three  things  requisite  for 
finding,  268 ;  difiTerent  modes  of  con- 
ducting, 267,  et  $eq. ;  tiie  force  of,  to 
be  resisted,  283;  mode  of  arranging 
facts  and  topics  of,  813,  et  tea. 

Ai^uments,  the  strongest  to  be  main- 
tained, 809. 

Aristippus,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  phi- 
losophy, 349. 

Aristotle,  154,  157;  his  divine  genius, 
263;  his  acuteness  of  intellect,  266; 
founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  349 ;  his 
manner  of  discussing  questions,  354 ; 
his  system  of  teaching,  372 ;  the  tutor 
of  AJezander,  372,;  his  remarks  on 
metrical  quantities^  S86,  386 ;  nervoua 
st^le  of,  435. 

Arpmum,  the  birth-place  of  Cicero,  61, 
66, 69. 

Arrius,  notices  of,  34,  474. 

Arsis,  explanation  of,  S85,  fi. 

Art,  how  far  necessary  in  oratory,  frc. 
176 ;  not  necessary  to  imderstand 
evei7  art,  203;  has  no  concern  with 
wit,  288  ;  harmony  in  the  works  of, 
384,  385. 

Arts,  attainments  in  the,  857. 

Arts  and  sciences,  writers  on  the,  must 
be  read  by  the  orator,  182 ;  a  know- 
ledge of,  essential  to  oratory,  193. 

Ascanio,  80. 

Aselepiades,  the  physician,  159. 

Asellus,  jests  on,  297,  et  n.,  301. 

Asia  Minor,  Quintus  Cicero's  govern' 
tnent  ia,l,et  teq. ;  Greeks  of,  5,  et  n. ; 
temptations  to  peculation  in,  5,  6 ; 
bmefidal  effects  of  good  government 


in,  12 ;  relieved  from  the  taxation  of 
the  JEdiles,  13. 

Ateius,  58. 

Athenians,  learning  among  the,  neg« 
iMted,  343. 

Athens,  laws  of,  208;  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  eloquence  there  found,  408, 
409;  the  early  orators  of,  409;  riieto- 
ricians  of,  409. 

Attachment,  law  of,  189 

Attains,  the  Iphemian,  28. 

Attic,  remarks  on  the  word,  488,  489. 

Attic  orators,  489,  490. 

Attica,  the  daughter  of  Atticus,  114,  «#«. 

Atticus,  T.  Pomponius,  Cicero's  letter 
to,  respecting  his  brother,  30,  31 ;  let* 
ter  of  Brutus  to,  HI ;  coniierence  held 
with  eminent  orators,  404,  et  «eg. ;  his 
abridgment  of  "Universal  History,** 
406. 

Attius,  the  poet,  431,  469. 

Aufldius,  T.  remarks  on,  462. 

Au  us,  Gabinius,  the  eonsuly  22. 

Aurelian  law,  34,  et  n. 

Autronius,  P.  remarks  on,  478. 


Balbx,  the  two,  368. 

Balbus,  71;  correspondence  o^  noticedt 

57. 
Balbus,  L.  L.  an  able  speaker,  445. 
Barrus,  T.  B.  orations  of,  449. 
Bequests,  law  of,  188,  et  n. 
Bestia,  the  tribune,  112;  Cicero  makes 

a  speech  in  defence  of,  45 ;  notices  of, 

437. 
Bibulus,  the  consul,  2,  48,  44;   xesiats 

the  Agrarian  law,  21. 
Bibulus,  L.  eommended  by  Brutus,  109. 
Bibulus,  M.  notices  of,  482. 
Bilienus,  C.  remarks  on,  451. 
Bills  of  exchange,  Cicero's    questions 

respecting,  34. 
Blandus,  in  Phrygia,  23,  et  n. 
Books,  Cicero's  suggestions  respecting 

the  collecting  of,  80. 
Bovills,  67. 

Breath,  exercise  of  the,  181. 
Brevity,  in  a  speech,  318;  sometimes 

obtained  by  metaphor,  377, 378 ;  some* 

times  a  reid  excellence,  414. 
Bribery,  provisions  against,  noticed,  34, 

ei  n.{  candidates  for  the  consulah^ 

impeached  for,  76 ;  charges  of,  250. 
Briso,  M.  A.  the  tribune,  428. 
Britain,  Q.  Cicero's  letters  on,  noticed« 

65 ;  Q,.  Cicero  a  resident  of,  65,  71 ; 

Caesar's  letter  from,  75. 
Brutus,  D.  son  of  Marcus  Brutus,  125, 

431 ;    honours  proposed  to,  126 ;    r^ 

marks  on,  451. 
Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  powers  of  his 

mind,  152 ;  his  great  capacities,  415. 
Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  Cicero's  letten 

CO,  90,  et  teq. ;  his  letters  to  Cicero, 

92,  100,  106»  108,  109,  117,  128  j   hia 
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rtropglei  on  Ihe  death  of  Csbu,  K; 

CalTui,  punning  nn  the  word.  !94, 
Cd.u.,  C,  I-  hfgh  chaiacte.  of,  487. 48i 

his  lellen  dUTeienllr  unmged  in  dlt- 

fennl  rfiliom,  93.  84  n.;   require. 

Campania,  land,  in,  47. 

mUituT  posilian,  D8;  liii  iiicciMwi. 

Canda^ia.'ncM  MacedonVllO. 

104,  IW;  inililary  forcei  oT.  110,  US; 

Can  In  lug,  42. 

hit  leller  ta  Allicui,  111;  Cloero's  Bd- 

Canius,  C,  -itly  ingenuity  of,  SOS. 

.    vice  W,  111 .  hU  high  opinion  of  Cicero, 

Carntlug.  remark,  on,  401. 

113,   111;  hli  opinion,  of  Ontayini, 

Cannlan.,  prefer  paying  uies  to  (he  Ko- 

mans  ingtead  of  theRhodlins,  Id. 

CaiiitatioB  tai,  diffleully  of  tollecting  at 

-ill.,  ^d  denkb  bi.  cogHl  .uUlori^r, 

Rome.  las. 

128-183;  Cicero',  high  eneomium  of, 

Capito,  L.  72. 

laS;  hi.  relum  10  Roma  .avi>ed  by 

Capilol,  design  and  beauty  of  ihe.  3SS. 

ClceiD,  193,  ISii  bis  neplie«i,  13]  i 

Capjlollne  Cellege  eipel.  Marcus  Furiua 

wlltlclinii  or  Crutui   Be^it,  i»S, 

Carho,Caius.'lheorator,44,181.42ai  re- 

Denl  omtoie,  40!,  el  itg,  i  remirki  on. 

marke  on,  430.  486,  493 ;  death  of,  3B4. 

Carbo.  Cn.  the  consul,  183,  d  n.j  ao 

■1  bli  poUlicni  difHcultiei,  104,  hie  di- 

Tonified  tslenti,  Sot.  Mi. 

1!5,  264,  268. 

Carvilius,  S.  piinnhjg  aneedole  of,  909. 

c"odiiui,  m"  m'"""' "*■ 

CBcQlna,  L.  his  cblTsoter.  34. 

Cas^iuM.  the  friend  of  Q.  Cinro,  27.40' 

CmliiiB,  C.  remarks  on,  M8. 

bis  difliiniliiei  on  the  death  of  Cffisai 

CseliM.  L.  an  elegant  wriler,  430. 

90;  holds  Sjrla,  9Sr  hi.  military  auo 

Cvllns.  M.  high  characier  of,  4M. 

Csplo,  O.  Ihe  orator,  4aT  i  hii  trial  and 

Cassiu's,  Luclai,  elwiuenee  of,  4ia. 

baDiihmeBI,  ne.n  ■.;  Tenuriii  on.  438. 

Catiline,  '.rensptaey  of.  Hi.  lio.  ' 

Calo,  C.  the  senator.  39.43,44;  epKoh 

Ctt«,ldeBrangof,  24Sit. 

Ccur,  C.  <bo  .™u«-,  39. 

Cato',  Mireus,  oppose.  Ihe  flgArian  law, 

Cnu,  Jiillna,  hla  poUUcal  objects,  ^i 

against  Pompej,  43,  44;  sale  eflili 

hit  conte.u,  til  bring,  hi  the  Agrarian 

Uir.Sl!  the proTblce of Ciialphie Gaul 

gladialori   and  malador.,  IB;    repu- 

and DlyrlDom  aiilnied  lohim,  38 ;  Ci- 
oem'K  praises  of,  sf,  SB ;  Cieeroreeehes 

diated  by  the  conguls,  S3;  hl.lnfiuen- 

tial  pmililan.  84 ;  nolioes  of,  208,  233. 

a  flalloring  letter  from.  00,  BI ;  his  Bti- 
tiih  eipediUoB,  as  1  hi.  eonunent.  on 

244  B.;  saying  of,  302;  hi.  wit,  304: 

'          Kir<the*C^'>ree^  loaiei  lui^ined 

of.  418,  420;  a  gr«at  orator,  410;  hi. 

br,  7!;  d«lh  of  hi.  daughler  Julia, 

con tempDruy  orator.,  412. 
Calulu.,  4  71,  524,487;  hiajojlonphl- 

72  B.  I  irritei  from  Brtlsin  id  Cieoro, 

75;  hi)  goDdBlll  hjwards  Cicero,  St; 

llppug,  IVi;  hi.  death,  334,  remark. 

niatX«°on,"a24'  MS,  478,  478;'  his'slo^ 

cunductioc  of,  24ti_IS4  ;  inguin  inlo 
tbc   nature   of,  !i7!  two  .pede.  ot 

CffiilQi.M  officer  of  a.cioetolB,  S3, 67, 

ignoranlly  italed.  238,  argmmenl.  la 

Ceiulanuii,  remark  g  on.  48B, 

pleaded" 300,  Slli'modrof  conduel- 

CavfiistlQ,'  meafllng  of  Ihe  word,  283,  •. 

Homans;  Kepoti^m. 

Calami.,  the  Oreek  .onlptor.  420. 

Cen.orlan  law.,  17,  el  h. 

Calidianns,  C.  C.  remarks  on,  474. 

Cenaorfnus,  the  friend  of  Q.  Clceto,  17 , 

Calldlu),  Ihe  adiocale  of  Gibiniui,  TS^ 

hi,h.U«ierof.484.4M. 
Callltllienei,  Ihe  OliniUwi  writer.  Sa, 

Centum-lri,  a  hody  of  inferior  Judhte., 

167,  their  deotslon.,  IBS,  ISO,  ISO. 

Calpnrniag,  Piio,  the 'cDU.nl,  2t. 

Cethegn.,    M.  C.  eloquence    of,   4ig| 

Calvenliui,  M.  hii  ipenh  DDttcel.  70. 

notit«Eof,4ig. 

ChBriiipns,  ui  ollleor  of  Q.  Cicero'.,  i. 

MO 
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ChaxuctBif  fonndationt  for  dignity  oi» 
10. 

Charges,  various  kinds  of,  250,  et  $eq, 

Charisius,  notice  of,  489. 

^harmadas,  of  Athens,  155,  156,  328; 
his  speeches,  164 — 166. 

Chersonese,  Bx)maa  armies  in  the,  110. 

Children,  on  disinheriting,  186,  H  n. 

Chile,  notice  of,  67. 

Chors,  meaning  of,  209,  n. 

Chrysippus,  the  philosopher,  80,  88, 156. 

Cicsao,  Maecvs  Tullt,  letters  of,  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  1—89;  the  occa- 
sions on  irhicfa  they  were  written,  1, 
21,  30,  38,  52,  55,  66;  his  political 
position,  29;  his  numerous  fUends, 
29;  his  impeachment  threatened  by 
Clodius,  29,  80;  letter  of,  written 
while  in  exUe  at  Thessalonica,  80 ;  his 
lamentations  while  in  exile,  SO,  et  teq., 
85 ;  his  letter  to  Atticus,  80,  31,  et  n.; 
his  affection  for  his  brother,  31,  n.; 
commends  his  children  to  the  care  of 
his  brother,  35;  causes  of  his  self- 
excitemtpnt,  86;  the  fdends  who  are 
desirous  of  saving  him,  86;  had  not 
heoi  formally  banished,  though  his 
house  and  vUla  bad  been  seised,  88; 
recalled  from  exile,  and  recompense 
made  for  his  losses,  88 ;  his  account 
of  the  proceedhigs  in  the  senate-house, 
89;  his  speech  in  the  senate,  40; 
mentions  the  two  younger  Ciceros,  60; 
attacks  Gabinius,  76;  his  numerous 
engagements,  77;  defends  Qrabinius, 
78,  79;  his  opinion  of  his  ovm  versi- 
fication,  80;  his  works  on  the  best 
form  of  government,  81;  his  ideas  on 
writing  poetry,  82,  85;  vexations  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  82,  88 ;  his  letters 
Vo  Brutus,  90 — 135 ;  with  introductory 
remarks,  90;  his  difficulties  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  90,  91  l  his  son  com- 
mexided  by  Brutus,  93;7his  philippics, 
93;  mis  son,  in  military  command  un> 
ler/jBrutus,  108,  109;  opposes  Antony, 
12f ;  the  advice  of  Brutus  to,  as  to  the 
power  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  129 — 
183;  his  epistle  to  Octavius,  136;  his 
portraiture  of  the  times,  addressed  to 
Octavius,  186— HI;  his  Dialogues  on 
the  *' Character  of  the  Ora'^or,"  142, 
et  $eq. ;  course  of  mtmicipal  honours 
through  which  he  passed,  143,  et  n. ; 
the  troubles  in  which  he  was  at  times 
engaged,  143;  Jest  of,  300;  his  arrival 
at  Rhodes,  402;  his  conference  with 
Brutus  and  Fomponlus  on  eminent 
orators,  404,  it  teq.\\ld&  litexary  and 
political  career, /i97,  etteq.;  the  sue- 
eessor  of  Hortensius,  501. 

CiCBKO,  Quintus,  letters  of  Mb  brother 
Marcus  addressed  to,  1,  el  $eq, ;  occa- 
sions on  which  they  -wen  written,  see 
ante;  his  command  in  Asia  extended 
Id  a  third  year,  1;  advantafMs  of  his 


position,  4;  inTt-stnd  with  bighniiii 
tary  authority,  J;  his  integrity,  6; 
everywhere  admired  for  his  virtues,  6; 
his  lieutenants  in  Asia,  6;  advice  as 
to  his  duties,  7,  8;  beneficial  results  {il 
his  wise  government,  12, 13;  advised  to 

gersevere  in  his  good  government,  15 ; 
is  political  virtues,  17;  advised  to 
regulate  his  temper,  18,  19;  genoal 
advice  to,  20;  character  of  his  asso- 
ciates, 28 — 25;  hints  on  the  selectioo 
of  letters  written  to  him,  26 ;  reproved  , 
respecting  his  letters  on  the  dispositioB 
of  property,  26;  his  brothers  com- 
plaints against  his  government  of 
Asia  Minor,  SO;  quits  his  government, 
and  hastens  to  Rome,  where  lus 
enemies  were  preparing  to  impeach 
him,  30,  et  ». ;  his  brother's  Uunentar 
tions,  SO,  31 ;  appointed  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  commissioners  in  Sardinia,  41, 
et  n. ;  goes  to  Gaul  as  one  of  Caesar's 
lieutenants,  55 ;  a  resident  of  Britain, 
65,  71 ;  hia  houses  and  villas,  66,  67, 
69,  71;  his  letters  praised  by  his 
brother,  73;  his  rural  matters,  77; 
education  of  his  son,  78,  89 ;  the  Dia- 
logues on  Oratory,  written  at  tha 
request  of,  142. 

Cincian  law,  notices  of  the,  807,  n. 

Cincius,  47,  68;  repartee  of,  306. 

drcumluvions,  law  of,  187,  et  n. 

Circumstances,  arguments  to  be  diavn 
from,  268. 

Circumveniri,  punning  on  the  word,2M, 
et  n. 

Citae,  the  legal  meaniii^,  210,  «. 

Cities,  restoration  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  12. 

Civil  affairs,  chief  qualificationfbr  giving 
counsel  in,  321. 

Civil  law,  on  the  proper  understanding     | 
of  the,  195,  et  eeq.;  must  be  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  orator,  182,  184 ;  con-      \ 
fusion   arising   from   the    ignorance 
of^  185,  186;  delight  in  acquiring  tlie       , 
knowledge  of  it,   194,   195,  ei  $eq.  ; 
changes  in  the,  196,  et  n. ;  the  know-       I 
ledge  of,  not  always  necessary  in  oca-       \ 
tory,  212,  214,  el/aff. 

Civili,  explanation  ox,  158  fi. 

Claudicat,  punning  on  the  word,  293. 

Claudius,  A.  eloquence  of,  415,  431.; 
notices  of,  482. 

Claudii,  189. 

Clfon,  the  orator,  409. 

Cittfthenes,  oratory  of,  409. 

Clitomachua,  155. 

Clodius,  C.  notices  of,  448. 

Clodius,  L.  tribune  of  the  people,  2 ;  Htm 
friend  of  Cicero,  91. 

Clodius,  PubUus,  threatens  the  impeaeho 
ment  of  Cicero,  29,  80;  hia  acta  of 
despotism  and  cruelty,  SO,  40;  his 
speech  in  the  senate,  40 ;  obtains  th* 
tribuneship  through  the  interest  of 
Caesar*  JO »  his  vanona  meaaurea.  30| 
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■bl,  biMHiKii  IG  ■  hi!  cont»»  In  the 

Cicero'i  DieloBUH,  142,  149,  rtnj., 

Kiule,  «,  14,  hi  «iih  (B  obuyi.  .n 

hbi  ptaliei  otoracaE7,  IM;  quneuu 
in   /sia,    tSS,    il    H.;    hi!    olUorlcal 

noli«d,  70. 

Coeliai,  S,  impMuhment  ind  ttUl  of, 

against  Bmtui,  US,  IM  i  jeiting  o^ 

ao,  H. 

aaOi  wtttj  BTca™  of,  Ki;  hii  inn- 

Cc-bticB,  Bomsn  law  of,  iW. 

vuied  talenli.  32f ,  330. 440  i  (oecdala 

or,  I3« ;  hii  genonliiewi  of  eloqoenoe, 

Comilit  holding  of  the,  64,  6S ;  biought 

337,  rl .«,. ;  hU  gtoat  .km  a.  «  mta. 

442;   M>  lUltul  pleading,  4S7i   hii 

oration  In  defence  of  Cnriu.,  4ra. 

Csmnum-iilKeB  to  bs  fliid  in  the  me- 

Ctuioi.  Maitui,  the  pmtor,  IMi  hll 

moi,,  J6P. 

Common  thingi,  eloquence  of,  iM, 

CrB..u».  P.  I8fl,ri».,  211  ;  wisdom  of, 

g«dinglSi.3M. 

370:    .n  emlor  of  ipeat  merit,  4M: 

Computaon.  B  ]e,t  mar  be  deri.edfroni. 

noticea  of,  429;   hii  high  cbarKtan 

300. 

CoEajKulHon  of  wotita,  3sa. 
Conidende,  in  whom  ii  .hould  he  placed, 

CteHrioa,  nodoi  nf,  83. 

Criminal  matter.,  mcdea  o£  oonflucttng. 

Ciitlas,wiitiDi>  of,  S4B.  Its.;  hii  lesnilBg 

the,  aas. 

and  eloquence.  371,409. 

ConuUtion  miut  be  treated  wllh  elo- 

Cicslpbon.  396,  S9B. 

ConJuli,  aliBiiited  from  the  cause  of 

Cicero.Mi  their  ibaolule  power,  51. 

cSrio"  clft""™!,?  43!«^^  «i :  hll 

CoDiuIihip,  conleilt  (bt  the,  81,  cl  ii.i 

goniov  4as,  13U ;  IhB  third  best  oratot 

<;fhiia«e.4«3;  bit  want  of  monaiy. 

brlheiT,   76,    >7i    Meiiala  eleoUd   ID 

46J;  fcmib  of,  «4;  remarks  on,  404, 
405;  hlT^h  character,  4*7. 

1    ConMsttd  eanses,  difflcultics  of,  240. 

ConlratieB,  argumenls  lobe  drawn  frDin, 

°'^ri!B";'aro^«  Jf!;']™'  ""  ""' 

CoplomnesiorinaUerproilBceacopiouH- 

nesB  of  lUBUage,  sej. 

Cycheieue,  letter  of,  noticed,  110. 

Coponiui,  M,  190,  260. 

Corai,  IK;  ]e.ij  on  th^  name,  3S_4. 

Cyrenaic    pMlotophy,    Atiiltppai    the 

founder  Df,  349. 

Coriolanut,  eiUe  and  death  of,  412. 

"  Cyrus,"  of  XanophoD,  Its  objecu,  l». 

Comelia,  the  mothEc  of  the  Giacchi, 

Dtcins,  P.  itjie  of,  433. 

Comeliui,  C.  the  inCotmer,  44. 

how  far'nMful,  231:  the  Tariou'i  dU- 

Corruption  deiiee  pf  the  senate  on  the 

putes  on,  3M. 

as.  64. 

DeliTery,  an«  of  Ihe  «tenti>]i  of  an 

el0QDenca.4l». 

opinion  of,  396;  the  yoioe  maleriaUf 

Cona,  C.  A.  ono  of  the  i>ei^ona«e.  of 

Ciceio-i  DtaloguH,   142,  14»,  ISO,  ri 

Demades,  the  oralor,  41D. 

»),;  e>l«lled  from   office,    SS*:    hl< 

Cotla.  L.  a  skilful  ipeaKer,  423  ;  «- 

n,Mlt=™,4M,460,47S. 

energy    of    eloquence.    101  ,    hi.  tt 

forts  ID  acquire  perfection.  2IS;  Ul 

Crsiiipn,  tbe  sau-io'-law  of  Cicero,  4fi, 

opinloD  of  (he  chief  requliile  of  alv. 

queneo,  393 1  ■  complete  onlor,  U0| 

.tTl.of,MJ. 

^^^'       ,     ,      , 

fl<aX,.„.^,  the  artttnEhtbyDSiigm.^ 

Craijui,  Lucius  L.  one  of  the  oialori  of 
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Diligence,  requisite  for  finding  argu- 
ment, 262;  to  be  particularly  coltip 
▼ated,  262. 

Dinarchus,  the  orator,  410. 

Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  264,  26fi. 

Dion  of  Syracuse,  learning  of,  871. 

Dionysius,  236 ;  a  great  intriguer,  69. 

Dionysopolis,  the  people  of,  24. 

Diophanes,  the  eloquent  Grecian,  430. 

DiphUus,  66,  67. 

Disposition,  one  of  the  parts  of  an 
oration.  178  ». 

Disputation,  manner  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  164,  et  teq.^  160 ;  no  kinds  of, 
should  be  foreign  to  the  orator,  368. 

Dissimilarity,  arguments  to  be  drawn 
firom,  268. 

Dissimulation,  Joking  similar  to  a  sort 
of,  302. 

Distortion  of  features,  unworthy  of  an 
orator,  295. 

Dirisores,  explanation  of  the  term,  297  ». 

Dolabella,  kiUs  Trebonius,  92;  his  career 
in  Asia,  93 ;  his  oppressions,  97 ;  de- 
feated and  slain,  110;  reports  respect- 
ing, 110. 

Domitins  Calvlnus,  79. 

Domitius,  Cnaeus,  the  prsetor,  29,  58; 
consulship  of,  55,  58,  63 ;  his  coalition 
with  Memmius,  63  n. ;  befriended  by 
Cicero,  72 ;  impeached  for  bribery,  76, 
77;  commended  by  Brutus,  109;  Jest 
of  CrassuB  against,  291  n. ;  remarks 
on,  448. 

Domitius,  L.  notices  of,  482. 

Doubt,  matters  admitting  of;  how  to  be 
decided,  261. 

Drusns,  142, 149;  acquitted  of  prevari- 
cation, 64;  his  complaints  against 
Philippus,  332. 

Drusus,  M.  and  C.  the  orators,  432,  467. 

Duodedm  ScxiptlB,  the  game  so  called, 
203  n. 

Dyirhachium,  93,  96. 


Ea  wAcwt  quoted  by  Cicero,  54. 

Echion,  the  Greek  painter,  420. 

EgiUns,  witty  repartee  of,  804. 

tXVk¥a'l^  lfCn<rac,'.quoted  by  Cicero,  54. 

Elocution  necesswrir  in  oratory,  842. 

Eloquence,  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
art  of,  147;  the  piaiset  of  Crassus  in 
fkTOur  of,  150, 151 ;  Scavola's  opinions 
on,  opposed  to  those  of  Crassus,  152  ; 
the  early  Romans  destitute  of,  152; 
ancient  laws,  customs,  &o.  not  estar 
blished  by,  153;  saying  of  Socrates 
on,  159 :  connected  with  oratory, 
168;  consists  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well,  164;  of  the  Academicians, 
164,  et  teq.  ;  different  firom  good 
■peaking,  167 ;  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge  necessary  to,  222;  advantage 
«f,  229  ;  whether  it  is  desirable  r 
US;  of  eoBunon  things,  284;  power  oi; 


mostly  the  same,  821 ;  one  and  tie 
saune,  in  whatever  regions  of  debate 
engaged,  338,  339 ;  the  different  kinds 
of.  339,  et  seq. ;  the  distinguishing 
title  of,  346;  power  of,  denominated 
wisdom,  847;  the  real  power  of,  358; 
various  requisites  for,  359,  391,  et$eq.; 
the  greatest  glory  of,  to  exaggerate  by 
embellishment,  862;  wonderinil  love 
of,  in  Greece,  408;  the  house  of  Iso- 
crates  the  school  of,  409 ;  the  age  when 
it  flourished,  410,  etteq. ;  the  attendant 
of  peace,  &c.  413 ;  what  is  the  perfect 
character  of,  459.  See  Oratory  and 
Speaking. 

Embassies,  nature  of,  explained,  52. 

Embellishment,  one  of  the  parts  of  an 
oration,  178  n. 

Emotions  of  the  mind,  272,  et  teq. ;  ex- 

Eressed  on  the  countenance,  896;  and 
y  gestures,  898. 

Empedoclea  of  Sallust,  56. 

Em^edocles,  208. 

Ennius,  181;  an  axiom  of,  284 ;  his  "  An- 
nals," 416;  remarks  on,  417;  notices 
of,  420,  421 ;  death  of,  422. 

Entreaty,  sometimes  very  advantageous, 
822. 

Epaminondas,  talents  of,  372 ;  erudition 
of,  414. 

Ephorus,  the  historian,  236. 

Equity,  sometimes  the  object  of  oratory, 
178 ;  on  questions  of,  260. 

Eretrians,  sect  of,  349. 

Evidence,  to  be  given  with  great  exact- 
ness, 233. 

Exhortation  must  be  treated  with  elo* 
quence,  234. 

Exile,  letter  written  by  Cicero  in,  iO; 
miseries  of  enumerated,  33 ;  causes 
of,  36. 

Ex(ntiium  of  a  speech,  316 — 318. 

Expectation,  jokes  contrary  to,  206. 

Expediency,  how  to  be  treated  in  on 
tory,  311. 

Eyes,  management  of  the,  in  oratory,  999 


Fabius,  C.  25. 

Fabius  Maximns,  Jest  on,  302. 

Fabius,  S.  the  orator,  423. 

Fabricius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  96. 

Fabrieius,  C.  witticism  ot,  301;  eloqaenee 
of,  415. 

Facetiousness,  good  efibct  of,  322. 

Facta,  questions  on  the  nature  of,  to* 
numerable  and  intricate,  259 ;  ttota  titt 
facts  themselves,  very  few  and  clear» 
259 ;  statement  of,  in  a  speech,  819. 

Fadius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  36. 

Fannii,  Caii,  the  orators,  429. 

Fannitts,  the  annalist,  301. 

Farmers  of  the  revenue,  4;  diapntee 
among  the,  5;  on  the  Just  mapago- 
inent  of,  15, 16;  wrongs  committed  bf 
the,  16;  released  firom  some  of  Ibd 
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eoaditions  of  their  eontnct,  12  {  fheir 

extortions  in  Syxia,  SO,  ei  n. 
FavoniuB,  43. 
Pear,  feelings  of,  280;  assumes  a  parti* 

cular  tone  of  voice,  397. 
Feelings  to  be  worked  on,  280. 
Felix,  will  of,  left  unsigned,  89. 
Festivals  of  Rome  in  December,  89,  <f  flk 
Fimbria,  C.  notices  of,  245, 488,  471. 
Flaoeus,  M.  F.  a  tolerable  orator,  481, 482. 
Flaminius,  T.  an  accurate  speaker,  482 ; 

remarks  od,  479. 
Flavius,  his  disputed  estate  referred  to 

Cicero,  110. 
Flavius,  Cn.  192. 
Flavins,  L.  his  interview  with  Cicero, 

26,27. 
Flood  of  waters  at  Rome,  84. 
Folly,  witty,  mode  of  exposing,  804. 
FormisB  in  Campania,  9. 
Fortune  not  to  be  relied  on  so  mnch  aa 

virtue  and  moderation,  4. 
Forum,  aflUrs  of  the,  76. 
Friendship,  professions  of^  to  be  guard- 
ed against,  8;  especially  among  the 

Greeks,  9. 
Fuildius,  67 ;  a  tolerable  pleader,  438. 
Fuflus,  L.  190,  846 ;  remarks  on,  467. 
Fulvius,  the  orator,  428. 
Fundanus,  C.  26. 
Furius,  L.  264. 
Furius,  M.  expelled  from  the  Capitoline 

College,  47. 
Fusius,  245. 

Gabihiait  law,  58. 

Gabinius,  29 ;  proconsul  of  Syria,  51,  «f 
fl>.;  governor  ot  Byrim,  58;  prosecuted 
by  diffisrent  parties,  71,  75,  76 ;  his  un- 
popularity,  74;  his  conduct,  75;  im- 
peached for  bxibexy,  77,  78;  detested 
by  all,  78;  his  acquittal,  78;  Cicero 
not  an  advocate,  but  simply  a  witness 
respecting  him,  87. 

Galba,  C.  notices  of,  487. 

aalba,  S.  158, 21 1;  his  traffic  speech,  206 ; 
repartee  of,  299;  the  best  speaker  of 
hit  age,  428 ;  his  successftil  pleadings, 
425;  his  energetic  defence  against 
Libo,  426;  inftriority  of  his  written 
compositions,  427;  remarks  on,  492. 

GalluSj  C.  A.  an  able  speaker,  445. 

Games,  excessive  taxatima  for  support* 
ing  the,  18,  et  n, 

Gaul,  commotions  in,  2. 

Gauls,  auxiliary  forces  from  the,  119. 

Gellius,  89.  480;  remarks  on,  421. 

General,  what  he  is,  200, 201. 

Genius,  the  great  end  of  speaking,  171 ; 
««quisite  for  finding  argument,  262. 

Gesture,  appropriate,  ought  to  attend  the 
emotions  of  the  mind,  898. 

Glabrio,  notices  of,  89,  478. 

Glau^ia,  repartee  of,  299;  remarks  aa, 
467. 

Gloiy  of  a  great  name,  20. 


GlyooB,  the  phjiidan  of  Paosa,  109. 

Good  breeding  fssfntial  to  the  ontor,  161. 

Gorgias,  the  Leontine.  169;  his  mdvenal 
knowledge,  868;  a  rhetoxiciaii,  400;  pa 
essajrist,  418. 

Gorgonius,  C.  remarks  on,  45S. 

Government,  necepts  on  the  just  admi- 
nistration of,  11, 12;  beneficial  results 
of,  under  Q.  Cicero,  12;  the  sort  of  wis- 
dom applied  to,  164;  nature  ot,  should 
be  known  to  the  oratOT,  182. 

Gracchus,  the  angtir,  41. 

Gracchus,  Caitu,  his  pitehplpe  for  regu- 
lating the  voice,  400 ;  genius  ot  486. 

Gracchus,  T.  the  Boman  orator,  201, 422, 
428;  his 'eflEective  deUveiy,  396;  hia 
death,  480. 

Grammarians,  number  of^  who  have  ex- 
celled, 145. 

Granius,  witticisms  of;  292,  296,  805; 
anecdote  of,  450. 

Gratidianus,  M.  180, 449. 

Gratidios,  the  lieutenant  of  Q.  Cicero,  6. 

Gratidius,  M.  notices  of,  449. 

"Great  Annals,"  the  eady  reooida  of 
Rome,  284. 

Greece,  the  studies  and  arts  d,  advan- 
tageous, 14;  the  seven  wise  men  of, 
371 ;  her  wonderftil  love  of  eloquence, 
408;  orators  of,  very  andent,  414. 

Greek,  on  the  reading  and  study  of,  286, 
287. 

Greek  orators,  translations  of,  18. 

Greek  writers  have  produced  their  dif- 
ferent styles  In  diflbrent  ages,  246, 247 ; 
their  varied  aUUties,  268. 

Greeks,  their  friendship  to  be  guarded 
agataist,  9 ;  their  lignt  to  pay  taxes, 
16;  complaints  of  the,  28;  oratory 
of  the,  148,  155;  their  manner  of  dis- 
putation, 164  el  »eq.,  169;  charactei 
of  the,  226;  their  powers  as  writers 
of  history,  284 ;  thefrmanner  of  teach* 
ing  oratcny,  242 ;  ol)|)ections  to  it,  248 ; 
some  dexree  of  learning  and  politeness 
among  the,  859. 

Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  5,  ti  m. 

Greville,  punning  on  the  name,  298, 
294*. 

Gutta.  supported  by  Pompey,  86. 

HAucAnVAsava,  in  Asia  Minor,  12. 
Hand,  action  of  the,  in  oratory,  898. 
HannibiJ,  his  opinion  of  Phormio's  oca 

tion  on  the  military  art,  241. 
Harmony  of  words,  882,  888;  of  natnnl 

things,  884 ;  of  sounds,  890. 
Hatred,  feelings  of,  280. 
Hearers  influenced  by  the  dlilncnt  qua 

lities  of  a  speaker,  271. 
Hegesias,  remarks  on,  486. 
Heflanicus,  the  historian,  214. 
Helvetli,  frequent  inroads  of  the,  2. 
Hephaestus  Of  Apsmea,  34. 
Herctum,  the  legal  mesAiag ,  216»  tt  t 
Hercules  of  Polyetetus,  289. 
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Herenniiii,  M.  remarks  on,  44S. 

Herillians,  sect  of,  349. 

Hermiaa,  Cicero's  letter  respecting,  27. 

Hermippus  of  Dionysopolis,  24. 

Hermodonis  the  dock-builder,  159. 

Herodotas,  eloquence  of,  235. 

Herus,  the  buliffof  Cicero,  66. 

Bieroeles,  247. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  his  oniTersal  knowledge, 
S68,  409. 

Himis,  Cieero  sneers  at,  86,  88. 

Hirtius  the  consul,  91 ;  slain  in  hatfle, 
104. 

History  must  be  studied  by  the  orator, 
182;  a  knowledge  of,  essential  to 
oratory,  217;  what  are  the  talents 
requisite  for,  234;  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  of,  284.  235,  236;  how  fsr  is 
it  the  business  of  the  orator  t  237 ;  the 
general  rules. of,  obvious  to  common 
sense,  237 ;  humorous  allusions  may 
be  drawn  from,  300 ;  truth  of,  much 
corrupted,  418. 

Homer,  eloquence  appreciated  by,  411; 
poets  existed  before  his  time,  420. 

Honour,  how  to  be  treated  in  oratory,  321. 

Honours,  on  the  conferring  of,  126, 127; 
course  of,  through  which  the  Romans 
had  to  pass,  143,  et  n. ;  whether  they 
should  be  sought  ?  232. 

Rope,  feelings  of,  280,  281. 

Hortensius  the  orator,  401 ;  his  dectht 
402  ;  bis  character,  402,  et  $eq. ;  hit 
genius,  469.;  his  coevals,  470 ;  oiogm- 
phical  notices  of,  494;  his  distin- 
guished qualifies,  495,  502,  et  t^q.i 
succeeded  by  Cicoo,  501. 

Hostnius,  C.  210;  "Cases  of,*  21S. 

House,  contest  respecting  the  sale  of  a, 
189,  190. 

Humanity,  to  be  exhibited  to  those  from 
whom  we  received  it,  14. 

Humour,  strokes  of,  necessary  in  oratoryy 
283,  et  teq. 

HypaUage,  form  of,  380. 

Hyperides,  the  orator,  410. 

Hypsseus,  his  contest  with  C.  Oetavius, 
184, 185,  ei  n. 

Ictus  metrid,  explained,  385  n. 
Ill-temper,  proneness  to,  18. 
Imitation,  advice  respecting,  245;  the 

orator  should  be  moderate  in,  291. 
Impertinent,  definition  of  the  word,  225. 
Impossible,  on  treating  the,  821. 
Ineidi,  explanation  of  the  word,  70. 
Indecency  of  language  to  be  avoided  in 

omtoxy,  295. 
Indiscretion,  various  ways  in  which  it 

may  be  prejudicial  to  the  orator,  811, 

etn. 
Inheritances,  formulsB  for  ottering  on, 

169,  «<«. 
Inquby,  various  sul^^®^  oft  ^^' 
Instances,   parallel  argnnwnti  to  be 

drawn  from.  268. 


Intestacy,  law  of,  189. 

Intimacies,  caution  to  be  observed  In  tbs 
formation  of,  10. 

Invention,  one  of  the  parts  of  an  oiatian, 
178  n. 

Invention  and  arrangement  essential  to 
oratory,  220. 

Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  12. 

Ironical  dissimulation  sometimes. pro* 
duces  an  agreeable  eftct,  801. 

Ironical  use  of  words,  299. 

Irony  of  Socrates,  491. 

Isocrates,  the  fiither  of  eloquenoe,  2SS, 
892;  his  house  the  school  of  elo- 
quence, 246,  409 ;  his  mode  Of  teach- 
ing, 883, 410, 461 ;  a  writer  of  ozations, 
414. 

Italy,  formerly  called  "  Magna  Gneein,'' 
264. 

JxsTnr«,  mimicry  a  species  of,  295;  tlM 
various  kinds  of,  295,  et  eef. 

Jests,  Greek  books  on,  283 ;  the  kind  that 
excite  laughter,  289, 293 ;  various  sorts 
of,  295,  et  teq, ;  infinite  in  variety,  bat 
reducible  to  a  few  general  heads,  308. 

Jocosity,  useful  in  oratory,  288. 

Jokes,  289;  sometimes  border  on  scur- 
rility, 292 ;  often  lie,in  a  single  woni 
297.    See  Jests. 

Joking,  caution  to  be  observed  in,  290. 

Joy,  feeUngs  of,  280,  281. 

JaHtts,  C.  224;  death  of,  324;  vaiiaC  . 
talents  of,  452. 

Julius,  L.  death  of,  834. 

Junius,  T.  remarks  on,  453. 

Jupiter,  a  woric  so  called,  52,  53  is. 

Jurisprudence,  a  knowledge  of  essential 
to  oratory,  217. 

Jus  applicstionis,  189. 

Jus  civile,  196.    See  Civil  Law. 

Jus  publicum,  the  various  heAda  of» 
197  n. 

Juventius,  T.  remarks  on,  452. 

KivnuD,  law  of,  187,  et  n. 

Knowledge,  the  liberal  departments  of, 
linked  together  in  one  bond,  837 ;  three 
kinds  oC  364 ;  all  the  objects  of,  ocho- 
prdiended  by  certain  distinguished 
mdividuals,  869,  370. 

Labso,  an  officer  of  Q.  Cicero's,  8,  73,  99. 

LssHa,  the  daughter  of  C.  Lselius,  469 ; 
her  sweetness  of  voice,  844. 

LsBlius,  C.  201,  264;  his  light  amiue- 
ments,  226;  repartee  of,  306;  afiniahed 
orator,  423,  424 ;  his  pleadings,  416 ; 
esteemed  the  wisest  of  men,  463. 

Lttllus,  Dedmus,  227. 

Lsma,  L.  JE.  repartee  v^  299. 

Lamia,  C.  his  boldness  of  speedi,  t8. 

Lamiss,  the,  45. 

Language,  purity  of,  necessary,  Mt, 
flinlts  of  noticed,  343;  on  the  ambl* 
guity  of,  845;  form  of,  foUowe  the 
nature  of  our  thoughts,  884 ;  agreeable 


I 


ferenlly  smnged  In  dllfcrcnt  e 

IU»af,3B5!  the  i'ariuiu  figa»>  which 

dellCMX  of,  450. 

lU  UDlDlBMUCik  .J*e  ciTfbSl  IC 

LluenlU,  UiB  noiMi  of  Rmmilu.,  Its. 

Urgiui')  limb,  juks  on  MemouDi  n- 

libo,  T.  the  tiihoBi,  420. 

.JKBtlng,  2D0,  >l  11. 

Lsieriiim,  B  coonli.  houae  of  C1«ro'i. 
SO;  Ctom't  dcicripiion  of,  68,  «0. 

LslUt,  error  In  the  mmo  of,  48. 

I.  oIdIue,  M.  4B.  M. 

Lslin,  Id  be  spoken  irilh  purily,  MS. 

Ucloi,  dmi«  of  hia  office,  B. 

L.ugh«r,  flv.  tht„g.  c^necled  Mtli. 

l.lt™ture»nd  smdjUie  grentp 

rerity  lo  lu  admlnlslmtlDD  He-       loDgDluB, 
Diluic'ei  of  Ignonnct  of,  m,       Idle,  feel' 


absolutely  bccBAsary.  312,  311,  tl  u 


I         of  Alliens.  2 
\    L..yer,.bo, 


Uiglua,  ]eit  reipectinE,  300; 


tbe  Bcnate,  41,  41)  mnaulihip  of,  4Si       Kijn.  the  tTuthiginlsn,  214,  e 
engigM  to  supply  Rome  iricti  mm,       Majesty,  crime   ■gainst,  equl 

Lentiilus,'  Luciaa,  son  at  the  Oiinen,       >la]uguieniiB,'M.  S.  Jokeot,  il 


Lentuliu,  P.  mi^L.  notices  bf,  481.  Hnnliua,  Ci 

Lentnlna,  Hfdnttaei,  eonsulihip  of,  IB.  Nuiuclut, 

Lopldui,  M.  lerltj  And  Ineobsifltenfly  of,  Manutius,  I 

H,W;  rollyot.llfir  bis  oliildreD  luf-  Haicelli,  le 

fennby  11,  II7|  [h«  feu  in  which  be  Uaicellinu! 
wu  held,  in ;  hlj  wiekedneis,  III ;  •  Cicero's  c 

is«l]atlDgBi«i,lZ3;  hii  stuue over-  Nucetlus, . 


Ill  and  Antony,  kingly  power  tn 

1B«  X»5rof™iiniils  flmtus 
ro,«!,IOO,  1M,10B.  109,  117,  ) 


Nsriui,  M.  the  d 
Maudors  oT  Cal^ 

Mulmus.  Q.'thc 
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Memmios,  29,  71;  hit  eoalition  with 
Domitiua,  6S,  et  n, ;  exposes  the  eoali- 
tion,  7i;  impeached  for  bribery,  76, 
77;  his  reliance  on  Caesar,  86;  Jests 
respecting,  290,  800,  801;  his  vittjr 
lepxDof,  806;  remarks  on,  475. 

Ifemmius,  C.  and  L.  remarks  on,  440. 

Memoiy,  the  repository  of  all  things, 
147 ;  one  of  the  requisites  of  an  or»> 
t<ar,  178, ».;  to  be  exercised,  181, 188; 
ait  of,  811,  827,  828;  Simonides  the 
Inventor,  825.  826;  a  great  benefit  to 
the  orator,  826. 

Ifenecles,  of  Alabanda,  247. 

Menedemus,  of  Athens,  164. 

liessala,  84;  Cicero's  opinion  ot,  72, 
86;  impeached  for  bribery,  76,  77; 
made  consul,  88;  his  high  character, 
122;  remarks  on,  475. 

Messala,  Y.  elected  consul,  68,  et  n, 

Uessidius,  66,  67. 

Metaphor,  a  brief  simUitude,  876 ;  on  the 
use  of,  877;  brcTity  sometimes  ob- 
tained by,  877,  878;  not  to  be  too  far- 
fetched, 879;  on  the  connexion  of 
several  metaphors,  881. 

Metaphorical  use  of  words,  299. 

MetelU,  C.  and  N.  remarks  on  the,  475. 

Metellus,  notices  of,  201,  801,  et  n,,  489; 
eloquence  of,  416,  428. 

Metellus  Nepos,  consulship  of,  88. 

Method,  requisite  for  finding  argument, 
262. 

Metonymy,  form  of,  880. 

Metrical  quantities  of  words  or  len- 
tences,  885,  886. 

Metrodorus,  828,  858. 

Military  ait,  Phormio's  lecture  on  the, 
241. 

MUo,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  86,  42,  48; 
Cicero  complains  of  his  imprudence,  50 ; 
applause  awarded  to,  71;  opposed  by 
Pompey,  86 ;  prepares  to  exhibit  games, 
86,  88;  censured  by  Cicero,  88. 

Mimicry,  a  kind  ox  ludicrous  Jesting, 
295. 

Misenum,  of  Campania,  286. 

Mnesarchus,  155, 164. 

Modulation  of  words,  882,  888. 

Molo,  the  rhetorician,  496. 

Money,  chaiges  of  extortion,  250;  em- 
bezzlement of,  250. 

**  Motus,"  meaning  of,  171. 

Mucia,  sister  of  Metellus,  1. 

Mucise,  the,  468. 

Mucius,  P.  201,  211,  284. 

Mucins,  Q.  149,  197. 

Mummius,  L.  and  8.  the  Roman  orators, 
427. 

Miirena,  P.  remarks  on,  472. 

Music,  the  numbers  who  have  excelled 
in,  145. 

Myron,  the  Oreek  sculptor,  420. 

Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  12. 

Mysians,  mode  of  punishing  two  of 
them*  24* 


Njbtxits,  pfonnlng  on  the  name,  SM 

writings  of,  417. 
Kamtioo,  contained  in  a  tpeeeh,  818  j 

difficulties  of,  800. 
Nasica,  witty  repartees  of,  298,  808,  804. 
Naso,  L.  O.  26. 
Nassenins,  C.  Tee<nmrended  by  Cieero. 

101. 
Nature,  harmony  and  teauty  of,  884. 
Katun  and  genius,  the  great  end  ol 

speaking,  171. 
Naucrates,  writings  of,  247,  et ». 
Nerius,  Cn.  the  informer,  44. 
Nero,  C.  C.  old  saying  o^  298. 
Kerva,  C.  L.  488. 
Kervii,  of  Oanl,  85. 
Kicander,  of  Colophon,  161,  et  is. 
Nieephorus,  the  bailiif  of  Q.  Cicero,  68. 
Nicias  of  Smyrna,  24. 
Nicomaehus,  the  Greek  painter,  420. 
Nigidius,  the  praetor,  29. 
NobiUor,  punning  alteration  of  the  word, 

296,  e<n. 
Korbanns,  C.  the  tribune,  255,  et  is.,  273, 

276,  ».,  277. 
Kuma  Pompilius,  152,  264. 
Numerins  rurius,  notices  of,  857, 
Nummius,  punning  on  his  name,  297. 
Nuncupative  wiUs,  206,  et  n. 
Nymphon  of  Colophon,  24. 

OBscuniTT,  to  be  avoided  in  metaplior, 
880. 

Oetavianus,  or  Octavius,  his  difilcultieo 
on  the  death  of  Caesar,  90,  91 ;  lauded 
by  Cicero,  98,  124;  Brutus's  opinion 
of,  lis,  114;  the  friend  of  Cieero,  120; 
honours  proposed  to,  125  ;  Brutus 
refuses  to  solicit  demeney  £rom,  or  to 
allow  him  regal  authority,  128 — 183 ; 
his  obligations  to  Cicero,  184 ;  Cicero's 
epistle  to^on  his  character  and  om- 
duct,  186^41 ;  this  epistle  considered 
spurious,  186  •.;  his  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, 189, 140. 

Octavius,  Cains,  the  associate  of  Q. 
Cicero,  25. 

Octavius  Cn.  his  wise  administration^ 
11 ;  his  contest  with  Hypsaeue,  184^ 
185,  et  n, ;  eloquence  of,  451. 

Octavius,  M.  and  Cn.  the  oratora,  427. 
467. 

Oppius,  the  confidential  friend  of  Caeaar, 
69,  70,  72,  78. 

Oration,  its  efRects  when  adorned  and 
polished,  151 ;  the  different  methods 
of  dividing  it,  242;  difficulties  attend- 
ing it,  248. 

Orations,  written  ones  often  inlbrior  to 
those  spoken,  427. 

Okatok,  The,  Cicero's  Dialogues  on  his 
character,  142,  et  eeq. ;  when  and  why 
composed,  142;  the  different  persona 
introduced,  142;  must  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  everything  impivtant; 
148 ,  to  be  •ocompUahed  in  every  an^ 


'                                           iron.                                    ai7       f 

flellei  and  te«ber  of.  1 M ;  maj  exiat 

ctn  s(K4k  wtll  on  eveij  iub(«I,  IM ; 

wttboulphllotophy,  SOBi  legal  know. 

hiB  powEt  caOBuIi  iE  cicituig   the 

ledge  neceMarj  to,    203 ;    a    perfect 

r«llnE',  isr;  b«  i>  ui  ontor  wto  csD 

maitery  over  all  Ibe  sRi  not  necuuiy 

defliM  tm  H)«u,  119;  etUicil  phCik 
ud  gdOiu  Ilia  gnat  lids,  i;i;  dEfinl- 

in,  31i,  21«!  atrofeei  of  wit  and  hu- 

mour uaeful  in,  aaa,  .t «,. ;  Joking  in 

[obecautiouilrptactised,3M;  on  Ih. 

Ugiu  n(  llw  cgnpKta  sreuc,  171, 1^3, 

lorlt    or  jBBia    olenbUed    b>    eieile 

laughter,  293,  294;  punning  in.  162— 

I«rton,™4,    17Ji    writiBg"hi.    K 

204 ;    peculiar  hahita   In  be  avoided, 

inod>Lla«,dl«=h«,  IM;  togtnend 

I3S ;  vatloui  kinds  of  lesling  used  in, 

nudlei,  m.  leS;  Ihe  ymious  depart, 
meats  of  knowledge  wilh  whicB  he 

296.  rii^.;  talenli  applicable  to.  310, 

■boDld iH fUDiliii,  Hi;  M  biowMge 

trtcal  humon J  U  h""hieiTeJ  m,  3B5, 

oT  civil  law  abiolatelT  nemiuy,  134, 

SM;  Ihe  moat  miterale  aie  capable  et 

Hta  mi  KieH»i  M.enlul,  193;  one 

Ihonghls,  202  i  mn>[  study  philMDpbv, 

rfdeUvery,  SB5  J    almoit  peculiar  to 

iM;  iliE  variant  olijecla  he  ougbt  id 

Albena,  414;  on  ths  eBeeti  of,  4», 

emtinice,  201,  2(»;  me  oho  on  mo 

Orhios,  p.  remarks  on,  4S2. 

Oie»la,L.anilC.A.  IbeRoman  Dralors. 

hiitnr  <•  bi*  bulneu,  137 ;  the  fcindi 

by  Cicero,  60. 

of  inlijeeti  on  wUeb  he  mv  apeak. 

"Orlglnn,"  a  woik  written  by  Mari::a 

IM,  119!  CUD  deSnea  bim  u  ">ji 

boniK  ilic-indi  peritm,"  s*4  i..;  bia 
eicilemenl  of  Ihe  puiions,  SM,  231  j 

■Opd-l.  ^i.  «;.,  a  Oioek  proiorb,  XI. 

hiateeoiltr  and  wll,  233;  ehoald  be 
modecite  U>  imiialiun,  SKI  i  distonion 

ot  ff«areB  unworthj  of  the,  !»;  hia 

PaouThm,  paui«e  from  the  play  or,  564. 

aTBumenlB,    SIS,  <1  .^  a    popnlu 

321,  322  i  bii  UM  or  panegiFrio,  Sls-1 

rnbitlng,  a  aingle  art,  though  poiKuing 

S23;Dienidi;B'catlybeDeflcialla,32«; 

differenl  styles,  S3tl. 

ahould  >pmli  wlih  poraplcuily  and 

PalioMins,  Il<e  orator,  46T. 

Panegjrie,  Ihe  omaments  and  delivery 

eipal  Bualitiei  lequiced,  US  :    three 
thlDgB  which   he  ihoiUd  be  able  to 

of.  232.  233  i   Oie  ot,  U  otBloiy,  322— 

Pansa,  Ibe  eonaul,  91 :  hii  mDitary  posi- 

tiffwl,414. 

tion,   96;  death  gf,   104;   remarks  on 

Oraior  and  poet  nearly  allied,  161. 

FsplriDel  L.  eloiiDenee  of,  449. 

from,  m"'  "^""""  ' 

of.  338;  of  aiilirinitjf,s*r,348;  Clcero'a 

rematki  on,  Wl,  cIib/.;   Ihe   early 

267. 

Paniea,  political,  of  Home,  90,  Si. 

Passlen,  lohereiUalned,  18,  IB. 

iwo  elaiaea  of  good  onet,  460;  of  the 

Fiualoni,  lbs  power  of  the  aralot  eon- 

Oralori  ofoicce.  Toiy  ancienl,  414. 

■i.isine«rithigtheni,i5»;  Ibe  art  ol 

Oraloii  of  Rome,  the  early  ones.  4ie,  it 

272,r(«3.j  to  he  called  into  action, 

•rq.;  tbeirageandnieiitB,4IS,  rij>«; 

280,  a  jej. ;   eidlenent  of  the.  as 

oaaenliBl  pan  of  otatity,  2S0,  2S1. 
P«ro..lheeiourean,!*f 

Ontoty,  on  the  genend'li^udy  o'f,  lid; 

P«uiul.L.lheo«Ier,42S. 

file  pans,  i;S  ;  writing  the  heil  »» 

-■nuus.  M.  Lheoruor.  43i. 
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Percuisions,  metitcal,  685,  «f  «. 

Pericles,  the  best  orator  in  Athens,  202; 
his  compositions  246,  ei  n. ;  his  elo- 
quence, 871,  408,  409 ;  how  it  Wm 
acquired,  412,  418. 

Period,  the  largest  compass  of  a,  885. 

Periods,  conclusions  of,  to  be  carefully 
studied,  889. 

Peripatetics,  the,  154;  founded  by  Aris- 
totle, 849 ;  discipline  of  the,  485 

Persius,  227 ;  a  man  of  letters,  429. 

Persuasion,  the  business  of  an  orator, 
177;  most  useAil  to  him,  218;  the 
chief  object  to  be  effected,  417. 

Phaethon,  86. 

Phalereus,  the  orator,  411. 

Phericydes,  the  historian,  284. 

Philippics  of  Cicero,  98. 

Philippus,  the  consul,  40, 149 ;  the  step- 
father of  Octayius,  114. 

Philippus,  L.  orations  of,  881,  882;  notioes 
of,  448,  454;  his  yaried  talents,  450, 
451. 

Philippus,  M.  consulship  of,  88. 

Philistus,  the  Sicilian  -writer,  59,  et  n. 

Philistus,  the  historian,  286 ;  writings  of, 
247,  et  n. 

Philo,  the  architect,  159 ;  the  philosopher 
of  Athens,  363,  496. 

Philof^onus,  the  fireedman,  82. 

Philolaus,  acquirements  of,  372. 

Philosopher,  who  desenres  the  appell*> 
tion,  201;  compared  with  the  orator, 
872,  878. 

Philosophers,  various  sorts  of,  849;  ci 
Athens,  868 ;  their  teaching,  485. 

Philosophy,  the  parent  of  all  the  arts, 
145 ;  ethical  philosophy  may  be  mas- 
tered by  the  orator,  161 ;  the  wisdom 
derived  Trom,  164, 165 ;  must  be  studied 
by  the  orator,  204, 205 ;  nerer  despised 
by  the  Romans,  264;  knowledge  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  so  denominated, 
848;  principles  of,  854;  moral  philo- 
sophy derived  ito  birth  flrom  Socrates, 
409. 

Philotimus,  68. 

Philoxenus,  66. 

PhUus,  L.  F.  a  correct  speaker,  481. 

Fhormio,  the  peripatetic,  Hannibal^s 
opinion  of,  241. 

♦viTiicot,  natural  philosophen,  f08. 

Pictor,  the  historian,  285. 

Pilus,  the  courier,  98,  99. 

Pinarius,  T.  Cieero's  respect  for,  74; 
Jest  on,  300. 

Pisistratus,  learning  of,  871 ;  oratory  of, 
409,  411. 

Piso,  the  historian,  235. 

Piso,  C.  higi  character  of,  484. 

Piso,  L.  the  tribune,  481 ;  a  proiessed 
pleader,  481. 

Piso,  M.  the  peripatetic  Staseai,  169; 
his  great  erudition,  472;  lotices  ol, 
472  478. 

Pity,  feelings  of,  280,  281. 


Plancius,  the  i cnator,  a  friend  of  CioeffO^% 
40 :  Cicero's  speech  prepared  for,  70. 

Plancus,  L.  his  military  airangeiXients, 
94,95;  his  forces  of,  119;  hononra 
proposed  to,  126. 

Plato,  the  chief  of  all  genius  and  learn- 
ing, 14;  a  citisen  of  Sardis,  28;  the 
Gorgias  of,  155;  saying  of,  887;  the 
ancient  sehool  of,  849;  the  instnictor 
of  Dion,  871 ;  statue  of,  408;  richness 
of  his  style,  435 ;  anecdote  of,  456. 

Plautus,  death  of,  417. 

Plays  on  ambiguous  words  extremely 
ingenious,  S95. 

Pleading,  impasaimied  manner  of,  279:  the 
strong  'points  of  a  cause  to  be  taken, 
309 ;  manner  of,  to  be  adopted,  310. 

Pleasiire  assumes  a  particular  tone  of 
the  voice,  898. 

Poem,  epic,  written  by  Cicero,  89. 

Poet,  must  possess  ardour  of  imagina- 
tion, 275. 

Poetry,  Cicero's  ideas  on  writing,  82,  85. 

Poets,  the  small  number  who  have  risen 
to  eminence,  146;  must  be  studied 
by  the  orator,  182;  have  the  nearest 
affinity  to  orators,  161,  389. 

Poisoning,  charges  of,  250. 

Political  treatises,  preparing  by  Cieero, 
59. 

PoUio,  his  history  of  the  eivO  wars,  1. 

Polyeletus,  the  Greek  sculptor,  239, 
420. 

Polygnotus,  the  Greek  painter,  420. 

Pompeius,  C.  remarks  on,  478. 

Pompeius,  C.  and  S.  remarks  on,.  451. 

Pompeius,  Q.  the  orator,  428 ;  remarka 
on,  473. 

Pompeius,  S.  the  philosopher,  160,  S5S. 

Pompey,  the  great,  1,  2 ;  his  defection 

•  firom  Cicero,  36;  his  contests  in  the 
senate,  42,  et  Meg. ;  large  amount  of 
money  voted  to,  47 ;  his  unpopahuity, 
50;  eonsulship  of,  52;  Cicero's  inter- 
views with,  52,  55 ;  defends  Gahinina, 
78,  79 ;  patronage  of,  86. 

Pompey  and  Crassus,  second  conanlship 
of,  142. 

Pompilius,  H.  a  man  of  abilities,  416. 

Pomponia,  48,  69. 

Pomponius  the  orator.  84,  845 ;  marriage 
of,  45 ;  his  conference  with  Cicero  on 
eminent  oraton,  404.    See  Attieus. 

Pomptinius,  triumph  of,  81. 

Pontidius,  P.  notices  of,  475. 

Popilia,  281. 

Popilius,  P.  and  G.  the  Roman  omton^ 
427. 

Popular  Assembly,  the  most  enlarged 
scene  of  action  for  an  orator,  321,  323.  . 

Porcia,  the  mother  of  young  Cicero,  89. 

Porcine,  M.  153. 

Portia,  115. 

Postiimius,  T.  remarks  on,  482. 

Power  and  wisdom,  on  the  uiion  oi^  B 
political  government,  14. 


IHBBX. 

"f 

RUODlng,  96*!   of 

Htanhm  s'bd  humnn 

131;  I'mnctiiDEi  alldcBinto'icanillly) 
man  luDgiiftge,  Ua  pudty  NiTupted  by 
m«.  political  itnigKles  in,  !, ».  flS,  Gs, 


FiDlDgeaei,  Ihe  Gmk  pilnter.  430. 
FLolemr  Adetn.  kii^  of  Ateiaod^ 


RUBca,  M.  p.  leafing  of,  JM. 
HnatiMUu!,  G  remarti  on,  1- 


«S,  432,  43 


mod  hy        Si 

mircaailr        Baylnin,  Hilled  Dioti,  tM. 
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Sccvola,  M.  M.  a  candidate  for  the  eon- 

sulsfaip,  63,  et  n. 
Seaevola,  P.  186,  d  n. ;  his  acuteness. 

431. 
Scsvola,  Q.  the  tribune,  27,  184,  185, 
468;  one  of  the  orators  of  Cicero's 
Dialogues,  142>  ISO,  «#  Meg,  {  his  great 
leamteig,  190;  accusation  against,  Su5, 
etn.;  an  able  civilian,  442:  his  merits 
as  an  orator,  443  ;  pleadings  of,  457. 

Scaurus,  Cicero's  speech  prepared  for, 
70 ;  impeached  for  bribery,  76,  77 ; 
cast  off  by  Pompey,  86 ;  defended  by 
Cicero,  72;  witty  reproof  of,  805 ;  his 
oratory,  432, 433,  439. 

leience  necessary  to  the  orator,  353. 

Sciences,  a  knowledge  of,  essential  to 
oratory,  193 ;  extent  of  the,  not  to  be 
dreaded.  857 ;  their  grandeur  dimi- 
nished by  the  distribution  of  their 
parts,  369;  comprehended  by  certain 
distinguished  individuals,  369,  370. 

Scipio  the  elder,  jesting  of,  299. 

Scipio,  Lucius,  remarks  on,  451. 

Scipio,  P.  the  Roman  orator,  422 ;  notices 
of,  437;  called  the  darling  of  the  peo- 
ple, 463. 

Scopas,  anecdote  of,  325,  326. 

Scribonius,  L.  206. 

Sculptors  of  Greece,  420. 

Sculpture,  a  single  art,  though  possess- 
ing different  styles,  339. 

Self-respect,  to  be  supported,  10. 

Sempronii,  T.  and  C.  152. 

Sempronius,  A.  293. 

Senate  of  Rome,  Cicero's  acoount  of  its 
proceedings,  39 ;  violent  contests  in 
the,  43,  47, 64 ;  jiroceedings  in  the,  40 ; 
its  usages  should  be  known  to  the 
orator,  183. 

Septumuleius,  jest  on,  301. 

Sergius  aurata,  189. 

Seijeant,  duties  of  hit  ofSce,  7,  et  u, 

Serranus,  Domesticus,  funeral  of,  86. 

Sertorius,  Q.  remarks  on,  453. 

Service,  right  of,  explained,  67  n. ;  law 
of,  189, 100,  etn. 

Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  Cicero's 
visit  to,  133,  et  n, 

Servilius,  89,  78,  81,  99;  Cicero's  ani- 
madversions on,  95;  jesting  of,  299; 
notices  of,  483. 

Servilius  the  younger,  43. 

Servius  narrowly  escapes  conviction,  50. 

Servius  Pola,  Ixratal  character  of,  58. 

Servius  Tullius,  162. 

Sestius,  the  Mend  of  Cicero,  36;  im- 
peached, 44,  45;  his  acquittal,  iS^ 
46. 

Severus  Antistins,  the  senator,  40. 

Sextantis,  non  esse,  a  punning  expiet- 
sion,  296,  et  n. 

Sextilius,  Q.  the  senator,  40. 

Sextius,  C.  joke  on,  292. 

Ship,  imngeiiient  and  art  of  a,  484, 


Sicilians,  their  first  anempta  to  writs 
precepts  on  the  art  of  spc^Jdng,  413. 

Sicinius,  Cn.  Jest  of,  465 ;  a  apesker  of 
some  reputation,  481. 

Signet-ring,   importance  of  its   proper 
use,  7. 

Silanus,  D.  remarks  on,  473. 

Silanus,  M.  remarks  on,  439. 

Similarity,  arguments  to  be  drawn  txom, 
268. 

Similes,  not  to  be  too  far-tetched,  879. 

Similitudes,  jests  derived  from,  300. 

Simonides,  of  Cleos,  inventor  ot  the  art 
of  memory,  825,  826. 

Sisenna,  his  qualidcations  as  an  orator, 
469, 479. 

Slaves,  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted,  9. 

Smart  sajrings,  294. 

Snow,  black,  58. 

Socrates,  his  Phaedma  of  Plato,  150; 
sayings  of,  159, 199 ;  his  defence  before 
his  judges,  208 ;  condemned  through 
want  of  skill  in  speaking,  208;  his 
ironical  wit,  302, 491 ;  his  great  genius 
and  varied  conversation,  848 ;  various 
sects  of  philosophers  who  followed 
him,  349 ;  opposed  to  the  rhetoricians, 
409. 

Solon,  oratory  of,  409. 

Sounds,  harmony  of,  390. 

Speaking,  many  persons  admirable  in 
everything  but  this,  144,  145;  the 
general  study  of,  146;  it  is  noble  to 
affect  assemblies  of  men  by,  150,  151 ; 
who  may  be  considered  a  good  speaker, 
167;  what  is  the  art  of,  170;  a  mere 
difference  about  the  word,  170,  171 ; 
nature  and  genius  the  great  ends  of, 
171 ;  men  by  speaking  badly  become 
bad  speakers,  180;  the  correct  order 
of,  200 ;  the  whole  success  of,  depends 
on  three  things,  253 ;  three  things  re- 
quisite for  finding  argument,  262; 
on  receiving  instructions  in  the  art  oC 
266 ;  the  hearer  should  be  fsvourabla 
to  the  speaker,  270 ;  morals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  speaker  to  merit  esteem, 
271 ;  fashion  of,  to  be  varied,  921 ; 
different  peculiarities  of,  340 ;  andent 
masters  in  the  art  of,  868;  variona 
requisites  in  the  art  of,  391,  et  «m.; 
first  attempU  of  the  Sicflians  to  wnte 
precepts  on  the  art  o^  413;  ait  of, 
studied  brvend  the  limits  of  Gveeee, 
4 14.  See  £]  oquenee  and  Oratoiy. 
Speech,  costume  of,  178 ;  xequisitea  for 

a,  359. 
Speeches,  mode  of  arranging,  814,  si 
eeg. ;  exordium  of,  816 ;  nanatloa, 
318 ;  statement  of  fkcts,  819 ;  lesa  dis- 
play required  before  the  senate  than 
the  people,  320 ;  on  the  treatment  ol 
different  subjects,  821,  et  eeg. ;  nae  el 
panegyric  in,  822,  323;  the  moa) 
ornate  whieh  spread  over  the  wideal 
field,  866. 
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Srirti,  l.ollolwlowmd,  4. 

Spdletlnus,  P.  C.  noUcEl  of.  483. 

Thoriua.  S.  lemaili!  on,  440. 

BpopMia,  Rmirka  od  the  wort,  !  '5. 

Thrasymacliu),  ihe  rheionclan,  469. 

^-ni'^"  """'"'•''•  *"■  '"^  -""'■ 

Thacydides,  hlB  excellence  as  an  his 

TllKrtu'i  Nero,  71. 

fiUJenui,  C.  leniKks  on.  474. 

SBle,  b,UT^t.  of  Iho,  shoold  be  iMmt 

TlmarthcB,  the  flreet  painlet,  410. 

bytheonlDr,  IB3. 

Statina,  the  [iMdinui,  lili  vlttC  Co  Cicem, 

Timldily,  nalnnd  to  the  ornlor,  [7J,  17* 

B».UIddla,!iwof,IHa. 

aiiipj  a.id  gens,  legal  atSiience,  188. 

Tro,  70i  Cieera'sfreedman,  73. 

Sloii.,    Hio,    l«r  Adli«l,oi.«    their 

Tiiiis,  IBfl. 

fanndii,  34Ri  their  dwRine,  UD ;  Im- 

TiHus,  C.  remarits  on,  448,  «e. 

gaim'  of  the,  435. 

Titlus,  a.  233,  S93i  Kmarks  nn,  468. 

Sljlt  in  sprakSng,  oreiy  age  hu  fto- 

Ttlu.,  T.IO. 

ducBdapecu]Iuone.!«.S4?-j  metri- 

Ton=softh«»»iee,39e,3Br. 

Tongue,  eiereise  of  the,  181, 

Torquatos,   t.  78;   remarks   on,  47Sj 

ssariaiiTS.-*'"" 

Tunrualui,  T.  notices  nf,  4TS, 

styles  of  the  Greek  orator!,  4SS. 

Tralles,  In  Lydia,  9. 

the  phrase,  SI  n. 

Tresson,  the  lair  of,  2S1. 

SuhJselB  et  inqotrr,  the  .Miou»  mode,  of 

tmtliig,  SM. 

Sulplclus,  C.  tbe  Rmoen  otnlor,  433. 

TTebatiii9,afiieDd  of  Cicero,  BO,  61,  6B. 

flrsl  sppejjance  in  the  fonim,  iU,  hla 

Trebonlus.70|desthof,9a,.lB. 

Trees,  hatmooy  and  beauty  of,  SH, 

Trlariui,  notlcei  of,  482. 

■leath  of,  331 :  his  foults  of  pnniuida- 

Tribuneehlp,    candidates    for  the,  64 1 

lion,  M4 ;  retnulis  on,  444,  449,  460, 

Coitius  a  candldalo  for  the,  70, 

Tribute,  difficulty  of  collettMng  at  Rome, 

SylKteHeleWedbT.  16. 

SymHols.  use  of,  in  Htiflcial  memory. 

Trifling  Jeiti,  303. 

Tiumicm,  MfinBof,  399. 

Trouble  gives  a  particular  lone  lo  the 

Taiu™,M.eB. 

voice,  398, 

TBiadon,  Ai\t  Minor  relieyed  from,  13. 

Truth  has  the  adiantiffa  oiet  imitalion, 

396. 
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Tfllas.  temple  of,  7t. 

Tuboro,  Q.  JE.  [ho  oialor,  434. 

Temper,  iq  be  preiened,  18. 

"  Tempo™,"  explansliod  of,  1S7. 

Tnll'ia,  aaugh'let  of  Cic^  biirothed  Is 

"Tenedian  aie,"  oriain  of  the  phtsM, 

Ciusipes,  46,  47 1  Cloero'i  lorrow  for, 

Ten^diani,  cqnElhnent  of  their  Uberiy, 

Tulliu.,  M.theii.ft™er,41. 

Tutlus.L.  tematlL9  0o,47). 

Tennl.,  playing  «,  IE!. 

Tuscenini,  complained  of  by  CfcH' ,  16, 

Tenia,  ibe  *t«ter  of  Bmtoa,  9S,  96. 

i4. 

TMe»,  wisdom  of,  371. 

Tatar,  the  old  mimic.  EOB. 

Themistoclea,  his  memoiy,  311;   elo- 

Tnlve  Tables,  laws  of  the.  16^,  I9S. 

'''"T'i^Sk^ifBruli,  on 

on  slyie,  387  r  etndtlion  of,  411;  Ills 
iweetneis  of  style,  4311 ;  lueedots  of. 

Tyrians,  embassy  from  ths,  iS, 

UNiTaasE,  harmony  and  heantyul  Ih« 

Utania,  a  woilt  to  callad,  il. 

Tbests,  oif  lanailon  of,  3Si  a. 
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Valerias,  Q.  the  most  leamed  of  all  the 

Latins,  344. 
Valerii,  Q.  and  D.  remarks  on,  449. 
Vargula,  witticism  of,  292,  298. 
Varian  law,  the,  461. 
Varias,  Q.  remarks  on,  466. 
Varro,  the  historian,  417;  remarks  on, 

449 ;  erudition  of,  461,  461. 
Varrus,  P.  L.  witty  saying  of.  294. 
Vatinius,  his  motion  in  the  senate,  22 ; 

defended  by  Cicero,  65 ;  letter  of,  89. 
Velia,  Cicero  meets  Bmtus  at,  124. 
Vclina,  remarks  on,  452. 
Velleias,  C.  the  philosopher,  S5S. 
Velocius,  Q.  master  of  the  gladiators, 

356. 
Venafhim,  67,  68. 

Vergilius,  the  associate  of  Q.  Cicero,  25. 
Verres,  his  rapacity,  5  n. 
Verracosus,  Q.  M.  a  good  speaker,  416. 
Verses  often  harmoniously  introduced, 

297. 
Vespa,  T.  295. 
*•  Veste,**  meaning  of,  183  n, 
Vettius,  Q.  remarks  on,  449. 
Vetns,  Antistius,  the  friend  of  Brutus, 

93 ;  a  friend  to  the  commonwealth,  100. 
Vibullius,  52, 72,  73. 
Vigellius,  M.  the  stoic,  354. 
Violence  assumes  a  particular  tone  of 

voice,  397. 
Virgilius,  M.  remarks  on,  452. 
Virtue  and  moderation  more  to  be  relied 

on  than  fortune,  4. 
Virtues,  public,  of  Quintus  Cicero,  6; 

he  who  is  eloquent  possesses  all  the,164; 

different  kinds  of,  323,  824;  a  know- 

ledge  of,  necessary  to  the  orator,  825. 
Vispillo,  Q.  L.  remarks  on,  452. 


Voice,  exercise  of  the,  181 ;  a  eertah 
tone  of,  to  be  cultivated,  344 ;  tones  of 
the,  like  musical  chords,  396,  397; 
contributes  most  to  effectiveness  in 
delivery,  899;  a  pitchpipe  used  for 
regulating  the,  400. 

Volcatius,  tile  prsetor,  39. 

Wihu  a  disputed  case  of,  190, 191;  plead- 
ings in  the  case  of  a,  457,  458. 

Wisdom,  derived  from  phUosophy,  164, 
165 ;  the  power  of  eloquence  so  denomi- 
nated, 847. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  the  seven,  871. 

Wit,  strokes  of^  283 ;  art  has  no  concern 
with,  288;  consists  in  the  thought, 
295. 

Wit  and  humour,  strokes  of,  nseftil  in 
oratory,  283,  et  »eq. 

Witticisms.    See  Jests. 

Words  without  sense  valueless,  256;  on 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of,  358; 
proper  and  improj^r,  on  the  use  of, 
875, 876 ;  metaphorically  used,  376, 577; 
compositioo,  collocation,  and  modn- 
kition  of,  382,  et  uq. 

Writing,  controversies  respecting  the 
interpretation  of,  178;  the  best  mo< 
deller  and  teacher  of  oratory,  180 ;  con- 
tests respecting  the  interpretation  of. 
251,  252. 

XzNOCRATXs,  the  founder  of  the  Ac» 

demy,  849. 
Xenophon,  the  historian,  286. 

Zxmus  of  Blandns,  2S{  his  reputation 

and  character,  24. 
Zeuxis,  the  Qreek  painter,  420. 
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